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PASSAGE OF THE ISRAELITES THROUGH 

THE RED SEA. 

This week we present our readers with a cat taken 
from Mr. Danby*s well-known picture of the Passage 
of the Red Sea by the Israelites under the conduct of 
Moses. The subject almost immediately follows, and 
connects itself with, that of Mr. Roberts's picture, 
which was particularly noticed in this Magazine some 
time ago. Both pictures fall within the same general 
class of design ;. a class in which the striking effects 
of light and shade, combined with a certain vaifness 
and indefiniteness of outline, are principally studied, 
to the partial neglect of the higher and more truly 
imaginative objects of the art. We repeat, that we 
should be sorry to see this style of painting more 
generally pursued than it is at present, because we 
much fear its ultimate tendency will be to lower the 
character of the art as expressive of beauty and moral 
power; nevertheless, we willingly a'lknowledge the 
pleasure we have received in musing upon this im- 
posing representation of the place and circumstances 
of one of the most memorable scenes in the departure 
of the Hebrews from the land of Egypt. 

When the children of Israel had completely 
detached themselves from the dominion of the king of 
Eg3^t, the object which, in pursuance of prophecy and 
the divine command, they had to accomplish, was to 
' march to the borders of that pleasant land— the land 
of Canaan — ^which had been promised of old to them, 
through their great ancestor Abraham. The direct 
road to Palestine from Rameses, the chief seat of the 
Hebrews in Egypt, and probably the same as Goshen, 
was to the north, by the line of the Mediterranean 
Sea ; and the march in this direction, if unopposed, 
might, probably, have been performed in the course 
of four or five weeks. But all this district, or, at 
least, the part of it adjoining the immediate boundary 
of the Holy Land, was inhabited by a strong and 
warlike people called Philistines, and we are expressly 
told by Moses that it was by special direction of God 
himself, that the Israelites declined the nearest road, 
and took, instead of it, a turn to the south or south- 
west, and came to Succoth, which Josephus supposes 
to be the more modem Latopolis^ from Succoth 
they advanced to Etham, at the extreme northern end 
of the western branch of the Red Sea. This western 
branch was called Sinus Horoopolites, by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans -, and by modem nations, the 
Gulf of Suez, Here they were, as Moses says, on 
the edge of the Wilderness, or that vast desert which 
is situated between the rich river-soil of the Delta of 
Egypt, and the southern parts of Palestine. Here 
they had, in fact, very nearly headed the gulf, and, if 
escape from Pharaoh was their immediate care, the 
Israehtes had only to proceed a day's journey right 
forward, and it would be obvious that the nature of 
the ground, and the deficiency of water, would efifec- 
tually check the pursuit of a considerable army, the 
chief strength of which, we know to have consisted 
in chariots and cavalry. 

At this critical juncture, however, God commanded 
Moses to lead the great host of the Hebrews back 
again from the onward road, and encamp them far- 
ther to the south, on the west or Egyptian side of the 
Red Sea. The place of such encampment was 
pointed out before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol and 
the sea. It is said that Pi-hahiroth means an opening 
into the mountains^ and the result of much laborious 
investigi^tion has been that, in fact, the Israelites were 
thus led into a glen or. combe, in which their retreat 
was rendered difficult by surrounding rocks^ and their 
advance, to all human speculation, absolutely imprac- 
ticable by the sea in front. Now we are told that 



God gave this remarkable command to Moses, for 
that Pliaraoh would say of the children of Israel, 
They are entangled in the land ; the wilderness hath 
shut them in. ** And I, the Lord, will harden Pha- 
raoh's heart, that he shall follow after them ; and I 
will be honoured upon Pharaoh and upon all bis host ; 
that the Egyptians may know that I am the Lord." 
Thus, therefore, the tyranny and falsehood of Pharaoh, 
and the idolatrous wickedness of the l^gyptians, were 
to undergo the last and Aiiiabiiig twit 9f divine re- 
tribution, — that retribution to be brought aboQt and 
signalized by such a marvellous demonstration o. 
the omnipotence of God over the ordinary laws and 
processes of the material world, as should, for the 
time being, strike dumb with astonishment the wor- 
shippers of birds, and beasts, and reptiles, and life- 
less forms of nature, and also should lemain in 
everlasting record, an awful proof of the unsleeping 
government of the Lord. May we not also surmise 
that, by this apparently strange direction given to 
the march, the faith of the leader was intended to be 
tried ; for certainly, under all the circumstances of the 
flight of the Israelites, and the notorious reluctance 
and double- dealing of Pharaoh, such a command 
must have seemed, at first, to Moses, whose practical 
acquaintance with the country cannot but be pre- 
sumed, almost entirely destructive of his nearly ac- 
complished hopes of the deliverance of his fellow - 
countr3rmen. 

What God had foretold, and what Moses and the 
Israelites had good reason, upon human considerp - 
tions, to apprehend, took place. Pharaoh collected 
his forces, and followed the track of the escaping 
host, and came within sight of them, when they were 
encamped before Pi-hahiroth. Thus, the Israelites 
were completely hemmed in. Their situation seemed 
desperate to the multitude -, they feared the vengeance 
of their irritated task-masters, and in the bitterness 
of their spirits, they thus threw their reproaches upon 
Moses. " Because there were no graves in Egypt," 
said they to him, " hast thou taken us away to die in 
the wilderness ? wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us, 
to carry us forth out of Egypt? Is not this the 
word that we did tell thee in Egypt, saying, ' Let us 
alone, that we may serve the Egyptians ? ' For it had 
been better for us to have served the Egyptians, than 
that we should die in the wilderness." And Moses 
said unto the people, " Fear ye not -, stand still, and 
see the salvation of the Lord, which he will show to 
you to-day^ for the Egyptians whom ye have seen 
to-day, ye shall see them again no more for ever. The 
Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace." Upon this, that mysterious pillar — of cloud by 
day, and of fire by night — ^which had hitherto appeared 
in advance of the Israelites, shifted its position 
to their rear, and stood up between them and the 
pursuing Egyptians. Then Moses, by divine com- 
mand, stretched out his hand over the arm of the 
sea which ran before the camp, and inmiediately 
a strong east wind began to blow, the waters were 
driven back, and a dry passage appeared throughout, 
to the other side of the gulf. Along this awful pass, 
the Hebrews marched during the night, and by the 
morning light, were all safely arrived at the opposite 
coast. The Egyptians had witnessed this wonderful 
escape of their imagined victims, and ih their blind- 
ness and fury, followed them into the miraculous 
path. But now their appointed hour was 'come. 
In the words of the sacred text, " It came to pass, 
that in the morning watch, the Lord looked unto the 
host of the Egyptians, through the pillar of fire and 
of the cloud, and troubled the host of the Eg3rptians, 
and took off their chariot-wheels, that they drave 
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them heavily -, so that the Egyptians said, ' Let us 
(tee from the face of Israel, for die Lord fighteth for 
them - against the Egyptians.' Then the Lord said 
vnto Modes, ' Stretch out thine hand over the sea, 
that the waters may come again upon the Egyptians, 
upon their chariots, and upon their horsemen.* And 
Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the 
sea returned to his strength when the morning 
appeared 5 and the Egyptians fled against it^ and 
the Lord overthrew the £g3rptians in the midst of the 
sea. And the waters returned, and covered the cha- 
riots and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoh 
that came Into the sea after them ; there remained 
not so much as one of them. Thus the Lord saved 
Israel that day out of the hands of the Eg3rptian93 
and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea- 
shore.** 

Niebuhr, the Danish traveller, thinks the place of 
the passage was near Sue2. At this point, the water 
is about two miles across, and Niebuhr himself forded 
it. But he says, that the sea must have been deeper 
in old time, and extended further towards the north. 
Burckhardt agrees with Niebuhr; others place it 
about thirty miles lower down. Still,, wherever the 
passage was effected, the Mosaic account cannot, by 
any fair interpretation^ be explained without miracu- 
lous agency. 

Bruce, the traveller, has well observed, that the 
doubts of its having been done by miracle do not 
merit any particular attention to solve them. " This 
passage,*' says Bruce, " is told us by Scripture to be 
a miraculous one ; and if so, we have nothing to do 
with natural causes. If we do not believe Moses, we 
need not believe the transaction at all, seeing that it 
is from his authority we derive it. If we believe in 
God, that He ' made ' the sea, we must believe He 
could ' divide * it, when He sees proper reason : and 
of that He must be the only judge. It is no greater 
miracle to divide the Red sea than to divide the river 
Jordan. If the Etesian wind, blowing from the north- 
west in summer, could keep up the sea as a wall on 
the right, or to the south, of fifty feet high ; still 
the difficulty would remain of building the wall on 
the left hand, or to the north. Besides, water stand- 
ing in that position for a day must have lost the 
nature of fluid. Whence came that cohesion of par- 
ticles, which hindered that wall to escape at the sides ? 
This is as great a miracle as that of Moses. If the 
Etesian winds had done this once, they must have 
repeated it many a time before and since, from the 
same causes. Were all these difficulties surmounted, 
what could we do with the ' pillar of fire ? * The 
answer is, we should not believe it. Why then 
believe the passage at all ? We have no authority 
for the one, but what is for the other : it is altogether 
contrary to the ordinary nature of things: and if 
not a miracle, it must be a, /able.'* 

Moses, an eye-witness, expressly declares, that the 
agency was direct, immediate, and foretold of God; 
and how can there be any room for explaining this 
away, without at once denying the veracity of the 
sacred historian himself? 

There are on the spot traditions of this memorable 
event still existing. The wells or fountains in the 
neighbourhood, are still called by the names of Moses 
and Pharaoh. " Wherever," says Niebuhr, "you ask an 
Arab where the Egyptians were drowned, he points to 
the part of the shore where you are standing. In one 
bay they pretend to hear« in the roaring of the waters, 
the wailings of the ghosts of Pharaoh's army 5" and 
Diodorus Siculus, who lived about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era, relates a tradition derived 
by the Ichthyophagi (the people who live on fish,) 



from their forefiEithers, that once an extraordinary 
reflux took place,' the channel of the gulf became 
dry, the green bottom appearing^ and the whole bodv 
of water rolling away in an opposite direction. After 
the dry land, in the deepest part, had been seen, an 
extraordinary flood-tide came in, and restored the 
whole channel to its former state. 



SPIRIT OF LIFE AND LOVE. 

Thou hearst the rustling amongst the trees. 
And feel'st the cool, refreshing breeze. 
And see' St the clouds move along the sky. 
And the corn-fields waving gracefully. 

Tis the Wind that rustles amongst the trees 
That comes in the oool, refreshing breeze. 
That drives the clouds along the sky> 
And causes the com to wave gracemlly. 

The Wind is something thou canst not see, 
'Tis'thin Air — and a source of life to thee. 
And it teaches that something may really be, 
M ay exist, and work, which thou canst not see. 

And those who are under the Spirit's control. 
Perceive in their minds, and feel in their soul. 
That the Spirit of Light which conges from above. 
Is a Spirit of Life, and a Spirit of Love.1 

Sacred Musical Offering. 

THE HYDROMETER AND THE CHINESE 

MERCHANT. 

The Hydrometer is an instrument by which the strength 
of spirit is determined, or rather by which the quantity of 
water mixed with the spirit is ascertained ; and the depend- 
ence which may be placed on its accuracy, once gave rise 
to a curious scene in China. A merchant sold to the purser 
of a ship a quantity of distilled spirit, according to a sample 
shown ; but not standinff in awe of conscience, he. after- 
wards, in the privacy of his store-house, added a quantiti' 
of water to each cask. The article having been delivered 
on board, and tried by the hydrometer, was discovered to be 
wanting in strength. When the vendor was charged with 
the f^ud, he stoutly denied it ; but on the exact quantity of 
water which had been mixed with the spirit being named, 
he was confounded; for he knew of no human means 
by which the discovery could have been made, and, trem 
bling, he confessed liis roguery. — If the ingenuity of man 
is thus able to detect the iniquity of a fellow-creature, and 
to expose his secret practices, how shall we escape the all- 
seeing eye of the Almighty, that omniscient Being, ** who 
both will bring to light the hidden things. of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the heart ? '* 

Pause before you follow Example. — ^A mule, laden 
with salt, and an ass, laden with wool, went over a brook 
together. By chance the mule's pack became wetted ; the 
salt melted, and his burden became lighter. After they 
had passed, the mule told his good fortune to the ass, who, 
thinking to speed as ^ell, wetted his pack at the next 
water; but his load became the heavier, and he broke down 
under it. 



The Weeping Willow. — ^This admired tree is a native 
of Spain. A few bits of branches were enclosed in a pre*- 
sent to Lady Suffolk, who came over with George the Se 
cond. Mr. Pope was in company when the covering was 
taken ofiT, and, observing the pieces of sticks appeared as if 
there was some vegetation in them, he added, *' Perhaps 
they may produce something we have not in England.' 
Under this idea, he planted it in his garden, and it produced 
the willow-tree which has given birth to so many others. 
It was felled in November, 1801. 

There is not a nobler sight in the world- than an aged 
Christian ; who, having been sifted in the sieve of tempta- 
tion, stands forth as a confirmer of the assaulted, testifying, 
from his own trials, the reality of religion ; and meeting, 
by warnings, and directions, and consolations, die cases o« 
all who mav be tempted to doubt it. Cecil. 

Wit is brushwood : Judgment is timber. The first mak«»s 
the brightest flame ; but the other gives the most lasting 

heat. H unteb. 
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THE LEOPARD. 
Tub Leopud k mnch inferior in sixe to the tiger, 
and diftm from that aninud in the mariu upon its 
«kin, which take the form of rows or rings, nwde up 
nf s nnmber of spots, which are very thickly scattered 
over the whole of tbe iqiper part of the body, legs, 
and tail ; its i^tadty is also less, and it vtry rarely 



Tilt Letfard. 

attacks mankind. Great confusion existed among 
naturalists as to the proper mode of distingoiHliiag 
thia animal from the Panther ; in tbe latter, however, 
the marlUngs are always in tbe form of spots, but 
the different species of each are not easily ascertained, 
as tbe marks mi the skin differ so much in thoae that 
are known to be of tbe same kind, and even on both 
sides of the same individnaL 

The Leopard is bcqaently met with in Asia; 
but in Africa it abounds, and is very destructive, 
committing dreadfnl havoc among camels, horse*, 
antelopes, goatH, sheep, and other domestic animals. 

Frequenting tbe banks of riven, it takes its prey 
by surprise, either larking in thickets, from which it 
darts when it approach^ within a convenient dis- 
tance, or creeping on tbe belly till it reaches its 
victim ' it cLmbs trees in pursuit of monkeys and 
smaller animals with ease. Travellers relate that the 
flesh is of an excellent flavour, and white as veal. 
The negroes take the Leopard in pit-falls for the 
sake of the flesh, as well as for tbe skins, which latter 
sell at a very hig^ price. CoDara, bracelets, and 
other omamenti, composed of the teeth of the Leo- 
pard, also constitate an article of finery in the dress 
of the negro women, and are esteemed valuable as 
charms to pnnat the power of witchcraft. 

Tbe chief food of the larger beasts of prey is the 
antelope, of which there are upwards of forty varietieB 
Imown in Africa alone. 



TWELFTH DAY. 
Which ii so called from its being the twelfth after 
Christmas-day, is termed also the feast of tbe £pi- 
pAaay, from a Greek word signifying maitifettaiuiit, in 
memory of our Lord's having been on that day madei 
manifest to the Gentiles. 

Tho customs observed on this day, in different 
couutiies, were originally intended to do honour to tbe 
Eastern Hagi, oi wise men, who came from a distance 
under the guidance of a star, to inquire atW Christ, 
and, having hem directed to Bethlehem, paid him 
homage, and offered him presents there. Various 
liave been tbe conjectures <^ the learned, relating to 
lh«K sages, both as to thdr station, and the particular 



connb^ bom wludi they tiavdkd: but h is most 
probable that they were Gentile Fhiloaopbera, wbu, by 
tbe Divine influence «i their minds, tiad been led to 
improve their knowledge of nature, as the means of 
leading them to that of tbe one living and tme God. 
From passages in the Sacred Writings, we mi^ conclude 
that the word Magi denotes those who were pvoficients 
in learning, and especially in astronomy, and other 
branches of natural philosc^hy : and it is rrasonabk to 
suppose, that tbcK wise men had heard the prophedca 
concerning the Messiah from the Jews who liv^ upon 
their border*. They watched, therefore, with attention, 
for the tokena of his coming, and followed tbe si^ 
given them, to do him homage, thus beconxing tbe first 
representatives of the Gentile world. With ngud to 
the country from which they came, Grotius and other 
writers think that it was Arabia, which is often io 
Scripture called the Emtt, and was famous for gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh [ (^ which, we leam, tbey 
brought portions, as offerings to Him whom they 
recognised as a king. It is costomary, even at thia 
day, in Fastem counbies, for people to offer soine 
present to any illustrious person whom tbey viut, ai 
a mark of respect to a superiw, 

Thb Old CvnoM or drawing King and Qdekk 
ON TwKi.t->H Night. 

Selden (in his Tahie Tuik) says, " Our choosii^ 
Kings and Qoeens on Twelfth Night has reference to 
the three Kingi." To explain this, we must observe 
tfiat the Magi, or wise men, who followed the guidance 
of the star, after the Nativity, to Bethlehem, were, by 
a contmon, but not well-founded notion, supposed to 
be three kings : and some fanciful persons went so 
far, as not only to invent names for them, but to de> 
scribe their persons. " Of theae Magi, or Sages, 
(vulgarly called the Three Kings of Colcn,) the first, 
named Melchior, an aged man, with a lc»^ beard, 
offered gold ; the second, Jasper, a beardless youth, 
offered frankincense ; the third, Bahasar, a black, or 
moor, with a large spreading beard, offered mynh." 

In consequeitce of this strange conceit, therefore, 
of the wise men having been kings, and from an idea 
of doing them honour, the ancient custom of cboosii^ 
King and Queen on Twtdftb Night is thought to 
have taken its rise. This chmce was formerly made 
by nteans c^ a Ams, found in a piece of divided cake, 
the person who happened to select it being tie Kiitg 
of the Beat. It appears to have been very common 
in France ; and among the CWn of Parit, a poem, 
written nbout six hundred years since *, 6mju far 
Twelfth Dof are mentioned. 

We also find, frova some verses of the time of 
Queen EUzabeth, that the TweUth-cake was made 
with plenty of plums, and with a Bean and a Pea. 
Whoever got the former, was to be King ; whoever 
found the latter, was to be Queen. 

In Queen Elizabeth's prepresses through the coun. 
try, she was entertained with poems, speeches, &c., at 
the houses which she visited. Ihe fbllowing is part of a 
dialogue, recited at Sudley, on one of these occasibns : 

iMelibata). Cut the cake : who hath the beane shall b« 
KinfE ; and where the jxaxe is, shee shal be Queene. 

(Nitay. I have the peaie, and must be Queene. 

(Mb/). I the betme, and King ; I must commamide. 
And in a poem, of somewhat later date, called Twelfi 
Night, or Kims and QuaaNx, we have, 
' Now, now, the mirth comes, 
With the cake full of plums, 
Where Beane's the King of the iport bare ; 
Beside, we must know. 
The Pea also 
Hutt revet] as Queene w the court hers, &e. 
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THE PEARL-FISHERY IN CEYLON. 
The country roimd Aripo, on the north-western coast 
of the island of Cuylon, is flat, sandy, and barren, 
presenting nothing to the eye, bnt low brushwood, 
chiefly of thorns and prickiy pears (amongst which 
is the plant that nourishes the Cochineal*), and here 
and there some straggling villages with a few cocua- 
nnt trees. Bnt Coadaachty, three miles distant, 
where, in general, nothing is to be seen bnt a few 
miserable huts, and a sandy desert, becomes, during 
the period of the pearl-fishery, a popnloos town, 
several streets of which extend npwards of a mile in 
length (though, as the houses are only intended as a 
shelter from the sun and rain, they are very mdcly 
cottstmcted), and the scene, altogether, resembles a 
crowded fair on the grandest scale. The people most 
active in erecting huts and speculating in the various 
branches of merchandia*, are Mohammedans, Cinga- 
lese (natives of Ceylon), and Hindoos from the opposite 
coast of the continent of India. Apparently, however, 
from their natural timidity, none of the Cingalese are 
divers, and scarcely any of them engage in the other 
active parts of the fishery : they merely resort hither 
for the purpose of supplying the markets. 

About the end of October, in the year preceding a 
pearl-fishery, when a short interval of fine weather 
prevails, an examination of the banks takes place. A 
certain number of boats, nnder an English superin- 
tendent, repair in a body to each bank, and having, 
by frequent diving, ascertained its situation, they take 
from one to two thousand oysters as a specimen. 
The shells are opened, and if the pearls collected 
from a thousand oysters be worth three pounds ster- 
ling, a good fishery may be expected. The " banks," 



or beds of oysters, are scattered over a space in 
gnlph of Hanaar, extending thirty miles from north to 
south, and twenfy-four from east to west, lliere are 
fourteen beds (not all, however, productive), of which 
the largest is ten miles long, and two broad. The 
depth of water is from three to fifteen fathoms. 

The pearl-oysters in these banlcs are all of one 
species f, and of the same form : in shape not very 
unlike our common English oyster, — but consider- 
ably larger, being from eight to ten inches in circum- 
ference. The body of the animal is white, fleshy, and 
glntinons ; the inside of the shell (the real " mother 
of pearl,") is even brighter and more beautiful than 
the pearl itself : the outside smooth and dark-coloured. 
The pearls are moat commonly contained in the 
thickest, and most fleshy part of the oyster, A single 
oyster will frequently contain several pearls, and one 
is on record, as having produced one hundred and 
fifty. Hie peari itself is probably the result of some 

* Tbe inwcl £mm which onr mist bvwilifal iculct cItCk ua pre- 
t Tin MdMfniia ttargariti/trm of iMnarck 



accidental deposit or extravasation of the liquor 
secreted by the animal, in the gradual enlargement of 
its shell, — very small in the first instance, but in 
creased by successive layers of pearly matter. 



hmmT view, ihoaixg it* Pearli. 

Sometimes the English government of Ctyioa 
fishes the banks entirely at its own risk ; sometimes, 
the boats arc let to many speculators : but, moat fre- 
quently, the right of fishing is sold to one individual, 
who sub-lets boats to others. The fishery for the sea- 
son of the year 1804, was let by government to an 
individual for no less a sum than 120,000'. 

At the beginning of March, the fishery commenced 
and upwards'of two hundred and fifty boats were em- 
ployed in the fishery alone. These, with their crews 
and divers, and completely equipped with every thing 
necessary to conduct the business of the fishing, come 
from differentparts of the coast of Coromandel. After 
going through various ablutions and incantations, and 
other superstitious ceremonies, the occupants of these 
boa*« embark at midnight, guided by pilots, and as 
BOO as they reach the banks, they cast anchor, and 
wut the dawn of day. 

At about seven in tbe morning, when the rays of 
the sun be^n to emit some degree of warmth, the 
diving commences. A kind of open Bcefiblding, 
formed of oars and other pieces of wood, is projected 
from each side of the boat, and fr-om it the diving- 
tackle is suspended, with three stones on one side, 
and two on the other. The diving-stone hangs from 
an oar by a light rope and slip knot, and descends 
abont five feet into the water. It is a stone of fifty- 
six pounds weight, of a. sugar-loaf shape. The rope 
passes through a hole in the top of the stone, above 
which a strong loop is formed, resembling a stirrup- 
iron, to receive the foot of the diver. The diver wears 
no clothes, except a slip of calico round his loins, — 
swimming in the water, he takes hold of the rope, and 
puts one foot into the loop or stirrup, on the top of 
the stone. He remains in this upright position for a 
little while, supporting himself by the motion of one 
arm. Then a basket, formed of a wooden hoop and 
net-work, suspended by a rope, is thrown into the 
water to him, and in it he places his other foot. Both 
the ropes of the stone and the basket he holds for a 
little while in one hand. When he feels himself pro- 
perly prepared and ready to go down, he grasps his 
nostrils with one hand, to prevent tiie water from 
rushing in ) with the other gives a sudden pnll to the 
running-knot suspending the stone, and instantly 
descend : the remainder of the rope fixed to thL 
basket is thrown into the water after him, at the 
same moment : the rope attached to the atone is iu 
such a position as to follow him of itself. As soon 
as he touches the bottom, be disentangles his foot 
from the stone, which is Immediately drawn np, ana 
suspended agam to th« projecting oar in the same 
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tnuniie]^ fts before, to be iH i'eadiness for the next diver. 
The diver, arrived at the bottom of the sea, tlirows 
himself as much as possible upon his face, and col- 
lects every thing he can get hold of into the basket. 
"When he is ready to ascend he gives a jerk to the 
rope, and the persons in the boat, who hold the other 
end of it, haul it up as speedily as possible. The 
diver^ at the same time, free of every incumbrance, 
warps up by the rope, and always gets above water a 
considerable time before the basket. He presently 
comes up at a distance from the boat, and swims 
about, or takes hold of an oar or a rope, until his turn 
comes to descend again ; but he seldom comes into 
the boat, until the labour of the day^ is over. When 
a young diver is training to the business, he descends 
in the arms of a man completely, experienced in the 
art, who takes great care of him, and shows him the 
manner of proceeding, and the pupil at first brings up 
in his hand a single oyster, a stone, or a little sand, 
merely to show that he has reached the bottom. The 
length of time during which the divers remain under 
water, is rarely much more than a minute and a half 3 
yet in this short period, in a ground richly clothed 
with oysters, an expert diver will often put as many 
as one hundred and fifty into his basket. There are 
two divers attached to each stone, so that they go 
down alternately : the one rests and refreshes, while 
the other plunges. The men, after diving, generally 
find a small quantity of blood issue from their nose 
and ears, which they consider as a favourable symp- 
tom, and perform the operation with greater comfort 
after the bleeding has commenced. They seem to 
enjoy the labour as a pleasant pastime, and never 
murmur or complain, unless when the banks contain 
a scarcity of oysters, though their labours are conti- 
nued for six hours. 

When the day is sufficiently advanced, the head 
pilot makes a signal, and the fleet set sail for the shore. 
All descriptions of people hasten to the water's edge 
to welcome their return, and the crowd, stir, and noise 
are then immense. Every boat comes to its own 
station, and the oysters are carried into certain paved 
enclosures on the sea-shore, where they are allowed 
to remain in heaps (of course, well guarded) for ten 
days, that time being necessary to render them 
putrid. When the oysters are sufficiently decayed, 
they are thrown into a large vessel filled with salt 
water, and left there for twelve hours to soften their 
jputrid substance. The oysters are then taken up, 
one by one, the shells broken from one another, and 
washed in the water. Those shells which have pearls 
adhering to them are thrown on one side, and after- 
wards handed to clippers, whose business it is to dis- 
engage the pearls fix>m the shells, with pincers. 

When all the shells are thrown out, the slimy sub- 
stance of the oysters remains, mixed with sand and 
broken fragments of shells, at the bottom of the 
vessel. The dirty water is lifted out in buckets, and 
poured into a sack made like a jelly-bag, so that no 
Dearls can be lost. Fresh water being then added 
trom time to time, and the whole substance in the 
vessel continually agitated, the sand and pearls 
together are by degrees allowed to sink to the bottom. 

As soon as the sand is dry, it is sifted -, the large 
pearls, being conspicuous, are easily gathered ; but the 
separatmg tiie small and diminutive ('* seed pearls,** 
as they are called), is a work of considerable labour. 
When once separated from the sand, washed with 
salt water, dried, and rendered perfectly clean, they 
are sorted into classes, according to their sizes, by 
being passed through sieves. After this, a hole is 
drilled through each pearl j they are arranged '>n 
strings, and are then fit for the market 



Pearls have been considered as valuable ornaments 
from the earliest times : they are mentioned in the 
book of Job (xxviii. 18), and are often alluded to by 
the classical writers. There have been various at- 
tempts made to imitate them successfully, one of the 
most singular of which, — ^known to have been prac- 
tised early in the Christian sera, on the banks of the 
Red Sea, — is still carried on in China. A hole is bored 
in the shell of the pearl-oyster, a piece of iron-wire 
inserted, and the oyster restored to its place : the 
animal, wounded by the point of the wire, deposits 
a coat of peaAy matter round it: this gradualSy 
hardens, successive layers are added, till a f»earl oi 
the requisite size is formed, and the shell is once 
more brought to land. 

False pearls are made of hollow glass globules, the 
inside of which is covered with a liquid, called peari- 
essence, and then filled with white wax. This liquid 
is composed of the silver-coloured particles, which 
adhere to the scales of the Bleak (Ablette), and was 
first applied to this purpose early in the last century 
by a Frenchman of the name of Jacquin. 

In the year 1761, Linnaeus discovered the art by 
which the muscles which are found in many of our 
rivers might be made to produce pearls : but we 
believe it has never been made public The muscles 
found in the river Conway, in Wales, and in some of 
the rivers of Scotland, have not unfrequently produced 
large and fine-coloured pearls. F. £. P. 

[Abridged from Cobdinkr's History of Ceylon.'] 

THE EVENING CLOUD. 

A CLOUD lay cradled near the setting sun, 

A gleam of crimson tinged its hraided snow; 
Lon^ had I watched the glory moving on 

O er the still radianco of the lake below ; 

Tranquil its spirit seemed, and floated slow, 
E*en in its very motion there was rest, 

While every breath of eve that chanced to blow 
Wafted the traveller to the beauteous west ; — 

Emblem, methought, of the deiiarted soul. 
To whose white robe the gleam of bliss is given, 

And, by the breath of mercy, made to nSl, 
Right onward to the golden gates of heaven ; 

Where, to the eye of faith, it peaceful lies. 

And tells to man his glorious destinies. 

ON SURNAMES. 

The names which were at first given to men seem to 
have had a relation either to some remarkable quality 
by which an individual - might be distinguished, or to 
some particular circumstance in his history. Although 
there be many names, of the meaning of which all 
trace has been lost, yet it is by no means probable 
that any senseless sound was ever applied as a desig- 
nation to man. Of this we have so many examples 
in sacred and profane history, that we may draw this 
conclusion from analogy, as well as probability. Thus 
the word Adam, in the Hebrew language, signifies 
earth, and was given to the parent of mankind in 
remembrance of his being formed out of the dust of 
the ground. When Eve exclaimed, in her joy at the 
birth of her first-bom son, " I have gotten a man 
from the Lord," she gave to him the name of Cain, 
which signifies possession. To the Jewish lawgiver 
was given the name of Moses, which, in the Hebrew 
tongue, is dravm forth, in remembrance of his being 
drawn out of the water by the daughter of Pharaoh. 
Numberless similar instances might be adduced from 
Holy Writ, as well as from the Greek and Roman 

languages. 

Turn we now to the ancient, form ot our own Ian 
guage, the Anglo Saxon, in which we shall find abun- 
dant proof of that which has been asserted. Thus 
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Gilbert signifies an illustrious pledge ; Wilfred, peace 
to many; Edmund, happy peace; Conrad, powerful in 
counsel; Albert, all illustrious ,- with numberless others; 
which it would be impertinent here to produce. 

The use of surnames, as applied to individuals, is 
as ancient as the time of Jacob ; to whom the name 
of Israel, or a prince with God, was given, in remem- 
brance of his having wrestled with the angel, and 
prevailed. We find, also, among the Greeks, such sur- 
names as Poliorcetes, the destroyer of cities ; Halicamas- 
sensis, the Halicamassian ; with others of like import. 

Among the Romans, surnames began early to be 
used as hereditary distinctions} being derived, as 
names were anciently, from some qualification of the 
bearer, or event in his history. Thus the surname 
of Corws was applied to a family whose ancestor 
supposed himself to have received assistance from a 
crow on the field of battle. One who was consul of 
Rome, after the kings were expelled, was surnamed 
Publicola, from his friendship for the people. The 
ancestor of the great orator Marcus Tullius, when he 
had successfully cultivated the Cicer or vetch, was 
surnamed Cicero. All these names, and numberless 
others of like import, descended to the posterity of 
those who first bore them. 

I suppose the Romans were the only nation in old 
time who bore hereditary surnames. Amongst the 
barbarous people who possessed, in their room, the 
different countries of Europe, it is not unlikely that 
such might be applied to individuals distinguished 
among their brethren by some notable quality. It 
was in the eleventh century that they began to be 
adopted universally throughout Europe, as hereditary 
marks of distinction, and they were introduced into 
this land by the Norman invaders. 

At first, it would seem, they were confined to the 
gentry, or nobility 5 who, to Uieir Christian names, 
commonly added the names of those towns or villages 
of which they were severally lords, whether in Nor- 
mandy or England : as Roger de Montgomery, William 
de Courtney, Jocelinc de Percy, William de Copeland, 
Thomas de Stanley, &c.*. 

" The most surnames in number," says Camden, 
" the most ancient, and of best account, have been 
loc«d, deduced fiom places in Normandie and the 
countries confining, being either the patrimoniall pos- 
•essions, or native places of such as served the con- 
queror, or came in after, out of Normandy ; as Mor- 
timer, Warren, Albigny, Goumay, Devereux, Tanker- 

ville, " "Neither," says he, "is there any 

village in Normandy that gave not denomination to 
some family in England." Moreover, several surnames 
were formed by adding Fitz (or son), to the name of 
the bearer s father ; as Fitz Osborne, Fitz Stephen, 
Fitz Patrick, Fitz Gerald, &c. j this addition not being, 
at that time, the mark of illegitimacy. Others there 
were which denoted the quality or occupation of the 
bearer: as Basset, the fat; Giffard, the liberal; 
Howard, the high warden; Boteler, the grand butler; 
with others of the like sort. ^ 

In course of time the use of surnames was adopted 
by the other classes who added to their Christian 
names the titles of their crafts: os Smith, Baker, 
Fourier, Turner, &d. 5 or, the names of their fathers : 
as Thomson, the son of Thomas; Dickson, the son of 
Dick ; Lawson, the son of Lawrence ; Hodgson, the son 
of Roger; Gibson, the son of Gilbert; &c. : or the 
qualities of body or mind for which they were dis- 
tinguished : as Long, Grey, Brown, Love, Humble, 
Young, Slender, &c. 

Of those surnames which are in use in our days, 

•There is yet, in the south-west part of Cumberland, a famUy 
tfvhose forefathers have been lords, thtw eight centunes, of the vil- 
lage wuose name they bear. 



many proceed from the causes aOove mentioned, as 
well as from others which it would be endless here 
to enumerate. It would be well, however, to mention 
a few of the changes which many of those first alluded 
to have undergone : thus, for de Bello Monte, we 
read Beaumont ; for de Cadurcis, Chaworth ; for de 
Malo Lacu, Mawley ; for de Novd Villd, Neville ; for 
de Insuld, Lisle; for de Altd Ripd, Dealtry; &c. 

We can no more, at sight of a name, determine 
the rank of him who bears it. They whose fathers 
wielded the lance or the battle-axe, now handle the 
ploughshare, or strike the anvil -, and the sons of those 
bold yeomen, who drew the bow or tilled the ground, 
now make laws for their fathers' land. 



THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

January was distinguished as tjie first month of the year by 
Numa Pompilius, the second king of Rome, when he added 
it and the month of February to the calendar or year of 
Romulus, the founder and first king of that city. This 
month, which consists of thirty-one days (originally only 
thirty), derived its appellation from the Latin Januarius, 
in honour of Janus, a Pagan deity, held in the highest 
veneration. The first month of the year was named after 
him, not only on account of his great reputation for judg- 
* ment respecting things that were past, and his presum^ 
foresight, or foreknowledge of events to come; but also, 
because he was supposed to have the gates of heaven com- 
mitted to his particukir charge ; from which circumstance, 
he was always represented with a key in his right hand. 
Hence, too, every Roman door or gate had the name of 
Janua ; therefore, the ^r«^ month being sty led Januarius, 
many authors have considered that name to have denoted 
this period as a door, or opening to a new era, or renewal 
of time : for Janus presided over time, as well as over 
war and peace. The statue of Janus had two faces, 
turned from each other ; one old, and expressive of expe- 
rience in, or allusive to, things past ; the other yowng, 
and typical of his looking forward to the future, or into 
time to come. On some occasions, he was represented with 
four faces, emblematic of the four seasons, over which he 
was supposed to have control. He was still further dis 
tinguished as the deity presiding over the year, by being 
exhibited as sitting in the centre of twelve altars; to denote 
Numas division of the year into twelve months. On this 
occasion figures were engraven on his hands, to mark the 
extent, or number of days, to which the year was aug- 
mented by that sovereign. 

Numa, who was a wise and peaceful prince, by taking 
away the honour of leading the year from March, which was 
dedicated to Mars, the paean god of war, and by pving that 
preference to January, perhaps sought to induce his people to 
value the benefits of Peace, rather than those to be expected 
from a state of warfare ;— but he was also actuated by the 
desire to begin the'year at that period when the Sun should 
reach its greatest declension, or fall ; and so keep pace with 
the progress of that luminary, until it had fulfilled its course^ 
or until the same period next year. The temple dedicated 
to Janus, was ordered, however, to be kept shut in time of 
peace, and open during war: and so powerfully did the 
amiable example and precepts of Numa operate upon his 
subjects, that he had the satisfaction, during his reign, 
of seeing this temple closed; — ^although the Romans 
were usually so addicted to war, that in the space of 800 
years, it was closed only six times. The first and longest 
period was during the life time of Numa himself ; the 
second at the end of the First Punic War ,—«Artcc during 
the reign of Augustus; — and the sixth-time during the 
reign of the emperor Nero. — ^It may be remarked in this 
place, that when Julius Cwsar made his alteration in the 
Roman Calendar, he made Juno supersede Janus, as the 
guardian deity of the Month of January. ^ ^ 

Verstegan observes, that our Saxon ancestors onginally 
styled this month, ' Wolp-Monat ;" because persons 
were in greater danger of being devoured by Wolves m 
that season of the year than in any other ;— for, the ground 
being covered with snow, and wild animals, generally, keep- 
ing within their dens and holes, as much as possible, 
these creatures, having r.o flesh to feed upon, became so 
ravenous as to attack human bemgs. When Christianity 
began to prevail in Britain. " Aewer-Yula, that is Afier 
Christmas^ became the name of the month of January. 
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In did paintings, the month of January is represented 
by the fii^re of a man clad in white ; which is typical of 
the snow that usually lies on the ground at this season :-* 
ho is hlowinff on his fingers to indicate the cold ; and under 
his left arm he holds a billet of wood ;-*or a brazier lies at 
his feet, filled with flaming wood and glowing charcoal, 
Near him stands the figure which usually represents the 
iSf^it of Aquarius, (or that twelfth part of the Zodiac, or 
8un*8 apparent annual course,) into which the Sun enters 
on the 1 9th of this month. The Anglo-Saxons, who were 
preatly addicted to drinking, depict^ January as a man 
«i6ated at a table and drinking ale from a goblet : in the 
back ground were seen persons ploughing with oxen, sow- 
ing s^d, and otherwise employed in agricultural labours 
peculiar to the winter season of the year. 

TUESDAY, Ist JANUARY. 

Ths Day of Circumcision, or New Year's Day. — This day was 
kept as a festival by the Greeks, in which they celebrated the com- 
pletion of the sun's annual course, and rejoiced that it had again 
begun its enlivening progress: and, in honour of Janus, by the 
Romans, who were in the hanit of sending presents of dried figs, 
dates covered with leaf-goldj also honey ana other sweetmeats, to 
their friends ; expressing a wish that they might enjoy the swuti of 
the year into which they had just entered ; they also visited and con- 
|[ratula:ted each other, and offered up vows for mutual preserva- 
tion. The. Day of Circumcision was instituted in the Christian 
Church, by Pope Felix III., A.D. 487, under the denomination of 
the Octave ef ChrtHnias ; and introduced into the English Liturgy in 
1550, in commemoration of the Circumcision of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to the Jewish ritual, on the 8th day after his nativity. 

The First of January having been observed by Pagan nations as 
a day of rejoicing, and for onerin||[ up sacrifices to th^idol Janus, 
the primitive Christians celebrated it as a Fast, in order to avoid even 
tlie semblance of joining in their customs and worship. Accord- 
ing to the Catholic Legends, it was held in such high esteem by the 
I^mans, that they would not sully^ it even by martyring the Cnris- 
tians, at such a jo^ul penod ! It is still kept as a holiday through- 
out the several nations of Europe and America; the bells of most 
of the churches being rung at midnight to welcome the New Year. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

1067 WiUiam the Conqueror crowned at Westminster. 

1308 WiUiam Tell, the Swiss patriot, aroused his countrymen against 

the Austrians : the opposition was carried on during three 

centuries, and terminated in the independence of Switzerland, 

by the treaty of Westphalia, A.D. 1648. 
1651 Charles li, crowned King of the Scots, at Scone, near Perth. 
1689 Abdication of Jamei II, King of England. 
1790 Edmund Burke bom. 
1801 The Union of Great Britain with Ireland, as established by 

Act of Parliament, is dated firom tbii day. 
1801 Piazzi, an astronomer of Palermo, in Sicily, discoTered a new 

planet, which he named Csres. 

WEDNESDAY, 2nd. 
Tins day is a Jewish Fast, on account of the first approaches made 
by Nebuchadneczar, King of Babylon, towards the siege of Jerusa- 
lem, as recorded in the 29th' chapter of Jeremiah. 

18 Livy, the Roman historian, died at Padua, his native city. 

18 On the same day .and year, (hid, the Latin poet, died 
1727 General Wolfe horn. 
1801 Lavater; the Phynognomist, died at Zurich. 
1827 Dr. John Mason Good died near London. 

THURSDAY, 3rd. 

Marcus Tullius Cicero, the great Roman orator, bom in the 107th 

year before the birth of Christ. 
1322 Philif the Longi King Of France, died. Once, when urged to 

punish a rebellious nobleman, he said to his courtiers, *' It is 
• nleasant to have vengeance in our power, and not to take it." 

1670 General itfonXe, Duke of Albemarle, died. 
1795 Jotiah Wedgewood, the celebrated chemist and potter, died. 
1805 Charles TVwiiisy, the collector of the Townleian Marbles in 

the British Museum, died. 

FRIDAY, 4th. 
1568 Roger Aseham, tutor to Queen Elizabeth, died. 
1580 Archbishop Usher horn, 

SATURDAY, 5th. 
1477 Charlss the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, killed at the Battle of 

Nancy. . 
1724 Czartan Petrarch, a Greek, died at Rofroech, near Temcswar 

in Hungary, aged 185 years. 
1757 hamiens attempted to asaassinate Louis XV. of France. 
827 Frederick, Duke of York, died. 

SUNDAY, 6th. 

Epiphany, TwBLrni Day : or Old Christmas Day.— The Greek 

word Epiphaneia, Uj^nifies an appearance, apparition, or nuinifesta' 

tion ; and this dinr is kept as a festival throughout Christendom, in 

commemoration of the manifestation, or appearance, of Christ upon 

arth. The early Christians celebrated the feast of the Nativity of 

Jesus, durine twelve davs ; namelv, from Christmas, the day of his 

irth, untrl the twelfth day onwaros : the first and last of these days 

ere denominated Epiphany; namely, the greater and the ieuef 

Epiphany ; and they were observed with tne greatest solemnity. 

The/Er«r, or grteter one, was celebrated on account of C'hrist having, 

on that day, become incarnate, or assumea the human form ; or, as 

.he Scriptural writei) have it, ** made his appearance in the fieftli." 

The uen I, or ^esser £i»ipluay» was obsenred on account of three 



manifestations, or .appearances, which were all thought to nave taken 
pface on this day, although not in the same year ; the>lrii was the 
ttw which conducted tlie Magi, or wise men, from the east towards 
Bethlehem : the second, the descent of the Holy Ghoet, in the form of 
a dove, at the baptism of Christ in tne river Jordan; and the third, 
the turning of the water into wine, at the marriage m Cana, which 
was the fint miracU that Jesus perfDrmed. 

The Epipham Y or Twelfth-Day, appears to have been observed as 
a separate Feast in the year 813 ; but Pope Julius I. is said to have 
disunfuwhed the Feasts of the Nativity and Epiphany, so early a» 
the middle of the fourth centurv* 

In order to commemorate the offerings of the ancient Maci, the 
King of Great Bntain, either personallv or through his GFand 
Chamberlain, annually offers a quantity of gold, franaincense, and 
myrrh, on this day, at the altar of the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
In Spain, where Epiphany is called the Feast of the Three Kings, the 
sovereign is accustomed to niake similar ofierinn. 

From the circumstance of this festival being held twelve days after 
Christmas, it has derived the common name ofTwBLPTH Day: by 
which appellation it is most generally known. Throughout Cnris- 
tendom, it is the custom to provide a frait cake for each family , 
thence denominated Twelfth Cake. ^See page 4). 

England is not singular in the restive observance of Twelfth 
Pay : for nearly the whole of Europe practiies the like customs; 
whicn differ only in a few particular points, arising from national, 
political, or religious prejudices. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the Carnival commences on Twxlitn Day, and usuallv lasts till 
Lent. Lighting fires in the wheat-fields on this day, is still common 
in some parts oiHereford and Gloucestershire; andf the evening con- 
cludes with feasting and dancing : — a similai custom in Scotland and 
Ireland, is denominated Be/t«tgn ; that is, ** The ihre of the God Baal.' 
1402 Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, bora 
1698 Metastasio, the famous Italian poet, bom. 

MONDAY, 7th. 
Plough-Monday. — ^Anciently on the first Monday after Epiphany* 
all husbandmen resumed the Plough. In many parts of thu country, 
especiallv in the North, the Plough is still drawn in procession from 
house to nouse, bv men gailv decorated with ribbons ; and in many 
cases, by others- dressed as clowns, witches, &c. 

1558 Calais, which had been in possession of the Engtiah during 
two hundred years, surrendered to the French. 

1715 Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, died. 

1763 AMan SU^msay, the Scottish pastoral poet, died. 

1785 Mr. Blahchard, accompamed by Dr. J«Beries, went from 
Dover to Calais, in an air-balloon. 

TUESDAY, 8th. 
Dedicated to St. Lvcian* 
1258 The city of Baodad taken by the TarUn. 
1642 Galileo, the celebrated Tuscan astionomer, died. 
1784 A Treaty signed at Constantinople, by which the Crtiii«a was 
given up for ever by the Turks, to Ruteia. 

WEDNESDAY. 9th. 
1757 Fontenelle, Author of Dialogues of the Dead, &c., died. 

1806 Public Funeral of Admiral Lord Nelson. 

THURSDAY. lOlh. 
1645 WiUiam Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, beheaded on Tower- 
hill, in the 71st year of his age, on a fklse accusation of treason. 
1778 Linnmtu, the celebrated Sweduh botanist, died. 

FRIDAY, nth. 
Hilary Term begins. 
1698 Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, came to England, and 
worked as a mechanic in the dock-yard at Deptford, as 
well as in the workshops of various mechanics ; in order to 
carry the English arts into his own country. 
1753 Sir Hans Sloaue, phyfadzn to George II., a celebrated botanist 

and collector of^curiosities, died at Chelsea. 
1801 Cimarosa, the celebrated ludian musician, died. 

SATURDAY, 12th. 

1807 Leyden, m Holland, severely injured by the eiploaion of a 

large quantity of gunpowder; 150 persons killed, and upwards 

of 2000 wounded. 

SUNDAY, 13th. 
First Sutiday Arrcn Epiphany. Cambridge Hilary Term begins. 
1790 Monastic Establishments suppressed in France. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COlOnTTEB OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION. 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 



HISTORY OF THE CULTIVATION, MANUFACTURE, AND USE OF TEA. 



valien af Iki Tta-Flant. 



Fu'n IT. Gathering the Lava of lAa Tia-PlaM 



The tree, or rather shrub, from the leaves of vhich 
that refreshing and now indiepenaahle beverage called 
Tka is made, is a native of China and Japan, in 
which conntries alone it ia cultivated for use. It is 
an evergreen, somewhat resembling the myrtle in 
appearance, and grows to a height varying between 
three and six feet. It is capable of enduring great 
variations of climate, being cultivated alike in the 
neighbourhood of Canton, where the heat is at times 
ahnoat insupportable to the natives ; and around the 
walla of Pekin, where the winter is, not unftequently, 
•a aevere u in the north of Eurooe. The best sorts, 

Voi.n. 



however, are the productiim of a more temperate cli- 
mate ; the finest teas are said to be grown in the pro- 
vince of Nanking, occupying nearly the middle sta- 
tion between the two extremes mentioned above ; and 
the greatest portion of what ia bronght to the Canton 
market, and sold to the European merchants, is th< 
produce of the hilly, but populous and industrious, 
province of Fokien, situated on the sea-coast to the 
north-east of Canton. It appears to thrive best ui 
valleys, or on the sloping banks of hills, exposed te 
the southern sun, and especially on the hanks of riveia 
or rivulets. 
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rbe first European writer who mentioiiB tea is 
Giovanni Botero^ an eminait Italian author, who pub- 
lished a treatise, about the year 1590, on the causes 
of the magnificence and greatness of cities. He 
does not mention tea by name, but he describes it in 
such a manner, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
" The Chinese," he say^, " have a herb, out of which 
they press a delicate juice, which serves them for 
drink, instead of wine : it c^ preserves their health, 
and forces them from all those evils which the inmio- 
derate use of wine produces among us." 

The tea-plant is propagated from the seed, and the 
manner of sowing it is represented in Plate I. 

Holes are drilled in the ground at equal distances, 
and in regular rows ; into each hole the planter 
throws as many as six, or even a dozen seeds, not 
above a fifth part of the seed planted being expected 
to grow. While coming to maturity, they are care- 
fully watered > and though, when once out of the 
ground, they would continue to vegetate without 
further care, the more industrious cultivators annuaUy 
manure the ground, and clear the crop from weeds. 

Amongst other stories relative to the tea-tree, it 
has been said that some of the finest specimens grow 
on the precipitous decUvities of rocky mountains, 
where it is too difficult or too dangerous for human 
beings to gather them; and that the Chinese, in order 
to procure them, pelt a race of monkeys, which in- 
habit these inapproachable recesses, with stones, pro- 
voking them to return the compliment with a shower 
of tea-branches. This story, however, refutes itself : 
the tea-plant, whose leaves are worth gathering for 
home use or for commerce, is a cultivated, not a wild 
plant ; and where man could not approach to gather, 
he certainly could neither sow, water, nor manure. 

The leaves of the tea-plant are not fit for gathering 
until the third year, at which period they are in 
their prime, and most plentiful. When about seven 
years old, the shrub has generally grown to about 
the height of a man, and its leaves become few and 
coarse : it is then generally cut down to the stem, 
which, in the succeeding summer, produces an exu- 
berant crop of fresh shoots and leaves ; this opera- 
tion, however, is sometimes deferred tiU the plant is 
ten years old. 

The process of gathering the tea, as represented in 
Plate II. is one of great nicety and importance. Each 
leaf is plucked separately from the stalk 3 the hands 
of the gatherer are kept carefiiUy clean, and, in col- 
lecting some of the fine sorts, he hardly ventures to 
breathe on the plant. At a place called Udsi, in the 
island of Japan, is a mountain, the climate of which 
ts supposed to be particularly congenial to the growth 
of tea, and the whole crop which grows upon it is 
reserved for the sole use and disposal of the emperor. 
A wide and deep ditch round the base of the moun- 
tain prevents all access, except to the appointed 
guardians of its treasures. The shrubs are carefully 
cleansed of dust, and protected from any inclemency 
of the weather. The labourers who collect the leaves, 
are obliged, for some weeks previous, to abstain from 
all gross food, lest their breath or perspiration might 
injure the flavour; tKey wear fine gloves while at 
work, and during that period bathe two or three 
times a day. • 

Notwithstanding the tediousness of such an opera- 
tion, a labourer can frequently collect from four to 
ten, or even fifteen pounds a day. Three or four of 
these gatherings take place during the season ; viz., 
towards the end of February or beginning of March ; 
in April or Hay ; towards the middle of June ; and 
in August. From the first gathering, which consists 
of the very young and ten<kr leaves only, the most 



valuable teas are manuiacuoed; vuB.,the green tea 
called Gunpowder, and the bladi tea ealled Pekoe. 
The produce of this fint gathering is also denominated 
in CMna, Imperial tea, probably because where the 
shrub is not cultivated with a view to supplying the 
demands of the Canton market, it is reserved, either 
in obedience to the law, or on account of its superiov 
vahie, for the consumption of the emperor and his 
court. From the second and third cvopa, are manu- 
factured the green teas called in our shops Hyson and 
Imperial, and the black teas den<Mninated Souchong 
and Congou. The light and inferior leaves separated 
from the Hyson by winnowing, form a tea called Hyson- 
skin, much in demand by the Americans, who are also 
the largest general pun^asers of green teas. On the 
other hand, some of the choioest and tenderest leaves 
of the second gathering, are ficeqnentiy mixed with 
those of the first. From the fourth crop is manu- 
factured the coarsest species of black tea called Bohea } 
and this crop is mixed with an inferior tea, grown in 
a district called Woping, near Canton; together with 
such tea ais remained unsold in the market of the last 
season. 

Owing to the minute division of land in China, 
there can be few, if any, large tea-growers ; the plan- 
tations are small, and the business of thiem carried 
on by the owner and his own family, who carry the 
produce of each picking immediately to market, where 
it is disposed of to a class of persons whose business 
it is to collect and dry the leaves, ready for the 
Canton tea-merchants. 

The process of drying, which should commence aa 
soon as possible after the leaves have been gathered, 
differs according to the quality of the tea. Some 
are only exposed under a shed to the sun*s rays, and 
firequeiutly turned. The process represented in the 
next cut, and which we shall now explain, is supposed 
to apply only to the green teas. 

A diying-house, as represented in Plate III., will 
contain from five to ten or twenty small furnaces, 
on the top of each of which is a flat-bottomed and 
shallow iron pan ; there is also a long, low table, 
covered with mats, on which the leaves are spread 
and rolled, after they have gone through the first 
stage of liie process, which we may call baking. 
When the pans are heated to the proper temperature, 
a few pounds of fresh-gathered leaves are placed 
upon them : the fresh and juicy leaves crack as they 
touch the pan, and it is the business of the operator 
to stir and shift them about as rapidly as possible, 
with his bare hands, until they become too hot to be 
touched without pain. At this moment, he takes off 
the leaves with a kind of shovel, like a fisn, and pours 
them on the mats before the rollers, who, taking them 
up by small quantities at a time, roll them in the 
palms of their hands, in one direction only ; while 
assistants with fans are employed to fan the leaves, 
in order that they may be the quicker cooled, and re 
tain their curl ^e longer. To secure the complete 
evaporation of all moisture from the leaves, as well as 
the stability of their curi, the operation of drjring 
and rolling is repeated two or three times, or even 
oftener, if necessary, — the pans being, on each suc- 
cessive occasion, less and less heated, and the whole 
process performed with increasing slowness and cau- 
tion. The baves are then separated into their several 
classes, and stored away for domestic use oir for sale. 
It was, at one time, supposed that the green teas wert 
dried on copper pans, and that they owed their fine 
green colour to that circumstance, which was ^}m* 
said to render a firee use of them noxious to the 
human frame ; but this idea is now held to be with- 
out any foundation, the most accurate experhnenis 
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having failed in detecting the slightest particle of cop- 
per in the infiision. 

After the tea has heen thus gathered by the culti- 
vator, and cured and assorted by those who, for 
wjant of a better Aaione^ we may call Tea-collectors, it 
is finally sold to the ''Tea-merchants'* of Canton, 
who complete the manufactuie by mixing and gar- 
bling the different qualities, in which women and 
children are chiefly employed : the tea then receives 
a last drying, is divided according to quality, packed 
in chests, and made up into parcels of from one hun- 
dred to six hundred chests each^ which are stamped 
with the name of the district, grower, and manufac- 
turer, and called, from a Chinese word, meaning teal 
or stan^. Chops. 

The use of tea as a beverage in China is of an anti- 
quity beyond record, and is as universal as it is ancient -, 
from the emperor to the lowest peasant or labourer, all 
alike drink tea^ varying only in quality. That consumed 
by the common people must, however, be not only of 
an inferior dass, but very weak ; as the native attend- 
ants on Lord Macartney's embassy were ccmtinually 
begging the refuse leaves, which had been already 
used by the English, because, after pouring fresh water 
over them, they obtained a better beverage than what 
they had usually an opportunity of enjoying. On the 
other hand, some tea presented by the emperor Kicn- 
Long to Lord Macartney was found to want some- 
what of the astringency which the British tea-drinker 
is accustomed to look for and to value in the infusion. 

Thrice at least in the day every Chinese drinks tea, 
but all who enjoy the means have recourse to the re- 
freshing beverage much more frequently ; it is the 
constant offering to a guest, and forms a portion of 
every sacrifice to their idols. It is made in China as 
with us, by pouring boiling water on the dried leaves ; 
but the Chinese use neither milk nor sugar. 

Mr. Ellis, in an account of one of Loid Amherst's 
visits of ceremony to Kwang, a mandarin of high 
rank, says, ''The tea served round was that oidy 
used on occasions of ceremony, called Yu-tien : it 
was a small-leafed highly-flavoured green tea. In 
Lord Amherst's and Kwang's cups there was a thin 
perforated silver plate, to keep the leaves down, and 
let the infusion pcLss through. The cups used by the 
Mandarins of rank, in form, resemble coffee-cups, 
and are placed in a wooden or metal saucer, shaped 
like the Chinese boat^.** 

From Mr. Ellis's Journal we also transcribe the 
following passage, descriptive of a plantation, and of 
the Chinese method of irrigation. " Our walk led 
us through a valley, where wf saw, for the first time, 
the tea-plant. It is a beautiful shrub, resembling a 
myrtle, with a yellow flower extremely fragrant. The 
plantations were not here of any extent, and were 
either surrounded by small fields of other cultivation, 
or placed in detached spots ; we also saw the ginger 
in small patches, covered with a frame- work to pro- 
tect it from the burds. Irrigation is conducted by a 
chain-pump, worked by the hand, capable, I think, 
of being employed in England with advantage. An 
axle, with cogs, is fixed at each end of the trough, 
over which the flat boards pass -, at the end of the 
uppermost axle cross-bars are attached, serving as a 
wheel ; to these again handles are fixed, which the 
man works, using each hand alternately. The labour 
is light and the quantity of water raised considerable. 
The view from the top of the mountain repaid the 
labour of ascent. The scene was in the true moun- 
tain style, rock above rock in endless and sublime 
variety. This wildness was beautifully contrasted by 
the cultivation of the valleys, speckled with white 
cottages and farm-houses. Wc had been observed 



from the low grounds by the peasants, and on our 
descent were received by a crowd, who followed us 
with shouts, that might, had it not been for their 
subsequent civility in offering us tea, have been mis-* 
taken for insc^ence ; as it was, they certainly were 
merely the rude expressions of astonishment." 

In Japan, where tea is also a beverage common 
to most classes of persons, they reduce it to a fine 
powder, which they place before the company, in a 
box forming part of the tea-equipage. The cups 
beiug filled with warm water, the powdered tea is 
taken from the box, on the point of a knife, and 
tlirown into the cups, which are then handed to the 
company. 

It remains only to give a short account of the iu • 
troduction of tea into England, and of the progress 
of a trade, which to use the words of Mr. M'CidlocL, 
is, considering its late rise, and present magnitude, the 
most extraordinary phenomenon in the history of 
commerce. The Dutch are said to have brought tea 
to Europe early in the seventeenth century, but there 
is no trace of its being known in this country until 
after 1 650 ; in 1660 it is coupled with coffee, chocolate, 
and sherbet, in an act imposing a duty of eight-pence 
a gallon on all quantities of these liquors sold in 
coffee-houses. That it was, however, in no very exten- 
sive demand, even among people of fashion, and as a 
foreign luxury, may be conjectured from a memoran- 
dum of Pepys, who says in his Diary, " 25th Septem* 
her, 1661, I sent for a cup of tea, a China drink, of 
which I had never drunk before." 

Three years after, two pounds two ounces of it were 
considered a present which it was not unworthy the 
king (Qiarles the Second) to receive from the East 
India Company, and in 1667 tiiat company, for the 
first time, gave an order to their agents to send some 
cm their account, to England, limiting the order, how 
ever, to one hundred pounds of the best that could be got. 
The price of some brought from Holland about this 
time by the Earls of Arlington and Ossory, distin- 
g^shed noblemen of the court of Charles the Second, 
is said to have been 60#. a pound. 

The tea trade of England did not make much 
progress during the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, for the importation between the years 1700 and 
1710, amounted to less than 800,000 pounds. It 
was still a scarce luxury, confined to the wealthy : it 
was made in small pots of the most costiy china, 
holding not more than h«Jf a pint, and drunk out of 
cups whose capacity scarcely exceeded that of a large 
table-spoon. It is probably to this period, or some- 
what later, that we may refer the anecdote, if- true, 
of the country lady, who reeeiving as a present, a 
small quantity of tea, in total ignorance of its real 
use, looked upon it as some outlandish vegetable, 
boiled it until she thought it was tender, and then, 
throwing away the water, endeavoured to eat th«r 
leaves. 

Those of our readers who may wish for more 
information respecting the progress of thjs important 
trade than our limits enable us to give, wiU find It in 
M'Colloch's Dictionary of Commerce, to which valu- 
able work we are indebted for some of the materials 
of this paper. We have only room to add, that, 
in the century between 1710 and 1810, the teas 
imported into this country, amounted to upwards of 
750 millions of pounds, of whicli more than than 630 
millions were sold for home consumption 3 between 
1810 and 1828, the total importation exceeded 427 
millions of pounds, being on an average between 
twenty-three and twenty-four millions a year 5 and 
in 1831, the quantity imported, was 26,043,223 
pounds. 
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POPULAR LPTERATURE. 

SXTRACT ntOH A LECTU&X DILIVCBBD TO THS I 

LITBRABV AND PRILOSOFHICAL SOCIKTY, 

By tbb dean OF CHICHESTER, thb Prksidbnt. 
Tur. Lecturer, after detailing the process by which 
fitcrature has gradually become cheap and accessible 
to all orders of society, proceeds to say : 

" It is not, at present, a question, whether this 
state or things was to have been dcsfred, or to have 
been deprecated. It is perfectly in vain for any man, 
however elevated or powerful, to otfer the feeble re- 
sistance of his single strength to the course and 
imptdse of events. Bat, for myself, I confess that 
(with certain restrictions and cautions, to which I 
shall presently allude) I cannot consider this state of 
things as at ail to be regretted, 

" As a general question, ignorance mniit ever be 
conridered as an evil, knowledge as a good ; and. in 
propurtion as the former is circnmacribed, and the 
latter diffused, so much is gained to the great canse 
of human improvement and happiness. Still less 
can the extension of knowledge be lamented, in respect 
10 the cause of religion and morality. So long as 



truth IS elicited, illustrated, and confirmed, wcj who 
believe the religion tliat we profess, and the morality 
whose principles we acknowledge, both to stand on 
the basis uf truth, cannot but rejoice. It njust, also, 
be a matter of gratification, that the faculties with 
which God has endowed mankind should be culti- 
vated and improved in the greatest number of per- 
sons. The imagination, the memory, the reason, ure 
the gift of our common Creator ; nor can any one of 
these faculties be n^lected or disused, without dero- 
gating from the perfect man, exactly as he is dete- 
riorated, if any of his bodily powers — his eye or his 
ear — were obstructed in the exercise of its proper 
fhnctions. 

" It surely must also happen that intellectual culti- 
vation will, in many instances, call men off from gross 
and vulgar gratifications > will soften their ferocity, 
and curb their violent passions. Neither does it ne- 
cessarily follow, that mental improvement will render 
them unfit or indisposed for performing those labo- 
rious offices, which indigence imposes on the great 
mass of mankind. Men pique themselves, not oq 
what they possess in common with others, but on 
what exempts them from the ordinary herd. Were 
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reading and writing universal^ were the minds of all 
cultivated and improved, men would no more be vain 
of such accomplishments, than they now are vain of 
being able to walk or to see. 

" It still remains a fact, that may be confirmed by 
reference to authentic documents, that the greatest 
number of crimes is committed by the ignorant 3 and it 
is also a truth, proved by experience, that the cultivation 
of the working -classes has produced numerous cases 
of individuals, whose talents have been called forth, 
whose minds have been expanded, and who have 
been rendered happier and better by education, with- 
out their having been in the slightest degree unfitted 
for the duties of their humble station. 

*' I might cite the names of Struthers, of Millhouse, 
of Jones, of Colling. But I should be unpardonable 
in travelling so far from home, when our own city 
can, at this moment, afford the living instance of an 
individual*, who has successfully cultivated the 
poetical talents which Providence has given him; 
who has ensured the trial of praise from the illus-^ 
trious and the talented, without contractingoi single 
habit unsuitable to hid station in life ; and who has 
made his cultivated intellect serve only as a means of 
maintaining a family, of affording to himself a solace 
and recreation from toil, and of delighting his mind 
with the bright and fair creations of the imagina- 
tion." 

THE SEVERE FROST OF 1684. 
[Extract from Evelyn s Diary. "l 

• 

Jan, 24. — " The Frost continuing more and more se- 
vere, the Thames, before London, was still planted 
with booths in formal streets, all sorts of trades and 
shops, famished and iiill of commodities, even to a 
printing-press, where the people and ladies took a 
fancy to have their names printed, and the day and 
the year set down, when printed on the Thames : this 
humour took so universally, that it was estimated the 
printer gained five pounds a-day, for printing a line 
only, at sixpence a name, besides what he got by 
ballads, &c. Coaches plied from Westminster to the 
Temple, and from other stairs to and fro, as in the 
streets 3 sleds, sliding with skaites, a bull-baiting, 
horse and coach-races, puppet-plays and interludes, 
cooks, tippling, and other lewd places ; so that it 
seemed to be a bacchanalian triumph, or carnival on 
the water ; whilst it was a severe judgment on the 
land, the trees not only splitting as if lightning-struck, 
but men and cattle perishing in divers places, and 
the very seas so locked up with ice, that no vessels 
could stir out or come in. The fowls, fish, and birds, 
and all our exotic plants and greens, universally pe- 
rishing. Many parks of deer were destroyed ; and 
all sorts of fuel so dear, that there were great con- 
tributions to keep the poor alive. Nor was this severe 
weather much less intense in most parts of Europe, 
even «s far as Spain in the most southern tracts. 

" London, by reason of the excessive coldness of 
the air hindering the ascent of the smoke, was so filled 
with the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal, that hardly 
could any one see across the streets, and this, filling 
the lungs with its gross particles, exceedingly ob- 
structed the breast, so as one could scarcely breathe 
There was no water to be had from the pipes and 
engines 3 nor could the brewers and divers other 
trsulesmen work, and every moment was fuU of dis- 
astrous incidents.** 

It appears, by the following extract from an old 
1M)S. account-book of a parish in the city, of sums 
eiq;)ended, that, in consequence of the diirtress occa- 

* Charlef (^rocker, a shoemaker^ author of tbe VaU of Ubicurity, 
and other very pleasing Poems. 



sioned to the poor by this frost, a King's LHter was 

issued for their relief : — 

1684. Collected on ye 13 and 20 of Jany by rertue dt his 
M**«" letter for y« releefe of y® poore people in distress by 
reason of y« extreame hard weather y« some of thirty-two 
pounds and tenn shillings. L.xxxii. x 

DRUNKENNESS. 



Drunkenness is the parent of idleness; Poverty is the ofispfing ol 
idleness. The drunkard's work is little, but his expenses are 
great. D*. Johnson. 

We proved, very lately, the healthiness of Great Bri- 
tain, by the best of tests — the length of life which 
Englishmen enjoy over the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries, provided ^ey take no desperate courses to 
shorten their existence. We have now to contrast 
this pleasing statement, by pointing out one of the 
great and besetting sins of the land — one which, from 
its prevalence, brings with it, more than any other, the 
greatest mass of sorrow, wretchedness, and crime. 
We speak of drunkenness, and of drunkenness of the 
most dangerous kind, and which is brought on by the 
abuse not simply of intoxicating, but of poisonous 
liquors*. 

Those who are most fatally and obstinately attached 
to this vice, must, in some interval of reflection (for 
such moments will occur), admit that the use of 
ardent spirits has both corrupted their minds, and 
weakened their bodies — ^thus destrojring both vigour 
and virtue at the same moment, the unhappy sub- 
ject is rendered both too idle, and too feeble for work. 
So that while drinking makes man poor by the pre- 
sent expense, it disables him from retrieving the ill 
consequences by subsequent industry. 

Dr. WiUan, in his Reports on the Diseases in London, 
states his conviction, that " considerably more than 
one-eighth of all the deaths which take place in the 
metropolis, in persons above twenty years old, hap- 
pen prematurely, through excess in drinking spirits.'* — 
" Some," he adds, " after repeated fits of derange- 
ment, expire in a sudden and violent phrensy. Some 
are hurried out of the world by apoplexies.j others 
perish by the slower {)rocess of jaundice, dropsy, in- 
ternal ulcers, and mortification in the limbs,** 

Our present' object is to show the rbsui^ts, the 
fatal results of drunkenness, as they affect, at the pre- 
sent moment, the good order and well-being of society. 
Our facts and statements are derived from a valuable 
body of Evidence annexed to a '' Report of the House 
of Commons, on the Observance of the Lord^s Day;" 
for it happens, that amongst the numy bad conse- 
quences of drinking, none is more striking than the 
desecration of the Sabbath, both by the drunkard him- 
self, and all who administer to his miserable passion. 

Doctor John Richabd Fabbs. 

I consider that the use of spirits has greatly increased 
the diseases of the lower classes, and at the same time 
tended to demoralize their minds. 

Are you acquainted generally with the nabits, and 

wishes, and inclinations, and tbe general dispositions of the 

lower orders of the people, from your practice ?- ^In all 

classes ; and during the earlier period of my life, as the 

physician of a public medical institution, I had the charge 

of the poor in one of the most populous districts of Lon 

don. I have now been engaged m Great Britain in the 

study and practice of medicine forty years, and during that 

period, I have had an opportunity of seeing the destructive 

effects of spirits on all classes, on a large scale ; wad I have 

no hesitation in saying it is the great enemy of the BnUsh 

constitution. 

• In the year 1830, the hcmt eotuumption duty on spirito wa. 
paid, in England alone, on npwanto of UmIv4 mtlUans Mid a halfoj 



f 



aliom, of which quantity, uptoards of seven miUiont and ahalfwer^ 
"ritisk. It is known that by different proceaaes, the quantity of raw 



spirits is increaaed venr largely— the before-mentioned quantity, there- 
. (ore, great as it is, is ^tTy Iw indeed below the amount oonsainsd. 
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Mr. Josif WoNTNXR, Keeper i^NewgiOe. 

I consider, that the allowing publio*hou80S and the ^pn- 
flhops to be kept open befi>re Divine Service in the morning 
esnaee a greater nraach of the Sabbath than almost any 
thing else. In my immediate neighbourhood, I see them 
at flv^ six* seven, eight, and nine o'clock in the momizig, 
coming out of the houses in a state of disgraceful inebria- 
tion. 

So that, in point of fact, the law permitting the public- 
houses to remain open until the hours of divine service, 
gives the opportunity to many to get into such a state of in- 
toxication, tiiat they are quite unfit for the religious duties 

of the day ; is not that so ? Quite ; they are indisposed 

to it also. 

In your experience, have you ibund these gin-shops to be 
the source of almost all the crime in the metropolis ?—— 
I havv ibund pciaoners innumerable, I may say, as to whom 
the love of drink, and the fiuilt of being able to obtain it at 
so cheap a rate, has been the ruin of them, and the cause 
of bringing them to distress. 

Tbs Rby. J. £. Tyler, Rector of St. GiMs. 

There are many fiunilies of the lower class of English 
mechanies and labourers, which I know from my own 
knowledge to be truly religious, and within their sphere 
verv exemplary ; but they, especially the younger branches 
olT uieir families, are now more than ever exposed to the 
worst sorts of temptation in the streets, and round the doors 
of gin-shops and public-houses. It is lamentable to see the 
number, of ^^oung girk especially, to whom the present 

S'n-shops ffive such facilities for their wicked doings as 
ey never had before. 

Drunkenness has been lamentably on the increase ; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of myself and those inhabit- 
ants who act with me, great outrages are constantly taking 
place whilst we are going to churcn and returning. I ear^ 
nestly press on the gentry in my parish, not to use their 
carriages to come to church on Sundays, but the dreadful 
scenes of intoxication and debauchery to which they are 
exposed, as they walk along the street, quite disarm me 
in this respect 

Will you have the goodness to stete to the Committee 
the observations that you have made, applicable to the ob- 
servance of the Lord's^y ? 1 have been most painfhlly 

reminded of the habits of drunkenness, dissipation, and 
profligacy, prevailing on Saturday night and Sunday, in a 
degree &i more lamentable than through the rest of the 
week. The cases of cholera are reported to me, as chairman 
of the Bt>ard of Health, in writing every evening, and by 
an officer every morning. The cases of cholera on Sunday 
and Monday, generally exceed those of any other day, 
sometimes two^ld, at others ibuHbld, ten-fold, and even 
as fourteen to one. 

Thi Hon. axd Rby. 6bra.rd T. Nosl, Curaie of 

Rickmond. 

Drunkenness is a vice which accelerates pauperism 
beyond every other; make a man drink* and you bring 
him soon upon the pariah; 

Ifr.GxoROB VliLaoif fjbrmerly Overseer of St. Margarefe, 

Weetmnuter. 

Will you have the goodness to describe what scenes 
have been exhibited on the Sabbath morning in your 

parish ? ^I should sav that drunkenness, and riot, and 

debauchery, on the Sabbath morning, exceeded the whole 
aggregate of the week besides, in TothiU-street, Broadway, 
Strutton-ground, and those low parts of Westminster. 

Then people who assemble on Sunday morning do not 

assemble merely for the purpose of marketing ? No, not 

merely for that purpose, the streets are very much impeded 
by a number of persons making their purchases, but the 
number is certainly greatly increased by drunken persons, 
male and female, who are turned out of the public-houses. 
It would be impossible for myself and my family te attend 
the church in the Broadway ; I have attempted sometimes 
to teke my fiunily there ; I have six children, and it is not 
safe for their persons to approach the church, for at eleven 
hi the morning the public-houses are discharged of their 
contents, and the great oroiwrtion of the people who come 
out of them, are in a state of beastly intoxication ; me^a- 
nics, labourers, prostitutes, and thieves, who are quanrelUng, 
and sometimes fighting, and talking in the most obscene 
mapner ; I cannot permit my chil&en or female servants 
to Home in oontaet with the horrid scene ; and it ill fits the 



mind, even of myself for those devotional feelings wkiek 
are essential when we approach the house of God. 

I would beg to stete, from the observation I have made^ 
and particularly during the time I was in office, that the 
scenes of drunkenness appeared to me to oommeBce fVom 
the period of the meehanic receiving his pay on tlie Sa- 
turday night ; he would frequent the publio-liouaes on the 
Saturday night, and get a stimulus, and then he would 
wait for the opening of the public-houses on Sunday morn- 
ing, when he completed ms intoxication by church-time, 
aiui then fall into the hands of women of the lowest 
class, by whom all these houses are filled ; he is taken by 
them to their haunts, where, if he baa any property, tM 
work of destruction is completed, and on IConoay morning 
he is unfit to attend to his usual avocations, firec|U0ntly ceto 
discharged, and subsequently applies to the parish for rdief. 

Mr. Thomas B akbr, SMperiniemdemt qfthe C^orSi. Jame$'e 
Diviiion of Police, describing the evils resulting ttcm 
what are <»lled pay-tebles, at pubUc-houses, where work- 
people are, most improperlv, paid by some persons, instead 
of at their masters* work-shops, says :— 

These poor wretohes, who have been standing or waiting 
an hour or two in the public-house, have become three parttf 
intoxicated ; the foreman then comes ; he pavs them their 
wages, stops out of that for their week's drinking, which he 
answers Uie publican for, and they can drink as much ai 
they like, so that they do not go lleyond their wages; and 
these men thus deprive their children and their wives ai 
three parts of what they earn during the week. The wife 
comes to the public-house ; she ffets nothing whatever ol 
the wages. In the course of an nour or two, one of them 
is carried by my police, in a stete of insensibility, perhaps 
followed by one or two of his companions, and he has 
perhaps a few halfpence, or a few shillings in his pocket, 
and it is stated by his companions, that he received so and 
so, and he had so much when he received his wages, and he 
has lost all but these few half^nce or shillings; he is 
locked up during the night; on the Sunday morning I 
release him. Tms is the main-spring of the disorder, and 
the debauchery, and I may say also, ue immoral acts. In 
the division, it is altogether dreadfrd; the scenes which 
spring from the disorder of those public-houses. Then his 
companions come, and perhaps his wife comes in the morn- 
ing, to see by the books what was found upon him, and per* 
haps there are a few hallbence only, and he has been eilier 
robbed, or spent away all the rest of his week^s earnings, 
and the wife begins to cry out, and says, there are so many 
children, and there is not a loaf of bread in the house, and 
perhaps she will scramble together a few halfpence on the 
Sundav to go to provide what she can for the children and 
herself during the Sunday. H. M. 



,Thb study of literature nourisnes youth, entertains dd 
'age, adorns prosperity, solaces adversity, is dehghtfiil at 
home» unobtrusive abroad, deserto us not by day nor by 
night, in journeying nor in retirement— ^—Cickro. 

Obsxryation and instruction, readinv and eonversatioii, 
may furnish us with ideas, but it is ttie labour and me- 
ditation of our own thoughta which must nmder tbeoa 
either useful or valuable. 



Hasty conclusions are the mark of a fbol : a wise man 
doubteth, a fool rageth, and is confident : the novice saith« 
I am sure that it is so ; the better learned answers, Perad- 
venture it may be so, but I prithee inquire. Some men 
are drunk with fancy, and man with opinion. It is a little 
learning, and but a little, which makes men conclude haa- 
tily. Experience and humility teach modesty and fear« 
Jbremy Taylor. 



Fortune is like the market, where man^ times if you can 
stay a litUe, the price will fkU : at other times she tumetfa 
the handle of the bottle first to be received, and after, tho 
belly, which it is hard to clasp. There is no greater 
than well to time the beginnings and onseto of things,- 
Bacon. 



No man can be provident of his time, who is not prudent 
in the choice of his company.— Jxremy Taylor. 

Idlbitbss travels very leisurelv, and Poverty soon over 
takes her. Humtrr. 
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ORIGIN OF PROPERTY. 

Thb first objects of Property were the fruits which 
a man gathered, and the wild animals he caught -, 
next to these, the tents and houses which he built, 
the tools he made use of to catch or prepare his food ; 
and afterwards, weapons of war and offence. Many 
of the savage tribes in North America, have advanced 
no farther than this, yet; for they are said to reap 
their harvest, and return the produce of their market 
with foreigners, into the common hoard or treasury 
of the tnbe. 

Flocks and herds of tame animals soon become 
property 3 Abel, the second son of Adam, was a keeper 
•f sheep ; sheep and oxen, camels and asses, com- 
posed die wealth of the Jewish Patriarchs, as they do 
still of the Modem Arabs. As the world was first 
peopled in the East, where there existed a great 
scarcity of water, weUs probably were next made 
Property 5 as we learn, from the frequent and serious 
mention of them in the Old Testament, and conten- 
tions and treaties about them, and, £rom its being 
recorded, amcmg the most memorable achievemenU 
of very eminent men^ that they dug or discovered 
a well. 

Land, which is now so important a part of property, 
which alone our laws call real property, and regard 
upon all occasions with such peculiar attention, was 
probably not made property in any country till long 
after the institution of many other species of pro- 
perty 'y that is, till the country became populous, and 
tillage began to be thought of. The fint partition of 
an estate which we read of, was that which took 
place between Ahram and Lot : and was one of the 
simplest imaginable : ** 1£ thou wilt take the left 
hand, then I will go to the right ) or if thou depart 
to the right hand, then I will go to the left.*' 

Thejre are no traces of property in land in Csesar's 
account of Britain : but little of it in the History of 
the Jewish Patriarchs ; none of it found among the 
Nations of North America ; the Scythians are expressly 
said to have appropriated their cattle and houses, 
but to have left their land in common. 

Property in immoveables continued, at first, no 
longer than the occupation, that is, so long as a 
man's family continued in possession of a cave, or his 
flocks depastured upon a neighbouring hill — ^no one 
attempted, or thought he had a right to disturb, or 
drive them out ; but when the man quitted the cave, 
or changed his pasture, the fbrst who found them 
unoccupied, entered upon them by the same title ab 
his predecessors : and made way, in his turn, for any 
une that happened to succeed bim. AU more per- 
manent property in land, was probably posterior to 
civil government and to laws : and, therefore, settled 
by these, or according to the will of the reigning 
chief. Palsy. 



Upon ▲ Man slsbping ^I do not more wonder at any 

man*B art, than at his who piofeaaes to think of nothing ; 
and I do not a little marvel at that man who aays he can 
sleep without a dream ; for the mind of man is a restless 
thing ; and though it give the body leave to repose itself, 
as knowing it is a mortal and earthly piece, yet itself being 
a spirit, and therefore active, and indefatigable, is ever in 
motion. Give me a sea that moves not, a sun that shines 
not, an open eye that sees not, and I shall yield there may 
be a reasonable soul that works not. It is possible that 
ttirough a natural or accidental stupidity, a man may not 
perceive his own thoughts (as sometimes the eye or ear 
may be distracted, not to discern his own objects) ; but, in 
the mean time, he thinks that, whereof he cannot give an 
account ; like as we many times dream, when we cannot 
report our fancy. Since my mind will needs be ever work- 
mg, it shall be my care that it may always be well em- 
ployed. ^Bishop Hall* 



THB WAY TO BE HAPPY 

BY JOHN BYRON, UJi* 

A RBEirxf there was, and he lived in a grot. 

And the way to be hajtpy^ they said he mid got» 

As I wantea to learn it, I went to his cell. 

And when I came there, the old hermit said, " Well, 

Yomig man, by your looks, you want something, I see. 

Now tell me the business that brings you to me ? ** 

** The way to be happy, they say you have got. 
And as I want to learn ii Fve come to your grot. 
Now I beg and entreat, if you have such a plan. 
That you'S write it me down, as plain as you can.** 
Upon which the old hermit went to his pen, 
And brought me this note when he came back again. 

** Tis beinff, and doingy and hoeing, that make 
All the pleasures and pains of which beings partake, 
To be what God pleases, — ^to do a man's best. 
And to have a good heart — is the way to be blest^ 

That prudence which the world teaches, and ^ quick sus- 
ceptibility of private interest, will direct us to shim need- 
less enmities ; since there is no man whose kindness we 
may not some time want, or by whose malice we may not 
some time suffer. Johnson. 



THE SURINAM TOAD. 

Of all the species of Toad, there is perhaps none more 
disgusting in appearance, or more curious in ite his- 
tory than that shown in the annexed figure. It is 
found in great numbers in Surinam, and other places 
in the warmer latitudes, as well as in both North 
and South America. The peculiarity for which it is 
most remarkable^ consists in tiie extraordinary man- 
ner in which its young are hatched. After the female 
has deposited her spawn, her partner places pordoiia 
of it, with the assistance of his fore-paws, upon her 
back 'y she then takes to the water, and those parts 
on which the spawn is laid begin soon to swell, and 
the egg becomes attached to her skin, while a thin 
film is spread over it; the spote, containing her 
future young, appearing like round projections. By- 
degrees a small hole is formed in the back of the 
molher for each of the eggs, and in these chambers, 
protected by their filmy coverings the young undergo 
all their changes of form, the parent, in the mean 
time, never quitting the water. To explain these 
changes, it will be only necessary to describe liiose 
that take place in the common toad of England. 

The eggs of the toad are found, in large masses, 
in stagnant waters, covered with a kind of jelly, and 
may l^ easily distinguished from those of the Irog, 
which appear in long strings, like so many rows of 
pearls, with a black spot in the centre of each. This 
black speck in the egg of both animals, by degrees, 
enlarges, and becomes at length of the size of a pea, 
with a black thread, like a tail, attached to it. The 
jelly-like covering, on which the young one feeds, 
becomes gradually thinner, and at length bursts, and 
the young toad begins its life in the water, in the 
form of a tadpole. When it has first left the egg, 
that part which forms the head has small black 
fringes attached to either side, and wi^ these it is 
supposed to breathe j these fringes soon disappear, 
and it then breathes by means of giUs, in the same 
manner as a fish ; it remains in this form for several 
weeks, feeding, as most fishes do, upon any animal 
substances that come within its reach : it is soon, 
however, destined to undergo another and most ex- 
traordinary change. At the hinder part of the black 
mass that looks like its head, two legs appear, and, if 
carefully examined, two others may be seen in fhmt, 
but underneath the skin 5 the tail also becomes 
shorter, and at last disappeaars $ the fbrelega are set 
at liborty; a nomy beak, wliieh, till now, had 
covered the extremity of the nose, fidls off, tiw <fpen- 
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ing of the gills ia closed, and ttie perfect animul ap- 
pears ; it is no longer able to breathe while under 
water, it refoies aU dead animal aabstauccB, aod 
seeks the land, to linnt insects for its living. 

The toad is diatii^;nished ^m the frog, by its 
clumsier appeanmec, and slo^ah crawling move- 
ments J its bodjr is covered with small pimples, irom 
which, when alarmed, a fetid humonr flows, capable, 
in the instance of the Surinam toad, of blistering the 
-skin when appUed to it ; but which has been impro- 
periy considered poisoaoos. The most probable use 
of this liquid is to moisten the body of the nni""!! 
when exposed to the heat of the sun, the warmth of 
whose rays would otherwise render its skin so dry as 
to prevent its movenieat, and in the end cause its 
death. Disgusting, however, as this creature appears, 
the negroes iu Surinam will eat the hinder lege of 
the species figured in our engraving. In winter, these 
animals remain torpid in the mud at the bottom of 
ditches and ponds, and only recover their activity 
when the warmth of the spring has hatched or re- 
stored to animation the numerous tribes of insects on 
which they feed. Toads are known to reach a very 
great age. 

Pennant, in his Brilieh Zoology, gives a curions 
account of a toad's having lived in a kind of domestic 
state for more than forty years, and of its having 
been in a great degree tamed or reclaimed from its 
natural shyness or deaire of concealment ; since it 
would always readily coSie out of its hole at the ap- 
proach of its master and other inmate of the family, 
in order to be fed. It grew to a very large size, and 
was considered as so singular a curiosity, that even 
ladies requested to see the favourite toad, and ad- 
mired its beautifol eyes; it was therefore often placed 
on the table, and fed with various insects, which it 
seized witii great qnickness, and without seeming to 
be embarrassed by the presence of company. This 
extraordinary animal generally resided in a hole be 
neath the st^M of the house-door Anting the garden ; 
and might probably have survived many years longer, 
had it not been severely wounded by a raven, which 
seized it before it could take refuge in its hole ; and 
notwithstanding it was liberated from its captor, it 
never again enjoyed its usual health, thoi^h it con- 
tinned to lire for above a year after the accident 
happened. 



ninTaail. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
MONDAY, 14th JANUARY. 
Oiftrrd Hilani Ttrm b«ciiu. 
1743 EtJnuiul Haitiy, tha utrooamer, died. 
IT53 Baktity, the uuable Bishop at Clornc, di«d. 
TUESDAY, 16th. 
Dutf ofGUnteattr, born. 
1569 Qhmii Elitabth crowned at WaUniDner. 
1761 Fondichecrjr cipnued b; the Eulith , baiu tht lut acttla 

mentpoaseaaeirh)' the Freacb in the Eut Indies. 
1795 The P'iwt of Ormigt WA tefiige in En|lu>d, on ucount at 
Ualluid ban* orcupied by the French mimj. 
WEDNESDAY, 16th. 
1556 The Emperor Ubulea the Fifth reajaed the Crown of Ger- 
many to his MM, Philip, and retired lo a monisterr. 
IS89 H. Buh^-U-CUtc, who bad the command of Parii, doriiif Hi 
•iege by Heurf the Fourth, Mat the Puliament to the B*a- 
tille, where tbay were led on bread and watei odIt. 
ITM Edaurd Gabm the historian, died. 
laOO SirJohnHoor*. K.B., killed at Coninaa. 

THUKSDAY. Hth. 
1736 Mozart, the s"*^ composer, bom. 

1792 Gam-n HarM, Bishop or Norwich, BQtbOT of Ike CaMMBInry 
mtltFtaimt.ttc.iieS.. . 

FRIDAY, IBth. 
Pri™. OldTmmD-y. 
irdS Hahomel the Tlurd, HicceediOE Amartlh Ihtt Third, Sullan 
of the Turku, put to death, by <tnngulalion, twentynnie ol 
hia brothers, and ten women. 
1719 Sir Sawmtl Garth, M.D., anthor of ThaDifiuary, died. 

SATURDAY. I8U.. 
14T2 CsMrnicw, the aMronomer, bom. 
17S8 W\ai,im Cengrtvt, the poel, died. 

1736 James Watt, the engineer, bom, at Greenock, in Scotland. 
SUNDAY, aoth. 
&KOVTI SuBDtr jinsB Ei-iriiA»», 
1337 Edward the Second, King of llngland, deposed. 
1771 Dissoludon of all the Pailiamenis throa^hant Franc*; and 



1788 Awtrali 
1790 WiUiam 

1813 »-.>nd,theG< 



... of the King converted into > Pailiameut. 

Vew SoDlh Wales, began to be coloniied. 

\Td, the philanthropbit, died, at Cherson, in New 
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YORK MINSTER. 

Nothing perhiqpfi can exceed the gr&ndeur of York 
Minster, as a specimen of ancient English architecture. 
It is justly esteemed the glory of the city in which it 
stands -, and it has hecome more interesting, from the 
changes and injuries, which it has from time to time 
undergone. To enter minutely into the particulars 
relating to its history and architecture, is, with our 
limited space, impossible : but we can furnish a ge- 
neral account of the cathedral, and certain dates of 
the different portions of the building as they at pre- 
sent exist. These, we trust, will prove acceptable to 
our readers. 

The first church dedicated to St. Peter, in the city 
of York, is supposed to have owed its origin to £d- 
wyn. King of the Northumbrians, who was converted 
to Christi^ty, A.D. 627 ; but it was scarcely finished 
when that prince fell in battle. His head is said to 
have been interred in this cathedral, and his body in 
the monastery of Whitby. 

The church built by Edwyn, was burnt down in 
74 1, and, being afterwards rebuilt, had the same fate in 
1 069. Thomas, a canon of Bayeux, and the first Nor- 
man archbishop, in addition to appointing the several 
dignities in the cathedral, repaired the fabric, which 
was again destroyed by a fire that accidentally oc- 
curred in 1137, reducing to ruins the greater part of 
the city. In 1 1 7 1 , Archbishop Roger began to rebuild 
the c)ioir, in which the Norman style prevailed : cir- 
cidar arches, single and massive pillars with plain 
capitals, and an entire freedom from all the ''aid of 
omaipent,'* were here conspicuous. 

Yprk minster was, however, afterwards entirely re- 
newed j and by the care and munificence of some 
succeeding archbishops and other benefactors^ the 
stateiy fabric now standing was erected. 

Of the present building, the soiith part of the 
cross-aisle or transept is o." as ancient a date as 1227, 
and is supposed to be the oldest portion of the min- 
ster .' at that time, in the reign of Henry the Third, 
the large heavy pillar had given place to a cluster of 
slender and elegant columns ; a quantity of rich 
foliage adorned the capitals ; the w^indows were made 
high; narrow, and' pointed ; and the light tracery ran 
rouiid the vaultings of the roof. The north transept 
was built in the same character in 1260. The first 
stone of the nave was laid with great state in 1291, 
and it was > finished with the two western towers about 
the year 1330. The materials for building the nave 
were supplied by Robert de Vavasour and Robert de 
Boulton, earl of Boulton, the former of whom gave 
the stone, the latter the timber. The memory of 
these noble benefactors is preserved by statues at the 
east and west ends of the cathedral. 

The choir just alluded to, as built by Archbishop 
Roger, not corresponding with the rest, was taken 
down, and a new one begun in 1365, and the 
great central tower in 1370. The eastern win- 
dow; which forms the grand termination of the 
choilr, was put up in the reign of Henry the Fourth. 
The glazing of this magnificent window was done at 
the Expense of the dean and chapter, by John Thorn- 
ton, of Coventry, who, by the contract then made, 
was .to receive four shillings per week for his work, 
and to finish it within the space of three years. He 
was, also, to have one himdred shillings per annum 
besides, and ten pounds more at the conclusion, if he 
continued and finished his work to the satisfaction of 
his employers. The sum may at first appear small, par- 
ticularly when the extreme beauty of the colouring, 
and the manner of execution in this window is con- 
sidered ^ but It is no longer surprising, when the 
diffsreace in the value of money is taken into account. 



The nobility and gentiy of the north of England 
were at all tiiAes great contributor to this magnifi- 
cent structure 3 and the experience of our own tinies 
is sufiicient to prove that, when such assistance is 
actually required, it is not denied in these days. 

The following are the dimensions of York minster. 

Whole length from east to west S34| feet. 

Breadth of the east end. 105 

Breadth of the west end 109 

Lenffth of transept from north to south 222 

Heignt of the grand lantern tower 235 

Heightof the nave 99 

Height of the east window 75 

Breadth 32 

The interior of the minster is in every respect 
answerable to the grandeur of its exterior, and ex- 
hibits a striking specimen of the progressive styles 
of architecture which marked the reigns of the 
English monarchs, from Henry the Third to Henry 
the Sixth or Seventh inclusive, with the last of whom 
Gothic architecture may be said to have ceased. 

The newest portion of the building, but not the 
least beautiful, is the organ-screen, at the entrance of 
the choir. It is of a florid kind, ornamented with 
fifteen statues of the kings of England, and is pro- 
bably of the time of Henry the Seventh. When the 
great repairs were recently made in the Minster, to 
which we shall more particularly aUude, it was at one 
time contemplated to remove this screen eastward, in 
consequence of its concealing the bases of two great 
pillars, which help to support the lantern tower 3 but 
the plan was afterwards abandoned, as likely to injure 
' the proportions of the . choir, besides that it would 
have sacrificed some of the statues on the screen. It 
would be difficult indeed to imagine a view more cal- 
culated to fill the mind with awe and delight than 
that which is presented on entering the west end of 
the minster. The columns, the arches, " the long 
drawn aisle," the screen, not intercepting the noble 
eastern window, which sheds its rich and varied light 
through the forms of kings and prelates, giving that 
air of mingled gravity and beauty so appropriate to 
the sacred place, and assisting to lift the soul to Him 
who made us, whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, and yet who dwells in the hearts of those 
who worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

This spacious building is well-adapted for music, 
and considering its size, favourable to the conveyance 
of sound ; a point to which great attention seems to 
have been paid in the construction of our Cathedrals. 
Its importance in all churches, for the general pur- 
poses of hearing properly, and for the due effect of 
psalmody, scarcely requires to be pointed out. But 
the advantages possessed by York Minster in this 
respect were never so fully displayed, as at the Musi- 
cal Festivals which have been held there. 

The first of these took place in September, 1823, 
when the number present on one of the days was 
48 GO, and of vocal and instrumental performers 459. 

This performance of sacred music, which was 
chiefly from the works of Haydn and Handel, is said 
to have been most grand and striking, surpassed by 
nothing of the kind except the commemoration of 
Handel in Westminster Abbey, in 1 784. 

The benevolent object in view was the benefit of 
the York County Hospital, and of the Greneral Infir 
maries of Leeds> Sheffield, and Hull, to which be- 
tween seven and eight thousand pounds were divided 
as the balance of the receipts. Two similar festivals, 
for the same purpose, were subsequently held in the 
minster, in 1825 and 1828. 

. In recording in our pages a short sketch of this 
splendid cathedral, we now come to a memorable event 
in its history which excited most painful emotions at 
the time of its occurrence, and must be yet fresh in 
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Uie recollection of many of oar readers. Early in the 
morning of the 2d of February^ 1829^ York minst^ 
was discovered to be in flames. A boy, one of the 
choristers, happened to be passing through the min- 
ster-yard, and accidentally stepping upon a piece of 
ice was tiirown on his back. Before he could rise^ 
he saw a quantity of smoke issuing from several parts 
of the roof. As soon as the doors were opened, the 
beautiful wood- work of the choir was found to be 
extensively on fire. It soon spread to the roof, 
which shortly after fell in. The pews on each side of 
the choir were completely demolished ; the organ 
(a modem and excellent one) was consumed; the 
screen, however, upon which it rested, sustained very 
little injury. The great eastern window, which is 
styled the *' glory of the cathedral," and for the fate 
of which intense anxiety was felt by many during the 
^conflagration, remained almost entire. The fire was 
not accidental. It was traced to be the work of a 
deranged fanatic, who was afterwards tried for the 
crime at York, found to be insane, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life in New Bethlehem hospital, 
London. 

A very becoming and generous spirit soon mani- 
fested itself in the nobility and gentry of the county, 
and of other places, for the restoration of the min- 
ster. A meeting was held in the following month, at 
which Mr. Smirke, the architect, furnished a state- 
ment of the mischief occasioned, and an estimate of 
the probable cost for a thorough repair, to be per- 
formed after ,the original designs. The dean and 
chapter concurred in his recommendation, and on a 
libexal and public subscription being entered upon 
for the purpose, pledged themselves to the restoration 
of the minster to its former strength and beaiity. 
This has been amply fulfilled. Mr. Smirke*s first 
object was to give security to the fabric, and to repair 
substantially the waUs, and the shafts of the pillars 
which had su£Pered from the fire. Masons were em- 
ployed to prepare a new altar-screen, the ornamented 
capitals of the clustered pillars, new mouldings and 
cornices, all according to the original models, frag- 
ments of which still existed. The roof of the choir 
was constructed of teak, a wood which has been 
known to last firm, in situations where even oak has 
ftuled. The elaborate staUs and seats, with the 
tabernacle-work over them, were formed with the as- 
sistance of parts remiuning among the ruins, and of 
drawings formerly made. These found employment 
for a considerable number of carvers and other 
workmen in London. It may be remarked, that in 
the progress of these works, some instances of former, 
but partial and imperfect, repairs were found, and of 
course, supplied by such as were of more solid 
execution. 

The discoveries under the floor of the choir were 
very interesting, consisting of a series of Norman 
pillai^, the remains of the crypt of a church more 
ancient than any part of the present building. These 
pillars stand within the space of those of the choir, 
and are ornamented, in spiral lines : they were found 
by the workmen while employed in clearing away the 
rubbish from the interior of the organ-screen. It 
may be fairly conjectured, that* this was the lower 
portion of the church built by Thomas, the Norman 
archbishop before mentioned, or perhaps of that of 
Archbishop Roger, whose choir was removed for a 
more modem one. 

It is not perhaps generally known, that the arch- 
bishops of York had anciently the privilege of a mint. 
There are coins still extant, one as early as the eighth 
century, struck by archbishops in this right. The 
last: archlriflhop who struck money in this mint, was 



Dr. Edward Lee, the successor of Wobpcy. He died 
in 1544. 

Among the curiosities preserved in the treasury of 
York minster, two articles deserve particular atten- 
tion. One is a very ancient ivory horn, granted in 
the Saxon times, with certain lands, by Ulphus, a 
prince of D^ra. It was lost at the period of the re- 
formation, but was restored to the dean and chapter 
by Henry Lord Fairfax (into whose father's hands it 
had accidentally fnllen) in 1675« The other, is a 
mazer-bowl or mop/e-bowl edged round with silver, 
gilt, and witii silver feet, anciently given by Arch- 
bishop Scroop to the cordwainers* company of the 
city. M. 

ENGLAND.— Ill 

In England, a man of small fortune may cast his 
regards around him, and say, with truth and exulta- 
tion, ** I am lodged in a house that afiPords me con- 
veniences and comforts, which even a king cojikl not 
command some centuries ago; There are ships cross- 
ing the seas in every direction, to bring what is useful 
to me from all parts of the earth. In China, men 
are gathering the tea-leaf for me ; in America, they 
are planting cotton for me -, in the West India Islands, 
they are preparing my sugar and my coffee 5 in Italy^ 
they are feeding silk- worms for me ; in Saxony, th«y 
are shearing sheep, to make me clothing ; at home 
powerful steam-engines are spinning and weaviiig for 
me, and making cutlery for me, and pumping the 
mines, that minerals useful to me may be procured. 
My patrimony was small, yet I have post-coaches 
running day and night, on all the roads, to carry my 
correspondence ) I have roads, and canals, and 
bridges, to bear the coal for my winter fire ; nay, I 
have protecting fleets and armies around my happy 
country, to secure my enjoyments and repose. Then 
I have editors and printers, who daily send me an 
account of what is going on throughout the world, 
amongst all these people who serve me ; and, in ^ 
comer of my house, I have Books ! — the mlractle of 
all my possessions, more wonderful than the wishing- 
cap of the Arabian Tales ; for they transport u)e 
instantly, not only to all places, but to all times. By 
my books, I can conjure up before me, to vivid ex* 
istence, all the great and good men of old ; and, for 
my own private satisfaction, I can make them act 
over again the most renowned of all their exploits. 
In a word, from the equator to the pole, and from 
the beginning of time until now, by my books, I can 
be where I please.'* 

This picture is not overcharged, and might be much 
extended ; such being the miracle of God's goodness 
and providence, that each individual of the civilized 
millions that cover the earth, may have nearly the 
same enjoyments, as if he were the single lord of all. 
^Dr. Arnott's Elements of Physice, H. M. 

Knowledge is not a couch whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit ; nor a terrace fbr a wandering and varia- 
ble mind to walk up and down in ; nor a tower of state for 
a proud mind to niise itself upon ; nor a commanding fort 
for strife and contention; nor yet a shop forproflt and sale, 
but a rich storehouse for the glory of the Creator, and the 
relief of man s estate. ^Bacon. 



When the Princess Anne, daughter of Charles the First 
(who died, the 8th of December, 1640), lay upon her death- 
bed, and nature was almost spent, slie was desired by one 
of her attendants to pray : she said that she was not able tc 
say her hiw prayer, meaning the Lord's Prayer, but she 
would say ner short one, "Lighten mine e3'e8, O Lord, that 
I sleep not the sleep of death/* The little innocent had no 
sooner pronounced these words, than she expired : she was 

not quite four years of age. Granger's Rio^aphical 

Hiatory of England. 
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THE ALLIGATOR. 

The annexed engraving, which has been reduced 
from the origiual of Madaroe Merian, the German 
naturalist, represents this formidable reptile in the 
act of seizing a serpent engaged in the destruction 
of the alligabir's eggs. The greatest enemies to 
the increase of these terrific creatures are serpents of 
9II descriptions, which abound in the hot climates 
where the alligator is found, and break and devour 
great quantities of their e^s. The number of ^;g8 
Drodnced by them is so great, that if they were not 
subject to many casualties, the countries tbey in- 
habit would be completely overrun with them. The 
alligator itself is also said to lessen the number of its 
pn^eny, by destroying many when very young. 

The Crocodile of the Nile, of which genus the 
alligator is but a species, also finds an enemy in a 
litUe animal, about the size of a pole-cat, called the 
tchmeuMoit, which is peculiarly quick in discovering 
tiie place in which the e^;s are concealed. The term 
alligator ie applied to the various species of Crocodiles 
'hat are found in America, while the name Gavial 
has been given to such as inhabit the East Indies 
hnd the islands of the Indian Ocean, and the wigi- 
nal word is more especially used when speaking of 
that species which abounds in the Nile. In the cen- 
tral parts of Africa, the crocodiles attain a very large 
size, in many instances being found as much as 
thirty feet in length, llieir principal places of resort 
are the banks of rivers, swampy grounds, overgrown 
with weeds, and inland lakes ; but they never ap- 
proach the salt water. The natives who inhabit these 
districts are in constant fear of these enormous crea- 
toree, yet, although their power of doing mischief is 
extremely great, 3ieir natural timidity, and the low 
state of their instinctive faculties, allow them, com- 
paratively, but few opportunities of exerting it. 

Many strange tales have been told of their pecu- 
liarities, which later observaUons have proved to be un- 
founded ; among other errors, it was supposed that they 
posaeesed the faculty, known in no other animal, of 



novtng the u^wr instead of tiu lower jaw. The pecu- 
liar manner in which the lower jaw is attached to the 
upper has been the cause of this error. In quadrupeds, 
the point at which the bones are jointed, is always on 
the under part, but in the crocodile that point is 
behind, and in consequence of the shortness of its 
legs, and the great length of its jaw, the reptile is 
compelled to throw back its head before it can open 
its moutl) ; an operation which produces, in a certain 
degree, the appearance of moving the upper jaw. Its 
movements, though, in particular cases, very rapid, 
are, in otbers, much limited ; in a straight line, it 
can run with considerable speed; but its power of 
motion sideways ia mnch restricted, from the little 
pliability of the joints of the back, and the thickness 
of its external covering. The swiftness, however, 
with which the head is turned, is very great ; and 
this, in addition to its sideway movement, would rai- 
der it rather unsafe to any enemy placed by its aidr. 
unless at a considerable distance. 

The general opinion respecting the«e creatures is, 
that their ferocity and intractability are so great aa 
to render them perfectly untameable ; but experience 
in other classes of the animal creation ooght to have 
taught us that every animal, under proper manage- 
ment, must bend to the mental superiority of man. 
We have also many instauces on record to the same 
effect. 

The priests of the temple of Memphis, in Egypt, 
in the celebration of their heathen mysteries, were in 
the habit of introducing tame crocodiles, as objects 
of worship to the dsluded multitude. They were fed 
from the hands of their conductors, and decorated 
with j'jv/dK and wreaths of flowers. It is also re- 
ported, by the traveller Bruce, that the children in 
Abyssinia frequently amuse themselves by riding on 
the backs of these reptiles with perfect impunity. 
They have been also employed for the puipose ot 
defence. The fortifications of the Dutch, in the island 
of Java, are surrounded by water ; and, to pre- 
vent the deseUion of their soldiers or the approach 
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ot their enemies^ they placed crocodiles in the ditches, 
to deter either from crossing them. 

The age to which they live must he very great, 
from the slowness of their growth, and the large size 
they attain. The eggs, from which they are pro- 
duced, are not larger than those of a goose, which, 
considering the magnitude of the full-grown animal, 
IS another surprising fact 

The Crocodile swallows its prey whole, and feeds 
indifferently on fish or small quadrupeds ; and the 
upper teeth, instead of resting with their points upon 
the under when the mouth is closed, enter hetween 
tnem, and thus prevent all chance of escape. It but 
rarely attacks mankind. On either side of the under 
part of the lower jaw, a small opening is found, from 
which the creature can force, at will, a liquid possess- 
ing the smell of musk. This property has been lately 
noticed by Mr. Thomas Bell, in a paper inserted in 
the JVansactions of the Royal Society of London, and, 
in his opinion, the reptile employs it for the purpose 
of attracting Ash into the places it haunts. 



RICH AND POOR, 

Besides those who work for their living, some at a 
higher rate and some at a lower, there are others who 
do not live by their labour at all, but are rich enough 
to subsist on wfiat they, or their fathers, have laid up. 
There are many of these rich men, indeed, who do 
hold laborious offices, as magistrates and members of 
parliament. But this is at their own choice. They 
do not labour for their subsistence, but live on their 
property. 

There can be but few of such persons, compared 
with those who are obUged to work for their living. 
But though there can be no coimtry where all, or the 
greater part, are rich enough to live without labour, 
there are several countries where all are poor ; and 
in those countries where all are forced to live by their 
labour, the people are much worse off than most of 
the labourers are in this country. In savage nations, 
almost every one is half-starved at times, and generally 
half-naked. But in any country in which property is 
secure, and the people industrious, the wealth of ^at 
country will increase ; and those who are the most 
industrious and frugal, will gain more than such as 
are idle and extravagant, and will lay by somethfaig 
for their children ; who w.ll thus be bom to a good 
property. 

Young people who make g^ood use of their time, are 
quick at learning, and grow up industrious and steady, 
may, perhaps, be able to earn more than enough for 
their support, and so have the satisfaction of leaving 
some property to their children -, and if they, again, 
should, instead of spending this property, increase it 
by honest diligence, prudence, and frugality, they may, 
in time, raise themiBelves to wealth. Several of the 
richest families in the country have risen in this 
manner from a low station. It is, of course, not to be 
expected that numy poor men should become rich ', 
nor ought any man to set his heart on being so : but 
it is an allowable, an^ a cheering thought, that no 
one is shut out firom die hope of bettering his con- 
dition, and providing for his children. 

And would yon not think it hard that a man should 
not be allowed to lay by his savings for his children ? 
But this is the case in some countries, where pro- 
perty is so ill-seciu^d that a man is Uable to have all 
his savings forced from him, or seized upon at his 
death -, and there all the people are miserably poor, 
because no one thinks it worth his while to attempt 
having any thing. 

There are some countries which were formerly very 



productive and populous, but which now, under the 
tyrannical government of the Turks, or other such 
people, have become almost deserts. In former times 
Barbary produced silk -, but now most of the mul 
berry-trees (on whose leaves the silk- worms are fed) 
are decayed : and no one thinks of planting fresh 
trees, because he has no security that he shall be 
allowed to enjoy the produce. 

Can it be supposed that the poor would be better 
off if aU the property of the rich were taken away and 
divided among them, and no one allowed to become 
rich for the future ? The poor would then be much 
worse off than they are now 5 they would still have 
to work for their living as they do now 3 for food and 
clothes cannot be had without somebody's labour. 
But they would not work near so profitably as they 
do now ; because no one would be able to keep up a 
large manufactory or farm, well stocked, and to 
advance wages to workmen, as is done now, for work 
which does not bring in any return for, perhaps, a 
year or two. Every one would live, as the saying is, 
" from hand to mouth," just tilling his own little 
patch of ground enough to keep him alive, and not 
daring to lay by any thing, because if he were sup« 
posed to be rich, he would be in danger of having his 
property taken away and divided. 

And if a bad crop, or a sickly family, brought any 
one into distress, which would soon be the case with 
many, what could he do after he had spent his little 
property ? He would be willing to work for hire ; 
but no one could afford to employ him except in 
something that would bring in a very speedy return. 
For even those few who might have saved a little 
money would be afraid to have it known, for fear of 
being forced to part with it. They would hide it 
somewhere in a hole in the ground, which used for- 
merly to be a common practice in this country, and 
stiU' is in some others, where property is very scarce. 
Under such a state of things the whole country would 
become poorer and poorer every year. For each 
man would labour no more than just enough for his 
immediate supply ; and would also employ his labour 
less profitably than now, for want of a proper divi- 
sion of labour ; and no one would attempt to lay by 
any thing, because he would not be sure of being 
allowed to keep it. In consequence of all this, the 
whole produce of the land, and labour of the country 
would become much less than it is now ; and we 
should soon be reduced to the same general wretched- 
ness and distress which prevails in many half- savage 
countries. The rich, indeed, would have become 
poor ; but the poor instead of improving their con- 
dition, would be much worse off than before. All 
would soon be as miserably poor as the most desti* 
tute beggars are uow. Indeed, so far worse, that 
there would be nobody to beg of. 

It is best for all parties, the rich, the poor, and the 
middling, that property should be secure, and that 
every one should be allowed to possess what is his 
own, and to gain whatever he can by honest means, 
and to keep it or spend it, as he thinks fit,— provided 
he does no one any injury. So^le rich men, indeed, 
make a much better use of their fortune than others : 
but one who is ever so selfish in his disposition can 
hardly help spending it on his neighbours. If a 
man has tin income of 5000/. a yeai'> some people 
might think, at first sight, that if his estate were 
divided among one hundred poor fimiilies, which 
would give each of them 50/. a year, there would 
thus be, by such a division, one hundred poor families 
the more enabled to subsist in the country. But 
this is quite a mistake. Such would indeed be thi^ 
case if the rich man had been used to eat as much 
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food as one hundred poor families^ and to wear out 
as much clothing as aU of them. But we know this 
is not the case. He pays away his income to ser- 
vants, and labourers, and tradesmen, and manufac- 
turers of different articles, who. lay out the money in 
food and clothing for their families. So that in 
reality, the same sort of division of it is made as if it 
had been taken away from him. He may, perhaps, if 
he be a selfish man, care nothing for the maintaining 
of all these families -, but still he does maintain them. 
For if he should choose to spend 1000/. a year in 
fine pictures, the painters who are employed in those 
pictures are as well maintained as if he had made 
them a present of the money, and left them to sit 
idle, llie only difference is, that they feel they are 
honestly earning their living, instead of subsisting on 
charity ; but the total quantity of food and clothing 
in the country is neither the greater nor the less in 
the one case than in the other. But if a rich man 
instead of spending all his income, saves a great part 
of it, this saving will almost always be the means of 
maintaining a still greater number of industrious 
people. For a man who saves, hdrdly ever, in these 
days at least, hoards up gold and silvei in a box, but 
lends it out on good security, that he may receive 
interest upon it. Suppose^, instead of spending 1 000/. 
a year on paintings, he saves that sum every year. 
Then this money Lb generally borrowed by farmers 
or manufacturers, or merchants, who can make a 
profit by it in the way of their business over and 
above the interest they pay for the use of it. And 
in order to do this, they lay it out in employing 
labourers to till the ground, or to manufacture cloth 
and other articles, or to import foreign goods : by 
which means the com, and cloth, and other com- 
modities of the country are increased. 

The rich man, therefore, though he appears to have 
so much larger a share allotted to him, does not 
really consume it, but is only the channel through 
which it flows to others. And it is by this means 
much better distributed than it could have been 
otherwise. 

The mistake of which I have been speaking, of 
supposing that the rich cause the poor to be the 
worse off, was exposed long ago in the fable of the 
stomach and the limbs : — 

" Once on a time," says the fable, " all the other 
members of the body began to murmur against the 
stomach, for emplopng the labours of all the rest, 
and consuming all that they helped to provide, with- 
out doing any thing in return. So they all agreed 
to strike work, and refiised to wait upon this idle 
stomach any longer. The feet refused to carry it 
about ; the hands resolved to put no food into the 
mouth for it; the nose refused to smell for it, and 
the eyes to look out in its service ; and the ears 
declared they would not even listen to the dinner-bell ; 
and so of all the rest. But after the stomach had 
been left empty for some time, all the members began 
to suffer. The legs and arms grew feeble ; the eyes 
became dim, and all the body languid and exhausted. 

" Oh, foolish members," said the stomach, " you 
now perceive that what you used to supply to me, 
was in reality supplied to yourselves. I did not 
-consume for myself the food that was put into me, 
but digested it, and prepared it for being changed 
into bloody which was sent through various channels 
as a supply for each of you. If you are occupied 
in feeding me, it is by me in turn, that the blood- 
vessels which nourish you, are fed.'* 

You see then, that a rich man, even though he may 
care for no one but himself, can hardly avoid benefit- 
ing his neighbours But this is no merit of his, if 



he himself has no design cr wish to benefit them. 
On the other hand, a rich man who seeks for de- 
serving objects to relieve and assist, and is, as thr. 
Apostle expresses it, ** ready to give, and glad to dis- 
tribute, is laying up in store for himself a good toxxn- 
dation for the time to come, that he may lay- hold on 
eternal life." It is plain from this, and fit>m many 
other such injunctions of the Apostles, that they did 
not intend to destroy the security of property among 
Christians, which leads to the distinction between 
the rich and the poor. For, their exhortations to 
the rich, to be kind and charitable to the poor, 
would have been absurd if they had not allowed that 
any of their people should be rich. And there could 
be no such thing as charity in giving any thing to 
the poor, if it were not left to each man*s free choice, 
to give, or spend, what is his own. Indeed, nothing 
can be called your own, which you are not left free 
to dispose of as you will. The very nature of charity 
implies, that it must be voluntary ; for no one can be 
properly said to give any thing that he has no power 
to withhold, llie Apostle Paul, indeed goes yet 
farther, when he desires each man " to give according 
as he is disposed in his heart, and not grudgingly,** 
because '* God loveth a cheerful giver." 

When men are thus left to their own inclinations, 
to make use of their money, each as he is disposed 
in his heart, we must expect to find that some will 
choose to spend it, merely on their own selfish en- 
joyments. Such men, although, as you have seen, 
they do contribute to maintain many industrious 
families without intending it, yet are themselves not 
the less selfish and odious. But still we are not the 
less forbidden to rob, or defraud, or annoy them. 
Scripture forbids us to "covet our neighbour's 
goods," not because he makes a right use of them, 
but because they are kis. 

When you see a rich man who is proud and sel- 
fish, perhaps you are tempted to think how much 
better a use you would make of wealth, if you were 
as rich as he. I hope you would : but the best 
proof that you can give that you would behave well 
if you were in another'e place, is by behaving well w 
your oum, God has appomted to each his own trials, 
and his own duties ; and He will judge you, not 
according to what you think you would have done in 
some different station, but according to what you 
have done, in that station in which He has placed you. 



A CHINESE PRISON. 

Prisonxbs, who have money to spend, can be accommo- 
dated with private apartments, cards, servants, and every 
luxury. The prisoners* chains and fetters are removed 
from their bodies, and suspended against the wall of the 
apartment, till the hour arrives when the higher authorities 
go the rounds : after that ceremony is over, they are again 
hung up, where they hurt no one. 

But those who have no money to bribe the keepers are 
in a woful condition. Not only are they deprived of every 
alleviation of their sufferings, but actnal infliction of punish 
ment is added, to extort money, to buy " bumtrofferings to 
the god of the Jail," (as the phrase goes). For this pur 
pose, the prisoners are frequently tied up, and flogged ; at 
night, they are fettered down to a board, neck, wrists, and 
ancles, amid filth of the most disgusting nature, whilst the 
rats are permitted to gnaw their limbs. This place of tor 
ment is proverbiidly ^dled, in ordinary speech, Te-^'uk, a 
term equivalent to the worst sense of the word HeU. — — 
Canton Register, M. A. B 

Thb Emperor Constantine the Great, said, his life was 
something more honourable than that of shepherds, but 
much more troublesome. — — Jbrxict Taylor. 



If you desire the happiness of your child, teooh him obA 
dience and self-restraint. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN JANUARY. 

MONDAY, Wst 
Amu. Fabian. 

1790 1 ne French deputy, M. Guillotin, proposod to the National 
ABsembly the adoption of that dreadml instnunent of death, 
which has ever since borne his name. 

1790 Attempt to destroy Kins George the Third, by throwing a large 
stone through the winoow of his carriage, as he was passing 
through St. James's Park, to open the session of Parliament* 

1793 Louii the Sixteenth, King of the French, beheaded by his re- 
bellious subjects, at Pans. 

1814 Bemardin de St. Pierre, author of the Studies of Nature and 

Paul and Virginia, died, near Paris, aged 77. 

TUESDAY, 22nd. 
Vincent. 

1654 Oliver Cnnmoell entered the House of Commons with his sol- 
diers : having abused the Members, he turned them out of 
the House, and put an end to the Long Parliament, by lock- 
ing the doors, and taking away the key in his pocket ! 

1788 Lord Byron, the poet, bom. 

1823 J. J. Angentein, the founder of the Angerstein (now the Na- 
tional) Gallery of Pictures, died. 

WEDNESDAY, 23rd. 
1570 The Earl of Murray, Regent of Scotland during the mino'rity 

of James VI. oMossinated at Linlithgow, by Hamilton, of 

Bothwellhaugh. 
1792 Sir Joshua Reynolds died. 

1806 The Right Hon. William Pitt died, at Putney, in Surrey. 
1820 Edward, Duke of Kent, died at Sidmouth, in Devonshirei 

THURSDAY, 24th. 
1712 Frederick tne Great, King of Prussia, bom at Berlin. 

FRIDAY, 25th. 
CoNVBBsroir op St. Paul. — This miraculous event took place in 
the year 36 of the Christian era, as Paul was travelling to Damas- 
cus; from whence he was Koing to bring all persons to Jerusalem, 
to be tried and put lo deatn, whom he shoul * find believing in the 
name of Christ. After his conversion, he became a most zealous and 
active preacher of the very religion which he had been so violently 
engaged in destroying. He was the gnreat Apostle of the GentUes. 
This festival was established at a very early period. 

SATURDAY, 2eth. 

1815 Napoleon escaped from the island of Elba. 
1823 Dr. Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vacdnationf 

Berkeley, in Gloucestershire. 

SUNDAY, 27th. 
Tbs Third Sunday aftsb Epiphant. 
a773 The Duke of Sussex born. 
1823 Dr. Charles Hutton, the mathematician, diod» aftd 86. 



TO MY SON. 



Mt little boy I I love to see 

Thy playful wiles, thy motions free. 

Thy roguish looks, thv smiling &oe» 

Thy tottering, unsteiady pace. 

Thy little, persevering ways, 

Thy restless limbs, thy earnest gaze I 

My little boy I I love to hear 
Thy tiny footsteps, pattering near ; 
The Uttle imitative sounds, 
With which thy scanty speech abounds ; 
Thy liquid tones, thy soft appeals. 
Which oft my rugged manhood feels, 
And, shaking oflf idl graver care, 
Is forced in thy delights to share ! 

Oh I what, dear boy ! in future years, 
Will be thv father s hopes and fears ? 
Perhaps, thy smooth and tiny brow. 
That seems to mock reflection now. 
Contracted with a thoughtful look, 
WiU trace, in many a learned book, 
Profoundest truths,— «r wondering gaze, 
Perplex d in subtle error s maze. 
Oh ! happy task, thy views to clear. 
To warn, to stimulate, to cheer ! 

A moment's space let dreams like these 
A father's wandering fancy please, 
Who feels how different may be. 
Dear boy ! thy fate's reality. 
Full soon, o er thy untimely grave. 
May sorrow its full measure have ; 

Full soon But why this anxious care ? 

Let idle tenors melt in prayer. 

May Christ, my son! whose child thou art. 

Give thee a pious, humble heart ; 

Bnable thee to conquer sin. 

And, late or soon, heaven's joy to win I 

I venture not to add to this 

A second prs^f**-, ibr earthly bliss.— T. K. A. 



THE DEVILS BRIDGE. 

Pont t Monach (the Monk's Bridge), or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the Devil's Bridge, is situated in 
Cardiganshire, in South Wales. It is a single arch, 
of between twenty and thirty feet 'span, thrown over 
another arch, which crosses a tremendous chasm. 

According to tradition, the lower arch was con- 
structed by the monks of the neighbouring abbey, 
called Strata Florida Abbey, about the year 1087, but 
this is not correct, as the abbey itself was not founded 
till 1 1 64. The country people, in superstitious days, 
deeming it a work of supernatural ability, gave it the 
strange name by which it is now generally known. 
Giraldus mentions having passed over it in 1 188, when 
travelling through Wales with Baldwin, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to preach in favour of the Crusades. 

The upper arch was built over the other at the 
expense of the county, in 1753, and the iron balus- 
trades were added by Mr. Johnes in 1814. The 
lower arch may be distinctly viewed by looking over 
the upper bridge ; but the whole scene is so enveloped 
in wood, that the depth is not perceived ; and many 
an incurious traveller has passed the Devil's Bridge 
without distinguishing its circumstances from an 
ordinary road. The cleft over which these two 
bridges extend has evidently been enlarged, and was 
perhaps originally produced by the incessant attack of 
the impetuous river Mynach on the solid wall of rock. 

In order to view the scenery of this romantic spot, 
the visiter should first cross the bridge, and tiien 
descend by the right of it to the bottom of the aper- 
ture, through which the Mynach drives its furious 
passage, having descended firom the mountains about 
five zniles to the north-east. The effect of the double 
arch is picturesque -, and the narrowness of the cleft, 
darkened by its artificial roof, increases the solemn 
gloom of the abyss. 

On regaining the road, the second descent must be 
made by passing through a small wood, at the dis- 
tance of a few yards from the bridge, to view the 
four successive falls from the point of a rock in 
front. Each of tbesd is received into a deep pool at 
the bottom, but so diminished to the eye, at the 
present pouit of view, as almost to resemble one 
continued cascade. The first fall takes place at a 
short' distance from the bridge, where the^ river 
is confined to narrow limits by the rocks. It is 
carried about six feet over the ridge, and projected 
into a basin at the depth of eighteen feet. Its next 
leap is sixty feet, and the third is diminished to 
twenty, when it encounters rocks of prodigious size, 
through which it struggles to the edge of the largest 
cataract, and pours in one unbroken torrent down a 
precipice of 1 10 feet. 

The height of the various falls is as follo¥rs : — first 
fall, 18 feet; second fall, 60 3 third fall, 20 3 and 
fourth fall, or grand cataract, 110 3 from the bridge 
to the water, 114; making, altogether, 322 feet. 

As, however, no allowance is here made for the 
inclined direction of the river in many parts (and 
there are numerous interruptions to its passage), the 
total height from the bridge to the level of the stream, 
at its junction with the Rheidol, may be computed 
at nearly 500 feet. The rocks on each side of the 
fall rise perpendicularly to the height of 800 feet, and 
are finely clothed with innumerable trees, vegetating 
between the crevices, and forming one vast forest. 

Near the Devil's Bridge, by the side of the Mynach 
Falls, is the Robbers' Cave, near the basin of th6 
first fall. This is a dark cavern, inhabited in the 
fifteenth century by two men and their sister, called 
Plant Matt, or Matthew's children, who infested th*.: 
neighbourhood as plunderers, and who continued 
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theit depredations for man7''years with impnaity. 
They were at length, however, taken up for com- 
naittiog mnrder, and executed. The descent to this 
cavern is very difficult. 

The view from the windows of the Hafod Arms, 
near the Devil's Bridge, is perfectly enchanting. Im- 
mediately below, and only separated from the house 
by the road, is a profoond chasm, stretching east and 
west about a mile, the almost perpendicular sides of 
which are covered with trees of different kinds. At 
the bottom of this abyss runs the river Mynach, its 
roaring tide hidden f^om the eye by the deep shade 
of surrounding woods, but bursting upon the ear in 
the awful sound of many waters — in the thunder of 
numerous cataracts ; wlUlst in front of the spectator 
the Rheidol is seen rushing down a chasm in the 
niountaiqs with tremendous fury. 

The woods ia the vicinity of the Devil's Bridge 
abound with nests of the Formica Hertulanea, the 
largest species ol ants that are natives of Britain : 
these nests are composed of small ends of twigs, 
forming a heap a yard or two across, and from one 
to two feet h^h. The insects themselves exceed in 
size three of the ordinary block kind, and are pos- 
sessed of uncommon strength. 

In tbe superstitious times before alluded to, it was 
commou for great works of art, or peculiar formations 
of aature, to be called by the name of the DeviL Thus 
the famoos bridge over the Reuss, in Switzerland, 



(see Saturday Maganne, voL i., p. 254,) is also called 
the Devil's Bridge j and in oar own conntry we have 
the Devil's Punch-Bowl, ia Hampshire, and the 
Devil's Dyke, near Brighton. In Germany is the 
Devil's Wall, erected by the Romans, the building 
of which commen'c.'d in (he time of the Emperor 
Adrian, and occupied nearly two centuries. It ex- 
tends for o66 miles, over mountains, through valleys, 
and over rivers ; in some places it now forms elevated 
roads and paths through woods j buildings are erected 
upi'tt it, and tall oaks flourish upon it« remains. 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 



iHltriar tftU Haiai of Cm 



I. THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thk Lower, or Commons House of Parliament, in 
which the representatives of the people hold their 
assemblies, was origioaUy a chapel, built hy king 
Stephen, and dedicated to St. Stephen. It was re- 
built in 1347, by Edward the Third, and erected by 
that monarch into a collegiate church, under the 
government of a dean and twelve eecnlar prie«ta. 
Being anrrendered to Henry the Sixth, he gave it to 
the Commons for their sittings, to which use it still 
continues to be applied. 

The old house was formed within the chapel/>chiefly 
by a floor raised above the pavement, and an inner 
roof, considerably below tiie ancient one. At the 
period of the Union with Ireland the house was en- 
larged, by taking down the entire side walls, except 
the buttresses t^t supported the origioal roof ; and 
erecting others beyond, so as to give one seat in 
each of the recesses thus fcN^ned, by throwing hack 
part of the walls. The present bouse is still too 
qmall, bat is fitted up in a very good style. A gallery 
runs along the west end, and the nortii and south 
sides ore supported by slender iron pillars, crowned 
Vou II. 



with gilt Corinthian capitals. lite whole of the house 
is lined with wainscot, and the benches of the mem- 
bers have cushions, covered with leather. 

At the time the inner walls were stripped of the 
wainscoting for the purpose of making the alterations, 
a great part of the ancient decorations was found in 
tolerable preservation. The entire walls and roof 
were covered with gilding and paintings, and pre- 
sented a superb and beautifU remnant of the fine 
arts, as they were patronised in the munificent reign 
of Edward the Thu^ The gilding was remaikably 
solid, and highly burnished, and the colours of the 
paintings vivid : both one and the other being as fresh 
as in the year they were executed. One of Ove paint- 
ings had some merit as a composition ; the subject 
was, the Adoration of the Shepherds. A multitude of 
arms were blazoned on the south wall, and near them 
were two or three painted figures, in &ntastic dresses. 

Undeameath the house are some remains, in great 
perfection, of a chapel, of curious workmanship ; and 
one side of a cloister, the roof of, which is not sur- 
passed in beauty by Henry the Seventh's chapel. A 
small court of the pulace also remains, and forma 
part of the dwelling-house of the Speaker qf the 
3S 
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House of Commons, from which, during the sittings 
of the Hottse> he proceeds in state, preceded by the 
mace/ and attended by a train-bearer, &c. . 

The Speaker's Chair, which is slightly elevated above 
the floor, and stands at some distance from the wall, 
is highly gilt .and ornamented ; and on the top of it 
are placed the royal arms. Before the chair is a 
table, at which sit the clerks, who take notes of the 
proceedings, read the titles of bills, &c. The seat 
on the floor> on the right :hand of the Speaker, is 
generally occupied by members of the administra- 
tion, and is, therefore, called the TVeasury Bench; and, 
on the opposite side, is that usually occupied by the 
leading GJeipoW^toii members. 

The House generally assembles about four o'clock ; 
and a few ininutes before that time, the Speaker takes 
his place at the upper part of the table, on the right, 
or Treasury side. The Chaplain of the House, being 
placed also at the upper part of the table on the left 
side, reads the customary prayers. This done, the 
Speaker, standing before the chair, proceeds to connt 
the House. When he has coimted forty members, 
which is the number requisite to form a quorum, he 
sits down, and the House is constituted. If there be 
not forty members present, the House is adjourned 
until the next day. 

The House very rarely sits on Saturday ; and on 
Wednesday, business of importance is seldom taken. 

When a member purposes the introduction of a new 
bill, he gives notice of his intention ', which notice is 
printed in the Votes, for the mformation of ihe mem- 
bers. On the day fixed for making the motion, he 
briefly states the principle and purpose of his bill, 
and moves for leave to introduce it. If the House 
consent, an order for its introduction is made. The 
bill, in manuscript, being brought in, the introducers 
move that it be read a first time. The question for 
discussion, on the second and third steps, is precisely 
the same, — ^namely, whether the House will entertain 
the bill at all ; for, as yet, the House knows nothing 
of it, save what has been stated to them by the intro- 
ducer. If the first reading be agreed to, that motion 
is JFoUowed by an order for the printing of the biU^ 
and a day is fixed for the second reading. 

On the second reading, the question submitted to 
the House is. whether, taken as a whole, the end and 
purpose of the bill is such as may be properly enter- 
tained. As this is a question of principle, and not 
of detail, the entire bill must at this stage be accepted 
or rejected. If the bill pass the second teading, an 
order is made, and a day appointed, for its being 
committed to a Committee of the whole House. 

On going into Committee, the Speaker leaves the 
Chair, and the Chairman of Committees presides, not 
in the Chair, but at the head of the table, on the seat 
usually occupied by the First Clerk. The House then 
proceeds to consider the bill clause by clause, either 
in the order in which the clauses stand, or in any other 
which may be deemed most convenient. If there be 
not time for the consideration of all the clauses at one 
sitting, the Speaker having again taken the Chair, the 
Chairman of Committees reports the progress that 
has been made, and asks leave to sit again. When 
all the clauses are gone through, he brings up the Re- 
port, that is, the bill with all the amendments made 
in it by the Committee, and a day is fixed for taking 
the Report into consideration. When the Report has 
been considered, and approved of, the bill is ordered 
to be fairly written out or engrossed, and a day is 
fixed for the third reading. If the third reading be 
agreed to, the House proceeds to consider whether it 
shall pass the bill to which it has agreed. 

Previous to the question of the bilVs being passed. 



any number of anien^hnents may be made in the bill 
by way of ''rider;" but these amendments must not 
alter the principle of the bill. The passing of the bill 
is simply its being sent to the Lords, if it have not 
been there already^ or its being sent there again, in 
order to the Royal assent being given to it. 

pRiYATK BiLU are introduced on petition instead 
of notice; and, if any opposition be signified, the first 
step is to refer the petition to a Select Committee. If 
the Committee report favourably, the^biU is read a 
first time, and goes through the other steps, in tha 
same manner and order as a Public Bill. 
' There are three ways in which a Motion may be 
rejected, — 1st, by a direct negative -, 2nd, by a m[&tioin 
of adjournment; 3rd, by the previous question. When 
the question is put, ''that this bill be now read a 
secpnd time,'* those who are against the bill may, 
according to the first method, simply negative the 
question ; but the more usual way is to move that 
the question be altered by leaving out the words afkr 
"that,*' and insertmg the words "a second time this 
day six [or three] months.'* The question put to the 
House in this case, is whether the words proposed to 
be left out shall stand part of the question or not 
The previous question is chiefly used in respect of 
resolutions or motions for returns. Instead of simjrfy 
rejecting the res<^ution, it is got rid of by moving 
that the question for its adoption be not put to the 
House at that time. 

In biUs that have passed the Lords before coming 
to the, Commons, no motion for leave to bring in is 
required, and the first reading is always conceded as 
matter of courtesy. The Lords observe the same rule 
in respect of b3ls that have passed the Commons. 

Ax every step in the progress of a Bill, it may be 
opposed; and, if the House see fit, rejected. In Com- 
mittee, every dause, every line, every word may be 
made the subject of a question. At every step of its 
progress in the House, it is competent for a member 
to move the adjournment of the debate or of the 
House, and he may renew this motion as often as be 
pleases. In Committee, instead of the motion for ad- 
journment, a member may move that progress be 
reported; which amounts to the same thing. 

In the House, — that is, when the Speaker is in .the 
Chair, — a member can only speak once, unless by 
way of explanation; or, in the case of the mover of 
the question, by way of reply. In Committee, a mem- 
ber may speak any number of times. A member 
may, however, speak not only on the main questicm, 
but on all such questions as arise incidentally in the 
course of the debieite. 



" THE DAYS OF THY MOURNING SHALI 

ENDED." 

Oh t weep not ibr the joys that fiide 
Like evening lights away ;-^ 

For hopes that like the stars decayed* 
Have left thy mortal day ; 

For clouds of sorrow will depart. 
And brilliant skies be given ; 
• And, though on earth the tear ma^ start. 

Yet bliss awaits the holy heart 
Amid the bowers of Heaven ! 

Oh ! weep not for the friends that pass 

Into the lonesome grave. 
As breezes sweep the withered grass 

Along the restless wave ; 

•For though thy pleasures may depart. 

And darksome days be ffiven } 
And l(Miely though on earu thou art 
Yet bliss awaits the holy heart. 

When friends rejoin in Heaven. 
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SCOTCH SNOW-STORMS; 

The most dismal of all the snow-storms on record^ is 
" the thirteen drifty days.'- This extraordinary storm^ 
as near as I have been able to trace, m^jst have oc- 
curred in the year 1620. The traditionary stories 
and pictures of desolation that remain of it, are the 
most dire imaginable •, and the mention of the thir- 
teen days to an old shepherd, in a stormy winter 
night, never fails to impress his mind with a sort of 
reli^ous awe, and often sets him on his knees be- 
fore that Being who alone can avert such another 
calamity. 

It is said that during thirteen days and nights, 
the snow-drift never once abated ; the ground was 
covered with frozen snow when it commenced, and, 
during all that time, the sheep never broke their feust. 
The cold was intense, to a degree never before re- 
membered 3 and, about the fifth and sixth days of 
the storm, the young sheep began to faU into a sleepy 
and torpid state, and all that were so affected in the 
evening, died during the night. The intensity of the 
(rost-wind often cut them off, when in that state, in- 
stantaneously. About the ninth and tenth days, the 
shepherds' began to build up large semicircular walls 
of their dead, in order to afford some shelter for the 
remainder Of the living ; but they availed but little, 
for about the same time they were frequently seen 
tearing at one another's wool with their teeth. 

When the storm abated, on the fourteenth day 
from its commencement, there was, on many a high- 
lying fEurm, not a living sheep to be seen. Large 
misshapen walls of dead, surroimding a small pro- 
strate flock, likewise all dead, and frozen stiff in tiieir 
lairs, were all that remained to cheer the forlorn 
shepherd and his master 3 and though, on low-lying 
farms, where the snow was not so hard before, num- 
bers of sheep weathered the storm, yet their consti- 
tutions received such a shock, that the greater part 
of them perished afterwards $ and the final conse- 
quence was, that about nine-tenths of all the sheep 
in the south of Scotland were destroyed. In the 
extensive pastoral district of Eskdal^ Moor, which 
maintains upwards of twenty thousand sheep, it is 
said none were left alive, but forty young wedders 
on one farm, and five old eves on. axu^ther^. The 
farm of Thaup remained without a stock, and with- 
out a tenant, for twenty years after the storm ; at 
length one very honest and liberal-minded man 
ventured to take a lease of it, at the annual rent 
of a grey coat and a pair of hose. It is now rented 
at 500/. An extensive glen in Tweedsmuir, belong- 
ing to Sir James Montgomery, became a com- 
mon at that time, to which any man drove his 
flocks that pleased, and it continued so for nearly a 
century. 

The years 1709, 40, and 72, were all likewise 
notable years for severity, and for the losses sus- 
tained among the flocks of sheep. In the latter, the* 
snow lay from the middle of December until the 
middle of April, and all the time hard frozen. Par- 
tial thaws always kept the farmer's hopes alive, and 
thus prevented him from removing his sheep to a 
low situation, tiU at lengtii they grew so weak that 
they coidd not be removed. T&ere has not been 
such a general loss in the days of any man living, as 
in that year. It is by these years that all subsequent 
hard winters have been measured, and of late, by 
that of 1 795 -, and when the balance turns out in 
favour of the calculator, there is always a degree of 
thankfulness expressed, as well as a composed sub- 
mission to the awards of Divine Providence. The 
daily feeling naturally impressed on the shepherd^s 
mind, that all his comforts are so entirely in the 



hand of Him who rules the elements, contributes 
not a little to that firm spurit of devotion for which 
the Scottish shepherd is so distinguished. I know 
of no scene so impressive as that of a family seques- 
tered in a lone glen, during the time of a winte* 
storm 5 and where is the glen in the kingdom tha^ 
wants such a habitation ? There they are left to the 
protection of Heaven, and tiiey know and feel it 
Throughout all the wild vicissitudes of nature, they 
have no hope of assistance from man, but are con 
versant with the Almighty alone. 

Before retiring to rest, the shepherd uniformly 
goes out to examine the state of the weather, and 
makes his report to the little dependent group 
within — ^nothing is to be seen but the conflict 
of the elements, nor heard but the raving of the 
storm. Then they all kneel around him, while he 
recommends them to the protection of Heaven 3 and 
though their littie h3rmn of praise can scarcely be 
heard even by themsdves, as. it mixes with the roar 
of the tempest, they never fail to rise from their 
devotions with their spirits cheered, and their con* 
•fidence renewed, and go to sleep with an exultation of 
mind, of which kings and conquerors have no share. 

But of all the storms that ever Scotiand witnessed, 
or, I hope, will ever again behold, there is none of 
them that can once be compared to the memorable 
24th of January 1795, which fell with such peculiar 
violence on that division of the south of Scotland, 
that is between Crawford-muir and the border. 
Within these bounds seventeen shepherds perished, 
and upwards of thirty were carried home insensible, 
who afterwards recovered : but the number of sheep 
that were lost, fJEur outwent any possibility of calcula- 
tion. OH^ farmer alone, Mr. Thomas Beattie, lost 
1440 ; and many others, in the same quarter, from 
600 to 800 each. Whole flocks were overwhelmed 
with snow, and no one ever knew where they were, 
till the snow dissolved, when they were all found 
dead. Many hundreds were driven into waters, 
bums, and lakes, by the violence of the storm, where 
they were buried or frozen up ; and these the flood 
carried away, so that they were never seen nor found 
by the owners at aU. 

The following anecdote somewhat illustrates the 
confusion and devastation that it bred in the country : 
the greater part of the rivers, on which the storm 
was most deadly, run into the Solway-Frith, on 
which there is a place called the Beds of Esk, 
where the tide throws out and leaves whatsoever is 
thrown into it by the rivers. When the flood after 
the storm subsided, there were found in that place, 
and the shores adjacent, 1840 sheep, nine black 
cattle, three horses, two men, one woman, forty-five 
dogs, one hundred and eighty hares, besid^ a number 
of meaner animals. 



LiFB appears lon^ to the miserable ; to him that is happy, 
a moment. If this hold true of etemitf, how dreadful will 
the condition of some be ! 



If you would know the value of a guinea* try to bonow 
one of a stranger. Huntsr. 

THE ARCH OF TITUS, 

The Emperor Titus having conquered Judea, and 
taken Jerusalem, the Roman senate decreed, that a 
triumphal arch should be erected to his honour. 
This arch still remains, and is one of the most cu- 
rious and interesting monuments of ancient Rome. 
It is attractive to the sculptor, the antiquary, and the 
historian, in many points of view — ^biit above all it is 
interesting to the Christian ; and to the Jew so deeply 
affecting, on account of the humiliating calamity which 
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It record!, that, it ■• Mid, nu uutn of tint nation vill 
ever villinglr pan under it. It ia not simplr tlie 
'vent that it commemoratea, ao intimatdy connected 
both with the Lav and . the Goqiel, fhwn which it 
derives its intereat, though that is remarkable enough, 
but the strong l^ht which it throws by ita sculpture 
upon several i^ those sacred deposits of the temple, 
which were moat intimately connected with the ser- 
vice of the Jewish ritual, and carry us back even to 
the time of the great legislator himself. 

The Arch of Titos is situated on the eastern decU- 
vity of the Palatiiie monnt. On i^proaching it from 
Uie south (being the side least injured by time) its 
original form is lost in ruins at each extremity j but 
the arch itaelf, a column on each side of it, with the 
frieze and attic, are still pretty entire. The build- 
ing, in its original form, must have been nearly ao 
exact square. It is constructed of white marble. 
In the space formed by the curve of the arcb, there 
are winged figures, personifying Fame. Upon the 
frieze is a representation of a aacrifice, with an alle- 
goncal figure at the extremity of the proccwiun, 
carried upon a litter. 



Upon tite attic ai^petaet the fi.ilknriiic inacriptiaa : . 

POPTLVSaVK . ROHANTS ■ 

DIVO . TITO . DlTl . VaaFASUNI . F. 

TEBPASIAMO . ATGVSTO. 

Which may be thus translated : 

THE KKATI 

AND PBOPLn or noMB, 

TO THI DIVIMB TITUS, THK SON OT VISPAStAM 
THE AOGVST. 

Upon entering the arch (which is about fourteen 
or fifteen feet wide) on each side are oblong spaces, 
seven feet in height, by neariy fourteen in length, 
containing a representation of the trinmph of Titus, 
when he returned to Rome, after having taken Jeru- 

On the east side appears the emperor in a triumphal 
car, drawn by four horses j Victory is crowniog him 
witii laurel; Rome personified *s a female figure, 
conducts the horses ; and citizens and soldiers crowiud 
with laurel, compose the crowd that attends him. 



On the opposite side, is another and more interest- i silver trumpets, cairiea and accompanied by msny 
ing part of the procession, exhibiting the spoils taken I figures crowned with laurel, and bearing the Roman 
from the temple of Jerusalem ; — the golden candle- I standards, 
stick with seven branches, the golden table, and the I 
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Dtuing Oie time Hum scnlptares were in execution, 
the objects themaelrefl most have been under the 
eyes (^ the artist, as the accidents to which their 
loss is attributed, h^ipened long after the aich 
was completed. The same sacred vessels made 
onder the immediate direction of Moses, did not 
exist in the Temple at the time it was destroyed : 
those brought hack finm Babylon having been 
carried off by Antiocbus Epiphanes, but they were 
immediately replaced by persons well acquainted 
with thair form, and it is still easy to trace the 
general outUoes of these objects in Exodus XXV. 3 — 36. 

The Jewish Historian, Josephus, an eye-witness of 
the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, distinctly 
mcDtioas these objects as making a conspicuous 
future in the procession. After mentiomng some 
other psrticulars, he says, " But for these (qmils) 
that were taken in the Temple of Jerusalem, they 
made the greatest figure of them all { that is, the 
golden table of the weight of many talents ; the 
candlestick also that was made of gold," — " tlic 
branches were in number seven, and represented the 
honour in which the number seven was held among 
the Jews." Me then adds, " and after these triumphs 
were over, Vespasian resolved to build a temple to 
Peace : he also hud up therein tliese golden vessels and 
mstanunents that were taken out of the Jewish temple, 
as ensigns of his glory. Bat still he gave orders that 
they should lay up fheir law and the purple veil of 
the holy place in the imperial palace itself, and keep 
them thCTe*." 

Thus, although injured by time and accident, there 
is still standing at Rome a resemblance, taken from 
tbe objects themselves, of the holy instruments and 
vessels, originally formed according to divine instrac- 
lion, 3323 years sgo ; bearing undeniable evidence to 
the truth c^the Mosaic history. 

It is probable that part of these injuries may be 
attributed to the antipathy which the Jews have to 
this monument of their &ial overthrow. The lapse 
of eighteen centories has not effaced the memory of 
that cidamity from the minds of the modem Jews. 

At little more than a thousand paces from this 
raommieat, there is another memorial of their sub- 
jugation. In what is called the Ghetto Ebrti (or 
alwde for Jews), from five to sis thousand of them 
reside, and are confined every night, from an' hour 
aft** son-set till an hour before sun-rising, in a few 
narrow snd dirty streets that have been allotted to 
them. 

After eighteen centuries of persecution, they remain 
a living monument and illostration of some of the 
most remarkable passages of Scripture prophecy. 
Moses foretold in detail, the miseries of the siege 
which Josephus has related, and predicted the signal 
pmiisbment that awaited their unbelief; and the 
honours conferred upon Titus for completii^ their 
rain, took plaee at the distance of no less than half a 
century from llie time that our Saviour forewarned 
them of its approach. These prophecies are in our 
bands, and the captive nation itself has been dispersed 
among us to attest their accomplishment. 

ii the present condition of the Jews be a &ct, for 
which we have the evidence of our senses, so the 

■ The Coot of th« L*v ud tha Fvrpla V«il of the BuKtukir 
ware uconbacly pnaarnad ia ika uspaniJ palue; thus they ill 
nmuDOd for more thu 300 yetn, till ID the uck of Romo, 455, tbey 
Jell iota tha huidi of OsDScnc, ind were cinied into Africa to 
Carthage -. from thence thn wan aftenrardi trantlated lo Cooitaa- 
tinople. then the capital of the Roman empice, by BeliuiiDi, who 
recoveied Ihem in hii conquert of AMca ; and by a rtrange ricMaitudo 
they were again Craniieired to Jenualem, What faa« became arthem 
■ince it i« difficult ta conjecture ; il ■> iiupected bj «onio, they were 
cairieil to Peraia in the year 6*1, by Chasroel, but there are donbti 
whetfer'heshipiD which they wen embarked ever reached ill dai- 



memory of those events which led to it, have beta 
guarded by every circumstance that can gii'e authen- 
ticity to history*. 

Two Roman emperors of eminent renown (Ves- 
pasian and Titos) were employed in the work of de- 
struction, and the notice taken of it by their conton- 
poraries proves it to have been regarded as the most 
prominent achievement of their reign. The exploits 
of Roman power were recorded and speedily pnblished 
to the otmost limits of an empire that extended from 
the Thames to the Eupluates. Surviving the con- 
vulsions by which that mighty empire was torn in 
pieces, the Jews remain a dutinct people, preservii^ 
with religious care the history of their crimes, and 
sentences of condemnation, and though in avowed 
enmity to Christianity, supporting by &eir obstinacy 
the evidence of its truth. 

■ Medal* were alao Hruck on the occadon, on one nde of which 
there ii a female flfure in the attitude of grief, under a palra-lree, 
with the words JuocA Car-a, and on the other, tha head of I'ei- 
paaian or Titua. 




DuTixH are ours . events are God i. This removes an m 
finite bordeu fhim the shoulders of a miserable, templed, 
dyinEcteature. On this oonsideration only can he Mourely 
lay down his head and close his eyes. Cicii,. 



DiiCKRioN m speech ia more than eloquence.— 



-Bacon 



STRAW-PLATTING. 

The following notice of Straw-platting, abridged from 
afuller account, collected during the last Autumn in the 
districts where the occupation is followed, is published 
under the impression that it wilt excite an interest 
for the improvemciit of this ingenious manufact&re, 
and lead to the adoption of it in new districts, whers 
the supply of a poptdous neighbourhood may render it 
a profitable employment to indtistriaos females. At 
the present time, upwards of 200,000 females are en- 
gaged in the process. 

The precise period when the Dimstable boimets 
made of straw-plat, that is of entire wheat-straws, 
platted in long narrow strips, and alterwartls sewn 
ti^ether, were invented, is unknown. The DiiiutabU 
bonnet is probably a centnry and a half old. — Gay, in 
his ShnAerdt Week, said to have been written abirat 
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1 720, in giving an aticotint of the yalnables bequeathed 
by a dying shepherdess^ says — 

My new straw hat, so trimly lined with green, 
Let Peggy wear. 

The weight and clumsy appearance of these bonnets, 
which confined the work generally to the small straws^ 
probably first suggested t^e idea of dividing the straw ; 
but the difficulty of making the division so that each 
of the parts might be equal, the labour expended in 
the operation of splittings and the unevenness of the 
work where the splits were not of equal breadth^ 
must have retarded the progress of this ingenious 
branch of our manufactures very considerably. 

The first attempts to divide the straw, were by 
means of knives -, but this was a work that occupied 
much time. About thirty years ago, a mode was in- 
vented of dividing the entire straw into equal parts, 
by means of little instruments called *' Machines,** 
and then platting the divided parts. The ingenuity of 
the inventor (a great benefactor to his country,) was 
rewarded by realising a fortune of 30,000/. ; and from 
that time may be dated the use of the plat made from 
divided straws. 

The Straw-platting Districts include Bedfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex. In many 
other counties the platting is partially followed, and it 
may be well adopted in other districts for the supply 
of the neighbourhood. 

The material generally used is ripe wheat-straw -, 
but rye and other straws have been- used, and within 
the last ten years large quantities of Italian straw, said 
to be both of com and grass, have been imported^ 
and worked up into what are called Tuscan plat. 

Experiments on the different straws of com and 
grass, and on the precise times when they should be 
cut, whether before or at the time when the com 
and grass are ripe, might lead to some discoveries,' 
which would add to the profits of the manufacturers, 
as well as to the durability and beauty of the bonnets. 

Straw -platting is of importance to farmers, in these 
times, in an agricultural point of view, from the in- 
creased vahie of good straw ; twopence per pound 
being given for it in the rough — ^that is, without the 
heads of com, — ^in the straw-plat districts. 

The platter should be furnished with, 1st. a knife, 
to cut the straw; 2nd. a tub (or box) and cover, with 
a few ounces of brimstone, and something of iron to 
bum it upon, for fumigation ^ 3rd. machines for divid- 
ing the straws ; 4th. ^ work-bag ; 5th. a plat-mill ; 
6th. a cloth to wrap the work in 3 7th. a piece of paste- 
board, to roll the plat round as it is worked ; 8th. a 
bottle with water, to wet the straw; 9th. a piece of 
deal, half a yard broad, to wind the platting upon. 

The process of platting is as follows : The straw- 
ai awers, or fturmers' labourers*, are employed in 
drawing out the straws and cutting off the heads of 
com (for threshing would bruise and split the straw). 
When this is done, it is sometimes sold to the platter 
in the rough, at about twopence a pound. The next 
process is to strip the straw of the leaves that sheathe 
the stalk, and cut it into proper lengths. Each straw 
is taken, root upwards, and stripped, and then cut with 
a knife (not too sharp), ready for whitening or steam- 
ing, so as to allow it to be cut again into shorter un- 
jointed lengths. The straws so cut, supposing the 
root up, are the upper or top, the middle, and the 
lower or bottom. Very good straw will produce 
three 3 but generally there are two, the upper and 
lower. Good straws must be straight. The lengths 
are cut twice, for the ends are liable to be injured in 
steaming, and the straw requires to have a good end 
to work with. 

* U a leldom the platter takflt the bvsneM in the first stage. 



After whitening, the strtwa are again examined, 
and the good ones separated from t&e bad. They 
are then again cut, so as to be . from eight to ten 
inches in length, and are again put into smaller bun- 
dles, about ten inches round, tied with straw ; and 
in that state are taken to the plat-market for sde. 

The process of whitening, or steaming, consists in 
subjecting the straw to the fumes of brimstone, in a 
close tub or box. The bundles, or handfuls, are first 
dipped in water, then shaken a little, so as not to 
retain too much moisture, and put on tkeir ends 
round the inside of the tub or boxf. About «a 
ounce of brimstone, broken into small pieces, is 
placed in the centre of the box, on a plate, or pieoe 
of tin or iron, and lighted 5 and the box is shut or 
closed up, to keep out the air and prevent the f^unea 
escaping. 

T^e straws are examined by the platter before they 
are cut or used. The following are the principid 
faults. 1 St. Blaek'hand, spottiness, or spot, which fre- 
quently arises from the rMf^o, or nwf in wheat; this 
is a great fault, frequently occurring in unfavourabk 
seasons : 2nd. Red-hand, or redness, which is also m 
fault spoiling the appearance of the plat } 3rd. Bruised 
straw; 4th. Jointed straw ; 5th. Crooked straw. The 
three latter kinds will not divide, or work wdl. 

The good straws are divided into three or fonr 
sizes, according ti) the calibre of the straw, or degree 
of fineness, for the different works. 

The straws are then cut into splints by the M»^ 
chines, of which there are two kinds. One kinc^ 
probably the earliest, consists of a pointed wire, upon 
which the straw is forced ; it then comes in contact 
with 4, 5, 6, 7> 8, 9, 10, or 11, sharp divisions (the 
Nos. 5, 6, 7 are the most usual), which divide the 
straw into so many equal parts. These instruments 
have handles, and are made of either brass or iron ; 
some are made more crooked than others 3 the prioe 
is from twopence upwards. The other kind consists 
of the point and sluurp part let into wood. Several 
instraments, as the Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7, are in one 
piece of wood. This latter instrament sells, in white 
wood, or oak, for one shilling and upwards ; in maho- 
gany, somewhat dearer. 

These ingenious instruments, and the plat-mi]]% 
after mentioned, are obtained with difiiculty except at 
the market-stalls, on market-days, in the straw-plat 
districts 'y they may, however, be procured in London. 

By the division oi labour, it is usual in manufac- 
tories for one person (a Splitter) to examine, sort; 
and split the straw for fifty others, who are cafled 
platters, or braiders. 

The straws, when split, are termed splints; of 
which each worker has a certain quantity. Before 
working up the splints or straws into plat, those 
which are more or less curved or hollow, are flat- 
tened. This was attempted to be done by the com- 
mon rolling-pin, but latterly by an instrument of 
work called the Plat Mill ; made generally of deal, 
but sometimes of box-wood. The straw is put be- 
tween the cylinders of this mill, and worked two or 
three times through it, by which the splints become 
fiiat, and are easy to work. The plat-mill in use at 
present is soon put out of order ^ and an acceptable 
service would be rendered to several English cxwntiea, 
by the improvement of this simple but important 
machine. 

It is ahnost impossible to describe the mode of 

t A washing-tub, or a common tea-box, such as are sold by the 
grocen, will answer the purpose : but a superior kind of box is 
used by Mr. Collier, of Ivingho, Bucks, a very intelligent manu 
tacturer. It is a large oblong box, in which are placed the bundles 
of straw, reservmg a place for the brimstone, which is let m by a 
trap-door at one end • th^ boy mav be opened in six or eight hoars. 
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working straw into the different plats $ it can only be 
ieamt under an able and kind instructress^ who may 
be obtained from the straw-plat districts^ on reason- 
able terms ; when females are taught quite young, 
however^ it is not difficult of acquirement. There 
are many schools in the districts^ but they are suscep- 
tible of considerable improvement. 

Platters work first with the top of the straw (the 
root being upwards) -, the other end is generally either 
spotty or discoloured by the sun and air 5 the top is 
bright^ having been covered by the leaf, which sheaths 
abo^t two-thirds of the length up to the next joint. 
The platter leaves the lower ends unplatted, which 
appear in regular work at one side. 

Flatters should be* taught to use their second fingers 
and thumbs, instead o£ their fore-fingers^ (often 
reqnired in turning the splints.) i«rhich very much 
facilitates the platting, and they should be cau- 
tioned against wetting the splints too murh; taking 
care, in double platting, to use enough to make the 
straws stick together. 

After a piece has been platted, it should be wound 
round a board, half a yard broad, and fastened at 
the top with yam, and kept there several days, to 
form it into a proper shape. 

Of the different plats, which are numerous, the 
principal are the following. First : the Dunstable, or 
whole straw ; a considerable improvement has taken 
place in the imitations ; ais 2nd. the Rustic, of four 
coarse straws : this is a large plat, and used in making 
very common bdnnets and hats 5 3rd. the Pearl, of four 
small straws , not much used, being very expensive ; 
4th. the Devonshire of seveia straws 3 5 th. ihejlne-seven 3 
6th. the Backbone^ also worked in seven ; 7th. the Dou- 
Ue-seven : the straws are in the doubles wetted and 
laid t(^ther, and worked double ; 8th. the Eleven 
Strata ; 9th. the Double Eleven; 10th. the Lustre, or 
shining, of seventeen straws 3 11th. the Wave, of 
twenty-two straws, the straws appear as if worked 
one way ; 12th. the Diamond, of twenty-three straws. 

The platter works and sells by scores, or pieces of 
twenty yards long 3 and three score, or three and a 
half of the commoner straws, will make a bonnet, 
like bonnet-makera cut the score into half scores or 
ten yards, and a quarter score, or five yards. 

A good platter can make half a score in a dagr, or 
three score a week 3 good work will always command 
a sale, both in winter abd summer. 

It is not mtended here to describe the further pro- 
cess in making bonnets and hats ;— the plat is, by 
the best manufacturers, bleached (whioii is a delicate 
process). At Luton, and in some other places, there 
are regular bonnet-bleachers. The pkit is then 
sewed, by the bonnet-sewers, (a diflicult branch of 
business,) who make and form tlie bonnets and hats, 
which are then blocked; (an operation very laborious, 
and giving rise to disease of the chest, very often 
ending fatally. Can this be remedied ?) The bonnets 
and hats are then pressed, and after being wired, lined, 
and ticketed, are ready for sale. 

There are markets for the sale of the large bundles 
of long straw, both rough and properly stripped 3 
the short straws 3 the straw-plats 3 and the bonnets, 
&c., throughout the straw-plat districts. The best 
bonnet-market is at St. Alban's, but there are others 
at Luton, Dunstable, and Braintree 3 these markets 
are held only in the morning, from about eight to 
ten o'clock, and the plat buyers always attend. The 
price of Double-seven (common pbt) in October, 
1832^ was under eighteen-pence a score 3 three score 
and a half make a bonnet, which may be purchased 
at the market by the pubUc, and be made up at the 
bonnet-maker*s. W. 

TemoU, January 1, 1833. 



THE USES OF Al)VfiRSltY. 

Though dork the clouds, the wjnf ry winds sevejre, 
That sadden, Albion, half thy varied year, 
Yet thence rude vigour nerves the sturdy swnin. 
Thence vernal youth renews the smiling plain ; 
Those blasts, whose harsh edge rasps the gentle check, 
Whose touch is rudeness to the downy sleek, 
Impart to nature all-prolific power. 
Health to the bud, and fragrance to the flower. 
Which, kiss'd anon by zephyrs moist and bland. 
With pleasant odour fills the joyous land. 

So, churlish Fortune rears her favourite child, 
Inured to breath as sharp, and skies as wild ; 
In such a clime fair Wisdom strikes her root. 
And hardy Virtue's vigorous scions shoot; 
'Tis there the germs of moral beauty form, 
There, full of promise, prosper in the storm. 
Till woo'd at length by some auspicious gale, 
Their blossoms open, and their sweets exhale ; 
Those precious sweets, by sterner seasons given, 
Whose grateful incense gladdens earth and heaven! — H. 



His present Majesty, when residing in Bushy Park, had 
a part of the foremast of the Victory, against which Lord 
Nelson was standing when he received his fatal wound, de- 
posited in a small temple m the grounds of Bushy House, 
from which it was afterwards removed to the upper end of 
the dining-room, with a bust of Nelson upon it A large 
shot had completely passed through this part of the mast, 
and while it was iU the temple, a pair of robins had built 
their nest in the shot-hole, and reared a brood of young 
ones. It was impossible to witness this little oocurrenoe 
without reflecting on the scene of blood and strife of war, 
which had occurred to produce so snug and peaceable a re- 
treat for a nest of harmless robins. ^Jbssb's Gleanings. 

Mbn balance a moment in possession against an eternity 
in anticipation: but the moment passeth away, and the 
eternity la yet to come. 

In wonder all philosophy began ; in wonder it ends : and 
admiration fills. up the interspace. But the first wonder is 
the offspring of Ignorance : the last is the parent of Adora 
tion.- 



ANNIVERSARIES IN JANUARY. 

MONDAY, 28th. 
814 Charlemagne, King of France, and Emperor of Germany, died. 
1547 Hmtv VIIL King of England, died at Whitehall. 
1596 Sir JFrancu Drake, the celebrated English Admiral, died* 

1612 Sir ThomoM Bodle^, from whom the Bodleian Library at Ox- 

ford (the largest m Europe,) takes its name, died. 

1613 Louis A III. of France issued an edict against Duelling, with a 

declaration that he would never grant the royal pardon in 
such a case. 
1725 Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, died at Petenburgh. Ca 
therine I. proclaimed Empress. 

TUESDAY, 29tfi. 
1579 Union of the Seven Provinces of Holland, signed at Utrecht. 
1820 His Majesty, George III, died at Windsor, aged 82, and in 
the 60tn year of his reign. — Accession of King George IV. 

WEDNESDAY, 30th. 

Martyrdom of Kxvo Charles I. of England. A. D. 1649. 
1790 A Life-boat first put to sea, at South Shields, on the Tyne. 
1826 The Menai Suspension Bridge, which connects the isle of 
Anglesey with the county of Caernarvon, opened. 

THURSDAY, 31st. 
Hilary Term Ends. 
1616 Cape Horn first doubled. 
1788 Sir Ashton Lever, the celebrated Naturalist, and founder of 

the Leverian Museum, died suddenly at Manchester. 
1788 Charles Edward Stuart, grandson of James II. King of Eng- 
land, died at Florence. 



THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 

It has been already stated (p. 7), that when Numa Pompilius 
altered the Roman Calendar, he added January and February to 
the year ; making the latter the second month. Followmg the ez-^ 
ample of the Greek calendar, he assigned to it twenty*nme days ; 
which number Julius Caesar condnuea ; but Augustus Cesar re- 
duced them to twenty-eight, adding the twenty-ninth, or expunt^ed 
day, to his oum month of August ; still Numa's number was, m a 
manner, kept up ; for, every fourth year, an additional, or twenty 
ninth dav was intercalated between the twenty-third anJ twenty- 
fourth of February. Jfheae alterations made by the Emperor 
Augustus, are retained in our calendar, with this slight diAerence* 
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— tii&t tlie 'mtrmlated day, tostead of <«maimiig unnot%e$d, b every 
fourth, or Um year, styled the 29Ui and last day of Febraary. 

This month, which has Fiscbs, or The Fishti, for its sicn in the 
Zodiac, was placed, by Numa Pompilius, under the immediate pro- 
tection of Neptunb, the Pagan god '»f the waters ; who was held in 
high estimation by the Romans, no only as holdmg dominion oyer 
one of the four elements, but also m account of the advice which 
he was supposed to have given for carrying off the daughters of their 
neighbours, the Sabines, by the primitive inhabitants of Rome. Be 
that as it mav, its present name took its origin from Febbua, one of 
the names or the goddess Jtinot who presided over the purification 
of women ; because the feast of the Luperealki was then held. Somte 
authors contend that it is derived from Febraii «Tptatmi«, or sacri- 
fices for the purgation of souls ; because, at a feast which was always 
held on the second day of this month, the heathens themselves not 
Only underwent a itutration, or purification, by sprinkhnc with 

• ■ • * "lered sacrifii 



bunches of hyssop, dipped in water, but they also offered sacrifices to 
Pluto, the infernal deity, on behalf of their ancestors and relatives. 
By our Saxon ancestors, February was called Sprout-Kalb*, or 
the month in which youn|( cabbages, or colewort, began to sprout. 
They afterwards changed it into Sol-Mokath, or Sun Month, from 
the then returning sun, or the approach of spiini^ ; when seeds and 
plants begin to vegetate by the gradually-increasing warmth of the 
season. 
■ The common emblematic representation of February is, a man in 
a dark or sky-coloured habit, oearing in his hand the astronomical 
iign of Piicet, or the Fishes. In the ancient Saxon pictures, a vine- 
dresser was shown in the act of prunins his trees ; — m others, a man 
in a jacket, buttoned up close, striking nis arms across his body, in 
token of the early part of the month being generally the most incle- 
ment portion of the year. February has also been represented by a 
man clad in a white robe, with a wreath of snowdrops round his 
temples, and holding a burning candle in his hand. 



ANNIVERSARIES IN FEBRUARY. 



FRIDAY Ist. 



1394 Charlet 



\arla VI. King of France, was nearly burnt to death at a 
masquerade given in honour of the marriage of one of the 
Queen's ladies. The king, who entered the ball-room dancing, 
and covered over with flax, so as to resemble a savage or 
wild man, led in five lords chained together, and simuarly 
habited. The Duke of Orleans, who was not aware of the 
quality of the maskers, approached them, and in a frolic ap- 
plied his lighted flambeau to one of their heads; which, 
instantly bursting into a blaze, communicated to the others, 
and also set the funiiture of the room on fire. The king 
escaped \ but four of his chained companions were burnt to 
deatn ; and the fifth was saved only by jumping into a vat M\ 
of- waters 
1649 Charles i. King of England, was brought a second time 
before his judges. The xing, firm in his resolution not to 
recoglkise this new tribunal, insisted on the- insufficiency of 
then- power to try him. Bradshaw, the president, repued, 
" that the Court held its power from the Commons of thekina- 
dom, to whom the kings, his predecessors, had always held 
themselves responsible;" but the king chaHenced him to 
cite an example of such jurisdiction. Cromwell, however, 
abruptly terminated the discussion, by saying, "that such 
explanations were useless, and that the Court had no time to 
lose in solving quibbles/' 

733 Frtderiek'Auf^tu 1., king of Poland, died at Warsaw, 
a«ed sixty-three. This sovereign's life is a striking instance 
of the vicissitudes of human life. Three years after having 
been elected King of Poland, he was driven from the throne 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, who gave the crown to Stanis- 
laus Leczinski : but, on the defeat of Charles at Pultowa, he 
was restored, and continued to reign until his death. He 
was regarded by the Saxons as a father, and was held in great 
respect by the Poles. 

. 793 Wiiliam Alton, author of Hortut Keu!€n9it,—f. catalogue of 
the plants in the Royal Gardens at Kew, — died at Kew, in 
Surrey. 

- SATURDAY 2d. 

Caudlbm as-Day. — Purification op the Virgin Mabt. The 
feast of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin was formerly celebra- 
ted in this country, ^and is still in Roman Catholic ones) by torch- 
light processions ana by the performance of Mass with a multitude of 
Candles in the several churches. These customs are said to have been 
derived from the Romans, who went about their city with lighted 
torches on this day, in honour of Februa the mother of Mars, and 
to have been introduced into the church of Rome, by Pope Sergius. 
Such practices were continued in England, until the second year of 
the reini of Edward the Sixth, when Archbishop Cranmer suppressed 
them, by erder of the King's Privy Council. 
Anciently, this day was called that of Christ's Presentation ; and 

• Verstegan tells us tliat, by K^, tbs Saxons mcttnt Cole-wort, or Keie- 
wort; "which." laya he. " wm the gxeateet fot-wmii, in tine Ions peat, thet our 
aneeeton used ; and the hmth made therecrf was also called Kele or Kale.^* 
Before we borrowed ftom the Fieneh the words pottage and Aerfr, the flnt, in 
our own language waa termed Keie, and the aecond, wurt; and as this Kele- 
umrt, or pottage-herb, wba the chief winter-wmrt, or garden vegetable, of the 
husbandman ; so. also, it was the first heib which in this month began to 
yield wholesome young sprouts." This venerable author goes on to say. that 
" this heib was held, not only bv our ancestors, to be very good botii for sus- 
tenance and health ; but that the ancient Romans also had such an opinion 
thereof, that, during six hundred years, wkiltt Rome umu withomt phfneioMS, 
the people were accustomed to plant great stores of these tmifte, whwh they 
accounted both meai and metttdme; for, as they did eat the wurt' for suste- 
nance, so did they drink the water wherein u was boiled, as a thing sovereign 
in all kinds of sickness." It may be added here, that, thnughont Scotland, 
this mode of using Colewort. or KaU, is continued lo the present day, and 
that »h«re Is no cottager so poor who does noi cultivate his Mi^onl. 



'm the Reformed ChurcSi :i » Mill kept as a solemn tatival; u 
memory of the huinilbtion of the blessed Virgin Mar;^, who, wbilsl 
submitting to the law which enjoined personal purification after 
child-birth, presented the infant Jesus in the Temple ; for, to render 
the first-bom son holy unto the Lord, it was enjoined by the Mo- 
saical ordinances, (see Leviticus, ch. xii.) that attendance should 
be given in the Temple, and that an offering should at the same time 
be made of money, or sacrifice. The Virgin Mary accordingly at* 
tended with her first-bom on the Fortieth day, and prssented a pair of 
doves,— that being the offering suitable to her circumstances. From 
this oious ot)edience to the law, on the part of the Mother of Our 
Lord, arose the rite of Churching vfomen after child-birth, in this 
country ; but, as the ancient Mosaical institution has been abrogated 
by the new and more p^ect law, no other sacrifice than that of the 
heart is now enjoined ; nor is any precise day fixed for the public per- 
formance of this act of piety. 

1300 Institution of Jubilees in the Romish Church, by Pope Bom- 
face VIIL 

\(i25 Charles L crowned at Westminster. . 

1799 Elisabeth Woodcock buried under the snow for eight days, near 
Cambridge. See Saturdav Maganne, vol. i. p. 239« 

1624 The ship Fame, in which Sir Stamford Raffles and uis hndh 
had sailed from Bencoolen for England, and which containea 
a cargo of saltpetre, took fire and blew up, about thiitv miles 
south-west from the port whence she had set out. Thr pro- 
perty lost by Sir Stamford amounted to £30,000; but Us 
papers, dravrings, and collection of specimens m natural hi». 
tory, which he had made in BaUvia, may be coosMlered an 
irreparable loss to science and to literature. The nosBengeis 
and crew vrere providentially saved in two small boats ; for 
only half an hour elapsed between the discovery of the acci 
dent and the final destraction of the veawl ! 

SUNDAY 3rd. 

SsprvAGisiMA Su|«DAY.— The three Sundays and weeks that precede 
Lent, have long been distinguished bv the names of SsptvogcniiMw 
Seiagesima, and (iuinquagenma ; which terms signify the Seventieth. 
Sixtieth, and Fiftieth. Alany fanciful and abtord reasons have been 
assigned for these titles ; but the. most satisfactory one is as foUoys^ 
when the wonb were first applied to denote the Sundays in ^uestioiv 
the season of Lent had generallv been extended to a fast of six weeks, 
or thirty-aix days, exclusive of Sundays^ which were alwayv oele^ 
brated as festivals. At this time, likewise, the Sunday which n^ 
call the First Sunday in Lent, was styled, simpW; QvADaAossiKs, 
or the fortieth day Sefore Easter: and Lent itself was denoted the 
Quadragesimal, or Forty-Days' Fast. Now, when the three weeks 
before Quadragesima ceased to be considered as weda after the Eri- 
FHANY, and were appointed to be observed as a time of preparation 
for LxNr, it was perfectly conformable to the ordinary mode of coo^ 
putation, to reckon backwards, and, for the sake of even and round 
numbers, to count by decades, or tens ; therefore, the compilers of 
the new ritual and of the proper oflfices, naturally styled the first 
Sunday before QuadraMsima, Quinquagesima ; the second, 5cm»- 
gesinia ; and the third, Septuagesinta, — See SHEPuaD*s Elueidotiom 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Blaisb,— or Blaize, was an ancient Bishop ofSebastia,in Armenia. 
He suffered martyrdom, under Dioclesian, in the year 2d9. He is 
said to have found out the art o( combing wool; on which account, 
the journeymen wool-combers in England have sometimes a grand 
procession on this day. One of the tzade personates the bishop, car- 
rying a pair of combs in his hands. In Leeds, Norwich, and other 
places, where the wool-combers are numerous, tiiis procession excites 
much^interest. 

1552 Peter Duehatel, Bishop of Orleans, and Grand Almoner d 
France, died of apoplexy, whilst preaching before Francis 1. 

1738 Death of Sir Thomas Lambe, proprietor of the fiunousmill for 
silk-throvring ; beine the Jirst and largest silk-miU ever con- 
structed in Englano. This mill had a great inflnence on the 
commerce of Great Britain ; and a complete model of it is 
deposited in the Tower of London : the original, broudit 
from Italy, in pieces, was erected in the town of Derby, air 
Thomas received a crant of 14,0001. from Parliament, for 
having, by this complex machine, contribnted so largely to 
the national proepenty. 

1794 Sixteen persons crushed to death, in attempting to obta» 
admission into the Theatre in the Haymarket, London. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL VOLCANOES. 



Vitw «f Mi 

IINARV OBtKtLVATlOJ'S TJPON VoLCANOSB. 

I VoLCAnms occupy but a small poTtion of the 
e&ith's (urfftce, and their eruptions am ikr from frequent, 
they have, in ooiuoqiuinoe of their teniflc grandeur, most 
forcibly ureated tue atteotion of mankind in all aeet. 
Their number it estimated at about 200 ; and they are thus 
distributed. The continent of America, with its islanda, 
coQtaina about US; Asia and its islea, 66; Europe and 
its isles, 13 : no volcanoea have as yet been found on the 
African continent, and those of its islands are included in 
the above estimate. Of these vonts of subterranean Qre, 
about 90 are ijuular, or situated in islands; the remainder 
are continenlal. 

It is well known that few of the whole number of Tol- 
eanoes throughout the world, are ever in activity at the 
same time : some of them lie dormant for ages ; others fbr 
shorter penods ; whilst a few may be said to have became 
oltogetbar extinct or spent. Nor is the volcanic activitj' at 
all proportional to the size, either of the mountain, or its 
crater; the greatest energy being often manifeatedby those 
of the least magnitude. Those which eject laoa, or red-hot 
melted rock, are very few ; the matter thrown out by many 
'>cing merely ashes, with, sometimes, blocks of stone, tor- 
ents of hot water, and rivers of mud. Those volcanic 
'Dountaina from which such vast volumes of water descend, 
generally have their craters situated in legiona of per- 
petual snow; and the quantity of tluid is, consequently, 
supposed Co be greatly increased by the melting of the suotv 
and ice during an emption. A striking example of this is 
afforded by Cotopaxi in South America : that mountain 
risej above the liae of perpetual frost ; consequently, when- 
ever a 6ery eruption takei place, the snows m ana around 
till crater are melted ; ana su descend 
in'^ away tlie towns and villages at . 
Vol. n. 



. a village, thirty leagues dist^t, was thus over- 
whelmed I 

The space which volcanoes, with theii theatres of action, 
oecupjr on the surhce of the globe, is eompantiyely small ; 
it having been estimated that all the beds of lava hitherto 
emitted from the bowels of the earth, that have been re- 
corded in history, do not cotot more than 24,000 square 
leagues, which is only one SOOtb part of the whole earth's 
surface ; but the beds of combustible matter in the bowels 
of the earth, which produce them, are nyire extensive than 
this Buperflcial admeasurement. 

Although no very satisfactory theory of the natnral causes 
and mode of action of the volcanic fire has yet been esta- 
blished, several circumstances may be mentioned, which, 
in same degree, tend to elucidate them. In the Brst place 
water seems to be a necessary agent in the production 
of volcanic fire ; for columns of aqueous vapour ascend, 
and torrents of salt water How, from these reservoirs of ele- 
mental strife ; various mineraU and metali also, with sul- 
phur and other combustibles, ..ontribute to the production 
of subterranean fire. These substances, lying together, or 
being imbedded in separate itrala, are supposed to remaiu 
quiescent, until water flows in upon them, when they im- 
mediately exert upon each other a ohemical action, and 
decomposition and consequent ignitton take place, for tben 
each substance being resolved into its primary elemtnU, • 
greater volume, or liulk, is created by the ex|iansion of 
solids into lluids, and of fluids into gattt or aSnIorm sub- 
stances. Thus the interior of the earth ia disturbed, and 
the surface thaken, producing the phenomenon known by 
the name of tarth^iake, whilst the decompottd combuk 
tible matter, becoming every moment more and more bulkVi 
and incapable of continuing lon^fer within its conSnes, flnds 
the nearest vent to the siuface, by heaving up the super- 
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ncumbent earth and rocks into the shape of a cone, or in- 
certed ftinnel/ and discharging itself ftom the crater, or 
aperture which it makes at tM lop, into the siirrounding 
ntgioaphere, and over the adjacent country. 

This general theory will apply to au vo/coaoef ; not 
excepting those in which the oomhustible matter, when 
unable to find its way to the top, or previous crater, of a 
dormant volcano, forms an aperture in the weakest part of 
the side or base of the miountaih, and thence tiows into the 
sea or otherwise. 

Extinct volcanoes are generally found at a oonsiderable 
distant e from the sea^^ whilst those that are most active 
are in its immediate vicinity ; and many of them are 
actually submcarine, or situated in the very bed of the ocean. 
When a volcano bursts beneath the waters of the sea, the 
substances thrown up often rise above the surface, forming 
rocks and islands: such has been the ca*) throughout 
every ocean on the globe. The Azores, Santorint, and 
Stromboli, are islands of tliis description, as well as Sul- 
phur Island in the Japanese sea; but sometimes these 
newly-formed isles, not possessing a sufficiently firm base 
to support them, give way and £sapi)ear very soon after 
their birtk. This has been the case in our time with the 
island of Sabrina, and with the small islet which lately 
arose on the coast of Sicily. 

The combustible matter which causes eruptions does not 
appear to be universally diffused throughout the earth, 
but is collected in particular spots, districts, or regions, 
and disposed in beds or veins of smaller or greater dimen- 
sions, since volcanoes appear either in groups, or in 
lengthened ranges, or extended lines. Thus, Iceland and 
its neighbourhood presents one group ; whilst the Andes 
of America form a lengthened range of volcanic action. 
Although the subterraneous connexion of the several mem- 
bers of any group or line is sufficiently evident ; it does not 
follow that ignition should take place in all at once : on 
the contrary, eruption probably takes place onl) in that part 
of the vein or bed, which undergoes chemical decomposition 
from the causes before stated ; consequently, one volcanic 
crater of a group or line wUl be in a state of igneous 
activity, whilst the others lie dormant, or have become 
entirely extinct. 

VOLCANOES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN^. 

This volcanic region may be divided into three provinces, 
viz. the district around Naples ; Sicily, and its Isles ; 
and the Greek Archipelago. The Neapolitan volcanoes 
extend fifom MouJ^t Vesuvius or Somma, through the 
Phleqraan Fields, to the islands of Procida and 
IscHiA ; and within this space, the volcanic foroe is some- 
times developed in eruptions from a considerable number 
of points; but the greater part of its action, since the 
commencement of the Christian era, has been confined to 
one principal and habitual vent. Mount Vesuvius. 

THE ISLES OP ISCHIA AND PROCIDA. 

From the remotest periods of which we have any know- 
ledge, until the Christian era, Vesuvius was in a state 
of maction. Until that period, terrific convulsions took 

flace from time t9 time m Ischia and the neighbouring 
SLB of Procida. Strabo stotes, that the latter was torn 
asunder from the former, and Pliny derives its name 
(Prochyta,) from the circumstance of its having been 

* There are hundreds of instances throughout the er^obe, where 
evident marks are to be found, to demonstrate that, during volcanic 
action, the sea has either receded from the theatre of agitation, and 
been partly ingulfed by some submarine abyss ; or that the land, 
to a great extent round a volcanic crater, has been upheaved by 
subterranean turmoil, to so great a height as to leave the ocean's 
waves at an immensMe distance. As an example of these phenomena, 
we shall instance Mount Bolca, in Italy, which is situated about 
twenty miles north-east from Verona: the surrounding districts bear 
eoident mark* of volcanic action in a former age, as well as of having 
been at one time eovtred by the $ea; although now, it appears 
entirelv destitute of igneous energy, and lies at the distance of at 
least fifty miles from the nearest shore. Plants, shells, land and 
Tianne animals, leaves, birds, and insects, are found deposited in this 
mountain, in almost every direction; sometimes in separate beds, 
and at others, combined with productions which are obviously of 
volcanic origin. Nay, what is still more extraordinary, is the fact 
that most of the rivers, seas, and climates of the globe, seem to 
have contributed to the natural stores of Mount Bolca : for petrified 
nshes of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, are found imbedded in 
large masses of rock of this extraordinary mountain, which is more 
ffian 1000 feet above the present level of the sea. 

iChieily abridged from Profsssor Lyell's Principlts of Geology, 



poured firth bv an eruption from Ischia. So violent mdeed, 
were the eartnc^uakea and volcanic explosions to whipb 
Ischia was subject, that the fabulous Giant, Typhom, 
( " from whose eges and mouth, fire proceeded, and who 
hurled stones to heaoen, with a loud ana hollow noise,**) was 
said to lie buried beneath it ! Its present circumference is 
eighteen miles, its length five, and its breadth three. 
Several Groek and other ct^onies which settled on it, were 
compelled to abandon it on account of the violence of the 
eruptions, earthquakes, and burning exhalations. 

Strabo, after Timseus, informs us, that a little before the 
time of the latter, Epomeo,^ or St. Nicolo, the principal 
mountain in the centre of the isle, vomited fire during 
great earthquakes ; that the land between it and the ooeAt 
had ejected much fiery matter, which flowed into the sea ; 
and tnat the sea receded to a g£eat distance, and then 
returning, overflowed the island. This eruption is suppoaed 
to have been that which formed the crater of Monte Corvo, 
on one of the higher flanks of Epomeo, above Foria ; the 
la\'a-current of wnich may still be traced, by the scoricB oc 
its surface, from the crater to the sea. 

To a subsequent eruption in the lower-parts of the isle, 
which caused the expulsion of the first- Greek colony, 
Monte Uotaro has been attributed, and it bears everv 
mark of recent origin ; the cone is remarkably perfect, and 
the crater on its summit resembles that of Monte Nuovo, 
near Naples ; but the hiU itself is larger, and has given 
vent to a lava-stream at its base instead of its summit. It 
is covered with the arbutus and other beautiful evergreens ; 
and such is the fertility of the virgin ^oil, that the shrubs 
have almost become trees ; indeed the growth of some of 
the smaller wild plants has been so vigorous, that botanists 
have had some diificulty in recognising the species. An 
eruption, whereby a Syracusan colony, planted by King 
Hiero, was dislodged, is supposed to have given ri^e to 
that mightv current of lava which forms the promontory of 
Zaro undCaruso. The surface of these lavas is sdll very 
arid and bristling, and covered with black cinders ; so tliat 
it must have cost much labour to redeem those spots which 
have been converted into vineyards *. 

From the period of the great eruption last mentioned, 
down to the present time, Iscliia has ei\joyed tranquillity, 
with the exception of one eruption of lava from Campo del 
Arso, in the early part of the fourteenth century, which 
occasioned considerable local damage. 

Epomeo, the central mountain already spoken of, is 2805 
feet above the level of the sea ; and is composed of greenish 
hardened earth of great thickness, mixed in some parts with 
layers of marl, and streams of hardened lava. 

Both these mountains, like the greater portion of those in 
the Terra di Lavoro, had their origin under water t; al- 
though it has frequently happened to them, as to Epomeo, 
that after being elevated above the level of the sea, fVesb 
eruptions have broken through, at various points. There are 
on different parts of Mount Epomeo, or scattered over the 
lower tracts of Ischia, twelve considerable volcanic cones, 
which have been thrown up since the island itself waa 
raised from the bottom of the sea ; and many streams of 
lava may have flowed, like that of the point named Campo 
del Arso, not far from the town of Ischia, in 1302$, wita- 
out c<>nes having been produced ; so that this island may, 
during ages previous to the remotest traditions, have served 
as a safety-valve to the whole Terra di Lavoro^ whilst the 
fires of Vesuvius lay dormant. 

* The population of the island amounts to 26,000. 

t Within 800 feet of the summit of Epomeo, Professor Lyel. 
found nutrifie shelU, which have been identified with species of shell- 
fish now existing in the Mediterranean. 

t Darinir part of the year 1301, earthquakes had succeeded each 
other, in the Neapolitan district of the Mediterranean range, with 
feaiful rapidity ; they terminated, as above mentioned, with a 
tremendous discharge of lava from the Campo del Arso. Tlie stream 
ran quite do\%-n to the sea, a distance of two miles. Pont anus, 
whose country-seat was burnt and overwhelmed by it, describes the 
dreadful scene as having lasted two months ; many houses were 
swallowed up, and a partial emigration of the inhabitants was the 
consequence. Until this eruption, Ischia had ei^oyed an interval off 
rest ofabout seventeea centuries ; except in the case of a slight con- 
vulsion mentioned by Julius Obsequens, which occurred 91 years 
before Christ. The present appearance of the crater is merely that 
of a flight depression, surrounded by heaps of red and black scoris 
or cinders ; the lava-stream, or bed, varies in colour from iron-grey 
to reddish black, and is remarkable for the glassy felspars which it 
contains. Its surface is almost as barren, after a lapse of live centa- 
ries. as if it had cooled down yesterday ; a few aromatic herlM only 
appear in the interstices of the scon» ; whilst the VesuvJan lava «♦ 
1/67 ig already cover#»d with luTuriant vegetation 
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MOUNT VESUVIUS. 

From the earliest colonization of Italy by the Greeks, 
until the yecur 79 of the Christian era, Vesnvins offered no 
ftulher indications of a volcanic character than such as 
might be inferred, firom the similarity of its structare to 
tha^ of other extinct volcanoes, and the ancient laVarbeds 
on its sides. The ancient cone was of a regular foiro ; with 
a ^t summit, dn which the remains of a crater of former 
days (nearly filled up,) had left a slight depression : the 
sides of the interior were covered with wild vines, and the 
bottoM was a mere barren plain. On the exterior, the 
flanks of the mountain consisted oi fertile fields, which were 
richly cultivated ; and at the base were situated, together 
with many others, the populous and flourishing cities of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, 

The first symptom of revival of the energies of Vesuvius, 
^as an earthquake, in the year 63 of the Christian era> 
which did considerable iigury to the oities in its vicinity ; 
teom which time, until 79, there were several slight shocks. 
In the month of Au^st of the latter year, these became 
more numerous and violent ; and at length, a tremendous 
eruption showed that the volcanic fire of this region had 
been recalled to the main channel. 

The elder Pliny, who held the command of the Roman 
fleet, stationed at Misenum, a cape or headland about twice 
the distance westward from the volcano, as the ci^of Naples, 
in his anxiety to obtain a nearer view of the phenomenon, 
fell a victim to the sulphureous vapours. The younger 
pliny,his nephew, who remained with the fleet at Misenum, 
has leift us a very lively description of the awfiil scene in 
his Lettert, He says, that a dense column of vapour 
was first seen arising vertically from Vesuvius ; and then 
spreading itself out laterally, so as to resemble the head 
and trunk of the Italian pine-tree. This black cloud was 
occasionally pierced hy flashes of fire as vivid as lightning ; 
and the whole atmosphere suddenly became darker than 
night. The eruption had commenced with such amazing 
force, that ashes fell even upon the ships at Misenum ; 
indeed thev fell in such quantities as to cause a shoal in 
one part of the sea ! In the mean time, the groimd rocked 
terribly ; and the sea receded so far from the shores, that 
many marine animals were left, exposed on the dry sand. 
These appearances agree exactly with those witnessed in 
miore recent volcanic eruptioi^ ] particularly that of Vesu- 
vius in 1 822 : indeed, in all times and countries, there is 
a striking uniformity in volcanic phenomena. 

It does not appear that in 79 any lava flowed from Vesu- 
vius : the ejected substances consisted of lapilh, sand, and 
fragments of rock and ancient hardened lava ; so that it is 
erroneous to suppose that Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
overwhelmed witn streams of burning lava. These cities, 
ad the excavations have since proved, were buried under 
showers of ashes. Neither is it true, that all the inhabit- 
ants were buried alive as they sat in the theatres, as Dion 
Cassius the historian states ; for during years of examina- 
tion, comparatively but a few mortal remains have been 
discovered in Uie theatres, the temples, the streets, or the 
houses : many lives, ho doubt, were lost ; but, the shower 
of ashes and other matter being of long oontinuance, the 
inhabitants generally had sufficient time to escape. 

The first stream of lava which flowed fron^ Vesuvius, of 
which we have any account, was in the year 1036, this 
being the seventh volcanic eruption since the revival of its 
action. Two other eruptions took place in 1049 and 1138. 
During the interval of 168 years of repose, which followed 
the latter period, two minor vents of this volcanic range 
opened at custant points ; viz. that of the Solfatara, in 1 1 98 ; 
and that of Campo del Arso in Ischia, in 1302. The next 
eruption of Vesuvius was in 1306 ; and there was a slight one 
in 1500. Between the former period, and the year 1631, 
there was a pause in its energies ; but Mount Etna, in the 
island of Sicily, was in such a state of activity as to warrant 
the conclusion that the latter volcano sometimes serves as a 
channel to discharge those elastic fluids and lava, which 
would otherwise be ejected in the south of Italy. 

This great pause in the eruptive action of Vesuvius was 
also marked by a memorable event in the Phlegresan Fields ; 
and bv the sudden formation of a new mountain near 
Naples, in 1538. During nearly a century after the 
birtn of the latter, Vesuvius still remained in a state of 
quiescence ; there having been no violent eruption during 
492 years. It appears tl^t the crater was then in exactly 
the eame condition as the Cat present) extinot volcano of 
Astroni, near Naoles. 



Biaccini, ^hr visited Vesuvius not YxAvf; before the erap- 
tion of 1631, gives this intcT^sting description of its inte- 
rior : — " The crater was five miles in circumference, and 
about 1000 paces deep ; its sides were covered with brusli- 
wood, and at the bottom there was a green plain, on which 
cattle grazed. In ihe woody parts, wild Ixmrs frequently 
harboured ; and, in one part of the plain, covered with 
ashes, there were three small pools ; one, filled with hot and 
bitter water ; another, salter than the sea '; and the third, 
hot btit tasteless." In December, 1631, however, these 
verdant plains and woods, with their wild boars and other 
inhabitants, were consumed. Seven streams of lava poured 
at once frt>m the crater, and overflowed several tillages at 
the foot of the mountain. The city of Resina, which had 
been partly built over the ancient city of Herculaneum, was 
consumed by the fiery torrent. Great floods of mud, also, 
or torrents of water ejected from the crater, and mixing with 
the ashes, were as destructive as the lava itself. 

Vesuvitis had now a brief repose of thirty-five years : viz., 
until 1666 ; since which time, until the present, there has 
been a constant series of eruptions, mih rarely an interval 
of rest during ten years together. During the last two 
centuries, however, no irre^ar volcanic agency has con- 
vulsed other points in this district. 

It has been remarked, that such irregular convulsions 
had occurred in the bay of Naples,, in every second oentary; 
for example, the eruption of the Solfatara, in the 12th ; of 
the lava of Campo del Arso, ih the 14th ; and of Monte 
Nuovo, in the 16th ; but the 18th century appears to be an 
exception to this rule ; which is to be accounted for by the 
unprecedented number of eruptions during that period 
whenever new vents have opened, there has always been 
a long intermission of activity in the principal volcano. 

The Conk of Vesuvius. 
During upwards of one hundred years previously to 1822 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius had been gradudly filling 
up by lava boiUng from below, as well as by scoriee falling 
from the explosions of smaller mouths, which were formed 
at intervsds on its base and sides : instead of a regular 
cavity, therefore, the crater was an enclosed rqcky plain, 
covered with blocks of lava and cinders, and traversed by 
numerous fissures, from which clouds of vapour were con- 
tinually rising. In October, 1822, violent explosions, 
during an eruption of more than twenty days, broke up 
and threw out all this accumulated mass ; leaving an im- 
mense chasm or gulf of an irreg^ar shape, somewhat 
resembling an ovu, about three miles in circumference, 
but rather less than three-fourths of a mile in diameter. 
Hie depth of this tremendous abyss has been variously 
estimated; for from the period of its formation, it has 
decreased daily bv the falung away of its sides : at fibst, 
the depth was said to be 2000 feet from the summit ; but, 
^Itei the eruption of 1822, the same was estimated at less 
than 1000 ; mdeed, more than 800 feet of the cone had 
been carried away by the explosions, so that not only was 
the depth of the crater made smaller, but the mountain 
itself was reduced in height from 4200 feet, to 3400. 

NocTURNAx View of an Eruption of Vesuvius. 
A LATE traveller, who made one of a party to visit Vesu- 
vius by night, thus describes the phenomena of an ordinary 
eruption : " It was about half-past ten when we reached 
the foot of the craters, which were both tremendously agi- 
tated; the Great Mouth threw up immense columns of 
fire, shrouded in the blackest smoke, mixed with sand, 
which filled our eves and ears. Each explosion of fire was 
preceded by a bellowing of thunder in the mountain. The 
smaller mouth was much more aonve i and the explosions 
followed each other so rapidly, that we could not count 
three seconds between them. The stones which were 
emitted were fourteen seconds in falling back to the crater ; 
consequently, there were always five or six explosions — 
sometimes more than twenty — in the air at once. These 
stones were not thrown up perpendicularly, in the shape of a 
pillar of fire, as from the other crater, but in that of a wide- 
spreading sheaf, ppodueing the most magnificent effect 
imaginable. The smallest stones appeared of the size of 
cannon-balls ; the greater number were like \!omb-shells ; 
but others were pieces of rock, five or six cubic feet in size, 
and some of most enormous dimensions : the latter generall} 
fell on the ridge of the crater, and rolled down its sides, 
splitting into fragments as they struck against the hard and 
cutting masses of cold lava. Some of these stones, even 
when on fire, are extremely hard, but the larger ones are a 
oomplete paste of fire, itnd whilst at a red beat are eaafly 
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dividad. ^le lidea of tbe eraMr, fptngled with thoM burn- 
log ttaae*, appeared to ui like * tky thioUy intenpensd 
with brilliaat stuB. 

" The amoka BmiCted by the imaller mouth was white, 
and it» whole play wai inconoeiv»bly grand and beautiful : 
Iwt the other, though less active, was much more terrible ; 
for i(a detoDttlaiis were irregular and uncertain, and the 
thick blackness of itv gigantic volumes of smoke partly 
concealed the fire which it vomited. Both burst, occasion- 
ally, at the same instant, and with the most tremendous 
fury ; sometiniea minaling their ejected stones, but their 
smoke never. It woiJd tra expected that tbe ^ty matter 
thus thrown up would make but little noise in its Tall ; but 
this is not the case ; the pieiss resound like the rolling of 
the hardest rooks from tbe summit of a mountain ; and the 
hail of the smaller itones produces the same affect upon 
tbe ear as the clatter of the falling roof of a hiusa on Bra ; 
sometimes like tbe crack of thunder, when the lightning 
has struck loroe olqect near at hand. 

" If any person ooutd aocniataly &ncy the effect of SOO.OOO 
sky-rockets darting up at once to a beisht of three or four 
thousand feet, and then falling back in the shape of red balls, 
shells, and large rocks of fire, he might have an idea of a 
single explosion of this burning mountain ; but it is doubt- 
ful whether any imagination is sufficiently exalted to con- 
ceive the effect of one hundred of these explosions in the 
space of five minutes, or of twelve hundred or more in the 
course of an hour, as we saw them I Yet this was only 
a part of the sublime spectacle which wa bad to admire. 

" On emerging &om the darkness, occasioned by the 
smaller crater l^ing hidden bv the large one, as we 
passed round to the other side ot the mountain, we fbund 
the wliole aoene illuminated by the river of lava, which 
gushed out of the valley formed by tbe craters and the bill 
we now stood on. The Dery current was narrow at its 
source, apparently itot mora than eighteen inches in 
breadth ; but it cmickly widened, and soon divided into 
two streams, ono of which was at least forty feet wide, and 
the other somewhat less ; between them they formed a sort 
of island ; below which they reunited into one broad river, 
which was at length lost sight of in the deep windings and 
ravines of the mountain. These rivers of Are, upon which 
we looked down from the top of a high precipice, — the block 
rocks on tbe other side of the abyss, — the tintastic shapes, 
which the dubious light showed in every direction, — tbe 
horrible gloom of night in every part not illuminated by the 
lava,— 4nd the tremendous detonations and eruptions, which 
we could now more clearly bear and see, — were phenomena 
which I shall never fiirget I Never can the ai^ul impres- 
sion of all these elements of terror be effaced bare my mind I" 



Frbqurnt earthquakes disturbed the neighbourhood of 
Pmzuoli, during two years previous to 1S3S ; but it was 
not until tbe 27tb and 28th of September, of that yeejc, 
that tbey became alarming ; no less than twenty shocks 
were then experianoed danng twenty-four hours. On the 
night of the 29th, two hours after sunset, a gulf opened 



bntwaeo tbe little town of ^iPiKaoLA. which once exntMi 
on the site of Monte Nuovo, and the baths in its suburfaa, 
which ware much ft«ouenled. A large flsaure approached 
the town with a tremendous noise: discharging jnimice-stoiie^ 
blocks of unmelted lava, and asbe* mixed with walar, willt 
oocasional flames. The ashes foil in immense qnantiti«i 
even atNafdes; and the neighbouring town of Puuvoli 
became deserted by its inhabitant* ; lite sea retired (uA> 
denlv for a space of 300 yards, and a portion of its bed wks 
left dry ; whilst the whole coast, fVom Monte Nuovo to b<»- 

Sond Puttuoli, was elevated manjrf^t above the bed of the 
leditenanean ; in which situation it has ever since rm- 
mained. On the 3d of October, the en^)tion ceas«d, as 
that the hill of Monte Nuo\'o, tbe great mass of whidi wu 
thrown up in a day and a night, became accessible. 

Monte Nuovo stands portly on the site of the andetit 
Lucrine Lake, which was itself merely the crater of a pre- 
axistent volcano. This lake was almost filled up during the 
eruption of 1 53S ; and nothing now remains of it except k 
shallow pool, which is separated from the sea by an alarat«d 
arliScial mound or beach. The height of Monla Nihtv* 
(that is. New Mountain) lias recently been determined to 
be 440 feet above the level of the Bay of Naples ; its base 
is nearly a mile and a half in circumference ; and the depth 
of the cmler is 421 foet ttDia the top, so that its bottom is 
only nineteen feet higher than the level of the sea. 

THE PHLEOILBAN FIELDS. 
In this celebrated region, which is situated on the Bays 
of BaiEB and Naples, are contained Monti Nuooo and Btr- 
6iiro, haka Avemta and Lucrini, the Soljatora, and tbe 
town of Puizaoli. 

Monte Nuovo has already been treated of: MotUt Bar. 
bant, which is adjacent to, or lies behind, Monte Nuovo, i» 
the Oanna iiuauM of Juvenal ; an appellation given to it, 
probably, trcm its deep circular crater, which is about a 
mile in diameter. Large as this oone is, it was, no doubt, 

Produced by ■ single eruption, as was the case with Monte 
luovo. lliis hill was once very celebrated for its wines, 
and is still covered with vineyai^s ; but, when the vine is 
not in leaf, it has a sterile appearance, and contrasts so 
strongly with tbe verdure of Monte Nua%'a, which it 
always clothed with arbutus, myrtle, and other wild ever 
greens, that a stranger would imagine the hill of older date 
to be that which was thrown up in tlie sixteenth century. 

Avtrnitt, a circular lake near PuzeuoH, about half a mile 
in diameter, once noted for dangerous vapours like those of 
volcanic craters after Bery eruptlnns, is now a healthy spot 
The Solfatara, likewise, near I'uzzuoli, which may still 
be considered a half-extinguished crater, appears from 
Strabo and others, to have been, before the Christian era, 
in much the same state as at present ; giving vent con- 
tinually to aqueous vapour, together with sulphureous and 
muriatic eases, similar to those of Mount Vesuvius ; it is 
also called Lago di Zolfo, or the Lake of Sulphur. A 
stream of warm water Hows continually into it fiota another 
lake, situated a few yards above it, but much smaller. The 
water of this lake is so highly impregnated with corbonW 
acid gas, that it appears to ba actually boiling. 
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MOUNT ETNA 
Is situated in the Island of SicLly. It is very nearly 
1 1,000 feet, or upwards of two miteB, above tlie level of the 
aox ; and on a clear day may be diBtiucUy seen from the 
Uland of Malta, which is ISO miles off. It is b^ far the 
largest bumiug mountain in Europe ; and, from its sides, 
other mountain! arise, which baTe, in different ages, been 
thrown out in single masses. 

The most extensive lavas of Vesuvius do not exceed 
xeven miles in length; whilst those of Etna extend to 
fifteen, twenty, and sometimes even thirty miles; the 
crater is seldom less than a mile in cinuit, and is some' 
times two or three miles. 

A journey up the sides of Etna is generally considered 
an enterprise of importance ; not only ftnm the difficulty 
of the route, but on account of the distance, which is thirty 
miles fl\im the city of Catania to the summit. Its gigantic 
bulk, its sublime elevation, and the eslensive. varied, and 
Stand prospects which ate presented from its top, have. 
However, induced the curious, in every age, to ascend and 
esamine it. It has been divided into three distinct regions. 
The cultivated region, which extends tvrelve miles upwards 
from the base, contains beautiftil pastures, vines, aud fruit- 
tieei in abundance, beside* towns, villages, and monas- 
teries. Tbe uoody or t&mptraU region is mild and plea- 
sant ; its turf is covered with aromatic plants, and the 
gulft which formerly threw out torrents of Are, are now 
changed into woody valleys : the chesnut and the oak grow 
here to a Drodigious size. The last, or detert region, com- 
mences atout a mile from the summit ; the lower part is 
covered with snow during the winter only ; but the upper 
port is clotlied with this fleecy garment all the year. 

The cone is described by Sir W. Hamilton, and others, 
as a little steep mountain, about a quarter of a mile high, 
situated in the centre of a genlly-inclined plane of about 
nine miles in circumference. The crater is of an oval 
shape, baring its edges greatly indented by the projection 
and Mling back of the lava and rocks : the bottom, like 
fliat of Vesuvius and other volcanoes, is a plain, about two 
thirds of a mUe round ; from which a column of smoke 
cooslantly issues. Within an opening in the side, may 
be clearl^ seen the liquid burning matter constantly boiling 
and waving, without spreading over the bottom. 

Eruptions are recorded by Diodorus Siculus, to bave 
lakwi place from this volcano, before the Trojan war. In the 
sruptiou of 1S69, the torrent of burning lava inundated a 
^>aoe of fourteen miles in length, and four in breadth; 
burying beneath it 3000 villas and other habitations, with 
port of the city of Catania, and at length falling into the sea i 



dnnng several months before the lava burst out, the old 
month, or great ctater, was observed to send forth much 
•moke and flame, and the top fell in ; so that the cone 
became mnoh lowered. In 1B09, twelve new craters 
ntened, about half way down the mountain, and threw out 
nvers of bunung lava, by which several estate* and forms 
were coveted to the depth of thirty or forty feet. In 18II, 
several mouths opened on the eastern side ; and discharged 
torrents of burning lava with amaling force. 

The last eruption of Etna was on the 3Ist of October, 
1 832. About the middle of the night there suddenly arose, 
without any previous indication, a column of smoke and 
flame from the base of the last cone, on the northern side ; 
and. shortly after, an immense quantity of fiery and fluid 
matter was discharged from the crater, on the western side, 
dividing itself into numerous burning streams. Next 
morning, repeated shocks or earthquakes, the increased 
noise of the lava which now flowed raoidly, and immense 
volumes of thick black smoke at the foot of Honte Scavow 
announced that the etuption had increased greatly in vlp- 
lenee, and several streams of lava now descended. On the 
2nd of November, contrary to all expectation, the eruptkm 
ceaaed, and the lava was found to be so tax cooled, that 
several adventurous observers were enabled to get upon it, 
and walk a few paces. On the 3rd, the ho|ie that tne An 
was almost extinct was nearly certain ; but, m the evening, 
a violent shock, followed by several smaller ones, with a 
fresh quantity of smoke, foretold a fresh eruption. About 
two hours before midnight, a severe shock occurred, which 
was followed by black smoke, minzlud with flames, and 
the thunders became louder and louder every moment. 

" Having approached," says Signor di Luca, (an eye-wit 
ness of this dreadful Bcene,) " as nearly as was prudent, to 
the hollow from which the Are issupd, we found four open- 
ings, which threw out burning matter. Raising our eyes 
ttoia these openings, we observed a cleft or rent, obout a 
mile in length : from this cleft, volumes of smoke orose 
from time to time ; and, as at the bottom it touched, as it 
were, the openings just mentioned, it save us an opportunity 
of beholding the burning entrails of the volcano, and the 

Seat furnace in the interior of the mountain. Meanwhile, 
e thunder was incessant; and the detonations were often 
terrible: the lava continued to flow; and euurraous masses 
of burning sulistances were thrown, without interruption, to 
a great height, mingled with vast viiliimes of flame aiul 
smoke. The iihocks of earthquake Iikewii<e wore so violent, 
that boises, cattle, and other animals, fled in terror fr,:ra 
tbe places where they were feeding." 

By the seventh of the month, the lava of the four moutlii 
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bad trtTened a distaneo of three milef: up to thi« pniod, 
no feu had arisen in the minds of the inhabitauta of 
Bronte, became the places hitherto occupied hy the lava, 
wen deaert aud barren ; but it now took a direotion 
among the vinevaida, and oonaequently threatened Bronte 
itself; although, indeed, the fLeiy cataiact was itU six. 
miles distant. 

On the 12th, the currant beine enlarged b^ the oontinued 
acoeaaion of fkeah matter, nuhed vith great violence towarda 
La Huaa, a fertile district of vineyards and orchards, be- 
longiuff (o the inhabitanta of Bronte. On the )3th, it 
covetad the wbcde, annihilatiiig the expense and labour of 
many agea, and laaving, in the place of trees, and shrubs, 
and planta, immense maases of black lava and cinders I 

AnsT apreading widely over the level ground to the 
aUant of a mile, this enornKnu tier/ current divided 
f which, about two hundred yards in 
ite. The terrora 
! greatly increased, con- 
tiiKied to be Amber excited on the Mth, isth, and leth; 
for, tbe bnming stream had now approached within a mile 
and a half of their habitatioiis I On the 1 7th, however, Ihia 
Mtn fcrtunately b^an to diminish, whilst the other in- 
creased : the inhabitants, therefore, took eouram, and, by 
tbe advioe of an able an^ileet, began to erect solid bastions 
or walls of stone, at San Antonio il Vecchio ; as well aa to 
dear a way fa the enlarged current, through the high 
rraund, into the valley ^ Salice. All persona, from 

Prince Hi '"^ ' '■"-- ■ ■ 

including 
oeaaary work. 

In oonsequanoB of the direction taken by the lava, aa 
well aa of the precautions adopted, the country round 
Bronte was relieved from imminent danger ; still, prepara- 
tions were made, in case of ipy unforeseen change, that the 
people might be able to flee, and abandon as little of their 
proper^ to die devouring eleitieat aa poasible. Since the 
I SOt of November, Stna haa, on its eastern ot oppoaile 
side, continued to emit immense volumes of smdke, aand, 
and water, ftom «ma nmi mouthr, which have opened in 
that direotion. 

LIPARI. 
This island, from which tbe neighbouring cluster of islands 
lakes its name, is well deserving of notice on account of 
its celebrated rtorei ,• which, however, are the only ves- 
tiges of snbterreneous conflagration notv remaining. These 
ronsist of five caverns or grottoee, two of which have been 
abandoned on account of theic intense heat. In these, the 
air is KuSbcating, and the stonea are to hot that they cannot 
be touched : the others are comparatively cool, and form a 
eomfertabls retreat to the visitor. From a flasuro or crack 
in the floor of one of the hottest stoves, a thin stream of 
sulphureous vapour issues from time to time ; indicating 
that the ftn beneath is merely dormant. 

1^ epoch at which the ^s of Lipari became extin- 
^ished, or rather the period at which the eruptions ceased, 
cannot be exactly fixed. Dolomieu reckons tbe last erup- 
lion to be aa dd a> the sixth century ; and he conjectures 



that they oeaaed as soon aa the flres fimnd new vents in 
the neighbouring islands of Vclcaito and Stromboli ; 
for he lus Do doubt that the three islai^ have a submarine 
communication. Of this the idhabitants of Lipari are m> 
well convinced, that they are in the greatest agitatkni 
whenever Vjjixntio ceaaea to smoke, or when ita paaaagM 
or vents, are obstructed : they then fear eartliqvakea ; and 
are appnhensive that the Area may again burst fitrtli in 
their own island. 

VULCANO. 
Proh this mountain, the generic term, voleoHO, aaems to 
have derived its orisin ; and it was the superstitioni belief 
of the ancient inhabitants that ftttean bad here erected 
those furnaces in which he forged the thunderbdts of Jove. 
This mountain, which ia in the form of a t nm e a t td cone* 
or a cone deprived of its pointed t<^ is merely a ease, 
opening and expoaing to view a teamd and nxwe peiftot 
cone within ; in which tbe crater or month of tbe volrauo 
is situated : the Utter ia thus tarapped rotaid, at least on 
three aides, by the ancient oone ; being open only on that 
side which is washed by the sea. 

The baae of the mner ooue is separated ftom the steep 
sides of the outer one, by a drcnlar valley ; which taraiinatw 
on one side, by the junction of the two mountains, and oa 
the other sinks into the sea : in this valley, light pumioe- 
stones are mixed with ftagmenta of black and ghiasv lava, 
and buried in aahea perfact^ white. A bww mm a 
hammer (m these stones pnduces a loud and hollow aoniKl, 
which re-ecboea in the caverns below ; proving that the 
snrboe is merely the areh or vault of an immansa atqM> 
beneath the traveUer s feet 

Its eruptiona have been moat considerable during the 
earthquakes which desolated Sicily and a great part of 
Ital;^. In Harcfa, 1766, after snbtnraneouB thnndeis and 
roarings which were heard all over the Lipari T»l«nd f, to 
the great terror of the inhabitanta, and whwh weK aocon- 
pauied by ftequcnt concussions ; the crater threw out » 
prodigious quantity of sand, mixed wiA immense volnmaa 
of Ore and smoke. T^iis eruption oontinned during Utoen 
days ; and so great was the quantity of sand ejected, that 
the surnnmding places were coveted with it to a consider- 
able height ; besides much more which fell into the aaa. 
Lava did not flow on this occasion^ indeed such a current 
haa not fiowed within tbe memory of tnan. 

8TR0UBOU. 

C*naiN Smttb, of the Royal Navy, gtrea some highly 
interesting particulars of Stromboli, which is the principal 
of the LirAAi Iilbs, the whole of which contain volcanoes. 
and appear to have risen ftom the sea. He descrtbeait a» 
a conical mountain, upwards of two thousand feet high, 
about nine miles in drcumfetence, and, from every indica- 
tion, a monaCrous product of subterranean fire. Its inhabit 
ante consist of about 1200 contented and sturdy peasants 
its soil is of black mould, extremely fertile ; and from ^ 
vines of its produce some oT the flnest wines in the Hediter 

" I was once," says Captain Smyth, " gtrfng ove* in ray 
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inUFboat to Sttomboli, when a ftirioiis KMith-eaBt wind Bioee { 

the only refuge from which was to run under the crater ; 
whttre, 111 a nook, we rode for two nights and a day, in 
partial -security as to wind and weather, but certainly not 
without conaiderable danger from the iucessant shower of 
rod-hot stones that were hurled aloft from tha crater, with 
^DiazinR rapidit]-. Host of these fell very near ua, while 
40tne of them exploded in the air with a whizzing sound, 
like the fVasments of bomb-shells after bursting. The 
esploeions followed each other in quick succession, similar 
to the roarins of distant artillery ; while a Full glare of fire 
illuminateil the storm at intervals, and presented an awf\i] 
but magniScent spectacle. At times, however, we were 
compelled to run below, to avoid the thick cloud of sand 
and ashes that covered the vessel and filled her siih a 
lufTocating heat. 

" On landing, I visited the crater: it is continually burn- 
ing, with ftequent explosions, and a constant throwing up of ' 
flery matter. When the smoke cleared away, we perceived 
a heaving burning substance, which at short inter\'als rose 
and fell in great asitation. When swollen to the utmost 
height, it burst witn a violent explosion ; and discharged 
red-hot stones in a half-melted state, with showers of ashes, 
accompanied with a strong sulphureous smell. Tliese 
masses are iisually throw:i up to Ihe height of from seventy 
e hundred feet; but I computed that some of them 



must have ascended above a thousand feet. I ei^oyed this 
•uperb sight until nearly ten o'clock, and as it was uncom- 
noitly dark, our situation was the more dreadful and grand : 
fbr every explosion showed the abrupt precipice beneath 
as, and the foam of the waves broke furiously against 
the rocks, ulthough so fiir below us as to be unheard ; while 
the_ explosions of the volcano shook the very ground on 



MOUNT HECLA. 
In tmb 1s(.and of Iceland. 
Tuts videano, which has three summits, ia 5000 feet, or 
neariy a mile, above the level of the sea, and lies about 
fbur miles inland from the southern coast : it is neither so 
elevated nor so picturesque aa several of the aurroundins 
mountain*; but it has been more noted than many vol- 
canoes of similar extent, on account of its situation, which 
exposes it to the view of ships sailing to Greenland and 
North America. The surrounding terriloty has been so 
devastated by its eruptions, as to be entit^ly deserted ; 
and the natives assert, that it ia impossible to ascend 
the mountain, on account of the number of daneerous 
bora which are constantly emitting sulphureous names 
and smoke. The mora elevated and central summit 
IS covered over with boiling springs, and large craters, 
which continually propel Are end smoke. 

When Sir Joseph Banks and bis companions visited it, in 
1 772, they found a tract of land of about seventy miles in 
extent, entirely ruined by the lava which had burst forth in 
1766; and, in order to ascend the mountain for the pur- 
pose of examination, they had to travel many miles over the 
same destructive mateiial. Sir G- Mackenzie, who has 
given us the best account of Mount Hecla. in proceeding 
lo Uie southern extremity, descended by a dangerous path 
into a valley, which had a small lake '~ ~ "'"' 



broke out in the sea, at about thirty-flve miles from tb* 
main land; this produced an island, which, fbr some time, 
continued to emit Ore and smoke, but, in about a twelve' 
month, the ocean again swallowed up this portentous pioduo^ 
tion, and nothing remained but a rocky reef under the suifact 
of the sea. 

On the 1 llh of June, in the before-mentioned year, the 
cone called Skapta Joeiti., threw out a torrent of htva, 
which flowed into the river Skapta, and completely dried 
it up, occupying the whole bed of the stream, wluoh, in 
many places, was from 400 lo 600 feet in depth, and 200 in 
width. This enormous flood of Ore flowed along this rocky 
channel till it entered a lake, into which the river bad 
Honed, and the body of water was entirely dissipated b/ the 
rival element, which filled up the whole space. The tor- 
rent proceeded till it reached some beds of ancient lava, 
which were perforated with caverns ; the hot torrent rush- 
ing into these, converted the water in them into steam, 
which, finding no vent, blew up masses of rock by its 
elastic power to upwards of ISO feet in height. On ^ 
IBth, another torrent of lava issued from the some crater, 
and flowed with fearful rapidity over the surface of tb* 
former, damming, by its course, some tributary streams of 
the Skapta, and, by causing them to overflow villages, pro- 
duced great deva^tion and ruin. The stream of lava. 
after flowing many days, precipitated itself over a cataracb 



fall had been hollowing out for ages. This eruption did 
not entirely cease till the end of two years from its com- 
mencement, and destroyed no less than twenty villages, 
while nearly 9000 human beings became either its imme- 
diate prey, or wore suffocated by the noxious vapours which 
filled the air, and afterwards by a famine, produced by the 



destruction of the cultivated regions by showers of ashes, 
"^is convulsion is remarkable for having produced the 
ist body of lava ever witnessed since the period of 



records. The largest stream of lava was fifty, 
tha other forty miles in length, and varied from seven to 
fifteen miles in breadth, its ordinary thickness wu 100 loot, 
while in some de&les it was an much as 600 1 



VOLCANIC MOUNTAINS OP THE ANDES. 



classy appearance, a stream of hardened lava. On ascend- 
ing one of the abrupt pinacles, which rise out of this extra- 
ordinary mass of rock, be beheld a region, the desolation 
of which can scarcely be paralleled! Fantastic groups of 
hills, craters, and lava, leading the eye to distant snow- 
crowned jockuls, or inferior mountains ; mists arising fhim 
waterfalls : lakes embosomed among bleak mountains ; all 
marked the furious action of fire t 

The earliest eruption of Mount Hecla is said to hav 
occurred in 1004 ; since which time there have been about 
twenty others. That of 1693 was the most dreadftil, and 
occasioned the most terrible devastations ; the ashes having 
been thrown over the island, in every direction, to the dis- 
tance of more than 100 miles. There has been no erup- 
tion of lava from the mountain since 176G ; but for some 
years afterwards, flames continued to issue in considerable 
quantity. 

Sub-Maktivb Volcano. 
Thb most tremendous eruption of the Icelandic volcanoes 
that has occurred in modem times, took place in the year 
1 78.1. As o prelude to what followed, a sub-marine volcano. 



CMopocl. 

Altsouqh Criuborazo, the king of the Andes, which 

is 32,000 foot, or more than four miles high, is evidently 
of volcanic origin and character, our limits will not permit 
us to enter into a description of it ; ne shall, thi;refore, pass 
on to CoTOPAXi, the loftiest of the American mountains, 
which, at recent epochs, have undergone eruption. 

Although this tremendous volcano lies near the equa- 
tor, its summits, like those of Chimborazo, are covered 
with perpetual snows . the height, to the top of its im- 
mense crater, is almost 19,000 feet, or three miles and a 
half. The explosions and eruptions firom Cotopaxi are 
more frequent and disastrous than those of anv others in 
the kingdom of Quito ; the masses of rock, and scoris or 
cinders, thrown out of it, cover a surface of several square 
leagues ; and would of themselves fbrm, were they heaped 
together, a prodigious mountain. 

In 1738, the flames of this volcano arose 3000 feet above 
the brink of the crater ; and, in 1744, its bellowinga were 
heard at the distance of several hundred miles. On the 4lh 
of April, 1768. the quantity of ashes was so great, that the 
air was completely darkened over a great part of Quito, 
until throe o'clock in the afternoon 1 

During twenty yeara before 1803,110 smoke or vapour 
had issued from the crater ; but then, the snows began su<i 
denly to melt; and, in a single night, the subterranean 
fires became so active, that tne outer walls of the cono 
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Iran quita naked uiil of the dark eolour of vilriflod teotiv, 
«r JB*a. " At the port of Guaymquil," »»y» Humboldt, 
" irtiich 18 fifty -Wo letwuoB distkiit, in a stni^ht line, we 
board, day and night the rowing and explouons of tha 
Ttdono, like continued diBchargoa of a battery of powerful 
utillery ; and we diBtinguished these tremendotu tounda 
even while eailing on the Ptfific OceMt t ' 

The plain of Malpais, in Mexico, i« part of an elevated 
table land, raised ftora 2000 to 3000 feet above the level of 
the MB, Burrounded by hills, indicating, by their ■truclure, 
that the region had been formerly the leat of Tolcanie 
■gency ; but since the discovery of Americi, no convul- 
sion of this kind had been known ; and, at the middle of 
the last century, the plaoo now occupied by the volcano of 
JoTullo, presented to the view fertile fields watered by the 
brooks CoiEemba and S. Pedro. In June, 17S9, began a 
succession of earthquakes, which terminated, after a con- 
tinuance of more than two months, in an eruption of 
llameB from the surface of the ground, while fragments of 
heated rocks were projected to great heights in the air. 
Baron Humboldt, who visited this spot twenty yewB after- 
wards, found a mass of matter, covering four miles square, 
aurroundinf; the cones as a centre, and 5S0 feet in height, 
and still, at this interval of time, so hot that he could light 
a cigar when inserted into the fissures at a depth of a few 
inches 1 Tha two streams above mentioned disappeared 
on the eastern side of this mass, and reappeared as hot 
springs on the western Uioits. 

ERUPTION OF SUMBAWA. 
Sib SrufeoBD RAnxu, in his HWoryq/'Jiwa, describe* 
ene of the most awful eruptions recorded in history, which 
oooorred in the mountain of Tomborow, in the island of 
SuKBAWA. It commenced on the 3th of April, 1 
reached, its acm^ on the 12th, and did not entiraly c 
till July. The sound of Oie temflc explosions was heard 
in Sumatra, at the distance of upwards of 900 miles ; and 
at Temale, in another direction, more than 700 miles off. 
Of 12,000 persons kvlio were on the island, only six-and- 
twenty survived the catastrophe. This fearful visitation 
was accompanied by hurricanes, which carried up into the 
air men, horses, anil other animals, and, uprooting the 
largest trees, stuttered them on the surrounding sea ; such 
■ fall of ashes occurred during the eruption that they ren- 
dered houseii uninhabitable which were situated forty miles 
from the volcano, and were carried in sufficient quantities 
towards Java and Celel»es as to darken the air for 300 
miles ; while those which fell into the sea to the wb 
Sumatra, formed a bed of two feet thick, and several miles 
i.i extant, which impeded ships in their nrogress. In Java, 
in the day time, these athes produced a darknesa more 
perfect tlian that of any night. The sea rose suddenly on 
the coast of Sumbawa. and the adjoining islands from two 
to twelve feet, causing a wave, which rushed up the ri 
■nd then as suddenly subsided ; and, in one place. 



flowed a town called Tomboro, and remained putnanentlj 
at a depth of eighteen feet, on a spot where there had 
before been dryland. The area over which nMsei and 
other indirect efTeota of this convulsion were perceived, 
1 000 English milet in circumference. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
whole island of Hawaii, or OwHYHim, oovaring 4000 
square tniles, and from the summit of it* lofty nioun- 
tams down to the beach, 1S,000 or 16,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, may be considered one complete maie 
of volcanic matter, in variou* stage* of deoompontinTi ; 
but the principal volcano now in activity is tliat of Kirauica. 
about twenty miles flrom the sea shore, the crater of which 
is summnded by steep rocks, forming an imtnen*e wall 
many miles in estanL 

On visiting thii crater, says, Mr. Ellis, " astonishment 
and awe for lome moments rendered us mute, and lika 
statues we stood fixed to the spot, with our eye* riveted on 
the abyss below. Immediately before us yawned an im 
mense gulf, in the form of a croacent, about two miles in 
length Bom N.B. to S.W., nearly a mile in width, and ap- 

Earontly about 800 feet deep. The bottom waa oover«d with 
iva and the S.W. and Northern parts of it were ona vast 
tlood of burning matter, in a state of terrific ebullition, roll- 
ing to and fro its " Qery surge" and flaming billows. Fifty- 
one conical islands, of varied form and *ize, containing so 
many craters, rose either round the edge, or from the aur- 
fUce of the burning lake. Twenty-two constantly lhr«w out 
columns of grey smoke, or pyramids of brilliant flaoM ; and 
several of these at the same time vomited (hnn their 
burning mouths, streams of lava, which rolled in bUiing 
torrents down their black and rugged sides into the boiling 



The native* aupi 
of their deities, wt 
Tahiti, and who, whenmi 
ceiving the tribute due to 
island, vented their di*pli 



leighbouring island of 

e dii^ipointed of re- 

th)m the iDhamtanta of die 

by filling Kirauea vilb lava, 

and spouting it out upon the surrounding dUtriet 



SULPHUR ISLAND IN THE JAPANESE SEA. 
" Tbr sulphuric volcano, from which thu island take* iu 
name," says Captain Basil Hall, "is on the north-wesi 
side ; it emits white smoke, and the smell of sulphur m 
very strong on the lee side of the crater, The clifiii near 
the volcano are of a pale-yellow colour, interspersed with 
brown streak* ; the ground in this place i* very rugged, as 
the strata he in all directions, and are much broken ; on 
the top is a thm coat of brown grass. The south end of 
the island is of considerable height, of a deep blood-red 
colour, with hero and there a ipol of bright green ; the 
strata which are here nearly boriiontal, are cut by a whin 
dyke, running from the top to the bottom of the clifT; 
projecting from its fiice tike a wall. 
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THE YORK COLUMN, CARLTON TERRACE. 

This beautiful Column, which, when surmounted 
with the statue, intended to be placed upon its sum- 
rait, will form a nibst striking ornament to the neigh- 
bourhood in which it stands, was built by public 
subscription, as a monument to the memory of his 
late Royal Highness, the Duke of York. The design 
and general direction were committed to Mr Benja- 
min Wyatt, the architect. 

The excavation for the artificial foundation*, upon 
which the structure is built, was commenced in the 
month of May 1830 \ and Uie column is now com- 
pleted, with the exception of the figure which is to be 
placed on the top, and the decorative eagles and fes- 
toons which are to surround the base. 

The column is in form about two thirds of a p3nra- 
mid; the base of this pyramidal portion being a 
square of fifty-six feet» and its top a square of thirty 
feet. The lower pedestal is buih of the famous grey 
Aberdeenshire granite \ and the shaft of the column, 
and the upper pedestal, uppo which the figure will be 
placed, are of *%d Peterhead granite. 

There is an w.sce&t through the interior of the co- 
lumn, to a gallery which mns round the top of it, on 
the outside 5 from whkh there will be a beautiful and 
extensive view of the svnroimding country. This as- 
cent is by a winding flight of one hundred and sixty- 
nine steps : each coune of stone in the shaft of the 
column having five stqpa placed alternately at right 
angles to those of the preceding course. It is neces- 
sary to know, that the five steps, together with the 
newfH, or central pilla/, or eavt^ in addition to the stone 
which forms the outer casing, are cut out 0/ the solid 
block. 

The height of this magnificent column is the same 
at that of the celebrated Trajan*s column at Rome, 
namely one hundred and twenty-four feet ; and the 
height of the f^ure by which it is to be surmounted 
is fourteen feet, making the whole height, from the 
ground line at the top of the steps leading out of St 
James Park, to the top of the figure, one hundred 
and thirty-eight feet : but if viewed firom the bottom 
of the steps, at the level of the Park, as in the accom- 
panying view, the altitude is one hundred and fifty- 
six feet. 

The masonry, which has received the praise of 
competent judges, is by Mr. Nowell, of Pimlico. 

The statue of the DvJce of York, which is of bronze, 
is nearly eight tons in weight, and is the work of Mr. 
Westmacott. It is said to be an excellent likeness, 
and to contain great expression in the countenance. 
Although very far advanced towards completion, it 
yet requires much personal care and attention on the 
part of the artist, and will not be ready to be fixed 
upon its pedestal in less than eig^t or nine months 
from this time. 

* The foundation is laid is e composition, forming a hard man, 
called conettU, 

HINDOO SUPERSTITIONS. 

GuNOOUTRi is the source of the river Ganges, ac- 
counted sacred by the Hindoos, or rather the place 
nearest to its source, which is in the midst of impass- 
able mountains covered with snow. The Hindoos, 
who worship this river, consider Gungoutri a very 
sacred place, and a pilgrimage to it higjhly meritorious. 
And indeed, if difficulty akxne could render an action 
virtuous, the journey would be so in a high degree -, 
for the difficulty, and even dangers of the passage 
through a mountainous country, destitute of all 
regular roads, and where the rude bridges set up by 
the natives are iVoquiitly washed away by sudden 
torrents, leaving firightfal chaanr to be croased as 



the traveUer best may, are more than we can easily 
imagine. Ciqptain Skinner, an En^ish officer, hem 
taken this journey, and the following passages giw 
an account of some of the horvors of the Hindoo 
shrine. 

" A river as wide as the Thames at Windsor, flowing* 
over an unintemipCed bed, higher than the crater of Mount 
Etna (for Gungoutri is nearly 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea), would be an interesting object, if it had no other 
claim upon the mind : but the traveller must feel almoat 
disposed to overlDok that, in the extraofdinarr aeenes of 
superstition that he is destined to witness aetad on it 

'* Here every extravagance that the weakness of the 
human race can be guilty ot, seems to be esueentrated * 
some, who have been wandering Ibr months to ftU their 
phials at the stream, overcome by the presenee of the object 
of their worship, lie prostrate on the banks ; others up to 
their waists in the water, performing, with the most un- 
feigned abstraction, all the manoeuvres of a Hindoo wor- 
ship. Under the auspices of Brahmins, groups were sitting 
on the bank, kneading up balls of sand, with holy grass 
twisted round their fingers, intended ss oibrings to the 
Ganges for the propitiation of their fathers* souls, whiefa 
when ready they drop into the stream with iSbtb most pro- 
found and religious gravity. 

" Such faith is pla^ in its power of perimning miracles, 
that many haunt it for the most ridiculous purpo8es,oonvineed 
that what they ask will be accorded. At thts moment a fanatie 
is up to his middle in the river, praying it to bestow on him 
the gift of prophecy : he has travelled from a village above 
Sirinagur, never doubting that the Ganges will reward him 
for his iourney. He will return, he says, a prophet to his 
native bill, where all will flock to him to have their fintunes 
told, and he will soon grow rich. 

*' As I approached me holv 8lu^.ie, a troop of pallid spee» 
tres glided throoffh the woods before me, and vanished like 
the images in Banquo*s glass. I thought I had reached 
supernatural regions inde^ till a few more yards brought 
me to a train of naked fiiquirs, whitened all over with ashes, 
a rope was coiled round their waists, and their hair hung 
down to their shoulders twisted like serpents ; their hands 
close to their sides, they elided along with measured steps, 
repMiting constantly in a hollow tone, * Ram ! Ram I Ram !* 
a Hindoo word for the Deity. If it required any thing la 
add to the wildness of the scene, these unearthly beings were 
admirably adapted for it. A perK>n little dispMcd Id 
believe in ghost stories, would start at beholding one of 
these inhuman figures rise suddenly beixve him ; and, if 
one were seen perched upon the brow of a precipice in the 
glimmering of the moon, with an aim raised above the head 
mcapable of motion, and the nails hanging in long strings 
ftom the back of the clenched hand, wcmld doubt if indaeQ 
it could be an earthly vision. If the sight 0^ soeb an 
apparition could give rise to fear, the deep sepulchral voMe 
with which tne words ' Ram I Ram I * fell upon the stiUnesa 
of the Alight, and resounded flfom the voeks around, would 
complete the scene of terror. 

** At Gungoutri there are many sheds ereeted for the 
shelter of pilgrims ; and as the evening was fer advanced 
and a storm was brewing, I went into one of them. It was 
a long narrow building, and the fhrther end was so wrapped 
in darkness, that I hSd been some moments in it hetore I 
perceived any thing. I was attracted by a low sullen mur 
mur, and went to the spot whence it proceeded. A miser 
able wrotch had just blown a few sticks into a flame ; and, 
as the light burst i^ion his countenance, I unconsciously 
receded, and had to summon all my fortitude to return to 
him a^in. His eyes started from his head, and lus bon^ 
were visibU through his skin : his teeth chattered, and his 
whole frame shook with cold : and I never saw hair longer 
or more twisted than his was. I spoke to him, but in vain, 
he did not even deign to look at me, and made no motion, 
but to blow the eml^rs into a fresh blase ; the fitful glare 
of which, felling on his skeleton form, marie me almost 
think I had descended into the tomb. I found he had 
come for the purpose of ending his life, by starvation, at 
Gungoutri. Many fequirs have attempted this death, and 
have lingered for several days on the banks of the river 
without food. The Brahmin, however, assures me that no 
one can die in so holy a place ; and, to preserve its charac 
ter, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages take carr 
they shaU not ; and bear them by force away and feed them, 
or at any rate give them the liberty to die elsewhere.** 
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** A small temple marks the sacred source of the river* ; 
and, immediately opposite, is the orthodox spot for bathing 
in, and fillinff the phials, which, when ready, receive the 
stamp of aumenticity from the seal of the Brahmin, who 
wears it as a ring upon his finger : it hears the following in- 
scription engraved upon it. — * The water of the Bha^rathi, 
Gungoutri.* Without such mark, the water would not 
be deemed holy by the purchasers in the plains. 

** I was not able to witness the mystery of their worship, 
for they protested against my passing beyond the porch of 
the temple. The sanctum seemed close and unpromising, 
and I had no desire to pollute it by my touch. 

" The comfort my followers obtained, with the advantage 
they hoped to reap, by their nrayers and ablutions at Gun- 
ffoutri, put them in such good spirite, that they would have 
followed me to the shores of Kedar Nath. The mention 
of that place of suffering, is enough to make the coldest 
Christian shudder. A melancholy delusion leads the naked, 
and frequently innocent Hindoo, to brave the severest tor- 
ture that the firame of man can possibly be subjected to, 
with a fortitude that would place him in a rank with itie most 
illustrious of martyrs, were it exercised in a good cause. 
They wander for miles, with almost a light spirit,^-over- 
coming hardships at every step, that might entitle them 
to be canonized, — ^to crown their labours, and to close their 
days in hunger and in cold, that early mortifies their Umbs ! 
Crowds have passed from Gungoutri to that mountain (the 
journeir is about four days), and have never more been 
heard of. Some have been known to repent when yet 
near enough to return, and to have perished from their tor- 
tures beneath a jutting rock, their extzemities witiiered, 
and dieir pains. inoreaMd by the contempt and execra- 
tion of all who pass them, and the yet keener stines 
of their consciences, which upbraid them with want of faiui, 
and prospect of damnation I They have an idea that none 
can find the path to return by, unless rejected by heaven. 
** A very great crime,** said my Brahmin guide, '' will induce 
them to encounter this death."*-" What crime do you con- 
sider sufiicient to need such an atonement?** I asked. 
** Killing a Brahmin or a cow,** was his immediate answer. 
-*A strange association ; but they are both held in equal 
veneration ; and not unfrequently the cow is most deserving 
of it of the two. She does not, at any rate, seek to have such 
a doctrine believed. 

** It does not follow that a fhll pardon is accorded to the 
self-devoted victim. They imagine that the elect are per- 
nutted to reach a high peak call^ Brigoo, from which they 
throw 4^mselves down to a bottomless abyss, across which 
a sharp stone, projecting from the mountains, nasses: 
should they fall astride upon it, and be equally aivided, 
they are forgiven : other modes of being cut imply a slight 
punishment. As the frost soon seizes on them, none who 
have reached any distence in the snow ever return : 
thence the belief that there is no road back for the accepted. 
Those who tremble on the verge, perish, as I have said, 
should they escape being stoned to death by the nearest 
vfllagers, who believe such sinful beings would bring curses 
on them. 

** In our progress towards Benares, we kept close to the 
east bank of the river ; and, when distant from it two or 
three hours, had an amusing variety of travellers towards 
the sacred city, to enliven the route. The road on the 
shore appeared so crowded, that I imagined some foir.was 
to be held ; but I learned that this was not tha case, and 
the concoorae was by no means unusual. There were even 
whole fomilies * there was a father carrying two baskets, 
balanced across his shoulder on a pole ; his •cooking-pots and 
meal in one, while, in the other, ' nestled curious there an 
infant lay.* The little thing sat as comfortably as possible, 
covered up to its chin in clothes, and turning its black head 
about in tne most independent manner. If I had not seen 
this sort of travellin^radle before, I should have taken its 
inmate for one of a httor of puppies, with its muzzle poked 
out o7 its bed. The mother followed, with a bundle upoii 
ker head, and a child upon her hip ; while two or three 
other little things trotted away by her side. 

** Among other adventurers to the city, was a snake- 
eharmer, who took advantage of a pause in my passage, to 
sit down on the bank and pipe to his pupils, who reared 
their crests, af»d appeared to teke real delight in the music. 
He h»d two, which he took from a bag, and handled with 
the most peifoot indifference. They seemed to be equally 

* Ganges. 



careless about his touch, and occasionally wound round his 
arms and his neck with great familiarity. 

" The approach to a fair or a horse-raoe, in our own 
country, cannot afford greater variety or interest than an 
every-day assemblage in the neighbourhood of Benares, if 
these be the common objects, as I am assured they are. I 
saw also several of the pilgrims, with whose errand I be 
came so well acquainted at Gungoutri, carrying vessels of 
that water into the city ; they were slung over their shoul 
ders in little baskets ; among the crowd was one m&n with 
his arm fixed above his head, and his fist clenched, the 
nails of his fingers grown through, and hanging in strips 
down the back of his hand. 

" So large a town (for Benares contadns nearly 600,000 
people) must form a grand object from the river ; and where 
all, or the greater part of the inhabitants, are eneaged in 
the cleanly rite of bathing in the sacred stream, uie spec- 
tacle is beyond belief beautiful. Soon after daylight, the 
daily ceremony begins ; and, until the sun grows warm, 
the crowds at me river, with the parties drawing towards 
it or returning from it, fill the whole place with animation. 

" While I was floating before the Ghauts (steps leading 
down to the river), in admiration of the scene, it seemed to 
me like some fairy dream, so unlike was it to any thing I 
had ever witnessed. The devout, the indifferent, and me 
profane, are so mingled together, engaged in their different 
occupations of praying, washing, and playing, that it is 
hard to say which predominates. 

*' I could observe' Brahmins performing their prayers, 
and others making offerings ; while their neighbours were 
washing their domes, and splashinff away at a rate quite 
enough to shake the gravity of any but a Brahmin. 

" It was amusing to see a fat old priest waddle from the 
stream like a turtle, and take up his position on the steps 
of the Ghaut ; while, not frur from him, the lieht forms of 
the women rose from the water, and stood witn their thin 
drapery floating round them, to comb their long locks, — 
like mermaids, in all but their want of mirrors. When 
their hair is nearly dry, they hold their clean robes like a 
screen round their figures, and, shaking off the wet ones, 
draw the others close, and are dressed in a moment. 

" The figures approachihg the Ghaut, some of them in 
blue and rose-coloured scarfo, as well as white, with their 
pitohers on their heads, and their children by their sides, 
give a still more picturesque effect to the scene. The 
number of boats that are passing up and down the river, 
the splashing of the oars, and the song of the rowers, with 
the screams of the children, who, without their consent to 
the ceremony, are getting well ducked, complete the pic- 
ture. The sun was not so high, but that the domes and 
minarets of the holy city were reflected in the stream below . 
and it appeared that the town, as well as all its sons ana 
daughters, had fled to the bosom of the sacfed river." — 
Skinners Excursions in India. 



SILENT HE SLEEPS. 

Silent he sleeps! that eye. 
So lately bright with hope, is closed for ever ; 
Struck by the blighting plasue he sank, — ^but never 

Was one more fit to die. 

Oh, what a sudden blow I 
*But yesterday he lived in health and beauty. 
And now they've hurried through their dreadful duty. 

And left me to my woe. 

Where are my friends all flown, 
Those friends who shared in all my hours of gladness ; 
Comes there not one to dry the tears of sadness ? 

Not one :-— I am alone. 

Father T to thee I turn ; 
And though in sorrow, by tiie cold worid slighted. 
And every dream of happiness now bUghted, 

Not in despair I mourn ! 

For there are realms above. 
Far brighter realms, where grief nhtJl have no dwelling; 
Thwe will thy chosen rest, their voices swelling 

To praise thy endless love t 



As IB a moment, compared to the lifo of man, so is the life 
of man, compared with the continuance of the worid ; ana 
the world's continuance is but a moment, in respect oi 

otemity. Jeremy Tatlor. 
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THE SATURDAY MAGAZINIi. 
THE CAMEL AND THE DROMEDARY. 



Tat Camel aitd the Dromedary are different species 
of the same genns ; the one, the Camel, being fur- 
nished with two hunches, and the other possessing 
hut one. The species with two hunches is called the 
Bactrian Camel, and is much larger, stouter, and 
shorter on its legs than the other. Its native country 



appears to be the warmer portion of Asia, where it 
is used, principally, as ■ beast of burden, and it is said, 
that some of these animals are sotficiently poweifnl 
to carry as much as from ten to twelve hundred 
weight 



The Dromedary, as may be seen by the engraving, 
is more graceful in its form ^ its legs are longer, and 
:t is much swifter in its movements than the Camel. 
It is spread also over a larger tract of country, being 
found throughout the whole of Arabia, and all the 
northern and central portions of AMca. It is more 
completely than any other creature a domesticated 
animal, and has never yet been found in a wild state. 
The name given to it by the wandering Arab is finely 
indicative of its qualities ; it is called the " Ship of 
the Desert." 

To have some idea of the valoe of the Camel to the 
inhabitants of those countries in which it is found, 
we have bat to consider the useful and necessary 
purposes to which, in our more temperate climate, 
the horse is applied ; the loss of that valuable crea- 
ture would be severely f^, but it would be trifling 
when compared to that of the natives of Africa or 
Arabia, if deprived of the services of the Camel. 

The Arab of the Desert is indebted to it for food 



and security ; its milk is nourishing, and when fer- 
mented, a spirituous liquor is produced, which sup- 
plies the place of wine ; its flesh is also considerefi 
excellent food, and its skin is turned to many useM 
purposes. The foot of the Camel is finely adi^ited 
for affording a firm support on the loose sands it has 
to traverse ; being broad and flat, the toes undivided, 
and spreading considerably, when placed upon the 
ground. If it were not for the services of this oaefnl 
creature, the immense deserts of the torrid zone 
would be utterly impassable, and all intercourse 
between many distant nations would be at once at 
an end. In addition to the other means it pinnraars 
of crossing these burning sands, where many days 
may pass without a supply of water, the most pecu- 
liar and wonderful construction of its stomach ^ows 
it to lay up a store of water in a number of ceDs in 
the interior of this oi^;an, so formed as to allow the 
animal to empty them singly, when necessary tor its 
support, and in this manner, from its own icsoi? — — 
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to inoiaten its parched mouth in the dreary journey 
across the desert. 

The hunch of the Camel is a beautiful provision 
made by nature, for the support of the persevering 
animal when distressed for want of food 3 when this 
occurs, the fat of which the hnnch is formed gradually 
disappears, and contributes to maintain the strength 
of its possessor till it is utterly exhausted. The young 
camel, while living upon the milk of its mother, and 
consequently not liable to be in want of nourish- 
ment, is without this hunch on the back, nature, 
although always bountiful, never labouring to a use- 
less end. 

Mounted on his well-trained camel, the Arab 
defies the pursuit of the swiftest horse, -and retires, 
unmolested, to his native wastes. To avoid danger 
from the bands of robbers with which the desert is 
infested, merchants and travellers collect together in 
large numbers; their goods and merchandise are 
fastened on the backs of camels, whose number 
sometimes amounts to several thousands ; and in this 
manner they perform their journey. These assem- 
blages of men and camels are called Caravans, and 
are furnished with g^des„ who, in general, are the 
parties from whom the Camels have been hired. 



EPITAPHS. 



In visiting a church, for purposes of curiosity only, 
the objects that usually engage attention, after ex- 
amining the building itself, are the memorials of the 
dead. They attract us by the reputation of the 
person to whose memory the tomb is raised, by the 
beauty of the monument iCbelf, or of the inscrip- 
tion it bears. In the grief that is expressed, we 
olten partake, from having ourselves experienced a 
similar loss 5 and when our own age and circumstances 
correspond with those of the dead, a warning voice 
admonishes us of the UtUe space that exists '* be- 
tween the cradle and the grave." 

" When I look (says Addison,) upon the tombs 
of the great, every emotion of envy dies in me ; 
when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every in- 
ordinate desire goes out } when I meet with the grief 
of parents upon a tomb-stone, my heart melts with 
compassion ; when I see the tomb of the parents 
themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for 
those whom we must quickly follow 3 when I see 
kings lying by those who deposed them ; when I con- 
sider rival wits placed side by side j or the holy men 
that divided the world by their contests and disputes 3 
I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on the litUe 
competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. 
When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some 
that died yesterday, and some six hundred years 
ago, I consider that great day when we shall all of 
us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together." 

An epitaph should tell its story in the most simple 
language, and in the fewest words 3 and the main 
reason why we find so small a number that are 
really excellent, is that these two plain rules are seldom 
observed. We are also apt to forget, that, though 
monuments are raised as tributes to departed worth, 
their chief utility lies in presenting and recording 
good examples for the living. The character of the 
deceasecf should be described in a few appropriate 
touches, and not be decked out with undistinguish- 
able praises, which he, when living, would have 
blushed to hear, and which have no power to 
' sooche the dull cold ear of death." 

It would mdeed be well, that we remembered the 
lemark addressed to one who showed Uttie mercy to 



the marble-cutter, and who was distinguished rather 
for the length than the excellence of his epitaphs ■ - - 

One half will never be believed^ 
The )ther never read. 

Epitaphs should, especially, be marked with a deep 
devotional feeling. If sorrow be expressed, it should 
not be the sorrow that is without hope ; and, again, the 
hope that is cherished should be the sure and certain 
hope, that " anchor of the soul" which they alone 
possess " who seek for immortality." Gray, in his 
beautiful Elegy in a Country Church-yard, sanctions 
the practice of resorting to Scripture for epitaphs, — 

Many a holy text around she strews. 
Which teach the rustic moralist to die. 

and where shall we find so rich a treasury ? 

It is one from which we can draw materials, suited 
to every age, condition, and circumstanee of life. As 
one example, a mother inscribed on the grave of her 
child the following simple passage, from the narra- 
tive in St. Luke (vii. 12), He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow. What words 
could have described her state of desolation so 
forcibly ? 

We purpose presenting to our readers, occasionally, 
some of the best Epitaphs in our language, and 
commence with the following lines, which come 
plainly from the heart, and must reach the hearts 
of all who read them. 

Whob^bb, like me, with trembhng anguish brings 
His heart's whole treasure to these healing springs*; 
Whoe'er, like me, to soothe disease and pain. 
These heaUn^ springs has visited in vain ; 
Condemn*d, hke me, to hear the faint reply. 
To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye. 
From the chill brow to wipe the damps of death. 
And watch in dumb despair the shortening broath ; 
If chance direct him to this artless line, 
Let the sad mourner know — his pangs wero mine. 
Ordain*d to lose the partner of my breast. 
Whose virtue warm a me, and whose beauty blest ; 
Framed every tie, that binds the soul to prove 
Her duty fdendship, and her friendship love ; 
But yet remembering that the parting sigh, 
Appoints the just to slumber, not to die ; 
The starting tear I checkd ; I kissed the rod. 
And not to earth resign d her, but to God. 

The following is an Epitaph, upon persons in a 
very humble station of life 3 bat who is there that 
may not profit by such examples ? 

On the Grave of Dr, Franklin's Parents, at Boston, in 
New England, written by Himself. 

JosiAB Fbanklin and Abiah, his Wife, 

lie here interred. 

They lived lovingly together in wedlock 55 years ; 

And, witiiout an Estate or any gainful Employment^ 

By constant Labour and honest Industry, 

(with God's blessing,) 

Maintained a large Family comfortably, and brought up 

13 Children and 7 Grandchildren reputably. 

From this instance, Reader, 

be enoouraeed to diligence in thy calling. 

And mstrust not Providbncb. 

He was a pious and prudent man. 

She a discreet and virtuous woman ; 

Their Youngest Son, 
In filial regard to their Memory, 
« Places this Stone. 

H. M. 

• Bristol Hot Wells. 



Thb gates of death stand open by night as well as by day. 

Thb best way to make men good subjects to the king, is to 
make them good servants of God.-^-^KBBMY Taylcr. 

Wb see how much a man has, and therefore we envy him ; 
did we see how littie he enjoys, we should rather pity him. 
»^Sbbd 
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NATURAL AFFECTION OF ANIMALS. 

I HAYB always great pleasure in seeing the affection which 
animals have for their offspring, and which sometimes 
shows itself in an extraordinary and incongruous manner. 
A hen who has hatched young ducks, wiU follow them in 
her agony into the water, and will sacrifice her life to pre- 
gerve the lives of her cbickens. A fox, or rather a vixen, 
has heen known to carry one of her cuhs in her mouth, 
when she has been pursued by hoimds ; and whoever has 
seen a dog break into a covey of young partridges, will 
have had one of the strongest proo& I know, of the force of 
natural affection. 

An instance of parental affectioa in a bird was re- 
cently related to me, which gave me much pleasure. A 
gentleman, in my neighbourhood, had directed one of his 
waggons to be packed up with sundry hampers and boxes, 
intending to send it to Worthing, where he was going him- 
self. For some reason his going was delayed, and he 
therefore directed that the waggon should be placed under 
a shed in his yard, packed as it was, till it should be con- 
venient lor him to send it off. While it was in the shed, a 
pair of robins built their nest among some straw in the 
waggon, and had hatched their young, just before it was 
sent away. One of the old birds, instead of being fright- 
ened away by the motion of the waggon, only left its nest 
from time to time, for the purpose of (lying to the nearest 
hedge for food for its young, and thus alternately affording 
warmth and nourishment to the nest .till it arrived at 
Worthing. The affection of tliis bird being observed by 
the waggdtaer, he took care in unloading not to disturb the 
robins* nest ; and my readers will, I am sure, be glad to 
hear that the robin and its young ones returned safe to 
Walton Heath, being the place whence they had set out. 
Whetlier it was the male or female robin which kept with 
the waggon I have not been able to ascertain, but most 
probably the latter, as what will not a mother s affection 
induce her to perform. The distance the waggon went in 

going and returning, could not have been less than one 
undred miles.— —-Jbssb's GU€mng9. 

Running Water. — It has been proved hf experiment, 
that the rapidity at the bottom of a stream is every where 
less than in any natt above it, and is greatest at the sur- 
face. Also that in the middle of the stream theparticles 
at the top move swifter than those at the sides. This sk>w- 
ness of the lowest and side currents is produced by ftiction, 
and when the rapidity is sufficiently great, tlie soil com- 
posing the sides and bottom gives way. If the water flows 
at the rate of three inches per second, it will tear up fine 
clay ; six inches per second, fine sand ; twelve inches per 
seoend, fine gravel ; and three feet per second, stoiMB of 
the 4iize of an egg. ^Lybll's Geolcff^, 



The meochants of Antwerp were at one time the most 
wealthy tiody of men in Europe. As an Ulustration of this, 
a story is told of one John Daens, who lent to Charles the 
Fifth a million of gold, to enable him to carry on his wars 
in Hungary, for which he obtamed the royal bond. The 
Emperor, on his return, dined with the merchant, who, 
after a most sumptuous entertainment, produced the bond, 
not, however, for payment, but to bum it, which he is said 
to have done in a fire made of chips of cinnamon.^— Tour 
throitgh Holland. 

Jefferson's Ten Rules for observance in ordinary 

Life. 

1 Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

2 Never trouble another for what you can do yourself. 

3 Never spend your money before you have it 

4 Never buy what you do not want because it is cheap ; 

it will be dear to you. 

5 Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst, and cold.* 

6 We seldom repent of having eaten too Uttle. 

7 Nothing is troublesome thai we do willingly. 

8 How much pain the evib have cost us wnich have 

never happened. 

9 Take things always by the smooth handle. 
1 When angry, count ten before you speak ; if very angiy, 

ired. 



a himdre< 



When worthy men fiall out, only one of them may be 
faulty at the first ; but if strife continue long, commonly 
both become guilty. Fuller. 



ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS 
OF WRITING. 

The most ancient mode of writing was on cylinders, 
on bricks, and on tables of stone; afterwards on 
plates of various materials, 3n ivory, and similar 
articles. In the book of Job, mention is made of 
the custom of writing on stone and on sheets of lead. 
It was on tables of stone that Moses received the 
law written by the finger of God himself. The Ganls, 
at the time of Cssar, wrote on tables ; but of what 
they were composed is not known. These early in- 
ventions led to the discovery of tables of wood; 
and, as cedar is least cormptible, ^they chose this 
wood for the most important writings. From this 
custom arises the celebrated expression of the 
ancients, when they meant to convey the highest 
praise of any excellent composition^ that it was 
worthy to be written on cedar ; though some main- 
tain that this phrase refers to the oil of cedar, with 
which valuable parchment manuscripts were anointed, 
io preserve them. Isidore of Seville says, that the 
Greeks and Tuscans were the first who used wax to 
write on. They formed the letters with an iron 
bodkin. But the Romans substituted the stylus, 
made of bone. They also employed reeds cut in the 
form of pens. 

Nand^ observes, that when he was in Italy (about 
1642), he saw some of those waxen tablets called 
Pugillares, and others composed of the bark of t r ee s, 
which the ancients used in lieu of paper *, which he 
observes was not then fai use ; for paper is comx)06ed 
of linen, and linen wits not then known. Hemp, he 
adds, was known, but not nsed. Rabelais, who 
wrote about 1540, mentions it as a new herb, whieh 
had only been fai use abont a century ; and, in fncty 
in the reign of Charles the Seventh (1470) linen made 
of hemp was so scarce, that it is said none bnt the 
qneen was in possession of two shifts. 

In the progress of time, the art of writing con- 
sisted in painting with different kinds of ink. They 
now chose the thin peels of certain trees and plants, 
and even the skins of animals. The first place, it is 
said, where they began to prepare these skins, was 
Pergamos in Asia. This is the origin of the Latin 
name, from which we have derived that of parehment. 
Hiese skins are, however, better known amongst 
Latin writers, under the name of memhrana, s6 called 
from the membranes of animals of which they were 
composed. The ancients had parchment of three 
different colours, white, yellow, and purple. At 
Roifie, white parchment was disliked, because it was 
more subject to be soiled than the others, and dazsled 
the eye. They finequently wrote in letters of gold 
and silver on purple parchment. ' This custom con- 
tinued in the early ages of the church ; and there 
are yet extant written copies of the evangelists of tliis 
kind. 

The Egyptians employed the bark of a plant or 
reed called papyrus. Specimens may be seen at the 
British Museum. Formerly there grew great <piaii- 
tities of it on llie side of the -Nile. It is this pkcnt 
which has given the name to our paper, aKiiongh 
it is made of linen rags, llie Chinese mAt Hieir 
paper of silk. 

The use of paper is of great antiqtuty. Some of 
the specimens of papyrus which have been found m 
the mummy pits of Egypt are said to be as old as tile 
time of Moses. The honour of inventing it is given to 
the town of Memphis. Before the use of parchmc^fct 
and paper passed to tiie Romans, they used the thin 
peel found on trees, between the wood and the bark. 
This second skin tiiey called liber — ^whence their word 
Uber, a book ; and from them, our word library, tti&d 
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the French liwe. Anciently, instead of folding this 
parchment and paper, tbey rolled it, and the latin name 
which they gave these rolls is passed into our language 
— ^we say a volume, although our hooks are composed of 
pages cut and hound together. The aneients were still 
more curious than- ourselves, in having their hooks 
richly got up. Beside the tint of purple, with which 
they tinted their vellum, and the liquid gold which 
they employed for their ink, they sometimes en- 
riched the covers of their books with precious stones. 

The following information, taken from Casley*s 
catalogue of the manuscripts in the king's library, is 
curious. 

" Varro says, that palm-leaves, or mallow-leaves, 
were all first used for writing on 3 whence the word 
began and continued to signify the leaf of a book, as 
well as of a tree or plant. That the ancients wrote 
or engraved on brass, is manifest. The laws of the 
twelve tables, and other monuments kept in the 
Capitol, were engraven on that metal. The Romans 
and Lacedaemonians wrote to the Jews in tables of 
brass. There is a small fragment of writing on bark, 
near a thousand years old, in the Cottonian library. 
The art of making paper of cotton was discovered in 
the eleventh century; the invention of making it 
of linen rag» could not be much later.** This last 

observation differs from Naud^. CurioeUies of 

LUeratyre. 

The following occurs in Captain Skinner*s Excur- 
sions in India. 

" I cannoi, from my experience at Mookba, with- 
draw my condemnation of the mountain priests. 
They are as dirty and ignorant as their brotl^rs 
whonk I have already celebrated for eminence in 
those qualities -, and their women ' Out Herod 
Herod.' There is cme man, however, in the village, 
who can write and read : he was educated at Barahal, 
where there was once a school -, but I fear the school- 
master found himself too little appreciated to be 
tempted to continue his vocation. He is a shrewd 
knave, and has had the advantage of travelling a 
little. He has been in the valley of the Dhoon — a 
great ev«a.t. He writes on the bark of a tree — ^the 
Boii PuUa, well known throughout India as the inner 
covering of I{pokah-snakes : and it makes a capital 
substitute for paper. The trees are in great quantity 
thereabouts ; and, as the bark is peeled off in large 
sheets, it requires no preparation, nor is it necessary 
to have a peculiar pen to write with, as is the case 
with leaves, that are still used for that purpose in the 
east.** 

" The natives of Ceylon as yet employ no paper ; 
they write on thin leaves of the Ola, and are obliged 
to make use of an iron pen, which they support in a 
notch cut in the thumb nail allowed to grow for that 
purpose : a literary man is discovered by such a mark. 
A quill, or a reed serves my friend of Mookba, for the 
pen runs as quickly over the skin of the boii as it 
would over the surface of a glazed sheet.** 



AN EARLY LESSON. 

Children are very early capable of impression. 
I imprinted on my daughter the idea of Faith, at a 
very early age. She was playing, one day, with a 
few beads, which seemed to delight her wonderfully. 
I said, *' My dear, you have some pretty beads 

tliere.** " Yes, papa ! ** " And you seem to be 

vastly pleased with them.'* ■ * ^ Yes, papa ! ** 

'' Well, now throw *em behind the fire.'* 

She looked earnestly at me, as though she ought 
to have a reason for so cruel a sacrifice. " Well, 
my dear, do as you please > but, you know, I never 



tdid you to do any thing which I did not think would 
be good for you." She looked at me rather longer , 
and then, summoning up all her fortitude — her breast 
heaving with the effort, — ^she dashed them into the 
fire. 

** Well,** said I, " there let them lie : you shall 
hear more about them another time; but say no 
more about them now." 

Some days after, I brought her a box full of larger 
beads, and toys of the same kind. When I returned 
home, I opened it, and set it before her. She burst 
into tears of ecstasy. " Those, my child," said I, 
" are yours > because you believed me when I told 
you it would be better for you to throw those two or 
three paltry beads behind the fire. Now, that has 
brought you this treasure. But now, my dear, re- 
member, as long as you live, what Faith is. I did 
this to teach you the meaning of Faith. You threw 
your beads away when I bid you, because you had 
faith in me that I never advised you but for your 
good. Put 'the same confidence in God ; believe 
every thing that he says in his Word. Whether you 
understand it or not, have faith in him, that he means 
your good. Cecil. 



Thb Jbws.— Davison, in his Discourses on Prophecy , 
uses the following beautiful illustration, when speaking of 
modem Jews. Present in all countries, with a home in 
none ; intennixed, and yet separated ; and neither amal- 
gamated nor lost, but, like those mountain-streams which 
are said to pass through lakes of another kind of water, 
and keep a native quality to repel commixture ; they hold 
communication without union, and may be traced as rivers 
without banks, in the midst of the alien element which 
surrounds them. 



Thsrb was a lady of a noble fkmily, who saw of her own 
race, even to the sixth degree ; whereof the Germans made 
this distich :— • 

Mater ait nats, die nat®, fili4, natam 
Ut moneat nat», plangere filiolam. 

Thus Englished by Hakwell : — 

The aged mother to her daughter spake, 

'* Daughter,** said she, '* Arise ; 
** Thv daughter to her daughter take, 
Whose daughter*s daughter cries." 



« 



THE INDIA-RUBBER TREE. 

(Siphonia Elastica — ^Elastic Resin-Tree.) 

A LARGE straight tree, growing to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet -, at the upper part senc'ing off numerous 
branches, covered witii rough bark. This tree is a 
native of South America, growing abundantly in the 
woods of Guiana, in the province of Quito, and along 
the borders of the river Amazon, in Mexico. 

This singular substance, known by the names of 
India-rubber, elastic gum, Cayenne resin, and by 
the French caoutchouc, and which is prepared 
from the juice of this tree, was little known in 
Europe till long after the commencement of the last 
century; and its origin and compodtton was first 
learned from M. de la Condamine, an active and 
enterprising member of the French Academy, who 
by travelling into the interior parts of South America, 
had an opportunity of acquiring the necessary infor- 
mation. 

The manner of obtaining this juice, is by making 
cuts through the bark of the lower part of the 
trunk of the tree, from which the fluid resin issues in 
great abundance, appearing of a milky whiteness, 
as it flows into the vessel placed to receive it, but gra 
dually, on exposure to the air, becoming a soft reddish 
elastic resin. To suit the different purposes for which 
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ft is enipluyed in Sooth America, the caoHtchoac is 
■hapcd faito yarious fonos ; but it ia commonly 
brought to Europe ia that of pew-shaped bottles. 



Tht India Rabbtr Tm. 

which are said to be formed by spreading the juice 
of the Siphonia over a proper mould of clay, anid as 
soon as one layer is dry, another is added, till the 
bottle be of the thickness desired. It is then exposed 
to a dense smoke until it becomes dry, when by 
means erf' certain instruments of iron or wood, it ia 
ornamented on the outside with various figures. The 
mould is then taken ont, being first softened with 
water. The Chinese elastic , resin is said to be pre- 
pared of castor oil and lime ; or according to Ret- 
zius, it is nothing but a certain expressed oil, 
ev^>orat^ by heat : hence its easy solubility. 

The Indians make boats of the caoutchouc : also a 
kind of cloth, which they use for the same pnrpoaes 
OS we use oil-cloth. Flambeaux are likewise made 
of this resin, which yield a beautiful Ught without any 
disagreeable smell. Woodville's Med. Bot. 



THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 
Ik doubt, in weariness, in woe, 

The hosts of Israel flee ; 
Behind them rode the raging foe. 

Before ttiein wag the sea. 
The angry waters at their feet 

All dark and dread roti'd on , 



But still skng thn eastern sky 

Tlie Bery pillar shone , 
And o'er the'wave» that roH*d so high, 

It bode them still come on 
Then Moses turn'd the sen toward, 
. And raiaed hii« hand on high; 
The angry watera know their lord 

They know him, and they Av 
Where never gloam'd the red Bun-lig nt, 

'Where foot of man ne'er trod ; 
Down, down they go, and lett and right 

The wall of waters stood. 
Full soon along that vale of fear. 

With cynibals, horns, and drums. 
With many a steed and many a spear. 

The maddening monHrch conies. 
A moment — far as eye could sweep. 

The thronging myriads tread ; 
Tlie next — the waste and silent deen. 

Was toUing o'er their head I - 

J. J. R. 



liieiUHiiM From 
Shocu"™ '" 



ANNIVERSARIES IN FEBRUARY. 
MONDAY. 4lh. 

5 Dsilb ol Septnniu* Saverui, llie Roman emperet, al.Yoifc, 

during hk eu>«li(ioTi into BriUin. 

4 Richard I., King of EngluHl, raleued frDm ba confiHment 

in the Caide of Oimuu, in Moravia, wbere he had been im- 
priioned by lh> emperor, on hia return throngb Gerniaoy, 
from hi> Cnuade agsinit tba Saracem in the HoIt Lsim. 
Nil nmom SDKHiuud lo 160,000 maria; sack mark being 
worth 13i. U. sterling. 

6 Rgg(ri.adivine,bumtittheiUkeinSnuihiicld, London. He 

wu ihe first Protaituit mnrtyi dunog the reign of Quean 

5 Death of Jan BiaiiMi Porta, ■ Nespolitui gentlenuu of 

great leamini. He wu the inventor orthe Camm Otmra. 
and wu the Irtt lerMxi nho coaceiied the prqject of in En- 
cyctitptditt. 

6 Death ortheflni. rttbtrt Blair, Bulhor of the celebrated poem 

of Thi Graw. 

TUESDAY, Stb. 
Agalha. 
S The F.ni]iiriiT Aiigutiui hid conferred on him, b; the Romui 
leasle ud people, ttw HmtteriDi title of " Pinn Pirsic.'' 
or Father of hit Caunlry ; which appellation he >■ isid to 

3 The townofScTLi,!, in the MUth-weft canter of Calabria, ds- 
■troyed by ia larlltquake ; during which, 3000 perwot, ' 
had repaired, al nicht, to the beach, '' " ' 

etlroH^ 1^ a Ldd^a'iay^^n of Ih 

to be fell during February and March ; in which time twenty- 
nine citiet, town*, and villagea, were overwhelmed, in the 
toulh of tuly ; u well u Meanu in Sicily, wtaieh ww 
alnioet deitroyed. Upwanb of 50.000 human beiugi peiiihed 
during Iheae dreadful convuUioni. 

Lu j ri GoJiHinJ, the diicoTerer of OjiLVAiiiSH.died at Bolo«nt. 

in Italy. 

WEDNESDAY, M. 
i King CWiM H. died al Whilehatl.and wasmceeeded by hi* 

brother, the Duke of York, undei the title of Janve II. 

THURSDAY, 7th. 

a The Peers and Commooi of England amembled at Whitehall. 

uodei Ihe uune of The Conventimt (there being then no Par- 

lismenl in ciiaience), and declared the thntne vacant by Ihe 
. abdication of King James II. 
8 Goctnar Phiiiv aMumed the poweisof captain-genersl aitd 

Bveinor ol New South Wales, on the continent of New 
Dlland. The royal commiaoon for eiecutinc tfab imwntaot 
Iriitt uds publiihed si Sidney Core, nine milea from Botany 

'*' FRIDAY, eth. 

T Mnry. Quim of Sealt, in ihe 45th year of her age, bebeaied 
(byoidctof Eliubeth, Qnoen of England, ber couan), at 
roiheiingaj Castle, in Northamptoiuhire. aiUi aa utiiuat and 
cruel impriiKtnment pf nineteen yean. She wa* buried io 
Peieiborobgh Cathedral ; but. on Ihe aceesion of her Km, 
Jame* VI. of Scotland, to the Engiiafa throne, her remain* 
were removed to Wrsiminatei Abbey. 

1 Died, Kichard Pendi-ill. Ihe preserver and faithfiiJ guide of 

Charles II., after hia escape from the Battle of Worcesler. 
He was buried in St. Cilea'i Church-yard, London. 
SATURDAY. 9lh. 
5 HniWT, Iliihnp cf GlcueeUer, burnt before the door of his own 
catbedral, during Ihe persecution of the Mnguiaary Queen 
Mary. He tufiered with the greatest firmneai. in confiim*- 
tion of hia attachment lo the Prolestanl cause. On the same 
day. Dr. Rowland Taylor was bumt at Hadleigh, in SRfiblk. 
testifying Ihe sincerity of his faith by his undaunted behavioat 

I Death of Dr. MaAtlym, (who had been aatronomer-ioyal 
during the long period of lb rty-aix yeara,)al Flamstead Hodk, 
Greenwich Pack, near Londoa. 

SUNDAY, lOlh. 
iioKsiKi SuMOAT.— This i( the stnHKf Sunday beloie LciiTi oi 
neit to Shrovf. Tuesday. It is ao called becaote il it ihe ax- 
h day before EAaran. 
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THE GIANTS' CAUSEWAY. 

• 

The' Giants* Causeway is the name given to a portion 
of that stupendous range of basaltic columns which 
extends over a great part of the north-eastern coast 
of Ireland and the adjacent islands. It is situated 
withio one mile of Bushmills^ on the northern coa^ 
of the county of Antrim, and consists of a most 
irregular arrangement of many hundred thousands of 
columns, most of which are of a pentagonal or five- 
sided form, and vary from one to five feet in thickness, 
and from 20 to 250 feet m height. 

The origin of basalt is evidently volcanic, and the 
prismatic form in which it is found, appears to be the 
result of its having been melted. The composition 
of these pillars is well deserving the attention of the 
observer : they are not of one solid stone, but com- 
posed of several short lengths, curiously joined, not 
with flat surfaces, but like a ball and socket or the 
joints in the back-bones of fishes, the end of one being 
hollowed out so as to receive Uiat of another, the 
depth of the hollow being generally about three or 
four inches. Although the most common form of 
these columns, as we have already noticed, is five- 
sided ^ many are found with eight, and some with 
only four sides, but notwithstanding the want of 
uniformity both of figure and size, and though they 
are perfectly distinct from top to bottom, yet is the 
whole arrangement so closely combined at all points, 
that the thinnest substance can scarcely be introduced 
between them, either upon the sides or at the angles. 
The whole mass forms a kind of mole or quay, extend- 
ing from the base of a steep promontory, several 
hundred feet into the sea. 

The hollows on the top of the joints are of use to 
the neighbouring poor; for they employ them in 
summer, as salt-pans, and thus very easily procure 
for themselves a kind of bay-salt. At liigh tide, they 
fill these little basins with sea- water, and the heat 
of the sun and of the stone, combined with the shal- 
lowness of the basin, causes the whole moisture to 
evaporate in a couple of days. 

This peculiar arrangement of basalt is not confined 
to the coast of Ireland, but is to be met with in many 
other parts of the world. Fingal*s Cave, in the island 
of Staffa, is formed of gigantic columns of this 
mineral; Samson*s Ribs, near Edinburgh, affords 
another instance; and if we look abroad, we find 
Giants' causeways not uncommon in Italy, in the 
neighbourhood of Padua ; in the hills of Auvergne 
and Velay in France ; and in many other parts of 
the globe. 

T^e colour of basalt is generally of a dark blueish 
gray, varjring, at times, to brown or red ; its texture 
is granular, and, in some cases, it is nearly hard 
enough to strike fire with flint. 

The following account of a cave, called Dunkerry 
Cavern, in the immediate vicinity of the Giants' 
Causeway, and, in fact, a part of the same basaltic 
formation, will give some idea of the appearance of 
the basalt, when seen imder other circumstances ; it 
is extracted from the Rev. G. N. Wrighfs Cfuide to 
the Giants* Causeway, 

''In the dark perpendicular cliff is a deep and 
lofty cave, accessible by water alone ; the entrance' 
assumes the appearance of a pointed arch, and is 
remarkably regular. The boatmen are very expert 
in entering these caves 3 they bring the boat*s head 
right in front, and, watching the roll of the wave, 
quickly ship the oars, and stdl in majestically upon 
the smooth rolling wave. 

'' The depth of Dunkerry Cave has not been ascer- 
tained; for the extremity is so constructed, as to 
render th^ management of a boat there dangerous ; 



besides, from the greasy character of the sides of the 
cave, the hand cannot be serviceable in forwarding or 
retarding the boat. Along the sides is a bordering 
of marine plants, above the surface of the water, and 
of considerable depth. 

'' It has already been frequently observed, that the 
swell of the sea upon this coast is at all times heavy , 
and as each successive wave rolls into the cave, the 
surface rises so slowly and awfully, that a nervous 
person would be apprehensive of a ceaseless increase 
in the elevation of the waters, until they reached the 
summit of the cave. Of this, however, there is not 
the most distant cause of apprehension, the roof 
being sixty feet above the high water mark. The 
roaring of the waves in the interior is distinctly 
heard ; but no probable conclusion can be arrived at 
from tins as to the depth. It is said, too, that the in- 
habitants of some cottages, a mile removed firom the 
shore, have their slumbers frequently interrupted in 
the winters' nights, by the subterranean sounds of 
Dunkerry Cavern. The entrance is very striking 
and grand, being twenty-six feet in breadth, and 
enclosed between two natural walls of dark basalt ; 
and the visitor will enjoy a much more perfect view 
of the natural architecture at the entrance, by sitting 
in the prow, with his face to the stem, as the boat 
returns." 

THE LION AND THE UNICORN s 

AND THE FORMER STJPPORTER8 OF THE ROYAL 

ARMS OF ENGLAND. 

The Lion and the Unicom have been, for more than 
two centuries, the supporters of the arms of this 
kingdom. They were adopted at the time of the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland, under 
king James the First, in the year 1603, and have 
been used ever since. Previously, however, to that 
time, there appear to have been repeated changes in 
the choice of supporters of the ro3ral arms. 

The origin of supporters in general has been traced, 
by some antiquaries, to the ancient tournaments, in 
which the knights caused their shields to be carried 
by servants or pages, under the disguise of lions, 
bears, griffins, blackamoors, &c. who also held and 
guarded the escutcheons, which the knights were 
obliged to expose to public view some time befcve 
the lists were opened. But perhaps, the best opi- 
nion is, that the first origin and use of them are 
derived from the custom of leading any one who was 
invested with some great distinction to the prince 
who conferred it, and of his being supported by two 
persons of rank when he received the symbols of 
honour ; and, as a memorial of that ceremony, his 
arms were afterwards supported by any two creatures 
which he chose. Hence it is no wonder, that, 
amongst the various strange and ideal animals, such 
as the dragon, the griffin, the cockatrice, and the wy- 
vem, figures used in hmddry ; the unicorn also, as 
we now see it represented, should have been employed 
as a supporter*. 

For the information and amusement of some of 
our readers, we subjoin an account of the Sup- 
porters of the arms of England, from the reign 
of Richard the Second. 

A.D. 

1377 Richard thb Second. His supporters were two 
angels in white, kneeling* 

1399 Hbnry the Fourth. Ine line of Lancaster com- 
menoing with this monarch, he changed the sup- 
porters, and took, on the right side, a white swan 
with a gold collar and chain; and, on the left, a 
white antelope, similarly collared and chained, 

* The unicom alluded to ia Scripture, is r pposed to be the AAr 
fU>c«rof uniccmUt or one-horned rhinoceros.^ 
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1422 
1461 



483 



1483 



1485 



1509 
1547 

1553 



1558 



1413 HsNRT TUB PiVTH. Thi8 martial king had for his 
supporters, on the right, a lion croumed; and, on 
the left, a white antelope, with a gold collar and 
chain. 

Hbnry thb Sixth had two white antelopes, also 
collared and chained. 

Edward thb Fourth. On the accession of the 
House of York*, in the person of this prince, the 
supporters were, on the right, a lion ; on the left, 
a white bull. 

Edward thb Fifth reigned hut two months : this 
was during the regency of the wicked and ambi- 
tious Richard, Duke of Gloucester. Supporters, on 
the right, a lion ; and, on the left, a white doe, 

Richard thb Third, late regent, had for his sup- 
porters, ^100 white boars. To these, Gray, in his 
beautiful poem of The Bard, makes an alhisioii, in 
reference to the murder of Edward the Fifth, and of 
his brother Richai^d, Duke of York, which was said 
to have been committed in the Tower of London, 
by order of this cruel tyrant, their uncle • 

"The bristled hoar^ in infant gore. 
Wallows beneath the thorny shade." 

The silver boar was his badge; and he was generally 
known, in his own time, under the name of the 
boar, or the hog. 

Henry thb Sbvbnth took for his supporters, on 
the riffht, a red dragon ; on the left, a white gi ey- 
hound. In this king were united the houses of 
York and Lancaster t. 

Henry the Eighth had, on the right, a lion 
crowned; on tlie left, a red dragon. 

Edward the Sixth. This king made no altera- 
tion in the supporters, but retained the same as his 
father had. 

Mary, having married Philip the Second, King of 
Spain, in 1554, added the arms of Castile and 
Leon to those of England, and chose for supporters, 
on the right, a uhite eagle; and, on the left, a lion 
crowned. 

Elizabeth resumed the supporters of her ftither, 
Henry the Eighth, and of Edward the Sixth; viz., 
on the right, a lion crowned; on the left, a red 
dragon. 

Jambs the First, (Sixth of Scotland,) king of 
Great Britain. This king assumed for supporters, 
on the rightj, a Lion crowned, and on the left the 
Unicorn, which have ever since that period main- 
tained their distinguished posts. The reason of ihe 
unicorn being added in lieu of the dragon, was 
because James the First^s supporters, as king of 
Scotland, were two umcoms. 

M. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN ALOE. 
(Agave Americana.) 

The flowering of this plant used to be considered as 
a very rare occurrence, and as not taking place till it 
attained the age of one hundred years -, but the speci- 
mens being now more numerous in this country, 
the delay in flowering is found not to be fact. Its 
interest as a marvel has, consequently, fallen off ; but 
the uses of the plant still continue. 

Agave Americana is not an aloe, though it goes by 
the name. The true aloes belong to another natural 
order, the AsphodeleiB,vi\Ach are named after asphodel, 
or king's spear, of which there are several varieties, 
natives of the south of Europe. That family aU contain 
active principles, some of which are merely pungent, 
as in tlie onion tribe 3 others mild, by being blanched 
underground, as in common asparagus -, and others, 
again, are strongly medicinal, and used as drugs 5 as 
the aloes of iSocotora and Barbadoes. Some of that 
family grow to be very large trees, as, for instance, 

* The 9mbUm of this houae, as displayed on its bajmers, was a 
white rose ; tliat of the rival family of Lancaster, a red rose, 

t In conseauence of the fatal quarrel which so long subsisted be- 
tween these tamilies, it has been estimated that, by battles and 
executions, above sixt^ princes of the royal family, above one half 
of the nobles and pnncipal ^ntlemen, and above 100*000 of tho 
people of England, lost their lives. 

t The nght, or Dexter, in heraldry, being the right of the shield, 
npc 9f the spectator. 
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the dragon-tree {VraoBna Draco), from which the 
gnm-dragon of the druggists* shops is procured. 
One specimen of that, in the Canary Isles, is men- 
tioned as being about seventy-two feet high, and 
fourteen feet in diameter at the base. Its history, as 
a large tree, extends back more than 250 years. 

The agave belongs to the pine- apple tribe {Brome- 
liacea), which contains no such giants as that which has 
been mentioned, and none of fiieir pungent qualities. 
The whole are natives of America, though many of 
them have bee^ transplanted to other parts of the 
world. The pine-apple is well known as the most 
exquisitely flavoured fruit that is produced in our 
hot-houses 5 and all that branch of the order are 
very fragrant 3 so that, in their native countries, 
where they grow, though not rooted in the earth, 
they are much used for ornamenting the balconies 
of houses. 

The agave bears some resemblance to the pine- 
apple in its leaves, only they are thicker, stiffer, and 
less numerous 3 but it produces no edible fruit. The 
outside leaves stand round in a star, or crown 3 and 
the middle consists of a thick spire of leaves, so 
firmly twisted together, that the edges of the one 
impress the others with a seal. The points are armed 
with very strong spines 3 so that the plant is truly 
formidable, and answers well for hedges, only it 
occupies considerable breadth. With us it is culti- 
vated only as an ornamental plant, and is generally 
set in large pots or tubs, though it bears the open 
air in the milder districts, all the year round. In- 
deed, it is apt to suffer more from the constant 
soaking of the rain, which gets into the central spire 
and rots the plant. The varieties with striped leaves 
are most handsome 3 but they do not flower so readily. 
Indeed, none of them can be made to flower in this 
country without artificial heat. 

1 lie scape, or flowering-stem, rises from the centre 
of the tuft of leaves 3 it is smooth and green, and the 
branches that bear the individual clusters of flowers 
come off very gracefully in double curves, which have 
the bend downward near the stalk, and upward near 
the flowers. The appearance is not unlike that of a 
majestic candlestick, with successive branches, for a 
great portion of its height 3 and tall as the stem is, 
the form of the leaves gives it the appearance of great 
stability. 

Tropical America is the native habitat of the plant 3 
but it abounds in the dry and warm places of the south 
of Europe, along the sandy shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, and especially in the south of Portugal, and 
in the dry districts on the confines of Portugal and 
Spain. 

Like most plants which grow in very hot and dry 
places, the rind or epidermis of the leaves resists 
powerfxdly the action of heat, so that the interior of 
the leaves is very juicy. The juice contains a good 
deal both of alkcdi and oil (the ingredients of which 
soap is composed), so that in some places of the 
peninsula, it is used as a substitute for soap 3 the pulp 
forming a lather with water. Cattle are also fed on 
the sli<^ or bruised leaves, at those seasons when the 
pastures are burnt up by the drought. So that it is 
a useful plant even in tiiose parts of Europe where 
the vegetation of more temperate climes is apt to fail. 

In Mexico, it is far more useful 3 and is, indeed 
one of the most valuable products of the soil, answer- 
ing some of the purposes which are answered by rye 
in the north of Europe, barley in the middle latitudes, 
and the vine towsffd the south. The wines and 
spirits of the country are prepared' from it 3 and 
though their flavour is not much relished by Euro 
peans, they are in high estimation with the natives. 
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When the leaves have come to their full iize, and 
the flower- Btalk is abont to spring np, the heart of 
the plant ia acooped out, and the outside left in the 




form of a cnp. That cnp soon fills with the jnice, 
which is removed sncceflsively, till no more can be 
obtained ; and the remaining leaves, as well as those 
that are cot oot, are dried for fnel. The juice is set 
to ferment ; and when it has nndergone that process, 
it is the Pvlqui, or Mexicau beer. It soon gets add, 
and even rancid, from the qnuitity of oil ; but the 
natives relish it. When recently made, it is said to 
be much more palatable ; end probably it does not 
become unpleasant sooner than the weak and im- 
perfectly fined malt liquors of this country do in 
the hot season. 

The Juice of the Agave is also distilled into an 
ardent and intoxicating spirit, called Mercal, or Vimo 
Mereal, in which the inconsiderate indulge to the same 
excess aa they do in spirits firom grain, potatoes, 
beet-root, and other vegetables in Europe. The 
people of all countries are too fond of preparing such 
beverages j and the natives of India lay the palm- 
trees under contributioa for their armck -, and the 
hemp, for that still more intoxicating and pernicious 
liquid which they call BoMg. 

The fibres of the Agave are tough and straight ; 
and they are sometimes nsed as cords ; but the 
proper cordage of the tropical Americans is not made 
from them ; but from the fibres of some of the 
wild Bromelias ; or from the coin, or fibres, which 
surround the shell of the cocoa-nut. 

A specimen of the American aloe, exhibited in 
flower a short time ago at the Colosseum, in Regent's 
Fork, London, was about twenty-five feet high ; and 
the panide, or bmich of flowers, which, accmding to 



the habits of the tribe, fade off at bottom as others 
come into flower at top, was, at tome times, upwards 
of twelve feet. 

The figures in the cut will give some notion of the 
proportions of the aloe, and another plant, not in 
flower, will show the difference of character in the 
two states. 

BIRDS' NESTS. 
Thb exboordinary instinct displayed by birds in 
the building of their nests, has long attracted the 
notice, not only of natoralists, hut even of the most 
cardess observers. If we examine them simply 
as an iliustretdon of the skill and industry of their 
ingenious and interesting architects, our labour will 
not be lost ; but consi^ring the different fonns in 
which they are constructed, with reference to the 
necessities of their inhabitants, we perceive at once 
the beautiful design and regularity (Usplayed in every 
port. 



BtttU Til ai 
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The nest of the long-tailed tit, the bottie-tit >■ 
it is called, is somewhat in the shqw of an egg ; the 
inside is lined with feathers, and it has but a small 
opening at the top { one. feather is always found 
covering this entrance, and placed in a slanting direc- 
tion, so as to carry off the rain, and prevent its enter- 
ing the nest ; if the finger is introduced into this hole, 
it will be found that other feathers cross each other in 
various directions, all placed there with the same 
intent. If the nest is bnilt in an old black-thom in 
blossom, as was the case with the one represented in 
the cut, the outer part of it is found covered with 
small pieces of I^ht-colonred moss, and other sub- 
stances, so exactly agredng in colour with the bark 
of the tree in which it was placed, that it could with 
difficulty be discovered. If the colour of the tree had 
been green, the moss selected for the covering of the 
nest would have been green also. 

In India, the birds use still more artifice in boilding 
their nests, on account of the monkeys and snakes ; 
some form their hanging dwellings in the shape of a 
purse, deep and open at the top, others with a hole in 
the side. Some with on entrance at the very bottom, 
forming their lodge near the smnmit. 

The nests of the larger description of birds are 
constructed with less attention to warmth, than tlMise 
of the smaller, and the reason is obvious ; the small 
size of the eggs of the latter would not ^ow them, 
if exposed to the air, to retain their necessary heat 
during the temporary absence of the patent birds, 
and thus they woul'd risk becoming addled. But 
the larger size of the eggs of the larger birds prevent 
their temperatmre from being reduced for a consider- 
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able time, and in theae diSerent modes of constract- 
ingthe nest, the economy as well as liberality of nature 
la well exemplified: whatever is required for the 
good of the creature is granted, but all mperfloni 
labour and material is spued. 



R-d Wrm unif Ntn. 

The nest of the reed wren, represented in the an- 
nexed cut, is firmly laehed to the stems of reeds, a 
few feet above the surface of the water, and bang 
fixed generally at some distance from the banks of 
the stream, is secmwly placed beyond the reach of 
most of its 



LXTTRB FROH Da. JOBNIOM TO HIS GoD-nAUaHTBB. 

Thb following Letterwai written by Dr. Johnion, to hit 
^od-daughter. It is transcribed from tht original, which 
IB in the Doctor'B hand-writing, and is still in the posses- 
sioo of Mas. JAtn LAtroTON, of Brightou, the fadv to 
«horo it wai addraied - — 

" My dearest Hiaa Jennv, — I am iorry toat your prett; 
latter has been to long without being answered ; but when 
I Bin not pretty well, Ido not always write plain enough for 
yoia^ ladies. I am glad, my dear, to see that you write 



give you knowledge, and make yon respected, and your 
needle will find vou useflil employment when jou do not 
care to read. When you ate a Uttle older, I hope yon will 
be very diligent in learning STitbmeticfc; and, above all, that 
through your whole life, you will carefully say your prayers, 
and read your Bible. — I am, ray dear, 

"Your most humble Servant, 
" Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Sak : Johnsoit." 

Hay IDth, 17S4.* 

BptTAPH IN Kbndal CnimcH. 

Here lyeth the Body of Mr. Raulph Tikkk, 

Late Vicar of Kendal, Batchelerof Divinity, 

Who died the 4th day of June, 1627. 
London bred me, Westminster fed me, 
Cambridge sped me, my sister wed me. 
Study taught me, Livine saurht me, 
Leaming brought me, Kendal caught me. 
Labour presa'd me, lickness distresst me^ 



The oustom of burymg bodiea m churches i* said to have 
been first sanetioned by Cuthbert, Archbishop c^ Canter- 
bury, A. D. 758, having been prohibited by Augustine, the 
first Archbishop of that church, who had decreed that no 
corpse, either <tf prince or prelate, should be buried within 
the widls of a city; but only in the suburbs thereof ; and 
that only in the porch of a church, not in the body. 



HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH VERSIONS 
OF THE BIBLE. 

Thi daily tmintompted possession of privOqies and 
enjoyments, even of the highest order, has ever had 
a tendency to canse their real value to be overlooked. 
We, who, through God's blessing have fiUI and nn- 
restawied access to the hearing and reading of the 
Holy Scriptures, can but imperfectly estimate the 
evils resalting from the want of them. Accustomed 
from our childhood to see the Bible in every-dsy 
familiar use, we appear to take it for granted that 
such was the case always, and in every place. We 
little dream, that our forefathers obtained this privi- 
l^e with the greatest difiiculty, and preserved it not 
without a stru^le. So that it maybe useful, as well as 
interesting, to submit to general readers a brief ac- 
count of the several EngUsh versions of the Bible, 
which have appeared from time to time, and more 
especially of our present authorized translation. 

Writers of unquestionable authority assert, that 
from the very earUest periods of the church, the Holy 
Scriptures have been fonnd in the language of almost 
every Christian nation. Iliis privilege and advantage 
they continued to enjoy unmolested; until that a new 
power arose in the western world, i-lBi™mg nnheard-of 
dominion over men's minds and bodies, and the 
court of Rome perceived that nothing was more 
&tal to her assumptions of universal sapremacy, than 
a general and free perusal of the Holy Volume of 
the Word of God. That which she long bad wished, 
at length she dared to do ; and at a synod bolden at 
Totdouse in France, in the year 1 22%, the drculation of 
the Scriptures was for the first time forbidden. The 
immediate cause of this edict was the circnmatance 
that the Waldenses in the Valleys of Piedmont had 
dared to oppooe the Pope's pretensions, and to assert 
that the Biblk was the rule of Christian Faith, and 
as such, ought to be firee and open to persons of 
every class. This synod, however, contented itself 
with forbidding laymen to possess the books either of 
the Old or of the New Testament. 

In this, onr country of England, the Saxons, its for- 
mer masters, are known to have possessedatiranslatian 
of the Scriptures in their own langnage. A copy of 
the Gospels of this version is remaining in manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. The historian, 
the Venerable Bede, who flourished in the seventh 
century, is said to have translated the entire Bible ; 
and King Alfred is reported to have done the same 
thing ; though the greater part of these, his holy 
labours, have not survived to our times. 

From the time when the religions orders multiplied 
in England, the friars were ever found most vdie- 
ment in forbidding the use and knowledge of the 
Scriptures j probably, not only in obe(fience to the 
orders received from their superiors at Rome, but 
likewise, as historians assert, from a wish to conceal 
their own utter ignorance of them, and general want 
of learning on every subject. Th^ were, however, 
some noble exceptions. 

During the reign of Edward the Third, about the 
year 1340, Richard Hampole, an Augustinian monk, 
translated the Ptaller into the Engluh of that day. 
In the same king's reign, and that of bis next suc- 
cessor, flonrisbed the renowned Join Wiethe, who was 
educated at Oxfoiid, being a fellow of Uerton Col- 
lege, and afterwards Master of Baliol ; at a later 
period he became Rector of Lutterwor^ in Leices- 
tershire. Wiclifie translated afresh the whole Bible, 
about the year 1380. But this praisewortliy woric 
did not escape without violent oppositicm raised 
against it. About twenty years after its appearance 
the priests attempted to suppress it ; and actnallT 
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procured a Bill for this purpose to be brought into the 
House of Lords. But the truth found a patron in 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster^ uncle to the king^ 
who IS reported to have stood up boldly in his place^ 
and to have said, ' We will not be the refuse of all 
men -, for that other nations have Grod's lawe (which is 
the lawe of our belief ) in their own language 5 * ' which 
he affirmed (as the story sayth),with a great oath 
agaynst them, whatsoever they were, that began the 
BiU' 

A few years later, in 1407, Archbishop Arundel 
published a Constitution, forbidding any person 
to translate any part of Scripture; and also, to 
read any translations of it whatsoever. It is melan- 
choly to think, that several persons, both men and 
women, were actually burned for trangressing this 
order. 

The fifteenth century gave birth to the wondrous 
art of Printing ; which, by God's blessing, was made 
a mean of multiplying Bibles in all languages, with 
great rapidity, and at little comparative cost. About 
1 455 appeared the Bible in Latin * : 1 460 in Grcrman : 
1471 in ItaUan : 1475 in Flemish : 1478 in Spanish: 
148)3 in Bohemian, &c. &c. &c. 

The Reformation, as was naturally to be expected, 
directed men*s attention earnestly and successl^y to 
the Scriptures, as the foundation and sole rule of 
Faith ; and every exertion was used by learned men 
that translations of them should become every where 
accessible. 

The praise-worthy labours of Luther in this particu- 
lar, soon found imitators in England : and the first 
who distinguished himself in this field, and who after- 
wards fell a victim to the tyranny and revenge of 
Rome, was William Tyndale, a native of Wales, edu- 
cated at the university of Oxford : where a portrait 
of him is still preserved. T3nidale determined to 
furnish his countrymen with a modem version of the 
New Testament. The former English translations 
mentioned above had been made from the Latin Vul- 
gate : but Tyndale wisely resolved to go to the foun- 
tain-head, and to translate from the origii^al Greek. 
His New Testament was first printed abroad, in the 
year 1526, the state of religious feeling in England 
not then permitting the publication o^ such' a work 
in this country! So little liberty then had ^ the 
Press ! [This ^rst edition is so rare, that only one 
copy and part of a second are known to be existing.] 
The book was most eagerly received by the people 3 
which when Tonstall Bishop of London heard, he is- 
sued severe orders (then obeyed) to call in all the co- 
pies and deliver them to him : he himself bought up 
very many, and caused them to be publicly burned in 
London. This decree, however, of the Bishop, only 
turned to his own confusion : f6r the very money 
which he paid for the copies so eagerly sought after, 
enabled Tyndale to prepare and circulate a revised 
and more correct edition. 

In 1530, Tyndale published a version of the Five 
Books of Moses -, and in 153 J , the prophecy of Jonah, 
with a preface against the pope. In 1535, appeared 
the Whole Bible translated by Miles Coverdale, who 
subsequently became Bishop of Exeter, but at this time 
was abroad, through fear of persecution for holding 
Protestant tenets. His Bible was not printed in Eng- 
land (but either at Antwerp or Hamburg) though it 
was dedicated to King Henry the Eighth. Shortly 
afterwards, in 1536 or 1537, through the influence of 
Thomas Cromwell, lord Privy Seal, the King's Vicege- 
rent in Ecclesiastical affairs, and a warm favourer of 

* In was the Latin Bible of 1462, which by the surprisingly rapid 
multiplication of copies gave rise to the accusation of magic against 
Faust its printer : from whence sprung the story, so well anown for- 
merly to our children of * ^he Devil and Doctor Faustus.' 



the Reformation, an injunction was obtained that 
every Parish Church should be provided with a large 
Bible, to be openly exposed in the choir for public use* 

Two years after the former, there appeared a second 
translation of the Bible, in folio, under the name of 
Matthew's ; consisting partly of Tyndale*s version, and 
partly of Goverdale's, with several corrections. In 
1539 came forth the Great Bible, or Cranmers Bible, 
that Archbishop being known for a special favourer 
of so good a work« This was a large and handsome 
folio volume, fit for the jpublic use of Churches ^ it 
was chiefly a correction of Matthew's Bible. From it 
is taken that version of the Psalms which is still re- 
tained and used in our Prayer books. In the same 
year, 1539, appeared another corrected edition, by 
Richard Tavemer: in 1540 and 1541, reimpressions 
of the Great Bible, with a prologue' by Cranmer : and 
in this last year the King decreed that a copy of this 
Bible in the great volume, should be set up in every 
parish Church in England. 

But soon afterwards, Henry's religious views were 
turned into another direction 3 and by the continual 
urgent exertions of the popish party among the 
Bishops* an Act of Parliament was passed, restricting 
closely the liberty, formerly enjoyed, of possessing 
and reading the Scriptures. This Act contains several 
curious clauses : namely, all translations are aUowed, 
except Tyndale s (the one most in use) 3 but all pre- 
ambles or notes are ordered to be cut away or blotted 
out, from Bibles and Testaments of every translation 
whatsoever. [This clause may account for the muti- 
lated state in which copies of our early editions of the 
Scriptures are most frequently found.] No person 
unless appointed thereto by the King or the Ordinary, 
may read to others any part of the Scriptare in Eng- 
lish, on pain of a month's imprisonment. But the 
Lord Chancellor, Captains of tiie wars, the Judges, 
Recorders of cities, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, ' which heretofore have been aecustomed 
to declare or teach any good vertuous or godly ex- 
hortations in any assemblies, may use any part of 
Scripture as they have been wont' Likewise every 
Nobleman or Gentleman, being a householder, may 
read or cause to be read by any of his family servants, 
and to his own family, any text of the Bible or New 
Testament : and every merchant, being a householder 
and any other persons, except women and apprentices, 
might read the Bible privately to themselves. But no 
women (except Noblewomen and Gentlewomen, who 
might read to themselves but to none others,) artificers, 
apprentices, journeymen, husbandmen, or labourers, 
were permitted to read the Bible jt New Testament 
in English, either privately or openly, to themselves 
or to others, under pain of a month's imprisonment. 
From this period nothing mor6 was done towards the 
circulation of the Bible during the remainder of 
Henry's reign : but on the contrary, a still more strict 
Proclamation came forth in his last year, 1546, pro- 
hibiting even the mere possession of either Tjnidale's 
or Coverdale's translation. 

His son. King Edward the Sixth, like a prince of 
true piety and enlightened understanding, speedily 
removed these obstructions, and gave every ear 
couragement to the diffusion o^ the Holy Scriptures 
among all his subjects. He issued orders, that a 
copy of the Bible should be open in every parish 
church, to which persons of every class might have 
unrestrained access, and they were exhorted to 
make good use of the privilege. Every clergyman 
was ordered to possess himself of the New Testament^ 
and of Erasmus' paraphrase on it. 

During this king s reign our Liturgy was formed, 
with great care and deliberation : and the ^ear 1549 
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saw the first appearance of the " Book of Common 
Prayer)** which at once superseded the canons Romish 
formularies, nnder the names of Missals, Breviaries, 
Graduals, Hours, Processionals, Manuals, Offices, Pontic 
ficals, SfC, Several impressions of both the Bible and 
New Testament were published ; but though many of 
these underwent a " recognition** or revisal, no new 
translation of Scripture appeared during Edward's 
reign. 

Upon his death, and the accession of Queen Mary, 
who by education, and in feeling, was a bigoted 
Romanist, all those happy begionings received an 
abrupt overthrow. Mary, through her agents. Bishop 
Bonner and Cardinal Pole, carried back every thing 
once more to the darkness of Popery 5 issuing orders 
even that the sentences of Scripture, which were in- 
scribed on the walls of many churches, shotdd be 
obliterated, as " opening doors to every kind of vice ! " 
But Providence mercifully interposed, and prevented 
her power from becoming equal to her wiU, in this 
respect : for the good seed had now been sown in 
men's hearts, and the light of the Grospel could no 
more be quenched. During her reign, as might be 
expected, no step was taken towards di£Fusing a 
knowledge of the Bible : but the old Romish Primer 
of Salisbury was reprinted. 

The persecution to which every leading Protestant 
was now either actually subjected, or felt himself to 
be at every moment liable, induced several of the 
clergy to withdraw themselves for security into foreign 
countries. And some of these, estdMishing them- 
selves at Geneva, where Calvin was then flourishing 
in the plenitude of his fame, undertook the formation 
of a new version of the Bible. They first published 
the New Testament in the year 1557, and three years 
afterwards the entire Bible, accompanied by a profu- 
aon of notes. 

But though this version was immediately brought 
into England, and circulated with no small iadustry, 
Elizabeth being now queen, it failed to give general 
satisfaction -, and critical scholars pointed out faults 
and errors in every one of the existing translations. 
Upon which, Parker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
learning that a fresh supply of copies was required 
throughout the kingdom, seized the opportunity of 
causing a careful revision of former translations to 
be made by several very learned men, amongst whom 
he distributed the Bible in distinct portions, for their 
exact and particular revision. The majority of these 
divines being Bishops, the corrected version which 
tfaey published, in a large folio, in 1568, obtained the 
name of ''7^ Bishops' Bible:* Both this and the 
version of Geneva continued to be used during the 
whole reign of Elizabeth ; the former being princi- 
pally made use of in churches, while many private 
fiunilies preferred the latter. 

King James succeeding to the throne in 1602, 
the Puritans immediately presented ro him a petition 
of church-grievances, which led to the well-known 
Conference at Hampton Court; where these com- 
plaints were solemnly examined, and were adjudged 
frivolous and groundless. But as they found fault, 
among other things, with the Bishops' Bible, and 
earnestly pressed the formation of a new translation, 
the king assented to their request -, and by a Royal 
Commission, delegated the important work to fifty- 
four of the most learned men within his dominions : 
these were enjoined to parcel out among themselves 
the several portions of the work, guiding themselves 
by the inspired originals, and following fiie Bishops* 
Bible as nearly as those would i)ermit 5 making no 
change in any thing for the mere love of novelty, 
and submitting every part of their labours to the de- 



liberate judgment and revision of the entire body, to 
be assembled at a general meeting. 

These judicious regulations being received and 
attended to in the best spirit, the great work was 
brought to a happy conclusion, by the united labours 
of so many sound scholars, within seven years from 
the issuing of the commission 3 the first edition of the 
new Translation being published, in a large handsome 
folio, in black letter, in 1611. 

At its first appearance, cavils were raised against 
this version, both by the Roman Catholics and Puri- 
tans 5 but these soon died away, and the translators 
deservedly obtained, not only from our own country- 
men, but also from learned foreigners, the praise of 
great fidelity, united with precision and clearness of 
expression. The former of these qualities was the 
most important, but even the latter was not without 
its manifold use. For, since this Bible was designed, 
not (aa formerly) only for the closets of scholars, but 
also for the daily use and comfort of even the humblest 
individual, it was essential that its language should 
be freed as far as possible from every needless 
obscurity, and every ambiguous or ill-understood 
expression. To this, the translators appear diligently 
to have attended 3 and this object they were enabled 
through God's Providence, so far to attain, that even 
now, at the distance of more than two hundred years, 
our authorized Bible continues readily intelligible to 
persons of every class ; and perhaps contains fewer 
words or phrases, the meaning of which have sunk 
into obscurity, than any other work in the English 
language, of the same bulk and age. 

Happily for this country, God*s blessed Word is 
now unfettered by any human restrictions : it is 
open for every one's perusal : all are taught, advised, 
and exhorted, to make it their study, and look up to 
it as the Great Charter of their salvation. We own 
it for our sole and perfect rule of faith : we know 
that countless multitudes are daily deriving from it 
comfort, and joy, and hope : and, while we distribute 
it around, in tens and hundreds of thousands yearly, 
we pray that aU into whose hands it falls may have 
grace to use it in such sort, that through the blessing 
of Almighty God it may make them wise unto salva- 
tion. H. C. 

It is impossible to view the cheerfhlness, and happmess of 
animals and birds without pleasure ; the latter, especially, 
appear to ei^oy themselves during the fine weather, m 
spring and summer, with a degree of hilarity which might 
be almost envied. It is astonishing how much man miffht 
do to lessen the misery of those creatures, which are either 
given to him for food or use, or for adding to his pleasure, 
if he were so disposed. Instead of which, he often exer- 
cises a degree of wanton tyranny and cruelty over them, 
which cannot be too much deprecated, and ibr which no 
doubt he will be one day held accountable. Animals are 
so capable of showing gratitude and affection to those who 
have been kind to them, that I never see them subjected 
to ill-treatment, without feeling the utmost abhorrence of 
those who are inflicting it. I know many persons who, 
like myself take a pleasure in seeing all the animals about 
them appear happy and contented. 

Cows will show their pleasure at seeing those who have 
been kind to them, by moving theirs ears gently, and put- 
ting out their wet noses. My old horse rests ms head on 
the gate with great complacency, when he sees me coming, 
expecting to receive an apple or a piece of bread. I should 
even be sorry to see my poultry and pigs get out of mv 
way with any symptoms of fear. Jssss^s Gleanings. 

Tbsbb is nothing in the world which does not show either 
the misery of man, or the mercy of God, either man*s im- 
potence without God, or his power with God. The whole 
universe teaches man that he is corrupt, or that ho is 
redeemed ; teaches him his greatness or his miserv.— — - 
Pascal. 
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ASNIVERSARJES IN FEBRUARY. 

MONDAY, nth. 
le&O RtnA Dneartet^ the mathemitician, died u Sweden. His 

body wM carried to Paris, and buried with great pomp. 
1763 William Shtnttoru, the pastoral poet, died at the Leasowes, in 

Worcestershire. 
1821 Adam WaUttr, the Lecturer on natural and ezpenmental 

philosophy, died at Bichmond, in Suiry. 

TUESDAY, 12th. 

1654 Lady Jan§ Grty and her husband. Lord Guildford Dudley, 
(fourth son or the Duke of Northumberland,) beheaded in 
the Tower of London. These illustrious Toung persons fell 
victims to the ambition of their fiither, the duke. Lady Jane, 
though not then quite eighteen years of age, having beiBn pre- 
vailed on to allow herself to be proclaimed Queen of Eng- 
land, on the demise of the young Kinc Edward VI., she 
ai^ her husband were, after a reign of a lew days, taken 
prisoners, tried, and condemned, by the powerful party who 
espoused the cause of Queen Mary. Lady Jane was exe- 
cuted in about an hour after Lord Dndln. She was the 
most eminent for her piety and learning, or all the ladies of 
her ace and time, being, m addition to her other great ac- 
complishments, a perfect mistress of the Greek and Latin 
languages. 

1804 Emmanuel Kant, the German philosopher, died. 

WEDNESDAY, 13th. 

1542 Catherine Hovoard, fifth Queen of Henry VIII. of England, 

beheaded on Tower-hill; 
1689 William and Mary proclaimed Kinc and Queen of Great 

Britain ; they were crowned on Apru the 11th. In British 

history, the accession of the Protestant King William to the 

throne is styled the Glorious Ksvolutiov. 

THURSDAY, 14th. 

Valentihb's Day, or Old Candlemat Day. Valentine, who was a 
Roman bishop, was beheaded under the Emperor Valerianus, in 
the year 278. It was the common opinion, that on this day birds 
chose their mates ; whence, probably, the custom of choosing Valen- 
tines, 

1400 Richard J/., King of England, basely murdered in Ponte- 
fract casde, Yorkshire, where he was a prisoner. His 
strength and courage were so great, that he slew four of the 
eight assassins who attacked him. 

1779 Ca^ain Jumet Cook, who had more than once sailed round 

the world, killed in a skirmish with the savages of Owhyhee, 
one of the Sandwich Islands, in the Pacific Ocean. 

1780 Sir William Blaekttone, author of the celebrated Commen- 

taries on the Lavfs of England, died. 
1797 Sir John Jervis, anerwvds Earl St. Vincent, obtained a 
signal victory over the Spanish fleet, off Cape St. Vincent, in 
Portugal. - 

FRIDAY, 16th. 

1095 On this day. King William IIL was to have been assassinated 
by conspirators, on his return from Richmond to London. 
The plot was defeated by the conveyance of timely notice to 
His Majesty and his Ministers. 

1732 Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, a celebrated poet and 
political writer, died in exile at Paris ; having been banished 
from England for corresponding with the exibd rojal race of 
Stuart. His body vns brought to England, and mterred in 
Westminster Abbey. 

SATURDAY, ISth. 

1497 Birth-day of Philip Mtlancihon, the celebrated divine, and co- 
adjutor with Martin Luther in the great work of the Reforma- 
tion of the Christian Church. He was one of the wisest and 
greatest men of his age, and composed the famous " Confes- 
sion of Augsburr," which to this day remains a monument of 
his judgment and eloquence. He died April 19th, 15(60. 

1754 Dr. Riaiard Mead, a distinguished London physician, died. 
His abilities and eminence in his profession, as well as his 

Jeneral learning, and fine taste for tnose arts which embellish 
iuman life, long rendered him an ornament of the age in 
which he lived. It was under his auspices that iiuteuUition 
for the small-pos was fint introduced into this country ; the 
experiment being successfully tried on seven condemned cri- 
minals in Newgate, in the year 1721. 
1796 Amboytia, a noted spice island in the East Indian Seas, belong- 
ing to the Dutch, capitulated to the English : th^ relinquishm 
it, however, at the Peace of Paris, in 1814. 

SUNDAY, 17th. 

QurNQUAGESiMA SvNDAY : SO Called from being the first Sunday 
before Lent, and about the fiftieth day before Eabtbr. On 
this day, the FeraUa, or festivals in honour of the Dead, were 
kept at Rome. 

1451 The second Battle of St, Albans fought; wherein Queen Mar- 
garet defeated the Earl of Warwick, and freed her husband 
from captivitv. 

1563 hlichael Angelo, a man illustnous for hu extraordinary talents 
as a painter, sculptor, and architect, died at Rome, in the 
eighty*ninth year of his age. 

1571 An earthquake occurred in Herefordshire, which, according to 
the hiMorians Speed and Camden, removed Marcley Hill to 
a considerable custance from where it formerly stood. The 
^ound moved was about twenty-«x acres ; and in its progress 
It overturned or carried away every thing which impeded its 
passage. In 1583, a similar phenomenon occurred in Dorset- 
shire. 
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CHEPSTOW CASTLE. 
CHKPaTOW Cabtlk 18 a ruin of considerable interest 
to Hie antiquary, and oSen to the eye of one who 
knowB nothing of it bat what its present appear- 
ance conveys, an object which can never fail to arrest 
attention. As the engraving will sufficiently show, 
it is buih on the very brow of a precipice, which 
rises boldly from the Wye, whose tide, every ebb and 
flow, washes its foundation of solid rock — one side 
being advanced close to the edge, and constructed in 
such a manner as to iqjpear a part of the clifiF itself ; 
the same ivy which overspreads the walls, twines and 
clusters round the high fragments, and down the 
perpendicular side of the rock. The other part« of 
the castle were defended by a moat, and consist of 
maesiye walls, flanked with lofty towers. 

The area occupies a large tract of ground, and is 
divided into four courts. The grand entrance to the 
east is a circular arch between two roaod towers. 
The first court into which it Inds, contains the shells 
of the great hall, kitchens, and numerous apartments 
of couBiderable size, retaining vestiges of baronial 
qilendour. Some Roman bricks which have been 
found in different parts of the rain, have sn^eeted 
that a portion at least of the castle was of Roman 
workroanship ; but evidently the work was of Nor- 
man origin ; the shell appears to have been built on 
one plan, and at the same time ) but alterations and 
additions were made by successive proprietors. Not 
less than twenty-four chimneys still remain; the 
principal one is handsomely decorated on the out- 
side, and the inside is glazed, a process which seems 
effectually to have prevented the accumulation of 
aoot. — This is in the part inhabited in modem times. 
Vol- II. 



ind we are told it was never swept for at least eighty 

Like many other of its fellows, this castle has 
repeatedly changed lords. Its early history is very 
obscure. The best authorities seem to fix its origin 
within a very few years after the Narmaa conquest, 
wheu William Fitz Osborn, earl of Hereford, built 
the castle of Striguil, which is doubtless the same 
with Chepstow. Soon after his death, in 1070, his 
third son, Rc^r de Bntolio, was deprived of his 
estates, and sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 
Dugdale furnishes us with the following auecdntc 
relating to his conduct in confinement. ' " Though 
he frequently used many scornful expressions to- 
wards the king, yet was the king pleased, at the ce- 
lebration of the Feast of Easter, in a solemn manner, 
as was then usual, to send to this earl Roger, at that 
time in prison, his royal robes, who so disdained the 
f&vtmr, that he forthwith caused a great fire to be made, 
and the mantle, the inner snrcoat of silk, and the upper 
garment, lined with precious furs, to be suddenly 
burnt ; which, being made known to the king, be 
became not a little displeased, and said, ' Certainly, 
he is a very proud man who hath thus abused me j 
but — (adding an oath, as was too mnch the irreligious 
unchristiau practice of the age j would we could say 
only of tint age!) — by the brightness of God, he shall 
never come out of prison so long as I live.' " This 
Roger died in prison, and his estates being forfeited, 
Chepstow Castle was transferred to the powerful 
family of Clare. (Of this family was Walter de Clare, 
who founded the neighbouring Abbey of 11nt«rn, the 
ruins of which excite the admirition of «o n^ny of 
our countrymen every year). Richard de Clare, sur- 
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named Strongbow (as Us father ^Gttbert had also 
been) micceeded to itm poaaessioii oif thia fortress in 
1148. 

The castle is now in possession of the Duke of 
Beanfort, whose ancestor Sir Charles Somerset, knar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of William, Earl 
of Hnntingdon, whose grandfather WilUam Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke, appears to have possessed the 
castle and manor of Chepstow, hf purchase-. 

Through the civil wars, tkiH i^kstle was considered 
of great importanb^ bjr both contending parties. It 
was at first garrisoned for the King, but was sur- 
rendered to the naffiunehl ibroes under the com- 
mand of Colonel Morgan. Afterwards, the royalists, 
ander Sir Nicholas Kemys, took it by surprise, 
and made tlfo garrison prisoners of war. So much 
was the po^s^toion of this place valued, that 
Cromwell mardied against it then in person 5 but 
after making hunself master of the town, assaulted 
the c^Urtle without success. He then ld% Colonel 
Ewer to prosecute the si^^e. But the garrison de- 
fended theinselv^ valiantly, until their provisions 
w^re exhausted, and even then refused to surrender, 
though under promise of quarter, hoping to escape by 
means of a boat, which tbfey had provided for that 
purpose. A soldier of ^e parliament army, how- 
ever, swam across the river with a knife between his 
teeth, cut the cable of the boat, and brought it away. 
The castle was at length forced, and Sir Nicholas 
Kemys, with forty men, slain in the assault. This 
event was considei%d by the parliament so important, 
that the captdn who brought the news was rewarded 
with 50/., and a letter Of thanks sent to Colonel Ewer, 
and the officers and Soldiers engaged in that service. 
In 1645, the castte and park of Chepstow, together 
with the chase of Wentwood, and several estates 
which belonged to the Marquis of Worcester, and 
oth^ loyalists) to the amottnt then of 2500/. it year, 
were settled on OHv^ Cimnw^ At Qa restamtion 
of Charles the Second, the castle, &c.^ were restored 
to the Marquis of Worcester, and has since continued 
in the possession of his descendants. 

But the parts of this border-fortress around which 
history has thrown the greatest interest, is the tower 
in which Harry Marteb, the regicide, was confined. 
It ia not, as some doleful descriptions would represent, 
a dungeon in which the regicide was immured and 
lingered out his da3rs in a damp, dark, cold, narrow 
cell, '' and whidi scarcely admitted a single ray of 
light to alleviate the horrors of his solitary confine- 
ment.*' '* Instead of this, (says Coxe, in his Histo- 
rtcal Tour through 3ionmmtthsire, from which this 
article is chiefly extracted,) I was surprised to find 
a comfortable suite of rooms. The first story 
contains an apartment occupied by himsdf and 
his wife ; and above, were lodgings for his domestics. 
The chamber in which he usually lived, is not less 
than thirty-six feet in length, twenty-three in breadth, 
and of proportionate hei^t. It was provided with 
two fire places, and three windows.** 

Harry Martiem, was a man of considerable taletnt, 
but of great dissoluteness of lift., after taking his 
bachelor's degree at Oxford, he repaired to London for 
the purpose of studying 'the law. But he was far 
too volatile and unsteady to succeed in that pursuit. 
He shortly married a rich widow, whcmi' he after- 
wards treated with much neglect. He rejected Chris- 
tianity, whose pure precepts were inconsistent with his 
licentiousness ; and taking a decided line in politics 
hostile to the monarchy, ran the full career of revolu- 
tionary violence. 

When' the temper of the times enabled him to dis< 
dose his sentinlents with less restraint^ Marten added 



insult to hatred of lojralty. '' He forced open a great 
iron chest, (s^ys AnHiOny Wood,) within th^ College 
of Westminster^ and thence took out the crown^ 
robes, sword jukd sceptre belongiiig anciently to Kiaf^ 
Edward the Confessor, and used by all our kings at 
their inaugurations : and, with a scorn greater than 
his lusts and the rest of his vices, he openly de- 
dared that there should be no longer any use of these 
toys and trifles ; and in the jollity of that humeWi be 
invested . George Wilhtoi a Puritan satirist,' in the 
royai habiliments ; -who, being crowned and royally 
arrayed, {as well right hecawie him,) did forth march 
about the room in a statdy gaih, and afterwards^ 
with a thousand apish and ridiculous actions, exposed 
those sacred ornaments to contempt and laughter.'* 

Marten cooperated with Cromwell in overthrowing 
all ecdesiastiod estabhshments, dissolving the par- 
liament, abolishing the monarchy, and bringing the 
king to the scaffold j and although he had renounced 
Christianity, yet he did not scruple to use it as a doak 
for his ambitious views, boasting of having received 
internal motions of the Holy Spirit, and contending 
that the saints alone were entitled to govern upon 
earth. He was a member of the Hi^ Court of 
Justice ; regularly attended the trial of iUng Charles ; 
was present when the sentence was pronounced ; and 
signed the warrant of death. On that sad occasion 
his conduct proved his intimacy with Cromwell, and 
the want of feeling in both aj^pears from an Incident 
which transpired on his trial. Cromwell, taking the 
pen in hand to subscribe his name, spattered with 
ink the fiace of Marten, who sat next to him ; and, 
the pen bdng delivered to Marten, he practised the 
same frolic on CromwdL Martoi, and many otiien 
of those mock patriots who inveighed with unceasing 
and loud declamations against the abuses of tiie 
crown, its peculation and oppression, and lavish 
grants, were guilty, themselves, of greater oppres- 
sion, peculation, and pillage, obtained more profuse 
grants from parliament, and increased the public 
expenditure in a tenfold proportion ; so that, as 
Clarendon declared, *' every man diat was worth 
one thousand pounds paid more to the government 
of the commonwealth than a man of a thousand 
pounds a year ever did to the crown, before the late 
troubles." 

Marten, with his party, shared the plunder of the 
nation, and the general pfflage : he received for him- 
self an assignment of 1000/. a year out of the Duke 
of Buckinghamshire's estate at Bmersham, a present 
of 3000/., and his arrears to the amount of 25,000/. 
He very soon quarrelled with Cromwell, and sepa- 
rated from him. 

At the restoration of Charles the Second, Marten 
surrendered on the proclamation, and wasbrou^t to 
trial at the Old Bailey as one of the regicides. He 
was found guilty : but was respited, and ultiniatdy 
received a reprieve on condition of perpetual im- 
prisonment. He was first confined in the Tower, 
but was soon removed to Chepstow : in both which 
places he was treated with great lenity. 

Marten lived to the advanced age of seventy-eight, 
and died by a stroke of ap<^l€xy which seized him 
whilst at dinner, in the twentieth year of his confi 
ment. 

It is a melancholy reflection that his long eo nt-- 
ment does not seem to have been in^roved by him 
as it might surely have been, in his preparatio fm 
eternity 

We cannot refrain from adding a f^ lines fxui / 
Robert Bloomfidd's '' Banks of the Wye.*' 

llien Chep6tow*8 ruin*d fortzsgs caught 
The niind t collected t^Uxe of thought* 
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A dark, jOBft^Uo^MXcm fiCQfwn 
Hui^g on his heao, apd wara'd us down. 
Twas well ; for he h^ mueh to boast, 
Much stiU that tells or glories lost, 
Though rolling years have fornu'd the abd 
Where once the bright-heloi*d warrior deod 
From tower to tower, atid gazed around. 
While all beneath him slept profound ; 
E'en on the vails, where paced the brave, . 
High o'er his crumbling turrets wave 
The rampant seedlings. Not a breath 
Past through their leaves, when still as death, 
We stopped to wateh the clouds : for night 
Grew splendid with increasing lighjt. 
Till as time budlv toLd the hour 
61eam*d the broad front of Marton s tower, . 
Bright silver d by the moon. . 
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GALILEO. 

GALoato Gaulei w^ bom at Pisa, 15th Febraary, 1664, 
of a ooble Flerentiae Family. 

He neatly improTed the telescope 1609 

Constractsd microscopes )912 

Discovered Jupiter's SateiiUes .1614 

Wassentencedfoy tbe Inquisition to a cruel imprisonnpiBnt ior 
asserting the truth of the Copernican system, that the 

earth moved round the sun 1633 

Became blind 1636 

Died at Arcetfi, 9ced78, 8th January 1642 

He gavie earty iadioations of those taleots wliicii 
were afterwards so extenfiively displayed. Mechanics 
owe to him many discoveries, of which the most im- 
portaat is the theory of falling bodies. He . scarcely 
knew of the first triids of the telescope, before he 
bent his mind to bring it to perfection. By its 
agency he discovered the four satellites of Jupiter, 
which showed a new analogy between the earth and 
planets ; he afterwards observed the phases of Venus, 
and from that moment he no longer doubted of the 
earth's motion round the sun. The Milky Way dis- 
played to him an infinite number of sn^all stars> 
which^ to the naked eye, the irradiation blends in 
a white and continued light. The luminous points 
which he perceived beyond the line, whicj^ separated 
the light part of the moon from the dark, made him 
acquainted with the existence and height of lunar 
mountains. At length he discovered the appcfurances 
occasioned by Saturn's ring; and the spots ^nd rota- 
tion of the sun. 

In publishing these discoveries, he showed that 
they proved, incontestably, the ^notion of the earth -, 
but the idea of this motion was declared heretical by 
a congregation .of cardinals, and Galileo, its most 
celebrated defender, was cit^ to the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, and compiled ^o retract this theoiy in 
order to escape a rigorous prison. 

Convinced, however, by his own observations, of 
the truth of that theory, and in ord^ to shelter 
himself from persecution, he proposed to adduoe 
proofs of it under the form of Dialogues between 
three interlocutors. The success of these dialogues, 
and the triumphant manner with whicb all the objec- 
tions i^ainst the motion of the earth were removed, 
again roused the fury of the Inquisition 3 and, at the 
age of .seventy^ he was cited a second time before 
the tribunal, and con^Ue4 to abjure, as '* absurd 
$nd heretical,*' his theory of th^ xiotion of the 
earth. 

He was condemned to pei^etuiu imprisonment 3 
bat released a year after, on ^e solidtadons of the 
Gfand Duke of Tuscany. To prevent his wiliidraw- 
iipLg himwlf from the power of the Inquisition, he 
was forbidden to leave the territory of Florence. 
I Galileo was occupied with the libration of the moon, 
when he lost his si^t, and died three years afterwards. 

In his life, is the following beautiful passage, on 
the fallacy of certain theorief? 'rurr^'int in his day : — 



^ How great and common an error appears to me, the 
mistake of thoso who persist in making, .their knowledge 
and apprehension the measure of the apprehension and 
knowledge of God I as if that alone were perfect which 
they understand to be so I but I, on the contrary, observe 
that Nature has other scales of proportion and perfection 
which we cannot comprehend, and seem rather to class 
among imperfections. If the task had been given to a 
man, of establishing and ordering the rapid motions of the 
heavenly bodies, according to his notions of perfect pro- 
portions, he would have arranged them according to hit 
raii<mal proportiods. But, on the contrary, GrOD, with 
po regard to our imaginary symmetries, has ordered them 
in proportions apt only incommeasurable and inrational, but 
altogether inappreciabile by our iatellect. A man, igno- 
rant, of geometry, may perhaps lament ^at the ciicum* 
fereace of a circle does not happen to be exactly three 
times the diameter, or some other assignable proportion, to 
the circle, , rather than such as we have not yet Been able 
to explain what the ratio between them ia>; but. -one who 
has more understanding, will know that if they were other 
than they are, thousands 'of admirable oonclusiops would 
have been lost, and that none of the other pioperties of 
the circle would have been true ; the sur&ce of tbe sphere 
would not be quadruple of a great cirda, nor the cylinder 
be lb the sphere as tnree to two; in id$ort, no part of geo- 
metry would be true, and as it now is. If one gf pur most 
celel»uted architects had had to di^trfinite this vast multi- 
tude of fixed stai^ thxougb the great vauil of heaven, I 
believe he would have deposed mem wim heamHfitl ar 
rangements of squares, hexagons, and octagons> he would 
have dispersed tlie Larger oiv>s among the middle-sized and 
the less, so as to correspond exactly with each other, and 
then he would think he had contrived admirable propor- 
tions. But 60D, on Uie contrary, has shaken them out 
fivm His hand, as if hy chance: and we, forsooth, must 
tiiink that He has scattered them up yonder without any 
regularity, symmetry* and elegance T 



THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION. 

In nothing does tbe importance of Rdigion appear 
more clearly than in its suitableness to man, in rela- 
tion to an unending futurity. Man cannot wholly 
die— be must live for ever 5 and Religion is lite neces- 
sary discipline for a happy eternity To man, as a 
being capable of thought, and feeling, and action, re- 
lated to God in the prf'sent state, and to his fellow 
men, there are many things of importance beside$, 
though none so important as Religion. But to man 
as immortal. Religion is solely important. In this 
case, it not only casts other things into the shade, it 
absolutely annihilates them. To the man who died 
yesterday, it is now a matter of no consideration 
whether he was rich or poor; wbether he was ho- 
noured or despised ; whether he was a prince or a 
beggar 5 . whether he spent his days in mirth, or had 
anxiety and sorrow for his portion ; ail these things, 
except for the influence they may have exerted on 
the formation of his religious and moral character, 
all these are now to him i^iatters of no importance ; 
but it is a matter of importance to him still, and wiil 
continue to be so for ever, whether he was or was not 
really religious ^ for on that single point hinges the 
happiness or the misery of eternity. 

You may easily get otiier trq^ijectB nn which to 
employ your thoughts { but ncme that so "much de- 
serves them as Religion. You may easily get otner 
objects on which to fix your affections : but none that 
will reward (iiciii like Rdigion. You may make other 
acquirements, which will be useful %o you in your 
social capacity ; but none so universally and really 
useful as Religion. To be without Reli^oir, is virtually 
to deny the most honourable fiaet which can be stated 
in referanoe to human nature; that it is ckisely con 
neeted witli the Divinity. To be wiHiout Religion, is 
to be '' quite unfurnished" for liie awful eternity on 
which we must soon oiter.— ^-BnowN. 
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BOLTON PRIORY. 
The picturesque ramBins of this once magnificent 
monutic cetablishment are situated in Yorkshire, on 
the banks of the river Wharfe, about six miles from 
Skipton. The melancholy event that led to the 
foundation of the monastery is related by Dr. Wliit- 
taker, in his Hutory of tie Dtanery of Craven, and 

, is likewise the subject of a short but beautiful poem 
by Wordsworth. 

A priory was founded at Embassy, about two miles 
from Bolton, by WiUiam de Meschines and Cecilia 
hilt wife, in the year 1121, for canons regular of the 
order of St, Augustine. At their death they left a 

. daughter, who adopted her mother's name, RcHiulIe, 
and wu married to William Htz Duucaa, nephew t^ 
David, King of Scotland ; they bad two sons ; the 
eldest dying young, the youngest, called, from the 
place of his birth, the "Boy of Egremoad, became the 
last hope of his widowed mother. In the deep soli- 
tude of the woods between Bolton and Harden, four 
miles up the river, the Wharfe suddenly contr«cts 
itself to a rocky channel httle more than four feet 
wide, and pours through the tranendoos fissure with 
* rapidity proportioned to its confinement. The place 
was then, as it is now, called the Strid, from a feat 
often exOfcised by persons of more agility than pra- 
dence, who stride from brink to brink, regardless of 
the destruction that awaits a faltering step. Such 
was the fate of young Romille, the Boy of Egremond, 
who inconsiderately bounding over the chasm with a 
grayhound in his leash, the animal hung back, and 
drew his unfortunate master into the foaming tor- 
rent. When this melanchtdy event was comtnani- 
cated to his mother, she was overwhelmed with grief, 
which only yielded to her devotional feeling : 
And the Udy prayed in heaviness 
That look'd not for relief: 
But ilowly did her luocour oome. 
And a patience to her grief. 
To perpetuate the monory of this event she deter- 
mhied to remove the priory from Embassy to the 
nearest convenient spot, and erected a magnificent 
priory at Bolton^ This priory was dissolved qn the 
1 1th of Jane 1540. Part of the nave of Bolton Priory 



is now used as the parish-chnrch ; the tnuuept and 
choir src in rains ; the tower and fine peipenditutar 
window, seen in the annexed engraving, are of later 
date than any other part of the building, and may be 
said to be the expiring effort of this species of ait^- 
tectore previous to the Reformation. It was in the 
course of erection at the dissolution of the priory ; 
the last prior having intended to erect a splendid 
western entrance smrmounted by a tower, and had 
proceeded to the height of the ancient bnildings when 
the reformation divested him of his office. Tlie re- 
muns of the church of the priory, being snrroonded 
by bold and majestic high grounds, are scarcely seen 
until the traveller arrives at the spot. They stand 
on a beantiful bend of the Wharfe, on a level suffi- 
ciently elevated to protect it Irom inundation, and 
low enou^ for every purpose of pictnresqoe effect. 
Opposite to the east window of the priory-church the 
river washes the foot of a rock nearly perpendicnlaT^ 
from the top of which fiows a stream forming a bcMi- 
tifhl waterfall. To the south, the landscape is equally 
magnificent j this portion of the vak of Skipton is 
allowed to be one of the most picturesque spots in 
the kingdom. 

The poem of the Wlile Dot of Ryltlone, by Words - 
worth, is founded on a local tradition, that for some 
time after the Reformation, a white doe continued to 
make a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the 
fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in the priory 
church-yard during divine service ; after the close 
of which she returned home as regularly as the con - 



Ons of the lut thinn which he (the venerable Beds) did, 
wu the translating M the Gospel of St. John into English. 
When death Hized on him, one of his devout scholars, 
whom he luadforhisHcretary, or amsnuMiBis, oomplaiiMd, 
** Mjf belctxd matter, tAere rematiu yet o*t fentescw ms- 
wriUtnT " Write it Uten quickly," rejdied Bede ; and sum- 
moning all his spirits to(|etb« (like tbe last blase ot a 
candle gomg out), he indited it, and expired. Thus Ood's 
children are imraorUtl, whilst their Father bath any thing 
for them to do on earth ; and death, Ihal beast, eamtof 
overcome and kill them, till firtt they have Jinithed (Aeri 
tettimonyt which done, like silk-worm i^ they willingly die. 
when thinr web is ended, and are comfortably entomtnd in 
their own endeavouia. Fuixaa. 
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THS SCANDINAVIAN BEAR. 

The Scaadinaviaa Bear (even supposing it to be of 
tlie largest, or destractive species) does not sabaiat 
tor the most part on fiesh ; for ants and vegetable 
sidistances form the principal parts of ita food. 
However, the bear will occasionally commit devasta- 
tion among the herds of small Swedish cattle, 
which are ^dom larger than those of the Highlands 
at Scotland. But tiieo, it is often owing to the 
latter provoking him, by their bellowing and pnrsoit 
of him, which not nnfreqnently commence as soon 
as they see him approacUng. 

Young bears seldom molest cattle ; but old ones, 
after having tasted blood, often become very destmc- 
tivej ond'nnless their career is put an end to, will 
commit dreadful ravages in the districts where they 
range. The bear also feeds oa roots, and the leaves 
and branches of various trees. To berries, likewise, 
he is very partial, and during the autumnal months, 
when they are ripe, he devours vast quantities of 
cranberries, blueberries, raspberries, strawberries, 
cloudberries, and many others, common to the Scaa- 
dioavian forests. Ripe com he also eats ; and here 
he commits no little havoc, for seating himself on his 
haunches, in a field of it, he collects, with his out- 
stretched arms, nearly a aheaf of it, the ears of which 
he then devours. 

The bear, it is well-known, is also fond of honey, 
and will frequently plunder the peasants of their hives. 
During summer, the bear is always lean; but in 
the autumn, when the berries are ripe, and con- 
sequently food abundant, be generally becomes very 
fet. Towards the end of October, however, he 
ceases for that year to feed. His bowels and 
stomach become quite empty, and contracted into a 
very small compass, whilst die extremity of them is 
dosed by a hard substance, which, in Swedish, is 
colled Ti^i^at, which is composed principally of pine 
leaves, tlie covering of ant-hills, &c., all of which, 
undergoing a regular process in the stomach of 
the bear, becomes a substance calculated to supply 
the absence of that food, which the increasing incle- 
nvency of tJae weather would prevent the animal from 
(rfXaining. 

In the beginning, or towards the middle of Novem- 
ber, the beu retires to his den, which he has pre- 
viously prepared ; and here, if undisturbed, he passes 
the winter mcmtha, in constant repose. But though, 
during the whole of this time, he takes ta one particle 
of nourishment, still he retains his good condition i 



and the most expeqenced c&uMvr* have assured me, 
that if undisturbed in his lair, no perceptible differ- 
ence is observable in his conditioB, whether he is 
shot in the early part of the winter, or immediately 
before he rises, in the spring. 

As the spring approaches, the bear b^ns to shake 
off his lethargy, and about the middle of April, 
thongh the time depends, more or less, on the severity 
of the weather, leaves his den. He now parts with 
the 7^;pp««,bef(He described, and his stomach resuming 
its functioas, he once more roams the forest in search 
of food. At first, he cuofines himself to ants, and 
other food of easy digestion : but when his stomach 
has acquired its natural tone, he then devours almost 
every thing that comes in his way. 

The st«ry of the bears sucking their paws for the sake 
of nourishment has, I believe, long since been ex- 
ploded ; and it is, therefore, unnecessary to give any 
direct contradiction of it. I do not, however, wonder 
that it should have existed, since I have directed my 
attention to the habits of the tame bears now in my 
possession. These animals were constantly nckii^ 
or tmtmblittff their legs and paws j and this operation 
wasoften continued for some hours together, attended 
with a murmuring kind of noise, which might have 
been heard at a considerable distance. In conse- 
quence of this, their legs and feet were generally 
covered with saliva, or rather foam, which might 
have been easily mistaken by ignorant people for the 
milk which it was once imagined the b^r was in 
the habit of extracting from its paws. It was not 
want of food which caused my bears to be thus coa- 
stantly nuttnbling ; on the contrary, we observed that 
they were generally so engaged after they had been 
fed : it therefore remains for the Aiture naturalist 
to account for this phenomenon. I have reason to 
believe that the bear obtains a new skin on the balls 
of his feet during the winter months { and if it be 
true, that the animal fs thus in the habit of Ucking 
its paws, when it is in its den, it is probable it may 
be for the purpose of faciUtating the operations of 

The female bear produces, in her den, about the 
end of January, or beginning of February. She 
prodnces from one to four ; and the cubs, when 
bom, are remariLably small ; but still, perfect minia- 
tures of bears, and not the mitthapm bmp§, till licked 
into shape, which ancient superstition supposed 
them. She has frequently a second litter, in the 
autumn of the same year, and then does not piodocc 
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•gain for Ikiee yean. The two littcn rexnain with 
aer lii the den during the winter, and have been seen 
followiBg her in the spring of the year, till their iu- 
creaHed strength enables her to cast them off. 

The bear is a fast and good swimmer, and, in hot 
weather^ bathes frequently. He climbs well, and 
*n descending trees or precipices, generally comes 
down backwards. His sight is sharp^ and hi% sense 
of hearii^ and smelling excellait. He walks with 
facility on his hind-legs, and in that posture can carry 
heavy burdens : he grows to about his twentieth year, 
and Uvea to his fiftieth* The Scandinavian bear fve- 
qumtly ai^taios to a great size i I, myself, killed ooe 
of these animals that weighed 4601bs. i and Mr. 
Falk declares in his pamphlet, th«t he once killed one 
flo large, that when dead, ten men could with diffi- 
culty oarry him a short distance : ha supposed him 
to wei^ near 7501bB. of our weighty 

A iSie-bear, with cubs, is a formidable animal to 
meat in a forest. In most cases of danger, she drives 
the cube into the trees for safety; this she effects with 
•o much violencei that the ories of the little ones may 
be often heard a considbrable way off: she then 
retreats to some UtUid distance. This is a sure token 
that she means to delSend her cubs, and it is then very 
dangerous to shoot the young ones, unless you first 
free yoursdf of the mother, who, in this case, would 
maMy attack you with fuiy. A peasant of Dalecarlia, 
one day, in a forest, feU in mtk a young bear which 
kad takes reftlge in n tree. This he shot at, and 
broQ^t to the ground } but his triumph was of short 
duration ; for the cries of the cub soon brought the 
mother, all furious with rage, to its rescue. Having 
dischaiged his gnn, he had nothing wherewith to de- 
fend hims^ at first 5 he was quickly overpowered, 
and desperately bitten in every part of his body. He 
Wotdd inevitably have lost his life, had not the bear, 
at length, severely wounded herself upon the long 
knife which every peasant of the north carries 
attached to his ginfle. Feeling the pain, she turned 
from him, and spying her cub oa the ground, which 
now lay dead, she took it up in her mouth, and car- 
ried it off, to the no*small joy of her antagonist.—-— 
Lloyd's Nortkera Field SpoHs. l^- A. B. 



ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVES OF XING 
GEORGE'S SOUND 

KivQ George** Somid is situated on the aouth coast, 
hot vepry near the south-west extremity, of Western 
Australia, or New Holland 3 latitude 35^ south, and 
longitude 118^ east of Greenwich: As -feom the good- 
ness of its harbour, and the even temperature ^ the 
climate, it is likely soon to beomne an important part 
of our settlements in Western Australia, we hope 
on an early occasion to give an account of the 
adjacent country, and of the progress made in 
colonizing it. At present, it is only intended to give 
a few particulars of the natives. At the end of the 
year 1826, the government of New South Wales 
sent a party, consisting of fifty-two persons, under 
the command of Major Lockyer, to form a settle- 
ment at King George's Sound. The humane and 
judicious behaviour of these settlers to the natives, 
established a friendly intercourse, which led to 
frequent visits from them, and afforded opportunities 
of collecting much interesting information respecting 
their customs and manner of life. Mr. Scott Nind, 
the medical officer at this new colony, collected many 
particulars respecting them, which he communicated 
•to the Geographical Society, from whose Transactions 
che following particulars are extracted. 

*' The ukitivcs of King George's Sound differ little m 



their general appearance from the aborigiaes of the 
neighlx^urhood of Sydney. They . are of middle 
stature, and slender in their limbs. The only article 
of dress used by them is a cloak of Kangaroo skin, 
reaching nearly to the knee ; it is worn as a mantle 
over t^ shoulders, and is fastened at the right 
should^: with a rush, by which the right arm is left 
free. They ai£ seldom seen without their cloaks, 
which in rainy weather are worn with the fur out- 
wards. The other articles of ornament are the 
noodle-bul, or waistband^ armlets, and head-dress. 
The noodle-bul is a long yam of worsted, spun from 
the fur of the opossum^ wound round the waist several 
hundred times ; a smiliar hand is worn occasionally 
round the left arm and the head. The^single men- 
ornament their heads with feathers, dogs'-tails, and 
similar articles, and sometimes have long l^iir bound 
round their heads. The women use no ornaments, 
and wear their hair quite short. Both sexes smear 
their face and the upper part of the body with red 
pigment, mixed with grease. This they do, as they 
say, for the purpose of keeping themselves clean^ 
and as a defence from the sun and rain. Their hair 
is frequently matted with the same pigment When 
fresh painted, they are all over of a brick-dust coloui*. 
When they are in mourning, they paint a white streak 
across the forehead and down the cheek-bones. The 
women put on the white paint in large blotches. 
They have the same practice as at Sydney, of cutting 
gashes in the body, and raising an elevated scar. 
Th^ septum of the nose is also piererd, through 
which a feather or other substan( ^ is worn. 

" Their weapons consist of spears of two or three 
kinds, which ave propelled with a throwing-stick. 
They have also a knife, stone hammer, and a curl, a 
curved flat weapon. 

'' Their wigwams or huts are composed of a few 
twigs stuck in the ground, and bent in &e form of a 
bower, about four feet high and five or six wide. 
They also thatch them slightly with leaves of the 
grass-tree^ and in rainy weather, roof them with 
pieces of bark ^ but they afford a miserable protection 
from the weather. Those families who have locations 
near the sea quit them during the winter for th^ 
interior, and tiiie natives of the interior, in like manner, 
pay visits to the coast during the fishing season. In 
the summer, the natives often set fire to considerable 
portions of underwood and grass -, the hunters, con- 
cealed in the -smoke, stimd in the paths most fre- 
quented by the animals, and spear them as they pass 
by : in this way, great quantities of kangaroos and 
bandicoots are kiUed. As soon as the fire has passed 
over the ground, they walk among the ashes in 
aBMUi l of linupds and snakes, which are destroyed in 
great numbers, and W(hich they eat. In the chase, 
the huntors are assistet) by dogs, which they take 
whexk young, and domesticate. The owner of the 
dog is entitled to an extra proportion of thq game 
killed. Lizards afford a favourite repast; and at 
some seasons, form a considerable portion of their 
food 5 they likewise eat several species of snakes. 

" In the spring, diey live chiefly on the e^s and 
young of birds. TJaey are extremely expert in climb- 
ing trees, which they do by notching the bark ^ thus 
they procure the opossums in the holes of the trees. 
During the summer and autumn months, the natives 
derive a lai^ portion of their food from fish. As 
they have no canoes, neither can they swim, they can 
only catch the fish which approach the shores ; they 
have neither nets, nor hook and line, and the only 
weapon they use is the spear, with which they are 
very dexterous. Oysters ar^o be obtained in large 
quantities, but none were eaten by the natives, b^ore 
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the settlers taught them the use of them ; they are 
now fond of them when cooked. 

''Frogs of two or three species are eaten, chiefly at 
the season of their spawning. They eat also the gmhs 
of a {dnd of cockchafer, and the eggs of ants. The 
vegetable substances which they eat are chiefly bul* 
bous roots, which they roast. They sack the honey 
from the flowers of the Banksia. Their dances vary 
much, but display neither elegance nor activity. 

'' They have several remedies for diseases ; they 
administer the gum of the grass-tree in cases of 
dysentery. Their treatment for the bite of a snake is 
simple and rational ; they tie a ligature of rushes 
above the part, enlarge the wound with the claw of 
the kangaroo, or the point of a spear, and then suck it, 
washing their mouths and the wound frequently with 
water. They possess few utensils, and those of the 
rudest construction ; a piece of soft bark tied at the 
end serves as a drhiking cup, the daw of the kan- 
garoo they use as a needle. They appear to be 
divided in some kind of tribes, with subdivisions of 
dans and families, the nature of which are not yet 
very perfectly understood. 

** The settlers have of late induced some of the 
nadves to do a little work for them, such as cuttfaig 
grass and carrying water ; but like all savages, they 
do not like much regular labour." * 



Thx green colour in the leaves of plants is produced by the 
mixture c^ carbon, which is probably of a deep blue, with 
the cellular texture, which it of a whitish yellow. Ths 
carbon is obtained purtly from the earth, partly finom the 
air: but light is necessary for plants to decompose the 
carbonic gas, of which they retain the carbon only, with- 
out the oxygen : and therefore, plants growing in darkness 
are not green, but white or yellow ; as those are which are 
cardied up, celery, endive, &c. This also accounts for the 
bending of plants towards the light 

It is observable in all those who have written the life of 
Bede, that whereas such Saxon saints, as had not the 
tenth of his sanctity, nor hundredth part of his learning, 
are said to have wrought miracles enough to sir ken the 
reader, not one single miracle is reported to have b<ien done 
by Bede : whereof, under favour, I conceive this is the reason 
monks, who wrote the tives of many of their Saints, knew 
little more of many of them than their bare names, 
and times wherein they lived, which made them plump up 
the hdlowness of their history with improbable miracles, 
swelling the bowels of their books with empty wind, in 
default of sufficient solid food to fill them. Whereas 
Bede*s life, affording plenty and variety of real and effectual 
matter, the writer thereof (why should a rich man be a 
tliief or a liar ?) had no temptation (I am sure no need) to 
tftuff his book with fond miraelaa. FuLLxa. 



Fuller says, that some impute the bald and threadbare 
^yle of the schoolmen to a design, that no vermin of 
equivocation should be hid under the nap of their words. 

Low station is no obstacle to God*s feivour. St. John was 
the son of a fisherman; recommended to our Saviour, 
neither by refinement of education, nor by honourable 
employment, he was diligently engaged in the labours of 
an numble occupation, when chosen to accompanv his Lord. 
For those, indeed, whom it hath pleased God to place in the 
higher states of life, it is ri^ht that they should endeavour 
to perform the duties of their stations, by a due culti\'ation 
of meir talents, by the acquirement of suitable accomplish- 
ments, and by acting up to the rank in society, to which, bv 
the good providence c^ God, they are born and designated. 
Nor can such persons act more agreeably to the will of 
God, nor more effectually for his glory and their own salva- 
^«on. At the same time, the poor and lowly may reflect, 
woair their poverty and lowliness does not preclude them 
drom the eT\]03rment of God*s favour, and his love in Christ 
Jesus, provided they be diligent in discharging the duties 
of their station. *'The beloved disciple of ^sus** was, 
^hen caUed upon to follow him, " mending his net" on the 
•ake of QennenvelU. ^Bishop ^Iamt. 



THB HORN OF THE ALPS. 
Lmn sugsestBd by an Article m the Saturday Maganns, Vo.. i 

What time, behind the distant rock. 
Slow smks the weary sun to rest. 
And/ shedding far a rosy hue. 
Yet lingers on its snowy crest ; 

The herdsman, from his beacon hut. 
Keeps watch to bid the day farewell ; 

His hofh conveys the evening hymn 
From crag to crag, from d3l to delL 

The welcome sound is borne along» 
Cliff to Cliff the note repeating ; 

Echo still protracts the strain 
Through the glaciers far retreatmg. 

The peasants at the cabin door 

Up-raise the hymn ' with one accord. 

And, bending low the gratefUl knee, 
Bid all things living * Praise the Lord.' 

Hush I hush ! thc' twilight fades away, 
' And darkness holds its tranquil reig^. 
Hark ! bark ! the mountain sentinel, 
* The peaceful bom resounds again ! 

** Good night!** the listening rocks reply— 
And vale to vale, and height to height, 

The social blessing still proclaim. 
And Echo still repeats ** Good night I* 

The horn is hush*d, the herdsman rests. 
And healthful sleep all nature sways ; 
The morrow's sun wiU rise on him, 
' Again to wake his eong of praise. 
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LONDON STONE. 



London Stonx, th^ Ltyns MUliaris of the Romania 
is a well-known remnant of antiquity^ standing 
against the south wall of St. Swithin*s churchy in 
Cannon Street. Though now reduced to a mer^ 
fragment, it is still an object of interest with those 
who associate the recollection of past events with 
existing monuments. In former times^ this vener* 
able remain was r^arded with superstitious zeal; 
and, like the Palladium of Troy, the fate and 
safety of the city was supposed to depend on its pre- 
servation. Some portion of its decay may be ascribed 
to the effects of Time; but by far the chief mis- 
chief must have been committed by the hands of 
man. 

Stow*s description of London Stone is as follows ; 
speaking of Walbrook, he says, ''On the south 
side of this street, neere unto the channell, is pitched 
upright, a great stone, called London Stone, fixed in 
the ground very deep, fEustened with bars of iron, and 
so strongly set, that if carts do runne against it, 
through negligence, the wheeles be broken, and the 
stone itself unshaken. The cause why this stone 
was there set, and the very time when, or otnei 
memory hereof is there none, but that the same hath 
long continued there is manifest, namelv since, or 
rather before, the Conquest. For in the end of a 
fa3rre written Grospell booke given to Christens Church, 
Canterburie, by Ethelstane, king of the West 
Saxons, I find noted of lands or rents in London, 
whereof one parcel is described to lye near unto 
London Stone. Of later time we read that in the 
year 1 135, a fire, which began in the house of on^ 
Ailward, neare unto London Stone, consiuned all 
east, to Aldgate, &c., and these be the eldest notes I 
read thereof.* 

" Some have saide this stone to have beene set a# 
a marke in the middle of the Cittie within its walls 
but in truth, it standeth farre nearer unto the nvei 
of Thames, than unto the walles of the Cittie. Some 
hare saide the same tr> have been set for the tender- 
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ing Mid making of payment* by debbws to their 
creditors, Kt the appointed dales and times, till of late 
payments w«re raoTC usually made at the font in 
Poule's church, and nowe most commonly ht the 
Royal Exchange." 



LoaJn Stmt. 

TiuM ancient monument id mentioned by Holling- 
shed, in his account of the insurrection of Jack 
Cade. When that rebellious leader of the populace, 
he says, had forced his way into the capital, he struck 
his ewbrd upon London Stone, exclaiming, " Now is 
Mortimer lord of this city," "as if," Pcunant re- 
marks, " that had been a customary way of taking 
poBsessiou." 

Most of our antiquaries consider this stone as a 
Roman miliary, or more properly as the mUliarhtm 
mirmm of Britain, ftom which the Romans measured 
their roads, as from a centre. But Sir Christopher 
Wren was of opinion, that by reason of its large 
foundation, it was rather some considerable monument 
iu the forum; for in the adjoining ground, upon 
*'>gg'^ oiier the great fire, were discovered some 
tesselated pavements, and other remains of 'Roman 
workmanship and buildings. It was probably muti- 
lated after the great fire, when ita " large ibnnda- 
tions were seen." Strype, who considers it anterior 
to the Roman times, speaks thus. " Tliis stone, be- 
fore the Fire of London, was much worn away, and 
as it were but a stump remaining. It is now cased 
over with a new stone, handsomely wrought and 
cut hollow, so as the old stone may be seen, the 
new one being to shelter and defend the venerable 
old one." The enclosing stone, which is something 
like a Roman altar or pedestal, admits the ancient 
Iragraent, " now not much larger Uian a bomb- 
shell," to be seen through a large aperture near the 

London Stone was removed from the soath to the 
north side of the street in 1742, and in 1798 it under- 
went another removal ; and St. Swithin's church 
being on the eve of undergoing a complete repair, 
this venerable relic bad by some of the parishioners 
been doomed to destruction ; bat it was saved by 
the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Maiden, a printer, 
who prevailed on the parish officers, to have it 
placed against the church wall, where it now stands. 
•^—Lottdinia»a, 



ANNIVKIiSAniES IK FEBRUAItr. 

MONDAY, 18lh. 

1478 Tb« Dalii of Cltrtuft. broiher u King F.dwud IV.. odoit 

coDdemned la die, and being gnmUd tn« favaar of clioosinf 

the mannar or hi> cleaih, is laid to havecboiien lobeprivatelr 

drowned in a bult of Maimie^ vint, which vta «ccardiDglf 

1646 lUnrtrii Lvihir. the greet ftnd indcbligable nTPoitHm ot the 

erron oF the Ramiih Chitrch. died « KitleUen, ihe pUcC Ot 

his binh, in the Slrd war of his age. He wag buried with 

gteal funeral pomp at wiitemberg, in Upper Saxony. 

1646 iir Rithard Buker, authuc of ifaa ClrrouieJn of tht A'wi «/ 

J:nxlamJ, died in the Fleet Prison, Loidoa. 
1653 A memorable naval battle (ought between the Knclbih fleet, 
nndei Admiral Bluke, am" -iie Dutch one, under Van 
1'ioiBp, off Portland lilaDd, Jonetshire: the conflict con- 
tinued three daya ; during which the Knglbh destroyed elercd 
Dutch men-of-war, and Ihirtr merchantmen. 
TUESDAY, I9lh. 
Cambridf Ttrm bui'iii.— Siiddvc Tvuimv.— T^ia, which a lbs 
day preceding the tint day of Lent, 19 so called from the Saioii 
nordj/irJH, taconleM: hence, Shrov Tuadty ngrdbtt Caafa^on 
Tuesday, becauie, in Popish limes, the people in every parish, 
Ihroiifliout England, were obliged, one by one, to conFeas to llieir 
own parish priest, and in their own parish church. And that this 
might be done the more regularly, the great bell io ever^ parish wn 
rang at ten o'clock, or perhaps sooner, thai all might attend. 
Thneuilom of nnging the great bell m our andtnl parisli churcbea 

" Pancake Bell." because, after conlesson, it was anciently tb* 

once prevailed in this country, of throwing at cocks with sticl^, 
called nchgilM, on Shrove rucsdaj. The poor birds were atakeil 
to the cround, and llieir ownen, for a certain sum, pertnilled tlw 
by-siaiiileiB to throw at them. This cruel custom has, however. . 
for some yean been dt^^on tinned. 

WK.lJNiaDAY, aoth. 
Asn WF.nNMDAY: — Tbk Firit Djiy of Lkkt.— Ash WeUncsdiy 
was oiiginally so called from a cutom among the Christians of ihe 
ancient f hurch, of penitents expressing humiliUian tar their sin*. 
by appeaKng in the church in toticlBl* aiiri a>A«. and having a^iea 
sprinkled on their heads when admitted to do penance. I'arsuch 
dtsmpliiie is now sub^iuted Ihe public reading nf the curies do. 
nonnetd against impenitent sinners, the people sajing " Amen" 
after each inalediclion . The word L[>t, in tlie ancient Saxon 
language, siBnifies ..pi iiig; therefore thia was denominated tiie Spring 
Fast, or I.enten li«t ; ihat is, Ihe lime of humitiaiion and prayer 
obMTved by Christiana before Eastbi. At wliat period /nrty ^i 
•rere appointed for this solemn bxi ii unknown : bnl it seetnt pro- 
bable that those who Bied Ihat space of lime, had leqiect to the 
forty daji' ^I of our Saviour in the wilderncM. 
1737 JUrt. Eliiaf.iik llitut; whose writings excite us lo the pradke 
. of piet?, and the mosi extensive philiniliropir. died, in the 
63rd year of her age, at Frame, in Somersetsiuie. 
1S30 JrlAuryonHF, Ihewriteron rural economy and acHcuhure.^ed. 

THURSDAY, 2Ut. 
143T Jamsi I. r/ Srailifd. and the flrst of the Itoyal race ol 
Stuan, truitorously stain at Penh, whilst at supper in the 
convent of Dominican frian, thirteen years afler his deliver- 
Hce from captivity in F.ngland. His Queen, Joan, (eldot 
daughter of John AeaufbrI, fiisl Duke of Somerset,) rerird- 
less Of her own life, threw herself between Ihe King and llu 
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. of Trinidad, in the West 1 



, laken by the 



FRIDAY. L_._. 

nSS Died at North Church. Hertfordshire, Ptttr, known -, 

name of Tl\i If iU B«y. He had been foun-i in a wild or 
savage state in Ihe forest of Hemwold, near Ifanover, in 
Germany, in the year 1735, when he appeared to be about 
tweKe years of age. In the following year he was brou^hi 
to England, and able masters protided for him ; but, provln. 
incapable of insinictioa, or even of speaking distinctly. • 
comfortable proiiaion was made for him aX the (aim-hovse in 
which he died. His life was quiet and inotfensive. 

1B06 JaiBM Barry, the painter of the celebrated picturea in iLa 
rooms of the Society of Arts, in the Adetphi, London, and 
other eicellent production*, died in his 65th year. 
SATURDAY, rOid. 

1791 Sir J,Y,iaa HsynoMi, the eminent painler, and man* years 
l're>4rient ol the Royal Academy, died al his house in Leiceatei 
Fields. He was buried in Si. Paul's Cathedral ; whei* a 

1800 Died, at Wickham, near Portsmouth, Dr. JiMpA If'arfn, • 

learned divine and ingenious poet. 

SUNDAY, 24th. 
FrnarSusOAV in Lent. 

VkiU of Si. Mb hA in..— St. Matthias was one of the tt.imy-iae dfc- 
ciples of Christ, and one of hn most constant attendants until tlw 
day of his ucensioD into heaven; after which, hawa<i riccted amou 
Ihe apostlas. to fill up the place of ibe traitor. Judas Iscaiiol. He 
tusseminated the Uoepel throughout Cappadocia ajid the coastsof tb« 
Caspian Sea ; and was beheaded at Colchis. 
1774 The D«hi of Cambridge botn. 
1303 1'hree talllei fought, between Ihe'IJigliBh and Scots, at ll«lm, 

neai Edinburgh ; in which the P.ngUah were defeated. 
1308 fcfiMnt f f. and his Qum It ahtila crowned at Westmioater. 

LONDON : 
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HARROW ON THE HILL. 

Thb chief intereat of Harrow on the Hill is 
derived from its famoiis School, in which many 
persons distinguished for genius and great attain- 
ments have received their education : hut, even hefore 
the existence of this estahlishment, Han^w was a 
place of some consideration, having been foilnerly the 
occasional residence of the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury. Li Hie year II 70, Thomas k Becket, being - 
about to visit Woodstock, to pay his respects to the 
young<Henry Plantagenet, then lately crowned, and 
associated with his father in the government of the 
kingdom, received a command, whilst on his journey 
thither, to give up his visit ; upon which the prelate 
repaired to his manor of Harrow. It is not certain 
where the site of the Archbishops* mansion was : but 
Archbishop Winchelsey dates from Harrow in 1300. 
In consequence of the occasional sojourn of the 
Archbishops, this place received certain benefits and 
privileges. 

The hill upon which the village is built, rises out 
of a wide-spread and fertile vale, and is in some 
degree of a remarkable form, as its brow is consider- 
ably depressed in the centre, and rises into two very 
conspicuous heights at the extremes. The approach 
from London, from which Harrow is ten mUes dis- 
tant, ascends the more southerly of these eminences : 
that towards-<the north is crowned by the church, at 
the west end of which, on a tower of great elevation, 
is erected a lofty spire, a prominent feature through- 
out the whole of MidcUesex, and many of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and a land-mark for the surrounding 
districts to a great extent. 

The prospects obtained at several points of this hill 
are various in their character ; and, on a bright, clear 
day, extremely beautiful. Towards the north, the 
view is comparatively limited 3 as the high ground 
in the neighbourhood of Stanmore presents a kind 
of screen. Here, however, rich masses of wood, and 
frequent inequalities of surface, give a pleasing variety 
to tiiie landscape. On the west and south-west, the 
prospect is very extensive, but the neighbouring 
country is flat. In the distance may be observed 
Windsor Castle, and parts of Berkshire and Buck- 
inghamshire. The view towards the east is terminated 
by London. 

The parish-church of Harrow, so much known and 
remarked for its elevated situation, is found, on near 
examination, to possess much of beauty and interest. 
A church, on this spot, was built in the reign of 
William ihe Conqueror, by Lanfranc, Archbishop of 
Canterbury 3 and some parts of that ancient structure 
appear to be still remaining. These chiefly consist 
of circular columns, within the building, which 
divide the nave and aisles, and of a door- way on the 
west side of the tower. The church was probably 
rebuilt in the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
At the west end is a square embattled tower, from 
which rises the spire, covered with lead. The interior 
consists of a chancel, nave, north and south aisles, and 
two transepts. The roofing of the nave, which is of 
wood, is curiously carved. Among the ornaments 
are figures of angels, holding musical instruments. 

Several of the monuments are interesting. Within 
the rails of the communion-table is a flat grave- 
stone, with a short inscription, to the memory of the 
eminent physician. Sir Samuel Grarth, author of 
The Diapensary, On the floor of the chancel, is a 
monumental brass of Sir John Flambard, lord of 
the manor of Flambard, in the reign of Edward 
the Third. The figure is in armour, with a dog at 
his feet. There is another brass of John Byrkhed, 
ivctor of Harrow, who died in 1418. But perhaps 



the most interesting relie of this kind in Hantow 
church, is aflat grave-stone, to the memory of Johw 
Lyon, founder of Harrow School. His efllgy is in 
brass, and with it appears the following simple and 
plain-speaking epitaph : — 

** Heare lyeth buried the bodye of John Lyon, lats of 
Preston, in this .parish, yeoman, dec^ the lUh dav <^Oct'. 
in the yeareof our Lora 1592, who hath founded a Free 
Grammar School in the parish, to have continuance foi 
ever : and for maintenance thereof, and for releyffe of the 
poore, and of some poore schollers in the univereityes, re 
pairinge of highwayes, and other good and charitable \ue^ 
bath made conveyance of lands of good value, to a oorpo 
ration sranted for that purpose. Pravers be to the Author 
of all Goodness ; who make us myaafUl to foUow his good 
example.*' 

After such a memorial of this truly noble bene- 
factor, we may proceed to mention the ezoeUent 
school which he founded. 

The Free School of Harrow was established in 
1571. The person to whose benevolence and care 
England is indebted for one of her best public schools^ 
was a wealthy yeoman, who had previously spent 
a considerable sum in teaching poor childicn. In 
the year 1590, two years before his death, he dreiK 
up a set of statutes for the school, with full instruc- 
tions for the disposal of the estates, which he intended 
to appropriate to various charitable uses, at the same 
time appointing six trustees of his property ; the elec- 
tion of successors to be made by themselves as a body. 
The revenues of Mr. Lyon's estates (to which it if 
remarkable that not the smallest addWonal endow- 
ment has ever been made), are now considerable. 
But it has happened; unfortunately for the interests 
of the foundation, that those portions of his property 
which have, from their situation, acquired the greatest 
increase of value, such as certain lands near London, 
at Kilbum, and in the parish of St. Mary-le-bone, were 
appropriated by him to other charitable purposes, 
especially the repairing of roads, in the neighbour- 
hood of his own home. 

The Rules to be observed in the management of 
the school were drawn up by^Mr. Lyon. These are 
precise and, in some particulars, extremely curious. 
The system of education is marked out as a ekusical 
one. The modes of correction are specified. The 
amusements of the scholars are limited to *' dnvmg a 
tap, tossing a hand-ball, running, shooting, and no other*** 
The twenty-second rule contains the provision " that 
no girls shall be received to be taught in the same 
school." 

The practice of Archery was common in the school 
from the period of its foundation. Every boy was 
entitled by the statutes to possess " bow-she^, 
bow-strings, and a bracer, to exercise shooting.'* 
Archery was a sport formerly used at many schools. 
The name which a part of the play-grounds at Eton 
College retains, that of the s\ooting-jlelds, may be 
attributed to a similar custom: and the term, the 
Butts will be found in the immediate neighbouriiood 
of other schools besides Harrow. There is ' an in- 
stance of this in the college-school at Warwick, and 
at other places. The public exhibitions of archery at 
Harrow, were annual, and can be traced back fbi 
more than a century. The last sflver arrow was con- 
tended for in July 1 771. There were good and sufR- 
cient reasons for the abolition of this practice, and 
the more scholar-like and intellectual one of public 
speeches has taken its place. These are held every 
year, in May, June, and July. 



If we justly look upon a proneness to find tuiijl» as a very 
ill and a mean thing, we are to remember that a proneness 
to believe it is next to it. 
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ISLSPY CAMPBELL. 

Thb following interesting narrative is related by the 
Rev. Philip Skelton, author of some volumes of Ser- 
mons, which are surpassed by very few for sound 
doctrine, fervent piefy, and forcible expression. He 
was a man of unbounded benevolence, a zealous and 
faithful shepherd of the flock tommitted to his charge. 
Upon some future occasion, we may probably give 
90iue anecdotes of his life, evincing the sincerity of 
his principles/ in his practical goodwill towards man. 
When I contemplate the various duties of the sacred 
office^ as supporting the weak, and checking the wil- 
fed, visiting the sick, comforting the dying, consoling 
the afflicted, and unceasingly directing all in the way 
of salvation, I think I give the highest praise which 
can be bestowed upon man, when I name the Rev. 
Philip Skelton as an excellent parish priest. 

A Scotch gentlewoman, whose name was Mac- 
dowel, had, in her days of prosperity, been a kind 
%iistress to Elspy Campbell j but, when turned of 
fifty, fell into extreme poverty, by a total loss of her 
effects, and the death of all her relations. Elspy, 
who had been for many years removed from Mrs. 
Macdowel, tracing her out by the melancholy news 
of her distress, went to her, wept over her, and said, 
" Though I am near as old as you, yet I am a great 
deal stronger, and can work, which, through your 
inanner of life, and growing infirmities, you are un- 
fd>le to do. Come, then, with me to my little house. 
It is a warm one -, and with it I have half an acre of 
land, which yields me more potatoes than I am able 
to employ. After trying what I can do for you, or 
rather what God will do for us both, you may leave 
me, if you can do better, or stay with me if you can- 
not. Take heart, mistress; I am a very sturdy old 
hagy and «hall find victuals for you, if they are above 
ground ; and when they are nqt, will dig for them 
under it." " O, Elspy," said the mistress, " I will go 
with you, and will live and die with you. I am sure 
the blessing of Crod will be where you are, Elspy." 

This short, but sweet dialogue ended, they set out 
for Elspy 's hermitage, where Mrs. Macdowel found 
a very little, and a very warm cottage, with a coarse, 
but dean bed, on the further side of a little fire- 
place, which was sheltered by a mud wall from the 
wind of the door. At the other end of the house 
there was a small window, or hole, for the admission 
uf light, when the wind did not blow that way; 
when it did, this aperture was filled with a bundle of 
rushes, and. Elspy contented herself with the light 
from her door and chimney. Soon after, she was 
honoured with so respectable a guest, she wove a 
thin kind of matting for curtains to the bed, a better 
defence against cold than the most costly damask. 
In this bed lay Mrs. Macdowel, with her feet io 
Elspy *s lap, who could never be prevailed on to lie 
up beside her mistress, but always at the foot of the 
bed, bent like a hoop round Mrs. Macdowcl's limbs. 
To the benefieu^tress she ever added the servant, in 
spite of daily invitations to an equality. Such was 
her way of endeavouring to prevent a too keen sense 
o€ her fall in the decayed gentlewoman. 

Grood potatoes, a little oaten bread, sometimes an 
egg, and always milk, were provided in sufficient 
plenty. The best potatoe, the freshest egg, and the 
larger portion of the milk were constantly placed 
before Mrs. Macdowel. An old Bible, and two or 
three half- worn books of piety and devotion, gave a 
zest to their entertainments, often unhappily not 
known among people in higher life. 

It may be wondered how Elspy could prpcure all 
thk plenty. For the potatoes, which she herself set, 
ond dug out, I have already accounted. The rest 



was earned by Elspy *8 other labours, particularly 
spinning, and reaping com in harvest time, for which 
she was better qualified than younger women by an 
involuntary bend in her back, which brought her 
eyes and hands mudi nearer to the ground than 
theirs. At times, when provisions rose to too high a 
price to be laid in by these- means, this admirable 
woman gathered them from the neigHbourhood by 
begging. In doing this, her method was most efiica- 
cious. She went only to the houses of the most 
substantial farmers, and standing within the door, 
she thus accosted the inhabitants. '* I am coih^ to 
ask something not for myself, for I can .live on any 
thing, but for Mrs. Macdowel, a gentlewoman, the 
daughter of Laird such-an-one, and grand-daughter 
of Sir James such-an-one." If they heljjed according 
to her very moderate expectations, she always said, 
" The blessing of Qod, of Mrs. Macdowel, and of 
Elspy Campbell, come plentifully on this house and 
all that is therein." 

The reader will easily believe her success in col- 
lecting, not only victuals but also old clothes, and 
pence to buy shoeSj &c. must have been considerable, 
as her ways and means were little short of compul- 
sory with such neighbours as her s. Her mistress 
was a gentlewoman, and while served by Elspy must 
continue a gentlewoman, that is, she would never 
allow her to work, or wet her feet. 

One day as this inimitable servant was canying 
on her back a deeve of manure to her potatoe ground, 
her mistress stole out with a pitcher for a little water, 
and was returning with it from the well- Elspy 
spied her, let fall the deeve, flew to her, seized the 
pitcher, spilled the water, went and filled it again, 
and, as she carried it to the house, cried out to her 
mistress, " Gret in you daughter of Laird such-an-one, 
and grand-daughter of Sir James such-an-one, you 
shall draw no water while I am alive." 

Having heard these things, and many more of the 
same kind, I sent her some money ; and, as long as 
she lived, that was for four or five years after I heard 
her story, when I was asked in company for a toast 
always gave Elspy Campbell. The vulgarity of he» 
name generally occasioned an inquiry about my 
beauty, and my account of her ever began with, 
''Elspy Campbell is an old beggar woman. "-^'' An 
old beggar woman ?" — '* Yes, but hear me out.' 
Then followed the substance of the above narrative, 
and then a collection of crowns and half-guineas. 
These, frequently remitted to my toast, gave her 
occasion one day to say to my messenger, '' God 
save us ! who is he that is always sending me money, 
and yet I never saw him ?" 

The glorious servility of this heroine was no sud- 
den and short glow of gratitude ; but a vigorous fire, 
which burnt, for upwards of twenty years, in full 
and equal strength, till death raked it up under the 
ashes of her body, from whence it will blaze out again 
with superior lustre in the morning of a day that is 
to have no end. 

While we hear even hardened Pharaoh, under the dreao 
of immediate destruction, not onlv oonsenting to let the 
Lord 8 people go, according to tne utmost demands of 
Moses and Aaron, but even entreating them to bless him 
also, we may know what in seneral to think of the confes- 
sions and pious language which are extorted firom many 
wicked men, when deau affrights them ; and which, being 
injudiciously attested, as genuine repentance, by some 
christians and ministers, often ^ve encouragement to others 
to procrastinate, in hopes of bemg saved at last in the saifte 
manner. Scott. 

Sir Amyas Pawlett, when be saw foo much kaHe made in 
any matter, was wont to say, *' Stay awhile, that we may 
make an end the sooner/*— —BACOif* 
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JOHN EVELYN. 

The country immediately aioimd Doridng in Snmy 
u scarcely aurpaased in l>eaaty by any in the aonthem 
part of thla inland. Box Hill. Leith Hill, and the 
chain of Dovna, extending irom Doridng to Gnild- 
ford, present a aaccession of proapeL-ta, of vaat extent, 
and of a bolder character tiian mi^t have been 
expected within thirty miles of the metropolia : iriule, 
ID the valley beneath, the noble woods and domains 
of the gentlemen who occupy it, open to the eye of the 
traveller, at every torn, the richest and foirut scenes 
of sylvan beaoty. 

In this delightfiil region is aitoated Wotton, a spot 
which, independent of its inbinsic charms, must 
ever be r^arded with peculiar interest, as having 
been the prt^Kity and residence of John Eveltn. 
TUs excellent man lived from the year 1620 to 1^06, 
throughout the reigns of the two Charles's, James 
the Second, and William tlie Third ; and it is, per- 
haps, hia moat characteristic praise, that, in the whole 
course of our national annals, we cannot easily find 
an individual, who more fiiUy realizes and embodies 
our idea of a ChrUtioK gmtleinait. Well bom, and 
the inheritor of ample possessions, Evelyn was boa- 
jiitable, liberal and polite, as became his station. 
But, so far from considering his advantages of for- 
tune as a passport for ignorance, or an excuse for 
sloth or vice, he seems ever to have borne in mind 
that his elevated station was assigned to him by 
Divine Providence, only that he might have more 
extended opportunities of being useful to his fellow- 
creatures, and of edifying them by the example of a 
Bfe devoted to virtue and religion. He has made 
himself known to us by a Diary, which he kept 
from an early period of his life, till within a few days 
of his decease, and which has recently been published. 
It is true, this Diary records no signal adveutores or 
vidssitudea of fortune. Almost his only misfortune 
in life, was' the loss of several promising children, 
whom he pathetically laments. He acquired no title, 
nor does he appear to have increased his patrimonial 
fortune. Where he first drew his breath, there he 



' yielded up hia spirit to God. But, however nBCvni- . 
fnl, the history of Evelyn is full et tntenst awl 
instruction " his whole life having been," as Honce 
Walpole expreaoea it, " a coarse of inquiry, stHdy, 
curiosity, instroction, and benevolence." 

Evelyn is probably best known to poatcntyas the 
antttor of the Sghm, or u DUoMnt on Forttt-trtM, a 
woric of which he speaks in his /Mary but sli^tly, and 
whidi leads him, on one occanon, to designate him- 
self merely as " a plantar of c<^wortj" but the 
book is interesting, even now, as giving some nsefnl 
instructions respecting the management o£ woodaj 
and, when first published, was yet more valuable, ■■ 
directing the attention of English pn^etors to tlw 
scarcity of timber, which then threatened the country 
with soious inconveniencea, and exhmliag them tu 
clothe their naked lands with plantations. 

In his own day, however, Evelyn was better laiowa 
as a manof science, and as the patron of every nnds- 
taking that tended to advance the rqintation of hi; 
, country, or the good of mankind. 

He was one of the first promoters, and an original 
member of the Royal Society, — an institntim that 
arose out of an assemblage of learned men, who met 
tt^ether at Oxford, dmnng the civil wars, to encou- 
rage and asHst each other in their philosophical 
researches, and who were aftowards incwporated by 
Charles the Second. 

To Evelyn the University of Oxford is indebted for 
the celebrated Arandelian Uarbles, — certain ancient 
inscriptions in the Greek language, which the muni- 
ficent Eari of Arundel had gathered with much ex- 
pense and industry in the east, and which Evelyn 
persuaded his grandson and representative to pre- 
sent to a body of persons likely to preserve and duly 
appreciate them. At a later period, he again used the 
influence of friendship to induce the same person, then 
Duke of Norfolk, to make over to the Royal Sode^ 
the very valuable collection of books, which had also 
been collected at much cost by the before-mentioned 
Earl of Arundel. 

Evelyn had also the merit of discovering, in a state 
of wretched poverty and obscurity. Gibbons, the cele- 
brated carver in wood ; and, having introduced him 
to the king, and to several noblemen, catwed him to 
be employed in those woriu of art, which form to 
beautiful a decoration to many churches and man- 
sions in our country. 

The life of Evelyn was not, however, one merely of 
speculative and insictive philosophy. Hia great talents 
for business were constantly kept in employment It 
is a strong proof of his acknowledged int^rity, that, 
although he was known to be decidedly opposed to 
the government nf Cromwell, and was son-in-law to 
the ambassador of the exiled king at Paris, he never 
was distrusted by the Protector ; and after the resto- 
ration of Charles, he was employed and bmiliariy 
consulted by that monarch, although bis pure and 
grave manners gave a constant rebuke to the licen- 
tiousness that prevailed at the court. To enumerate 
all hia public employments would be to mention almost 
every occasion, in which the services of taste, inte- 
grity, and benevolence were needed. To specify but 
a few of his engagements, — he was for many years 
laboriously employed as a commissioner for tiie care 
of the prisoners of warj and he took an active partsrt 
the Board for the plantations and for trade. When, 
a short time before the fire of Lond<m, the ancient 
Cathedral of St Paul's needed reparations, Evelyn 
(in conjunction with Wren) was appointed to ^ve hia 
advice on the work; and on the total destruction of 
the fabric soon afterwards, by the great conflagratioa 
of 1666, ht: was named as a commissioner for the 
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festoratioii boA of the cnoireo^ and of theiRfbofe dtf 
knd'iii aabei; We And him also busily eiiga§ed in 
aopeimteiidiiig that noble monnment c^ Britii^ gra- 
tltode and chiffity; the luMq>ital for decayed seamen at 
Gfeenwich. 

StiD> after all tfaat has been said^ the pomt in 
Evdjn's character tiuit is the most striking and 
pleasing is his pietyt a feeling deep and fervent* 
ooDStantly operating, yet withoat the slighest admiz- 
tiife of superstition or enthnsiasm. In his Dimy we 
have the picture of lus mind; and we there trace his 
habttual dev^^tion in the delist which he received 
from partaking in the sacred c^ces of religion, — in 
his effosioiis of. meek and pious resignation on the 
death of his children, and perhaps in nothing more 
than in his remarks, as each returning year brought 
around any- season calculated to excite serious feel- 
ing. Our brief limits will not allow us to give many 
extracts ; but we are disposed to give the f<dlowing 
as exhibiting a pleasing view of a weU-regulated ndnd, 
add one that is the more interiesting as it condudes 
his Diary. 

^ 1706, Jan. Ist — Making up my accounts fbr the past 
year, paid bflls, waffes, and new year's gifts, aeconrding to 
custom. Tho* much indisposed, and at so advanced an age, 
I went to ohanel to ^ve God publio thanks, beseeching 
Almighty Goa to assist me ana my family the ensuins 
Tear, if he should yet continue m^ pilgrimage here, and 
bring me at last to a better life with Eum in his heavenly 
kingdom.** 

He died on the 27th of the following month, and 
was buried at Wotton. On his monument, after a 
brief sketch of his life, are these words : 

living in an age of extraordinary 

events and revolutions, he leamt 

(as himself asserted) this Truth, 

which pursuant to Ids intention 

is here declared, — 

That all ia vanity which is not honest, 

and that there is no solid wisdom, 

but in real piety. 

The beautiful engraving, of which the portrait at 
the head of this memoir is a copy, was taken from a 
painting, by Kneller. Mr. Evelyn thus speaks of it 
in his Diary .-— 

*' 1689. July 6. — ^I sat for my picture to Kneller, for Mr. 
Pepys, late secretary to the Admiralty, holding my Sylva in 
my right hand. It was on his long and earnest request, 
and is placed in his library. Kneller never painted in 
a more masterly manner.*^ 

The reader may also be pleased with an extract 
from one of his letters to his friend Mr. Pepys, which 
refers to this very picture and shows his modesty, 
and the playfulness of his style. 

** Upon your late communicating to me your desire of 
adorning your choice library with the pictures of men 
illustrious for their parts and erudition, 1 did not in the 
least suspect your intention of placing my Mhallow head 
amongst those heroes, who, knowing my unworthiness 
of that honour, will in spight of your eood opinion of Mr. 
Kneller, for his skill of drawing to the life, either condemn 
his colouring that he made me not blush, or me for impu- 
dence that I did not. But this is not all : for men will 
qnestion your judgment, or suspect you of flattery, if you 
take it not down : for in good earnest, when I seriously 
consider how unfit I am to appear in the class of those 
learned gentlemen, I am perfectly ashamed, &c.** 

The excellent memoirs of Evelyn, consisting of his 
Diary, &c., were published in 1817, by the late W. 
Bray> Esq., F.S.A., with the able assistance qf Mr. 
Upcott, of the London Institution. 

Thb present state of the Jews is a great proof of Chris- 
tianity. It is a surprising thing, to see that people subsist 
so many years, and always in so miserable a condition ; it 
being necessary, as a proof of the Gospel, both that they 
nhoiild exist, and that tnay should be miserable, as having 
crucified Chnst. Pascil. 



THE POWER OF TRUTH. 

How simply and beautifully has Abd-ool-KlLdir of 
Ghilan, impressed us with the love of truth, in a 
story of his childhood. 

After stating the vision which made him entreat of 
his mother to allow him to go to Bagdad and devote 
himself to Grod, he thus proioeeds :— 

" I informed her of what I had seen, and she wept . 
then taking out eighty dinars, she told me that as I 
had a brodier, half of that was all my inheritance; she 
made me swear, when she gave it me, never to tell a 
He, and afterwards bade me farewell, exclaiming, ' Go, 
my son, I consign thee to God; we shall not mee^ 
again till the day of judgment.* I went on well,** he 
adds, ^' till I came near to Hamadltm, when our 
K&fiHah was plundered by sixty horsemen. One fel- 
low asked me, ' what I had got?* ' Forty dinars,* said 
I, ' are sewed under my garments.' The fellow 
laughed, thinking, no doubt, I v^as joking with him. 
' What have you got ?* said another. I gave him the 
same answer. 

" When they were dividing the spoil, I was called 
to to eminence where the chief stood : ' What pro- 
perty have you got, my little fellow ?* said he. ' I 
h^ive told two of your people already,* I replied, ' I 
have forty dinars sewed up carefully in my clothes !' 
He ordered them to be ript open, and found my 
money. 

" ' And how came you,* said he, with surprise, ' to 
declare so openly, what has been so carefully hidden ?* 
'Because,' I replied, 'I will not be fake to my 
mother, to whom I have promised that I will never 
tell a lie !* ' Child,' said &e robber, ' hast thou such 
a sense of thy duty to thy mother at thy years, and 
am I insensible, at my age, of the duty I owe to my 
God ? Give me thy hand, innocent boy,* he continued, 
' that I may swear repentance upon it.* He did so. 
His followers were all alike struck with the scene. 
* You have been our leader in guilt ;' said they to their 
chief, ' be the same in the path of virtue :* and ^bey 
instantly, at his order, made restitution of their spoil, 

and vowed repentance on my hand." History of 

Persia, 
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CONDITION OF THE RUSSIAN SERF AND 

RUSSIAN PEOPLE. 

Considering the present state of civilization in 
Russia, and the intimate connexion between a man*8 
desires and enjoyments, I am not inclined to think 
that the great mass of Russian slaves are less cum- 
fortable than the free-bom Indians. It is true that 
they have nothing, but then they want nothing. I 
have been credibly informed, that a caravan of a 
hundred boors, carrying sugar from Moscow to St. 
Pctersburgh, will pass a night at an inn, and not 
spend three halfpence among them, because they can- 
not muster so large a sum. Wretched as their con- 
dition is, if estimated by our ideas of happiness, it is 
less so in reality, because they see and know no other 
state. Their master is raised too far above them to 
excite jealousy or ambition; and between him and 
them there is no third dass. So long as they can 
satisfy the present cravings of nature they wish for 
nothing more. Devoid of forethought, the} have no 
anxiety for the future. The stripe inflicted one mi- 
nute is forgotten the next, and not dreaded for the 
following. 

It is in moral rather than in physical effects that 
the baneful influetice of slavery, and of that ignorance 
which slavery promotes and perpetuates, is mam- 
fested. All that a serf possesses, even Lis wife, is 
the property of his lord. A conviction tt^at the hcen- 
tiou^ gratification of passion would in most cases lead 
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to his own .iniirder, acts as a checjt ' cm the snperior 
tn the absence of law j but the mexe existence of the 
power alluded to, though seldom exercised, renders 
comparatively insecure that sacred tie on which the 
whole fabric rests of social charities. The serf lives 
like an animal^ and habituated to act, learns in some 
respect almost to. feel as one. Since the abrok * will be 
raised with proqierity, he conceals his gains, and the 
first lesson he is taught with the dawn of reason is 
to deceive his master. To effect this, he must deceive 
his fellow slaves -, thus low cunning and a habit of 
darins falsehood are engendered. Self-interest is 
always the mainspriiigT^exertion, aud since the 
labour of a serf enriches chiefly his master, the mo- 
tive to Industry is removed, and a slave is habitually 
idle. Determined idleness is the chief feature of his 
character. Nothing but physical compulsion over- 
comes it. He has no reputation to lose. Unrespected 
by others, he respects not himself 3 and if he have an 
opportunity of stealing, what should prevent him ? If 
discovered, he is beaten ^ but he is accustomed to be 
beaten; and a temporary enjoyment of the stolen 
goods knows no diminution from remorse of con- 
science or violated principle. This is a sad picture^ 
but true ; and so it must remain, till light and liberty 
dawn on this benighted land. 

The debased condition of the people is the neces- 
sary result of slavery. It arises from no want of 
moral or intellectual capabilities : ^on the contrary, 
these are possessed by the peasantry in a very re- 
markable degree. Were not this the case, their state 
could not possibly be so good as it is. The Russians 
are generally gifted with the elements of the Chris- 
tian character, though deformed and almost concealed 
by ignorance, superstition,"and other baneful growths 
of slavery. I am iuformed, by a friend who has passed 
the greater part of his life here, that a deep-rooted 
conviction of original and personal sin, and a simple 
dependence (as far as their knowledge admits) on the 
merits of the Saviour, characterize the Russians. 
In no class of native society, however dissipated, 
do you ever meet a scomer. Whenever the subject 
of religion is broached, even in the midst of mirth 
and revelry, it will be treated with solemnity, or 
respectfully disposed of, .as unsuited to the occa- 
sion. 

Great attention is conceded to religious instruction, 
and a Bible is the most valuable gift that can be 
offered to a poor man. My friend informs me that 
some of the scenes he has witnessed, when visiting 
the prisons with a man who, as a native of England 
and a resident in Russia, is a blessing to the one and 
an honour to the other country — ^I mean Mr. Venning, 
the Howard of the day — ^have made an impression 
which will never be effaced. The sudden hush and 
devout preparation of the prisoners and soldiers of 
the guard, when Mr. Venning has proposed to read 
the Bible 3 the look with which a solemn whisper 
passed from one to another, " the word of God is going 
to he read ,•*' the fixed and breathless attention of aU 
the listeners 5 the earnest petition for a Bible urged 
by some of the soldiers, and accompanied with an 
assurance that they wanted to read it to one another 
while on duty 3 and the bitter disappointment they 
expressed, on hearing that government had forbidden 
the boon they sought ; all these, and many more in- 

* The serfs are an appendage t^ the soil ; and cannot legally be 
alienated from it : but this law is frequently evaded, and tne^ are 
bought and sold like other personal property. An owner is entitled 
o the labour of his male slave three days in the week without any 
remuneration. If he employ him during the other four days he must 
Aimish him with food and clothing. Mutual interests generally 
rnduce a contract between the parties; and the serf is allowed to 
work on his own account,- «>avmg a ceitaia ahrok or rtnt to his 
master 



teresting traits, show l^at the Rvsaians sine ptvpared 
to receive the Gospel in its purity, whenever it may 
be proclaimed to them $ and encooragc a hope, not 
enthusiastic, but sober and well-founded, that when 
it pleases Grod ta remove the darkness which aow 
ovendiadows the land, wlude masses of men will be 
found prepared for throwing off the tnunmds ot a 
degrading superstition, and worshipping in spirit and 
in truth. 

My friend mentioned an interesting ftct Shortly 
after the dreadful inundation of 1824, croesix^ over 
the Neva with a large party of boon in a camnion 
ferry-boat,, he was attracted by their oonversation^ 
which ran somewhat in this strain : — *^ Well, this is 
a dreadful visitation that we have had.** " Yes, but 
we deserve it richly. Look, what sinnen we ase*^ 
" To be sure, that is-true ; and, moreover, we know 
better. Why, diere is not one of us that is not pro- 
vdcing God by oar abominable wickedness. N<d>le8 
and slaves, we are -all equally bad.'* ''Yes, and I 
tell you what, I should not be surprised if we haipe- 
something stUl worse ; and we deserve it, for we do 
not lay our sickness to hearty nor God*s chastisements, 
as we ought.** The arrival of the ferry at the oppo- 
site bank, prevented my friend from hearing the con- 
clusion of this interesting conversation, maintained 
by two boorish peasants, whom a stranger would 
have supposed to possess scarcely two ideas beyond 
providing for the necessaries of fife. He assures me 
that this is not an uncommon case ; but that the 
sentiments here cited may be received as a fair sam- 
ple of those of the natives in general. It seems to be 
a remarkable trait of national character, that the first 
ideas imbibed are of a religious nature ; and that the 
Russians having no other, by cultivating these, haiw 
obtained a certain knowledge of religion, on which it 
only requires that the uncorrupted truths of the Gk>8pel 
be grafted, to make it bring forth spiritual fruit. // 
is in spite of a natural tendency to moralise, thai slavery 
prevents the Russian from rising to the point to which 
morality would elevate him. 

The present emperor (1830) devotes bis whok 
time to his subjects, the moral state of the people, 
the prisons, alms-houses, and similar institutionSi are 
objects of his special regard. 

At the present time, the^ Russians are in a state to 
feel most keenly the want of a middle class f. They 
are too civilized not to be conscious that they are 
slaves, and they are too little advanced in civilization 
to exercise any check on the autocrat and nobles 
through the medium of public opinion. 

It is impossible, however, to visit this country, and- 
to think oi what she was one hundred years ago, 
without being astonished at what she is now. Tbe 
rapidity of her progress is extraordinary. With the 
spread of arts and manufactures, the moral condition 
of the people is undergoing a decided and important 
change. ^Elliott's Letters from the North. 

t The nobles of Rania are extremely numerous ; they are divided 
into three cUuMes, hereditary, official, and military. 



Land Crabs.— Bishop Heber, after desoribin^ the appear 
anoe of the country near the dty of Poonah, m the neigh 
bourbood of which, and at the bottom of a hill, is a tank, 
or laree cistern, thus speaks of the land-crabs. ' All the 
grassland round this tank swarms with a small land-crab, 
which burrows in the ground, and runs with considerable 
swiftness, even when encumbered with a bundle of food 
almost as big as itself. This food is grass, or the ^xeen 
stalks of the rice ; and it is amusing to see them, sitting 
as it were uprieht, to cut their hay with their^ sharp pin- 
cers, then waddling off with the sheaf to their holes, :m» 
quickly as their side-long paee will carry them.'— -Jbar 
nal in India. 
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• Improtbubnt of Iron and Stkxl^ bt thbir 

BBING BURISP IN THB EaRTH. 

Thb following extract from the Chronicles cf Old 
London Bridge, is worthy of record, as an instance of 
observation ingeniously applied. 

An eminent London cutler, Mr. Weiss, of the 
Strand, to whose inventions modem surgery is under 
considerable obligations, has remarked that steel 
seemed to be much improved,when it had become rusty 
in the earth ; and provided the rust was not factitiously 
produced by the application of adds. He accordingly 
buried some razor-blades jfor nearly three years, and 
the result fully corresponded to his expectation. The 
blades were coated with rust, which had the appear- 
ance of having exuded from within -, but were not 
eroded, and the quality of the steel was decidedly im- 
piovedL Analogy led to the conclusion that the same 
might hold good with respect to iron, under similar 
circumstances; so, with perfect confidence in the 
justness of his views, he purchased, as soon as an 
opportunity offered, all the hron, amounting to fifteen 
terns, with which the piles of London Bridge had been 
shod. Each shoe coiksisted of a small inverted pyra- 
mid with four straps rising from the four sides of its 
base, which embraced and were nwled to the pile ; the 
total length, from the point, which entered the ground, 
to the end of- the strap, being about sixteen inches, 
and the weight about eight pounds. 

The pyramidal extremities of the khoes were found 
to be not much corroded^ nor indeed were the straps ; 
but the latter had become extremely and beautifiilly 
sonorous ; closely resembling in tone the bars and 
sounding pieces of an oriental instrument, which was 
exhibited, some time since, with the Burmese state 
carriage. When manufactured, the solid points in 
question were convertible only into very inferior 
steel; the same held good with respect to such bolts 
and other parts of the iron-work as were subjected 
to the experiment, except the straps : these, which in 
addition to their sonorousness, possessed a degree of 
toughness quite unapproached by common' iron, and 
which were, in fact, imperfect carburets, produced 
steel of a quality infinitely superior to any, which in 
the course of his business Mr. Weiss had ever before 
Diet with: insomuch, that while it was in general 
request among the woikmen for tools, they demanded 
higher wages for working it. These straps, weighing 
altogether about eight tons, were consequently sepa- 
rated from the solid points, and these last sold as old 
iron. The exterior difference between the parts of 
the same shoe, led, at first, to the supposition, that 
they were composed of two sorts of iron; but, be- 
sides the utter improbability of this, the contrary was 
pfoved by an examination, which led to the inference 
that the extremities of the piles having been charred, 
the straps of iron closely wedged between them and 
the stratum in which they were imbedded, must have 
been subjected to a galvanic action, which in the 
course of some six or seven hundred years gradually 
produced the effects recorded in the present paper. 



Tbbre is something peculiarly pleasing to the imagination* 
in contemplating the Queen of Night, when she is wading^ 
as the expression is, among the vapours which she has not 
power to dispel, and which, on their side, are unable entirely 
to queuch her lustre. It is the striking imaffe of patient 
virtue, calmly pursuing her path throuffh good repcnrt and 
bad report, having that exceUenoe in herself which ought 
to command all admiration, but bedimmed in the eyes of 

the world, by suffering, by misfortune, by calumny. Sir 

Walter Scott. 

WisB men make their enemies their instructors : fools ht 
fiome enemies to their teachers. 



Youth is no obstacle to th&fkvonr of God, nor to devotion 
to God*8 service. St. John was the youngest of the disci- 
ples ; but no ome was more favoured tmin he, nor men 
zealous in attachment to his Master. His example calls 
upon those who are entering upon their career of moral 
obligation and responsibility, to do that which the wise 
man calls upon them in words to do ; namely, to ** remember 
their Creator in the days of their youth :** and of this "i? e 
may be sure, that, if they do so remember him, he will not 
fbrget them in the time of a^e, nor forsake them when they 
are old and gray-headed. If youth present peculiar temp- 
tations to withcuraw us from the service of God, it endows 
us also with peculiar ability to serve bim. The strength of 
opening manhood is never so well employed, as in practis- 
ing subserviency to God*s i-evealed will, and in triumphing 
over its spiritual enemies : it lends a grace and a beauty to 
religion, and produces an abundant harvest of good works 
and of glory to God. ^Bishop Mant. 



Hb who cannot see the workings of a Divine wisdom in 
the order of the heavens, the change of the seasons, the 
flowing of the tides, the operations of the wind and other 
elements, the structure of the human body, the circulation 
of the blood through a variety of vessels wonderililly arran- 
ged and conducted, the instinct of beasts, their tempera 
and dispositions, the growth of plants, and their many ef- 
fects for meat and medicine : he who. cannot see all these, 
and many other things, as the evident contrivances of a 
Divine wisdom, is sottisbly blind, and unworthy of the 
name of a man. — — Jonbs of Nat/land. 



Children should be enured as early as possible to acts of 
charity and mercv. Constantine, as soon as his son could 
write, employed his hand in signing pardons, and delighted 
in conveying, through his mouth, all the favours he granted. 
A noble introduction to sovereignty, which is instituted foi 
the happiness of mankind.— J ortin. 



PAKAPHRASE OF PSALM LXXX. 

Thb vine of the incarnate Word 
Was planted by the mighty Lord, 

Near Jordan s sacred streams : 
*Twas nurtured in a lowly bed. 
By dews from heaven watered, 

And warmed by vernal beams. 

*Twas pruned and fenced around with care. 
Guarded from blight-infected air. 

And from the noxious worm : 
The briers and thorns that fiU'd the land. 
Were weeded out with pow'rfiil hand. 

To aid the rising germ. 

It spread a wide-extended root. 
Ana upward struck a healthfril shoot. 

Which cast its branches round : 
Her bouehs to distant ocean stray*d. 
And mignty streams beneath her shade 

Water d the thirsty ground. 

Why hast Thou laid her hedges low. 
That in may rush the forest he 

To revel o'er her root ? 
Why wilt Thou let the passer-by 
Stretch forth with bold impiety. 

To pluck her clustering fruit ? 

Let not wild beasts nor herding swine 
Uproot, O God I the precious vine. 

Which here Thy hand hath sown : 
That branch which Thou hast made so strong. 
For Christ's sake, let it flourish long. 

And be proclaimed Thine own. 

From heaven, O God 1 Thy resting-place. 
Shed forth, we prav, thy wonted grace. 

And cause Thy laee to shine ; 
When in unholy union join d. 
Zealot with Infidel combined. 

Threaten thy ciiltured vine. 

Thou showest, in 1^ sacred Word, 
That they shall be Thy branches. Lord ? 

Who still abide in Thee ; 
To whom but Thee, Lord I can we go, 
Who hast declared, no powers below 

Shall blight Thy hallow d Tree. C: 
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AXK!lVt:RSARlES IN FEBRUARY. 

BTONDAY. 26th. , " 

1601 Tl^ E^/ of Emx, one of Queen Eli»b«th> chief fcjountej. 
privately beheaded in the Tower of London, in his 34th year, 
for endeavouring to excite a popular insurrection against her 

1723 Sir ^^Ch^iitopher Wrtn, the illustrious architect of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, the London Monument, and many orthe m^rp- 
politan churches, died, in his 91st year. He was buned m 
the vaulte of St. Paul's. There is no particular monument to 
his memory in the Cathedral ; but, under the organ, and just 
over the entrance to the choiri^is a LaUn inscnpuon, which 
may be thus translated:— flwieotfc, lies Sir Ckrutopher Wren, 
arehiteet of thU Cathedral and City ; who lived ujwards of 
ninety years, not for hinuelf, fmt the puhlie benefit. Header ! 
do you §eek for hu monument 7 Look around I 

TUESDAY, 2eth. 

1723 Thomas D'Urfey, an ingenious poet and satirical wnter. whose 
wit and fiscetious manners made him be lamiliarly noticed by 
King Charles JI., died in London, in embarrasBed circum- 
stances. He was buried in St. James's Church, Westminster. 

1902 Dr.AlexaniorGeddett an eminent scholar and catholic divme, 
died at Paddington, near London. 

WEDNESDAY, 27th. 
Ember Wpe*;— The Ember days arc, the Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday after the First Sunday in Lent; and. it is enjoued, by 
the Canons of the Church, that deacons and ministers are to be 
ordained on the Sunday immediately following these Ember days. 

A variety of explanations of the.word ember have been given ; but 
that of Nelson aud Dr. Mareschal appears to be the most reasonable. 
They derive it from a Saxon word, importing a eWcuit or eourte ; " so 
that these Fasts being not oeeamnait but retaming each year in cer- 
tain courses, may properly be said to be Ember days, because they 
are Fasts in couru" ^ • », « 

1706 John Evelyn, author of Sylva, or a Discourte of Foreit Ti^, 
and other celebrated works, also one of the most illustrious 
natural philosophers that England has produced, died at 
Wotton^ m Surrey, his native place, in the 86th year of his 
age. 

THURSDAY,28th. 
1447 Humphrey, Duke of Ghuee$ter, Regent of England during the 
minority of Henry VI ., was assassinated in the prison of St. 
£dmond*Bbury, in Siiflfolk. He was buried in the church of 
St. Alban's, in Hertfordshire. He fell a victim to the mali- 
cious intrigues of Cardinal Beaufort. For his many rare and 
excellent qualities as Begent, he was styled, '* The Father of 
his Country.** 
1582 Oeorge Buchanan, the eminent Scottish poet and historian, died. 
The States of Scotland had appointed him to be preceptor or 
teacher of the young kins, James the Sixth,— afterwards Kins 
James I. of England. In his History of Scotland, he united 
the force and brevity of Sallust with the perspieuity and ele- 
gance of Livy. 

THE MONTH OF MARCH. 

When Romulus establishei a calendar for his newly-founded city, 
he divided the year into ten m»nths, and named the first month 
Marti us, in honour of his father. Mars, the heathen god of war. 
Ovid, however, says that the nations of Italy hadlong previouslv 
nameid one of their months after the same deity, but that they dif- 
fered in the place they severally assigned to it ; some making it tlie 
second, others the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, or even the tenth month 
of the year. Numa'Pompilius,.the successor of Romulus, added 
the months of Januarv and February to the Roman year, and 
reduced March from oeiaf the first month to third rank in his 
calendar, in which station it continued until the Christian church 
adopted the Season of Easter for the commencement of the year. 
In France this arrangement was again altered by an edict of 
Charles IX. in 1564, which decreed that the year should, from 
thenceforth, hejAn on the 1st of January. Ihis example was 
adopted by the Scotch in 159d; but, in England, the 25th or March 
continued to be the new year's day until the year 1752. 

Although this month was named by the Romans after the god of 
war. it was considered as under the more especial patronage of 
Minerva, the goddess of wisdom: it has always coninsted of thirty- 
one days, no su1»equent reformer of the calendar havin^g altered the 
arrangement of Romulus in this respect. March was considered by 
the Romans an unlucky month for the celebration of marriages. 
By our Saxon ancestors this montn, says Verstegan, was called 
Rhede or RETiiE-MoNATn, according to some authorities, to express 
Its general boisterousness of character, Rhede signifying in their 
interpretation rough or rugged ; but, according to others, from its 
being dedicated by them, before their conversion to Christianity, to 
their idol. Rued a. The name was afterwards changed to Lsnet 
MoNAT, or Length Month, because it is in March that the length 
of tlie day first begins to exceed that of the night. 

The month of Alarch is interesting in many particulars. Notwith- 
standing the boisterous winds and frequent storms, which have 
acquired for it the character of " coming in like a lion,'* yet we 
seem, at its very commencement, to be taking leave of the rigours of 
vrinter. The air, though cold, is generally clear, healthy, and free 
from damp and fogs ; the trees begin to put forth their leaves, the birds 
to «n^. and those who have taken shelter in our clime ft-om the intense 
*^orthem winter, are already returning to their native 
^lears, in fact, as if all nature was preparing to wel- 
of Spring, which comar^enceson the 20tn of this 
sun enters the constellation of Aries, or the Ram. 
i the weather jsenerally becomes milder, yielding 
genial rays ot the sun ; horn Tenture oat of tiidr 



hives, and flowers begin to stud the fields and nrdens, until Martfei 
which, according to tne proverb, has come in like a lion, " go«i oul 
like a lamb." 

The hieroglyphic, or pictorial r ep res e ntations of Mireh, htve 
generally consisted of a man, of a tawny colour and fierce aspecl, 
with a nelmet on his head, representing, in lact, the heathen 
god Mars. He is unaccompanied, however, by ajiy other war 
Gke ensign than his helmet : one hand holds a bunch of almoBMf • 
blossoms and other scions, the hand resting on a spade, while a 
basket of seeds hangs upon the same arm. llie other hand either 
holds or rests upon a ram, typical of the sign Aries. Onr great 
poet, Spenser, represents him as riding on a ram, and scattering 
sesd over the ground. 

Sturdy March, with brows full sternly bent 
And armed strongly, rode upon a ram. 
The same which over Hellespontus swam ; 
Vet in his hand a spade he also hent. 
And in a bag all sorts of seeds jsame. 
Which on the earth he strewed as be went. 
And fiird her womb with firuitftil hope of nourishment." 

A dry March is reckoned most favourable to the future prospecta 
of the gardener, the florist, and the husbandman ; and hence our 
country proverbs, A bushel of Mmrdi duet is worth a kingU ransom : 
A dry March never begs its bread ; and, on the other hand, March 
^roM [which would require a wet season to grow so early] ii«Mr did 
good. 

ANIVERSAHIES IN MARCH. 

FRIDAY, 1st. 
Dedicated to St. David, the tutelar or patron taint of Wales. St. 
David was of British parentage, being uncle to King Arthur : be 
was regularly educi^t^ for the priesthood, in the then fiunous mo- 
nastery of Bangor, and, about the year 677, succeeded to the arch- 
bishopric of Caerleon, the seat of which he removed to Menevia, e 
city in Pembrokeshire, where he had already founded twelve convents, 
and which was afterwhrds called St. David's, a name it still retains 
He died A. D. 6^, having reached the advanced age of 146 years. 
The natives of Wales stilfcelebrate the anniversary of their national 
saint, and wear, on St. David's day, a leek in their caps or hats; a 
custom said to have arisen from their having gained a great victory 
over the Saxons, from whom they distinguishea.wemselvas, on the dey 
of battle, by each man wearing a leek. Shakspeare places this event, 
however, at 'a much more modem period, referrins it to the ware of 
£d%rard III. in France. The anniversary of the Society of Ancient, 
Britons, established in London in 1714, is held on tfaisiUy. 
1533 Francis Rabelais, the celebrated r rench wit and writer, died. 
1711 The first number of the Spectator was publisbed. 
1792 The Emoeror Leopold If, died in his forty-fifth year, and was 
succeeded by his son, Francis II. 

SATURDAY, 2nd. 
St. Chad's Day. — ^There seems to have been no very conclusive 
reason for retaining this saint in the reformed Calendar, unless his 
having been an English bishop and a native of England may be ad- 
mitted. St. Chad was educated at the monastery of LindisCunc ; 
he was fifth bishop of the Mercians, and third bishop of Lichfield ; 
and died in the great pestilence of 673. His shrine, in Lichfiekl Ca- 
thedral, cost upwards of 2000/. m decorations, when that cathedral 
was rebuilt, 1296. 

1711 Nicholas BoHeau, the celebrated French poet and undaunted 
satirist,, died. He was bom in Paris, Nov. 1, 1636. H'm Art 
of Poetry has been pronounced the best composition of that 
und extant. ^ 
1788 Died, at Zurich, in Switzerland, his native place, Solomon 
Geune:r, author of The Death of Abel and several other works, 
which rank him high amongst the poets of Germany. 

1791 The Rev. John WesUy, the celebrated leader of the Methodists, 

died in London, at the advanced age of 88. It has been com- 
puted that he travelled 8000 miles every year, preaching three 
or four times daily, besides visiting the sick and superintending 
the concerns of his society. 

SUNDAY, 3rd. 
Second SuVday in Lent. 

The anniversary of the birtli of three English poets : Waller, bora 
1605: Davenant, born 1606; and Otway, bom 1651. 

1792 Died liohert Adam, the architect of the Adelphi, Lansdowne- 

house in Berkeley-square, and Luton-house, Bedfordshire. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF NATURAL CAVERNS AND GROTTOES. 



Thkrr aK few objecU in nature which more excite curio- 
aUf und aB'ect the ipiBf^nKtion, when visited for the first 
lime, tbnn Caverns, or those hollow plsxws of diflbrent 
eizea and formii, which are found in rocky billfti In varioua 
parts of the worid. The particular effect produced on the 
minds of all, by a partial obscurity, or a total seclusion from 
the light of dav, tRe ignorance of the extent of the place, 
and of the Una of danger* he may encounter, the silence 
and solitude, and the curious and singular forms which 
-laked rooks, destitute of their usual occompanimenls of 
vevetation, present to the eye, as dimly seen by the' faint 
raucted light of the toroh held in the traveller's hand, 
ooiMpire to produce a feeling rf kwe on his mind, which 
Vol. II. 



has an inexpreHible chann : and though these impresMoni 
can be but feebly conveyed by a written description, wii 
think that an account of a few of the principal oaves, 
which have been explored bv different travellers, will not 
be uninteresting to our teadets ; but we shall first give 
some general obBer^'ationa on these singular places, which 
will assist their comprehension of each particular desoiip- 

Caverns are usually found in rocks, composed of some 
species of limestone, and are supposed to be chiefly con 
lined Ut such, from its being more easily dissolved in water, 
to the agency of which these natural excavations are com 
manly attributed; if the great length of time, during whioh 
42 
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natural causes may operate, be taken into oonsideratiott, it 
cau be easily oomprebended how a small spring, commencing 
its operations in a narrow cleft of a son, chalky rock, may 
ffradually-hollow out, in the course of ages, a cavern sevenu 
himdred feet in extient. 

One of the most common appearances in caverns m lime- 
stone is the formation of what are called stalactites, fW>m 
t Greek word, signiMng distiUation or dropping. To 
explain these, a brief description of the mode of their 
production will hb necessary. 

Whenever water filters through a chalky or limestone 
rock, it cUssolves a port' on of it, and on reaching anv open- 
ing, such as a cavern, either at its sides or roof, it forms a 
dn>p, the moisture of which is soon evaporated by the air, 
leaving a small circular plate of pure lime or chalk; 
another drop succeeds in the same place, and adds, 
fW>m the same cause, a fresh coat of solid matter ; in time, 
these successive additions form a long, irregular, conical 
projection from the roof of the cave, whiifti is continuallv 
being increased by the f^sh accession of water, loaded witK 
calcareous or chalky matter, which it deposits on the out- 
side of the stalactite already formed in trickling down it, 
and adds to its length, by subsiding to the point, and being 
dried up as before ; in precisely uie same way in whic^ 
during nrosty weadier, icicles, which are stalactites of ice, 
3r frozen water, are formed on the edge of the eaves of a 
cottage roof, as every one has frequenuy observed. When 
the supply of water holding lime in solution is too 
rapid to allow of its evaporation at the bottom of the sta- 
lactite already formed, it naturally drops to the floor of 
the cave, and drying up there, in time it forms, in like 
manner, a staiacHte rising upwards iVom the ^^und, 
instead of hanging from the roof; but from their dtiferent 
mode of formation, they are more irregular in form, and 
seldom so long as tiie pendent one : these are called* for the 
sake of distinctTon, stalagmites. 

It frequently happens, where these processes are uninter^ 
ruptcd, that a statacHte hanging from the roof, and the 
stalagmite formed immediately under it, from its auper- 
abundant water, increase tiU they unite, and thus form a 
natural pillar, apparently supporting the roof of the grotto ; 
it is to the grotesque forms assumed by stalactitest and these 
natural columns, that caverns owe the beautiftil appear- 
ances, described in such glowing colours by those who 
witness them for the first time, llieview of the Grotto of 
Antiparos, which we have given, will convey an accurate 
idea of the appearance of a stalactitical cave. 

The colour and appearance of the chalky incrustations 
which line caverns, varies, of course, acccordinff to the 
nature of the rock in which they are situated ; when this 
consists of gypsum, or the stone which yields plaster of 
Paris, the stalactites are more varied in colour, and the 
crystals of the spars more brilliant than when the rock is 
common limestone; but these various appearances, how- 
ever beautiftil to the visiter of the cave, are uninteresting 
in description. It is chiefly from those in which variety of 
form, or other circumstances, concur to add interest to ttte 
place, that we shall select our examples ; this is remark- 
ablv the case with the cavern of the Guacharo, first visited 
and described by Baron Humboldt, of which we have 
friven an abridged account, and with those caves in Ger- 
many, in our own island, and elsewhere, in which the 
remains of animals are found, differing in forms and geo- 
graphical situation fh>m existing species, which throw so 
singular a light on the ancient nistory of our globe. But 
it need hardly be observed that our notices must, from the 
limits of this paper, be confined to a very few of the nu- 
merous caves of this kind found in different parts of 
the globe. 

POOLE'S HOLE. 

BxsiDBs the Peak Cavern, described in the 20th number 
of this Magazine, the limestone rocks of Derbyshue con- 
tain many natural grottoes of great extent and beauty. Of 
these the first we shall notice is that in the vicinity of 
Buxton, called Poole's Hole, from its having been, accord- 
ing to tradition, the residence of a celebrated outlaw of that 
name. The entrance is very narrow, and the first passage 
so low that the visitor cannot proceed walking uprignt; but, 
at the distance of thirty yards, this opens into a spacious 
eavern, the end of which is about 770 yards from the 
mouth. The ceiling and floor is enriched with chalky 
Halactites of great variety of forms, which have received 
names from their ftocied resemblance to domestic utensils. 
There is a path, which winds along the side of the cave, at 



some distance from the floor, which enables the viutor ts 
inspect these ttom different points ci view. 

SLDEN HOLE. 

At a short distance from Castleton, to the north-west of 
the village of Peak Forest, on the side of a gentle hill, is 
situated the celebrated cavern called Elden Hole. Its 
mouth is an irregular oval chasm, about ninety feet long 
and nine broad ; small bushes and underwood grow out of 
this crevice on each side, to the depth of thirty or forty 
feet : here the opening gradually contracts, and soon after 
turns to the west, so that the eye can no longer penetrate 
the obscurity. Its forbidding appearance gave rise, as 
usual, to most exaggerated statements, and by many it was 
believed to be bottomless ; at the depth, however, of seventy 
yards there is a landing, and at the bottom the interior of 
the chasm is found to consist of two parts, resembling ovens 
in form, and communicating with each other by a small 
arched passage. On the southern side of the inner one is 
a smaller opening, about seventeen feet long and six high, 
lined throughout with beautiful sparkling ^alactites, of a 
deep yellow colour ; and, facing the entrance, there is a 
column of ninety feet in height, composed of the same 
materials. On tlie northern side a larg^ stone is found, at 
the bottom of a rocky ascent of about sixty feet, by which 
the visiter gains access after descending again on the other 
side, to another oavem, entirely lined, as the former, with 
chalky incrustations of different crystalline forms and hues 
of yeUow. 

YORDA'S CAVE. 

In the- West Riding of Yorkshire, near tlie village of 
Thornton, in Lonsdue, there is a oelebrated cave, known 
by the above name. The entranoe to it is by a rude arched 
opening, about sixteen fbet by twenty in size, bearing some 
sught resemblance to the gateway of an old castle: through 
this access is soon gain^ to a oavem so lai^e, that the 
roof and walls can hardly be discerned by the light of the 
torches : a small brook, which runs through it, must be 
crossed, and then the curious forms of the stalactites de 
pending ttom the roof and walk begin to be perceivable : 
one is tanned the bishop's throne, sAd another the organ, 
from fancied resemblances to these objects. After entering 
a narrow passage of five or six yards, in which the roof ii 
apparently supported by stalactitical pillars, the cave con- 
tracts so much, that there is only room for one nerson to 
advance at a time, but the height is still consideraule ; heru 
the noise of a cascade is heard, which falls from an opening 
in the rock, fh)ra a height of sixteen or seventeen feet, into 
a ba^ at the bottom of a chamber, the roof of which is 
like a dome. There are other compartments of the cave on 
the left hand, curious to visit, but not admitting of any par- 
ticular description ; these are called Yorda s Bed-chamber, 
Yorda*s Oven, &c. from some traditional personage, of 
whom we can give no account. 

In this, as in the case of the Cavern of the Guacharo, the 
ezjcavation is obviously due to the suction of running water, 
and is consequently still in progress ; hence such caverns 
are being continually increased in size by one agency, 
while the same operating in another manner tends to fill 
them up, by the deposition of calcareous matter. 

WOKEY HOLE. 

About two miles from Wells, in Somersetshire, on the 
southern side of the Mendip Hills, is situated a celebrated 
cavern or grotto, called Okie or Wokey Hole : the opening 
is situated on the side, at about thirty or forty yards firom 
the base of the hill and is twenty feet high : it opens into 
a large vaulted chamber, from the roef of which calcareous 
depoBitions are constantly forming : the stalagmites which 
formerhr adorned the floor had a rather lingular destina 
tion, being cut off and sent to Alexander Pope, to contribute 
to adorn his artificial grotto at Twickenham ! A narrow 
and uneven passage leads from the first into a second 
apartment, rather smaller, but very similar in appoirance to 
the first; and from this, you pass into a third, which has a 
rounded ceiling and a fine stream of water running through 
it, about eight or ton feet wide, and tuo deep ; this sinks 
through a hole at the bottom of the cave, and reappears in 
the vuley at the foot of the hill, being (he source of the 
river Axe : the rest of the floor of this inner cave is com- 
posed of a fine sand. It has been said that trout and eels 
are occasionally found in the stream within the cave. 

In another part of this paper, mention is made of other 
oaves in this range of hills. 
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CAVES IN THE MENDIP HILLS. 

Thb limestone of these hills is intersected by numerous 
caves and fissures, which have been discovered at different 
times by workmen quarrying the ochre clav, with which 
they are generally lined and nearly filled. At the village 
of Hutton, near Barnwell, at an elevation of ftom three to 
four hundred feet above the level of the present sea, the 
workmen came to a fissure about eighteen inches broad and 
four feet long, which after continuing to a depth of twenty- 
four feet, opened into a cavern about twenty feet square, 
and four or five high, the floor .consisted of ochre, mixed 
with which, and strewed on its surface, were quantities of 
white bones, in the centre a large stalactite hung from the 
rooi^ and below it another rose from the floor which nearly 
met it ; in one of the walls, an opening about a yard square^ 
and eighteen in length, led to a second cavern, thirty 
feet in length and five in breadth ; both filled with ochre, 
mingled wiu bones as befi)re, of elephants, horses, oxen, 
and bears, which it appears must have been drifted in by 
diluvial waters, or have belonged to animals who had &llen 
in and perished. 

Anotner passage of about the same length, but twice the 
size of the former one, branched oft fix>m this second 
chamber ; this, as well as some others not excavated, was 
also filled with the ochre and bones. 

In sinking the shaft for a lead mine, through a limestone 
rock in Derbyshire, near Wirksworth, tlie workmen arrived 
at a large cavern, which was filled with a rubble of clay and 
stones, on gradually removing which, a communication with 
the field alK>ve,by a natural shaft which had been also filled 
up, was discovered, by the contents subsiding into the 
chamber as this latter was gradually emptied. In the mid- 
dle of the cave, and bedded in the rubbish, was found the 
entire skeleton of a rhinoceros, which had clearly been de- 
stroyed by the diluvial waters, and washed by them through 
the open shaft into the cave, together with the mass that 
filled it. 

CAVE OF PAVILAND. 

Thb chalk cliffs of the sea-coast of our island are liable to 
the f(jrniation of caverns, like the inland Umestone rocks 
which have been already mentioned : of these, one, called 
Goat's Hole, is in the face of a precipitous cliff, fifteen miles 
west of Swansea. The mouth of this is accessible only at 
low water, it being situated 100 feet below the level of the 
land above, but the beach slopes up to the entrance, so that 
the cavern may be entered, wluch is situated about forty feet 
above high-water mark. During violent storms, the waves 
wash into it, and some large stones just within the entrance 
being agitated by these, have, in process of time, worn 
holes in the floor of tlie cave, at the bottom of which they 
now lie ; while sea pebbles and shells strew the space near 
the mouth. The floor, however, rises rapidly inwards, and 
beyond the action of the present ocean, there is found the 
ruoble mingled with bones, before mentioned as occurring 
in similar recesses, the silent but convincing evidence of 
another and a mightier one. But what rendered this 
cavern still more interesting, was the discovery of the 
gioatei- part of a female skeleton, consisting of one side, the 
hand of the left arm being wanting ; with traces of some of 
the flesh, the rest of the skeleton had obviously been 
removed by digging, which had evidently been frequent, 
from the mingling of the remains of animals of antediluvian 
origin, such as the elephant, rhinoceros, bear, and hyaena, 
with fragments of bones, of sheep bearing distinct marks 
of having ser^'ed as human fiood. Close to the side of the 
female skeleton, where the pocket is worn. Professor 
Buckland, to whom we are indebted for this description, 
found about two handfhls of small shells, and ibrty to 
fifty firatgments of small ivory rods, ftom one to three quar- 
ters of an inch in diameter, and from ono to four inches in 
length ; together with bits of ivory rings which must have 
been four or five inches in diameter ; tl^se were apparently 
Tuade from the tusks and teeth of animals found in the 
eftve. Some IVagments of charooal, and a small flint which 
had been used in striking light, together with other articles 
fashioned out of ivory by hand, proved that the woman at 
least, if not others, had inhabited the cave at some very 
remote period. 

The remains of an ancient British camp eidsting on a 
bill immediately above the cavern, affords some clue as to 
the date of tins person's existence : and what is curious, the 
same species of sheU as those found with the skeleton, are 
»till used in a game by children in some parts of the 
nanntry, while ivory toys resembling those alluded to^ have 



been found in ancient British barrows . so mat rrom these 
and other concurring testimonies, it should seem that the 
female was cotemporary with the Roman possession of Great 
Britain ; thus forming an intermediate link in the chain oi 
historic records of past ages, not written by the hand of man. 

In the limestone cliffs of the southern coast of our island, 
there are several caves formed by the continued action of 
the ocean, such as the cavern in Anstey's cove, Daddy*s 
hsAe, Thunder hole, and others near Torbay, and some near 
Lulworth and the Isle of Wight. 

The f(^owing brief notice ^ other Caverns in different 
parts of the British isles, is all our limits will admit of. 
At Demalt, five miles from Duflon, in Westmoreland. 
Hetherburn Cave, near Stanhope, in Durham^ runs above a 
mile underground. In Yorksnire, tlie following are all 
noticed as curioeities in different local guides ; Gigglewick 
Scar ; Weathercot Cave, near Ingleton : Tiemhams Mine, 
Couiston Moor, and Hardrawkin. 

In Lancashire, Dunald Mill Hole, near Kellet, eight miles 
from Lancaster ; and Gin^line Cave, in Kingsdale. 

In Staffordshire, Thors House, or Thyrsis Cave, in 
Wotton Dale ; Ludchurch, between Swithomly and Wham 
ford, is two hundred and eight yards long, and forty or 
fifty deep. 

KIRKDALE CAVE. 

In the summer of 1821, a cavern was discovered near Kirk 
dale, about twenty-five miles N.N.E. of York, in a bank 
about sixty feet above the bottom of a small valley, and 
near to a public road. Some workmen who were quarrying 
this bank, cut across the narrow mouth of the cave, which 
had been choked up with rubbish and overgrown with grass 
and bushes, and fi*om this cause, as well as from its mac 
cessible situation, had hitherto escaped obser\'ation ; since 
then, about thirty feet of the bank have been cutaway, and 
the present etitraiice is a hole in the perpendicular foce of 
the quarry about three feet high, and five broad ; which it 
is only possible fur a pcr^-on to enter by creeping on his 
hands and knees. The passage contracts and expands 
irregularly, being i»umetiines from only two to seven feet in 
breadth, and from two to fourteen feet in height ; its main 
direction is E.S.E., ond its greatest length is 245 feet. It 
divides into several smaller passages, wliich have not yet 
been explored, being nearly choked up by the stalactites ; 
there aie but two or three places where a person can stand 
upright; these occur where the roof is intersected by 
fissures, which after continuing for a few feet, close 
gradually upwards in the limestone he \ above, and are 
from this circumstance thickly lined wiih stalactites ; the 
real floor of the cave is only seen, and that but partially, 
near the entrance ; further in, t^e whole of it haa been 
covered over with a bed of hardened mud, about a foot in 
average thickness, the surface of which was perfectly 
smootn and level when the rave was first opened, except 
where stalagmites had been formed on it by filtration from 
the roof : and where tlie stalactites had been formed on 
the sides they had, on arriving at the surface of this mud, 
spread ovei it like a thin crust of ice, obviously proving that 
tne chalkv deposits have been made since the mud 
had been introduced ; in some cases, where thebC incrusta- 
tions were thick, they formed a bridge quite across the 
floor, and were left in that fonn when the mufl vas cleared 
away from. beneath them: on the naked rocfcy floor stalag 
mitic coverings were also foimd, these had been covered 
over by the mud which must have ^oen introduced all at 
one time in a fluid state ; and having dried, the fbrmation 
of chalky depositions, which must have always be^n m 
operatun, continued, and has partially covered its surfaee. 

The mud just deserilied was fiUed with fhigments of 
bone» of a great variety of animals, all broken, and bear 
ing dko sppaanmee of having been gnawed by others, 
and, fhim meay corroborative circumstances, these appear 
to have been hytenas ; while the nones on which tJiey had 
preyed, aecording to the habits of that species, belonged to 
the fbllowing very distinct tribes of animals * tiger, bear* 
wolf, fisK, and weasel ; elephant, riunoceros, hippepotamua^ 
and horse ; ox and deer ; hare, rabbit, walarfmt^aiid nouar; 
raveiiB, pigeons, larks, and ducks. 

We ean here only give the general conelUsioiM al^iAidi 
ProAwsor Buckland, and other scientific men, have avrived, 
who have attentively examined these wonderful lemauis of 
animals, now so foreign to our climates ; but our feadm 
may rest assured that these oancluBions am logieaUy and 
carefully deduced firom the facts. It appears then, that tbi 
cave at Kirkdale was, during a long succession of yoMtt 
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the baliitation of numerout taynnas, who dragged into it 
the bodies of most of the other animals aboTe enumerotod. 
tor the purpou of preyine oq them ; and that the hycenas 
themselves, as they died or were killed by tliBir younger 
Mid stronger brethren, also served these for food. 

It thus is rendered certain, that there was a time when 
our wilds and forests teemed with animals now only found 
in hotter and southern latitudes, that many generations of 
these Uved and died, and were the ptev or the tyrants of 
others ; that the hynna, according lo tlie inslincts which 
still actuate it, dragged the bodies of those it killed or found 
slain, into their oens, and there devoured them at their 
leisure ; and that, flatly, some great cataistrophe brought 
destruction to the whole race, involving the remains of the 
dead in one mass ; since which other species of animals 
have alone inhabited this country, differing entirely in 
habits and manners from their predecessors. 

That the catastn^he alluded to was a deluge, there is DO 
doubt, and this, from its gradual approach, gave the existing 
living animals, who then inhabited the cave, time to escape, 
which accounts for the circumstance of no entire skeleton 
of a bynna being found in it ; the turbid waters, when they 
Oiled the cave, buried the animal remains, and, gradually 
evaporating, left them encased in a bed of mud; to be dis- 
covered after the lapse of many centuries, and to excite our 
admiration al the wonderftil power of the Creator of all 

KBNTS CAVBRN. NEAR TORQUAY. 
An extensive oavem known by this name, exiits in a 
limestone rock about a mile from Torquay. It is said to 
be nearly 600 feet in length, and varies in vidth from two 
to seventy fbet ; in some p*rta so low, as not to admit 
pen JUS but on Uieir hands and knees, and in others about 



six yards high ; fosBil bones of the some species ot 
antediluvian animals are found in il, buried in a similar 
mass of mud, and covered over with a crust or flooring of 
slalagmitic formation ; it also appears, from some relic* of 
human labours, to have boen made use of as a habitation . 
at the further extremity of the cavern, there is a pool of 

Our limits will not allow of, nor indeed is it consisieni 
with our present purpose to give fur^r examples of dis- 
coveries of collectionB of bones in caverns in our own 
country, all lending to ptove the former eibtence in it of 
animals, known not to have )teen Uving there &om the 
earliest recoids of human bistoty. Those who desire to read 
this page in the histoiy <f the world, written, if we may 
dare so to express ourselves, fbr the instruction of man by 
the hand of his Creator, may refer to Professor Buckland's 
valuable work JteKqitia DilitDiatm, from widcb we have 
selected most of the facts given in different parts of thii> 
paper, relative to this subject. 

One circumstance, however, we cannot re&ain from 
iHiticing bete, as showing that very inlsiesting deductions 
may be made by men of knowledge and sagacity, fttim 
minute facts which would escape common observation. 
Amonethenumerons fhigmenti of skeletons of antediluvian 
animals, the attentive naturalist fVequeDtly finds positive 
indications of the creature's .having, when living, suffered 
severe irguries from other beasts of prey, or by accident ; . 
and that according to the laws which govern oreaniied 
existence, these have been partially repaired durms the 
lifb of the animal. Thus Prwiessor S<emmerinR has in his 
coUeotion, the head of an antediluvian bynnoifrom which 
part of the nose, with the canine and incisor teeth, had been 
entirely torn away, and the skull otiiervise dreadfully 
lacerated by the fiuigs of some more powerftil animal, ana 
the individual had survived till the injuries hod been con 
siderably, and as for as possible, repaired. 

LIMESTONE CAVERNS IN GERMANY 
Clrtb, Assores. and caves, similar (o those described •■ 
fbund in England, occur in different parts of Germany 
in limestone, in such numbers as to preclude even enume- 
ration in suoh a paper as this; all present the same genaal 
phenomena as that of Ki Adale, containing a mass of dilu 
viai rubble, mingled with bones of animds now no longer 
inhabiting those countries, or even any parts of the globe. 
The fbrmation of stalactite also agrees in its appearanoe 
with that already described in the English cave ; but, of 
course, the pecuUarities of each case are much modified 
by the difKnent circumstance* of the natural features of 
the countries and (he habits of the animals ; thus, those 
caves which have never been entirely closed up, contain, 
along with the fossil bones of extinct species of bears, 
hysenas, &&, the remain* of animals that still exist ; and 
in the Cavern of Gailenreuth, one of the lai^est and most- 
celebrated of them, fragments of sepulchral urns, at lev' 
eOO yean old, have been Smnd. 
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The uudmI wbieh mkde these eavenu i(a dwellings be- 
fore the period of the deluge, «as the beu, u U demon- 
streted W the far greater qusjitit)' of the remuna of thni 
creataretDui of any other; and by these being found. in every 
state, both of subsequent decay, and of use in the animal 
when it died. These bean feeding ehielw on vegetables, 
and being only occasionally carnivorous, there are few re- 
mains of animals which apparently hi^ served tbeni tor 
food ; nor are the bones of such, when found, gnawed, as 
is the cose with thoee taken into caverns by hynnaa for 
that purpose. 

The principal caves of this kind above alluded to are, 
those of Scharifeld, in Hanover; Bauman's Hohle, in 
Blankenburg, which derives its liame from a miner, who, 
in 1670, ventured into it alone, to search for ore, and who, 
having lost himself, and wandered three days and nights 
in sohtude and darkness, at lencth found bis way out so 
exhausted by huoger, that he died immediately. Bid's 
Hiihle, about a quarter of a mile from the last, and named 
ftom a heathen temple, some traces of which still exist on 
the cliff above it ; no bones were found in this, &om its 
haying no opening at the period alluded to; but it is much 
visited on account of the beauty and variety of its stalac- 
tites, and the whole Hoor is covered to a considerable thick- 
nesa with staUj^mite ; it is divided in its length by rocky 
projections, which separate the compartments or chambers. 



over which the visiter* are obliged to climb by means of 
ladders. 

Round the city of Huggendorf, in Franconia, there an 
a varietv of caves of siouiar nature and contents, wbieh 
testify that the limestone table-land, in valleys and water- 
courses of which they occur, was, for centuries, the Seld 
over which thousands of gigantic bears and other wild 
beasls ranged unsubdued by man before the period of the 
deluge. 

Of these, Forster's Hiihle Professor Buckland states to 
be the most remarkable he had ever seen, for the beauty of 
its roof and the perfection of its stalagmite*. Its height 
varies from ten to thirty feet, and its greatest width is about 
ten yards ; in the side vaults, or recesses, which descend, at 
an anele of about forty-flve degrees, inio the main oham 
ber, the stalagmite has formed the appearance of cascadea 
of pure alabaster, waves of which seem to be ruahinK out 
at the bottom, to pour themselves into the staEnant lake ol 
the same substance, which forms the floor ; the rocky roof 
has been corroded into deep cavities, serrated by partitioni 
of every conceivable form and thinness, giving it the ap- 
pearance of a richly-fitted Gothic roof of a chapel, with 
pendent corbels, while beautifiil stalactites, dependmg f^m 
these pn^ections and reaching almost down to the floor, 
contribute by their delicacy to give additional richness ta 
this efi'ect 
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Another of these caves is called Zahnloch, or the " Hole 
ot Teeth," from the abundance of fossil teeth that have 
been taken fVom it. This is situated on the side of a hill. 
at a considerable height ; and, its entrance being visible 
from a distance, it has been known Trma a very early period. 
The principal chamber is sixty feet in length, and from 
twen^ to forty in breadth, but so low, that tncre are few 
places in which a person can stand upright. On one side 
there is a second cavern, much loftier ; in the middle of 
which is a large insulated block of stone, polished over its 
surface, as is conjectured, b^ the gambols of the bears which 
inhabited the cave ; this animal being accostomed to cUmb 
up any thing in its place of abode, as may be noticed of 
tiiose in the Zoological Gardens. 

The next of these German caverns we shall notioe is that 
of Gailsnbkvtr, which is the moat remarkable of all 
for the quantity and high slate of preservation of the bones 
found in it. We have given a section of this cave, copied 
from Professor Buckland's work, which will aSbrd our 
readers a good idea of the structure and contents of these 
wondeiftil places, with the manner in which U« diluvial 
deposits have been cerered over with stalagmite. 

The last that our limits admit of our mentioning is that 
of Kiibl-loch. This, which, in size and proportions, is 
nearly equal to a large church, contains on its floor, and 
eovenng this to a depth of six foet, hundreds of cart-loads 
of black animal dust, mixed with teeth, principally pro- 



about 1 000 years ; and it is probable that this was' the spot 
to which those animals, on feeling the approach of death, 
retired from the persecution of their turbulent companions, 
to end their existence in solitude and silenoe, as is the 
well-known custmn with most creature*. 
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It may b« mentioned, m conclusion, that caves and fis- 
sures analogous' to those we have described, and containing 
antedihivian bones, have been found in France, Spain, 
Italy, Dalmatia, Cfoatia, Camiola, Styria, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, aa wett as England and Germany. 



Iif the Carpathian Mountains, caverns are vei^ numerous. 
Two of these, Drachenhohle and Sziliacz, excite the admi- 
ration of common observers, fh)m the circumstance of their 
having a large quantity of ice formed in them during sum- 
mer, which melts at the approach of winter ; but, to those 
conversant with the laws governing the relative tempera- 
ture of the surface and interior of the earth, this pheno- 
menon presents nothing remarkable. 

Another grotto, situated on the left of the Danube, a 
little above the village of Ogradina, is celebrated for the 
defence which an Austrian general, Veterani, made with 
a few Mowers, against the Turks, in 1694. This cavern, 
whiclik is spacious enough to contain 1000 men, is inacces- 
sible, except by a narrow entrance, four feet hieh and two 
broad, and this is secured by an iron gate, ancu from em- 
brasures cut in the rock, it has the command of tibe naviga- 
tion of the Danube. There is something very painful in 
thus beholding the peaceful and beautiful works of nature 
made subservient to the bad passions of mankind. 

The province of Camiola is especially celebrated for the 
numerous and vast caverns it contains ; the principal dis- 
trict of these is what is called the Pear-tree Wood, one of 
the most considerable forests in Germany. Some of these 
caverns are said to be upwards of four miles in length, and 
in some instances they rise one above another in tiers, each 
being from twelve to twenty feet high, and lined with a 
neat variety of stalactites. The most noted of them are, 
the Magdalen Grotto, near Adelsberg ; tiiat of Lueg, St. 
Servio, near Trieste ; and titie Giotto of Corgnale ; but the 
most remarkable^ wklfc regard to the singular phenomenon 
tfa^cause, are those near the Lake Zirknitz. 

There are two openings in an a4Jaoent rock, which carry 
off the superabimdant water of the lake whenever it rises 
above the neight of itm base of them ; but, what is more 
singular, there are, at the bottom of the basin, several holes, 
through which the whole body of water suddenly disap- 
pears. When tida event is about to happen, tiie waters 
rush to these aaortores, and in about twenty days the whole 

ris laid £7 : no sooner does this take place, than 
rich soil is cultivated, an abundant vegetation soon 
covers, the spot, and in three months a harvest of hay and 
millet is gathered, and game is pursued in places where, 
shortly befbre, fish swam in their native element. There 
is no precise time fbr t^ase disappearances of this body of 
water: it has been known to occur and to be restored thrice 
in a twelvemonth ; when it does happen, however, the wa^ 
»ers constantly return' in about four months, and flow with 
violence back again through the same apertures by which 
'Jhey retreated ; and the basin is refilled again in twenty- 
/our hours.-*Super8tition and ignorance have attributed 
tiiis singular occurrence to supernatural agency, and it is 
regarded as a source of terror, though productive of benefit 
to the inhabitants. The real cause, however, is simplv the 
connexion, by means of the apertures at the bottom, with 
vast hollows m the adjoining mountains, which are usually 
filled with snow or water from other sources ; when this is, 
from anv cause, diminished, the waters of the lake rush in 
to supply the deficiency ; and when, on the other hand, 
rtiey becom* again fiiU, the water is fi>reed back into its 
former bam. 

QAVB8 IN THE WESTERN ISLES OF 

SCOTLAND. 

Thr island of Stalfa, one of the western isles of Seotfand, 
IS «riebrated finr a natural cave of singidar beauty. Thia 
was first visited by the late Sir Joseph Banks, who gave 
It Hm name of Fingal's Cave, f^m some information 
he ^tained of hia niide ; but it b known in the eounlry 
by the Qalie name <^ Uaimh-binn, the ** Cave of Musi^ 
probably from the eeho of the waves which wash iato 
It. The steep dift of the island are almost every whste 
composed of a peeoliar species of rock, resembling num- 
lar columns, known by tiie scientific name ^TbMMe 
At the highest part of the coast this cliff is lia ftet 
^e high water mark, and on the southern side, where 
^ cave IS situated, these columns are about two feet in 
diameter ; though each column is seldom, if ever, stiaight, 
yet the whole, in a mass, presento to the eye an appear- 



ance of regularity, almost architectural, which, though com 
monly exaggerated in drawings, is yet sufficiently striking 
to give the very peculiar character to this far-famed 
curiosity. 

At the eastern end, then, of a cliff of these colurins, the 
traveller discovers a cave, the sides of which are composed 
of them, supporting an irregular arch of rock, and pene- 
trating under the surface of the island to a depth of 227 
feet : the width, at the entrance, is forty-two feet, the height 
of the pillars on the left, or western side, is thirty-six feet, 
while on the other they are only eighteen, owing to a cause- . 
way, fbrmed of portions of the columns, running out into 
the sea at that part, which diminishes the altitude of the 
columns supporting the arch on that side. The height of 
the arehed roof diminishes as he advances into the recess 
from sixty-six feet, which is the distance from the surface 
of the water to the top at the mouth, to a height of fi fty^ 
var3ring to fbrty-fbur. The vaulted ceiling presents a sin 
gularly rich and varied effect, being, in some places, 00m 
posed of the ends of portions of basaltic pillars, resembling 
a marble pavement, and in others of the rough surfkce of 
the naked rock, while, in some places, stalactites mingled 
with the pillars in the recesses, suid, by the contrast of weir 
colours, to the pictorial effect, which is still further enhanced 
by the varying reflected light thrown from the sur&ce of 
the water, which always fills the bottom of the cave ; diis 
is nine feet deep at low water, and admits of persons reach- 
ing the end in a boat, in tolerably calm weather ; but when 
the boisterous gales of that northern clime blow into the 
cavern, the agitated waves dashing and breaking among 
the rocky sides, their roar, echoed with increase power 
from the roof, present to the eye and ear such a scene of 
grandeur as bias defiance to any description. The short 
columns, which form the natural causewav before mentioned, 
oontinue within the cave on each side, and form a broken and 
irregular path, which allows a skilfUl and fearless climber 
to reach the extremity on the eastern side on foot ; but it is 
a task of danger at all times, and impossible at high tide, 
or in rough weather. 

We cannot close this aceount better, than by quoting a 
passage on this subject from Dr. Maoculloch's ^ Description 
of the Western Isles of Scotland,** in which is contained 
not onl^ the most accurate account of this beautifril scene, 
in a scientific point of view, but the most pictorial that a 
man of taste and feeling can givB. 

" If too much admiration has been lavished on it by 
some, and if in consequence more recent visitors have len 
it with disappointment, it must be recollected that all de- 
scriptions are but pictures of the feelings of the narrator; it 
is, moreover, us unreasonable to expect that the same objects 
should produce corresponding efmcts on all minds, on the 
enlightened and on the vulgar, as that everv individual 
should alike be sensible of the merits of t^hidias and 
Raphael, of Sophocles and of Shakspeare. But if this 
cave were even destitute of that order and symmetry, that 
richness arising from multiphcity of parte, combined with 
greatness of dimension, and simplicity of style which it 

Eossesses ; still the prolonged length, the twilight gloom 
alf concealing the playful and varying effecte of reflected 
light, the echo of the measured surge as it rises and falls, 
the transparent green of the water, and the profound and 
fairy solitude of the whole scene, could not fail strongly to 
impress a mind gifted with any sense of beauty in art or in 
nature, and it will be compeUed to own, it is not without 
cause that celebrity has been conferred on the Cave ol 
Fingal." 

Besides the cave just described, Staffa contains eleven 
others ; two of which would have command^ the foremost 
rank among natural curiosities, if they had not be^i 
eclipsed by that of Pingal. The westernmost of these, 
which are also situated in the southern cliff of the island. 
is called,. Mac Kinnon's cave, or sometimes Cormorants 
cave ; it is more accessible by a boat than that of Ungal, 
not only from its greater breadth, but because the entranoe 
is ftree firom the rocks which narrow the channel and cause 
the sea to break into the former ; the mouth is about fifty 
feet in height at quarter ebb tide, and ferty-eight broad 
presenting a square opening ; ito length or depth is tw* 
hundred and twenty-four feet, and it is of nearly the sami 
dimensions throughout, except at the farthest end, wheitt 
the roof and walls approach a little, and a pebbly beach 11 
formed; the walls and ceiling, with sligfat exceptions, are 
even and smooth ; it not being ibrmed in amass of baaaftie 
columns and therefiwe being (testitato of the varied effected 
ite more justly celebrated rival. 
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The intermediate cave, called Boat cave from its being 
accessable only by water, though •comparatively insignificant 
in size, is strikingly beautiful from the greater symmetry of 
arrangement of Uie columnar cliff in which it is situated, it 
is fifteen feet high, and twelve broad, and about one hundred 
and fifty feet in depth. Its interior is plain and uninterest- 
.ng, resembling a gallery in a mine. 

The island of Egs^, another of the same group» on the 
west coast of Scotland, contains a cave at the south-eastern 
side, of considerable size, but possesing a more horrible 
celebrity from its having been the scene of a barbarous 
massacre of the inhabitants, belonging to the clan Macdo- 
nald, by the Macleods, the unbuned bones of the victims 
still are strewed over the floor ; and in the inmost recesses 
are found those of the last victims, who gradually retreated 
there to escape from the suffocating smoke and heat of the 
fires kindled at the mouth by their blood-thirs^ murderers, 
and to which they at last fell a prey ; when the desperate 
exertions by which these victims could alone attain these ^ 
final places of retreat are recalled to mind, some idea may 
be formed of the dreadfiil agony they must have previously 
endured, when, finding themselves cut off from aU possi- 
bility of escape, they resigned themselves to their fate, 
and awaited a slow and lingering death. These dark 
scenes in history ou^ht to convey a lesson to those who, 
from a blind perversity of intellect, regard those ages as the 
period of heroism and (j^randeur of the human race, and 
deplore the progress of avilization and n^nement t 

In many of the other islands in this quarter, are found 
caves of different sizes and forms ; but they are not inter- 
esting either for their physical structure ai d appearance, or 
for any traditions attacheid to them. 



In some caverns, especially those in volcanic countries, 
deleterious vapour and gases escape from apertures, which 
render them dangerous. The most celebrated of these is 
^iic jrROTTA DEL Canb, near Pozzuoli, four leagues fi-om 
Naples; it is a small cave, about twel^'e feet long, six 
broad, and eight high, from the floor of which carbonic acid 
gas, a species of air, well known, and fatal to life, is con- 
stantly arising. This, however, from its being heavier 
than the common air of the atmosphere, only lies at the 
/x}ttom of the cave, like a pool of water, so that no bad 
effects are felt from it by any person or animal tall enough 
to have their mouth abox'e the surface of the fluid ; but, 
when a dog is forced in he speedily becomes inanimate, and 
if kept long enough, would die ; if, however, he i^ brought 
out again in time, he recovers ; hence is derived the name 
of the place, which signifies the *' Grotto of the Dog.** 
This cruel experiment is made with some animals kept for 
the purpose, for a small remuneration, at the desire of those 
travellers who possess more curiosity than humanity, and 
more money than wit. 

The Grotta dei Sbrpi is another small cavern, of a 
similar description, eight miles from Braccano in Italy. 
The hissing noise made by the air in escaping from the nu- 
merous apertures in the rock, gave rise to an absurd belief 
that serpents issued from them, and lepers and other per- 
sons suffering from cutaneous complaints, finding the warm 
air beneficial to them, asserted that they were "licked 
whole again by these reptiles.** 

THE GROTTO OF ANTIPAR08. 

Antiparos, a small island in the Archipelago, about six- 
teen miles in circumference, and about a mile east of 
Pares ; is celebrated for a remarkable cavern, of great 
extent and beauty : it is supposed to have been known 
from a remote period of antiquity, there being two inscrip- 
tions on natural pillars near the entrance, bearing the names 
of several persons celebrated in Grecian history; and, 
there' exists a tradition among the inhabitants of the island, 
that Antipater and others, who conspired against Alexander 
the Great, took refuge there from pursuit, on the frustra- 
tion of tlieir designs. However this may be, either all 
knowledge of the interior was lost, or terror prevented any 
body from again exploring it, till Magni, an Itahan in the 
seventeenth century, entered it ; after him, it was visited 
by Tournefort and others, who have given more exact 
accounts of its structure, and removed the fabulous and 
exaggerated tales related of its splendour and magnifl- 
•ence, as well as of the dangers of visiting it. 

The entrance is by a low arch, about tiiirty feet wide, 
which presents itself in the face of a cliff, this is diyide<l 
lato separate parts, by the i^illars above alluded to, to one 



of which a rope is fixed, to assist the ourioiu in desoending 
and returning from the grotto. A series of desoents ot 
different degrees of declivity and length, separated by 
level landing places, as it were, conducts the traveller abont 
half way down, when a long and gentle descent, rendered 
very slippery by the moisture which is constantly exuding 
from the rocks, renders it necessary to him to avail himself 
of the assistance of the rope, or to desooAd by means of a 
ladder. On turning a rock at the bottom of this passage, 
which seems to close the entrance, he finds himself in a 
vast haU, the magnitude of which cannot be perceived by 
the faint light of the torches borne by the goiaes, tendered 
still inore obscure by the humid exhalations which fill the 
space. The sides and roof axe covered with immense 
incrustations of calcarewis matter, which form eidier 
stalactites, depending from above, or irregular pillars rising 
from the floor, and several perfect columns reaching from 
this to the ceiling have been formed, and are still in tiie 
process of formation, b^ the union of the stalactite ftoai 
above with the stalagmtte below. All these being composed 
of matter slowly deposited, have assumed the most fiuitastic 
shapes, while the pure white and glitterins spar beautifrilly 
catches and reflects the light of the torcnes, in a manner 
which causes all astonishment to cease at the romantic tales 
told of the place, of lanes of diamonds and ruby walls, the 
real truth, when deprived oi all exaggeration, is, however, 
auite sufi^cient to excite admiration and awe. Some oi 
these concretions form a kind of thin curtain, which is 
transparent when torches are placed behind it. The fbrms 
of all the depositions being governed by that of the fissures 
in the rock, from whence the matter exudes ; and thus, 
when tViese are long and narrow, a thin veil as it were, is 
deposited. 

In the middle of the great halU as it is called, there is 
a remarkably large and fine stalagmite, more than twenty 
feet in diameter, and four and twenty high, this v termed 
the altar J from the circumstance of the Marqnis de Nointel, 
Ambassflidor from Louis XIV. to the Sultan, having caused 
a high mass to be celebrated in the Grotto in 1673. The 
ceremony was attended by 500 persons, and the* place was 
illuminated by 100 large wax torches, and 400 lamps, 
burned in it day and night, for the three days of tne 
Christmas festival. This event the Marquis caused to be 
recorded in an inscription cut on the base of the altar. 

That the sight of such a natural temple, should excite a 
feeling of grateful devotion to the Author of all good, is 
natural to every thinking right-minded being, who may 
visit the place ; but a simple prayer, suggested by a purer 
faith, we conceive, would be a more acceptable offering to 
be made in it, than the ostentatious ceremony of the French 
nobleman. 

The length of the grotto, fh>m the entrance to the far- 
ther end of the part as yet visited, is about 1000 feet ; the 
breadth of the hall is 300, and the floor of the lowest part 
is about 254 feet below the surface of the earth, but the 
whole extent of the cavern is feu- from being known, many 
recesses not having been explored. . 

As examples of other grottoes or caverns celebrated for 
the beauty of their stalactites, but which do not require, for 
causes already given, any detailed description, we may 
mention, that of Arcy sur Eurb, near to Vermanton, 
which is of considerable extent; and the Grotto op 
Balmb, between Grenoble and Lyons, through M'hich a tor- 
rent runs, which is said to have a subterraneous course of 
two kilometres in length. 

Baron Humboldt, m his Personal Narratwe^ gives an 
account of a remarkably interesting cavern, in the province 
of New Andalusia, about three short leasues fWnn the con- 
vent of Caripe, and called the cavern of tne Guacharo. 

A narrow path led the travellers across a fine verdant 
plain, when they turned westward, and were guided by a 
small river, which issues from the mouth of the cave. 
During three-auarters of an hour, they continued to ascend, 
sometimes walking in the water, and sometimes between 
the tonrent and a wall of rocks, by a path rendered slip- 
pery and fatiguinff by masses of earth and trunks of fallen 
trees, which Siey had to surmount. On a sudden turn of 
the road, which winds like the stream, they found them 
selves before the immense opening of the grotto. Baron 
Humboldt states that the aspect of the place was majestic, 
even to an eye accustomed to the picturesaue scenery of 
the Alps ; he had visited the Peak Cavern, m Derbyshire^ 
and was acquainted with the different caves of Franooniiu 
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tbe Hars and Carpathian mountainB, and the uniformity 
generaiW. observable in all thete, led him to expect a 
.scene of a sinilar character in that which. he was about to 
visit ; biit the reality far exoteded his expectations ; for, if 
the structure of the cave, and the yariety and beauty of 
the stalactites resembled those he had elsewhere witnessed, 
the migesty of equinoctial vegetation gave an individual 
character and indescribable superiority to the entrance of 
the Cavern of the Guacharo. 

The entrance is a vaulted arch, eighty feet broad and 
seventy-two feet high ; the steep rock that surmounts this 
openinff is covered with gieantic trees, mixed with creep- 
ing and climbing plants and shrubs, brilliant with blossoms 
of the richest cmours, and the most varied forms*. These 
form natural festoons, which hang before the mouth of the 
cave, and are gently agitated by the passing currents of 
air. What a contrast between such a scene and the gloomy 
entrances to the caverns of northern climes, crowned with 
oaks and sombre larches ! But this luxuriant vegetation 
was not alone confined to the exterior ; the traveller, on 
following the banks of this subterranean stream into the 
grotto, Iraheld them with astonishment, adorned for thirty 
or forty yards with the Praga palm-tree, plaintain-leaved 
heliconias, eighteen feet high, and arums that resembled 
trees in their size ! 

It was not found necessary to light their torches till they 
had reached the distance of 430 feet, owing to the continuous 
direction cf the cavern, which sUloWs the light of day to 
penetrate thus far ; and when this began to ftiil, the hoarse 
cries of the nocturnal birds, whence the place derives its name 
and celebrity, began to be audible from a distance. The 
Guacharo is about the size of a common fowl, and resem- 
bles in form the vulture tribe, with a beak surrounded by 
stiff hairs; its plumaffc is of a dark blueish gray, mixed 
with small str^iks of UaidL; white large heart-shaped 
spots, bordered with black, mark the head, wings, and tail ; 
it is strictly a nocturnal bird, and is almost the only one 
which does not prey on animals, its food being fruits. The 
shrill, discordant noise made by thousands of these birds, 
bvought from the inmost recesses of the cave, and rever- 
berated frontthe (LTched roofs, form a clamour of which it 
is* impossible to. form an idea. Their Indian guides, by 
fixing torches to the ends of lon^ poles, showed the tra- 
vellers the nests of the bird, which were constructed in 
fUnnel-shaped holes, with which the roof of the grotto was 
pierced in all directions, and generally at about sixty feet 
above their heads. 

There is an annual destruction of these birds by the 
Indies, who obtain from their young an oil much used in 
that country. They bring down the nests by means of long 
poles, and many thousands of the old birds are killed while 
endeavouring to defend their helpless progeny ; they keep 
hovering over the heads of their enemies uttering the most 
discordant cries. The young that fall with the nests are' 
immediately opened, and a thick layer of fet that is found 
in their intestines is melted down in: pots of clay, and is 
known by the name of guacharo butter (Mantecaor Aceite) 
it IS half liquid, transparent, without smell, and may be 
kept a year without becoming rancid, and, according to the 
Baron who ate it at the convent, where no other oil is used, 
it imparts no disa^eable taste or smell to the food dressed 
with It. The habits of the bird, excluded from daylight, 
using little exercise, and feeding on vegetable food, acppunt 
for we production of this quantity of fat in a manner ana- 
log^ous to that in which geese and oxen are known to 
become large by similar modes of treatment ; the quantity^ 
of this oil obtained, bears but a small proportion to the 
carnage thus made annually by the hunters; they do not 
obtain more than 150 or 160 bottles, of about sixty cubic 
inches each, of pure manteca; the rest, which is less trans- 
parent, is kept in earthen vessels. 

There are two causes why this destruction of the birds at 
the oiUharyestt as it iti termed, have not extirpated the 
race ; one is, that the Indians are prevented by supersti- 
tion fh>m penetrating very far into the interior of the cavern, 
and the other, that neighbouring caverns, too small to be 
penetrated by man, afford a place of security to them to 
breed and multiply in ; at least it appears that no per- 
ceptible diminution of their numbers has been observed. 

* For the sake of our botanicail readers, we may state, that among 
these the Baron enumerates a Dendrobium (&milyOrchide«),v^ 
foiden flowers, siMtted with black, and three inches long! A 
Bignonia, with a violet blossom ; a purple Dolichos, and a magnifi- 
cent Solandra, the deep orange flower of which has a fleshy tube, 
^ur mches long. 



The travellers in continuing to explore the cave, kollo^ed 
the banks of the stream which issues from it, and is from 
twenty to thirty feet wide ; they pursued this course as fhr 
as the hills formed of the calcareous depositions admitted. 
When the torrent wound among high masses of stalactites, 
they were often obliged to descend into the bed of the 
stream, which is only about two feet in depth ; on its banks 
they obser\'ed great quantities of palm-tree wood, the n> 
mains of trunks tbie Indians made use of to climb to the 
nests which they could not otherwise |;et down. 

Still punning the course of the nver, the cavern pre- 
serving the same width and height to the distenoe of 1458 
feet from the mouth; the travellers, on turning round, were 
struck with the singularly beautiful apj^arance which a 
hill, covered with the richest vegetation, immediately 
fronting the entrance of the grotto, presented ; this, bril- 
liantly illuminated by the sun's rays, and seen through the 
vista of the dark cave, formed a striking contrast to the 
surrounding obscurity; while the lar^e stalactites depending 
from the roof were relieved against the luminous back- 
ground of verdure. After surmounting, with some difficulty, 
an iibrupt rise in the ground where the stream forms a 
small cascade, they found that the cave diminished in 
height to forty feet, but retained its original direction : 
here a blackish mould was found, either brought by the 
rivulet, or washed down from the roof by the rain-water 
which penetrates the crevices of the rock ; and in this, to 
the delight of the travellers, they found seeds growing, 
which had been brought thus far into the cave by the birds, 
but so altered by the deprivation of light, that they could 
Hot even recognise the species of plant thus produced nnder 
such unfavourable circumstances It was found impossible to 
persuade the Indian guides to.advance further ; tne cries of 
the birds, rendered still more horrible by the contraction of 
the cave, had such an effect on their minds, that they abso- 
lutelv reifused to proceed ; and to the regret of Humboldt 
and his friend, they were compelled to retrace their steps. 

In the district of Lasco, in Mexico, between the vfllages 
of Chamacasapa and Tchnieotepee, there is a suite of 
cayems in limestone mountains, through which also sub- 
terranean riven pass. 

The peculiar liability of limestone rocks to be perforated 
with caverns and ftssures, causes frequent examples of tlie 
riven and streams traversing countries where they abound, 
to be suddenly ingulfed and afterwards to reappear. 
Besides the examples just given, and the mention made of 
one in Okey Hole in another part of this paper, we may 
cite in our own country the Manifold, which passes beneath 
the limestone hills about three miles south-west of Ecton- 
mine in Stafibrdshire, and after a passage through caverns 
four miles in length, re -appears near Ilam. The Hamps 
river breaks out from the ground near the same place ; 
the Ribble, the (Jreta, and several others, are also subter- 
ranean streams. 

We have thus endeavoured to give our readere an ac 
count of a few of the principal features that render these 
natwal excavations interestii^ig. In a subsequent Number 
we shall perhaps renew the subject of Caverns, with a 
description' of some of the most celebrated artificial caves» 
cut in rocks, for the purposes of religion, interment, habi- 
tation, concc^alment, Sc. ' ' 
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THE MICROSCOPE. 
No. I. 

The invention of the Mieroscope disclosed to the 
eye of the philosopher, the naturalist^ and the carious 
inquirer into the wonders of the creation, a new 
world of minute animals, the existence of which 
was until that time unknown. By the power of this 
instrument, it was discovered that every drop of im- 
pure water contained thousands of living creatures, 
some of which, although invisihle to the naked eye, 
yet bore the same proportion to others, still more 
minute, that the gigantic whale does to the smallest 
inhabitant of the deep. 

In the infancy of the knowledge acquired by this 
instrument, the rapid and apparently hostile move- 
ments of the larger kind of these creatures among 
their smaller companions, induced a belief that they 
devoured each other; but later observations have 
rendered it nearly certain that they exist entirely on 
vegetable food. 

In addition to this demonstration of the immensity 
in number of the animal kingdom, the structure of 
vegetables, and the hitherto invisible parts of human 
and comparative anatomy were made clear to the eye, 
and the theories of philosophers were in some cases 
established, and in others proved to be without 
foundation. In this manner this most curious in- 
strument was productive of effects as useful as they 
were interesting. The corallines and sponges had 
long been considered as belonging either to the ve- 
getable or mineral kingdom, but by means of the 
microscope, their little architects were at last dis- 
covered, and their minute cells proved to be the habi- 
tations of living creatures; and the great theory of 
the circulation of the blood was made as palpabk to 
the eye, as the most simple visible truth. 

In directing the attention of the observer to the 
different objects in nature or art, which are most 
worthy of notice, or most curious in their structure, 
we shall point out, in the. first instance, such as occur 
in what has hitherto been considered the lowest 
state of animated nature, — ^the infusoria, or animal- 
cul» (very small animals), which, as already noticed, 
are found in stagnant waters, both fresh and salt, 
but more parricularly in stale vegetable infusions. 

The smallest creature yet discovered, is the monad, 
monas termo, so cidled from monas, unity, and terma, 
an end; since it has been snpposed to be the end, or 
lowest limit, of animal life. The group of small 
figures like grains of sand to the right of the top of 
the circle, represents several species of this genns ; 
the form of the whole is that of half-transparent 
globules of different sizes. At first sight, they seem 
to be without the least appearance of mouth, or any 
trace of organization whatever; but the Kcent disco- 
veries of Professor Ehrenberg, of Berlin, have proved 
that we have no right to conclude organization does 
not exist, merely because our limited powers of sight 
are incapable of perceiving it; for even this, the 
smallest of the infusory aninuds, which all natu- 
ralists had hitherto considered to be a perfectly 
simple body, nourished entirely by absorption, has 
been proved, by the patient experiments of Dr. 
Ehrenberg, to be at least in possession of four dis- 
tinct stomachs. 

The method employed to discover the vessels in 
these curious creatures, is extremely ingenious and 
simple ; it consists in nothing more than supplying 
Uiem with vegetable colouring-matter for food. Al^ 
many experiments, it was £)und that indigo, cw- 
mine, and sap gceen, answered the purpose better 
tLan any other substance. 

The method of applying it is this : — a drop of 



water containing the animalcula, bdng placed upon 
the slip of glass usually employed when examining 
these objects, a small quantity of a solution of the 
colouring-matter is added to it, by means of a camel- 
hair pencil. Another drop of clear water is then placed 
near the first, and this last drop is brought un<kr the 
microscope ; so that, by drawing a fine point from one 
to the other, some of the animalcul«e from the coloured 
drop will escape into the clear water, and their sto- 
machs and alimentary canal being filled with the 
coloured liquid, will be thus rendered perfectly visible. 

In employing these coloured liquids, it is absolutely 
necessary they should be perfectly pure and unadul- 
terated ; the least mixture of metallic substances will 
either kill the animalcules, or, at least, cause the 
colouring-matter to be rejected. 

The volvox, or whirler, on the same side of the 
circle, but lower down, is larger than the monad; 
and one species, volvax glohator, is of sufficient size 
to be visible to the naked eye. The curious move- 
ment of these creatures is sure to attract the atten- 
tion of the observer; they are almost constantly 
rolling round, with a greater or less degree of swift- 
ness, as if turning upon an axis. 

The genus vibrion, so caUed from the vibrating, or 
wavy motion of all its species, which differ extremely 
in form, as may be seen by referring to the figures 
at the top of the circle, is very interesting; one 
species appearing like groups of animals attached to 
each other, and assuming various arrangements. 

The Proteus, or changeable animalcula, is con- 
tinually altering its shape in the most curious man- 
ner; the figures in the engraving, on the left, near 
the top, will explain, much better than any description, 
the different forms the same individual can assume. 

The creatures we have already described, are, in 
prop<Mtion to their size, of considerable thickness or 
plumpness of figure ; the next in order are compara- 
tively flattened, or else cupped, or somewhat like a 
shallow bag ; and some are furnished with appendages 
like tails, or partially covered with the appearance of 
hair*. 

We now come to a higher class in the scale of ani- 
mation, the Polypi, many feet, so named ftorxk the 
number of cirri, or feelers, which surround their 
mouths, and are figuratively termed feet ; some are 
fixed to solid substances, and others are perfectly free in 
their movements. An instance of the former is shown 
on the right hand at the bottom of the circle ; it is 
called Vorticella senta, and the engraving beneath 
the circle is a greatly-magnified representation of the 
internal arrangement of its organs of life, as shown 
by Dr. Ehrenberg. 

The Rotifer, or Wheel-insect, on the right hand in 
the circle, belongs to this class, and is extremely 
curious and puzzling in its construction ; when in 
motion, it seems to be impelled by means of two 
wheels, one on each side of the front part of the 
body ; these wheels appear as if they turned upon an 
axis, but if this were really the case, it would imply 
their complete want of connexion with the body of the 
animal, a thing utterly impossible. The truth sC^ms 
to be that the minute feelers, with which the felloes 
of these delicate wheels are furnished, are moved with 
so much rapidity as to deceive the eye, and prevent 
the true motion from being perceived. 

The slender worm- shaped figures on the left of the 
engraving, are called Microscopic Eels, and are readily 
found in sour paste or stale vinegar ; they appear to 
be more perfectly organized than any of the other 
objects represented. 

It is not to be expected that the whole of the' 

* See the lower ptn of the drele. 
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ereatures represented in the circle are to be fonnd in 
one drop of water, or even at one season of Die year, or 
in the same country ; it is only by constant attention 
to the subject that the observer can be expected to 
nie^ with the greater number of the forms represented 
above. The readiest mode of obtaining them is by 
placing in a number of open-mouthed phials, half 
filled with water, bits of straw, peppermint, dead 
leaves, and other vegetable substances, and after a 
few days, if the weather is mild, or the room in which 
they are placed tolerably warm, a drop taken from 
any of them, and placed under the microscope, will 
exhibit some of these curious creatures ; and, in 
general, the longer the infusions are kept, the more 
numerous the animalculse will be ; stagnant puddles 
in leadeti gutters are the most likely places to meet 
with the wheel insects, especially in warm weather. 

As, when speaking of any object, allusion is fre- 
quently made to the number of times it is magnified, 
it will be well always to bear in mind the meaning 
of this expression. When any thing is said to be 
magnified nine times, that is, so as to appear nine 
times its real size, it is not to be supposed that the 
object win appear nine times the length, and nine 
times the width, for that would be eighty-one times 
its natural size ; but three times its lengthy and three 
times its width; this may be illustrated by the 
annexed diagram. 

The square a is the original size of 
the object which is magnified to three 
times its length, and as much in width ; 
but, by inspecting the diagram, it will 
be clear that the representation is nine 
times the natural size. The same rule, 
of course, applies to every other proportion. 

To discover how much an object is magnified, we 
have to divide the number of inches at which it can 
be seen most clearly by the naked eye (which is on 
the average eight), by the distance at which the image 
is perfect under the magnifying glass ; so that if the 
distance at which we are obliged to hold the glass 
from the object is one inch, it is magnified eight times 
in length, and eight times in height, or actually 
sixty-four times. If the distance is half an inch, 
its appearance will be twice that size, and so on. 

The above calculation only holds good when single 
lenses or glasses are employed : to calculate with 
exactness the magnifying power of a compound 
microscope, is not quite so simple an operation, and 
it is necessary to know the foci of ^e different lenses 
of which the instrument is composed. 

A method, however, which approaches nearly to 
the truth, may be very easily put in practice -, it is 
as follows. When observing the magnified appear- 
ance of the object through the microscope with one 
eye, let the other, instead of being closed, be directed 
to a common rule, marked with inches, and held at 
such a distance as to be clearly visible, that is, about 
eight inches ; then, by comparing the enlarged appear- 
ance seen by one eye, with the inches as seen at the 
same time on the nde by the other, the power of the 
instrument may at once be seen, if the real size of 
the object is known. Thus, if its length is one 
quarter of an inch, and it appears, when seen 
through the glass, to be equal to two inches, as seen 
on the rule by the naked eye, it is clear that it is 
magnified eight times in length, or sixty-four times 
in magnitude. 

Hb that smarts for speaking truth hath a plaster in his 
own conscience. Fullkr. 



Wb are not disarmed by being disincumbered of our pas- 
fions.—— -Busks. 



HOW HE MUST LIVE THAT 
LIVES WELL. 

He who neglects his duty to himself, his neighbour, 
or his Grod, fails in something that should make life 
commendable. For ourselves, we need order 5 for 
our neighbour, charity j and for our God, our reve- 
rence and humility • and these are so linked one to 
another, that he who lives orderly cannot but be 
acceptable, both to God and his fellow-creatures. 
Nothing jars the world's harpiony like men who 
break their ranks. One turbulent spirit wiU disturb 
even the calmest kingdom. We may see the beauty 
of order in nothing more than in some princely pro- 
cession ; and though, indeed, the circumstances and 
ceremonies belonging to state are not intrinsically 
necessary to government, yet, by a secret work- 
ing in the minds of men, they add a reverence to it. 

Did every man keep his own life as he ought, what 
a state of concord would a world, a kingdom, a city, 
a family be ? But, being so inimitely disjointed, it is 
necessary that some should afford their help, and be 
charitable. If none were to repair the breaches, how 
soon would all lie levelled in demohshments ? Love is 
so excellent, that, though it be but to one*s self alone, 
yet others partake and find the benefit. Without 
charity a man cannot be sociable, and take away that, 
and there is little else that a man has to do in the 
world. How pleasant can good company make his 
life beneath ! Certainly, if there be any thing sweet 
in mere humanity, it is in the intercourses of beloved 
society, when every one shall be each other's coun- 
sellor, each other's friend, and mine, and solace : 
and such a life as this I take to be the most pleasing 
to God, as well as to man. But yet this cannot be 
truly pleasing, unless a man be careful to give to 
God the honour that he owes hinl. 

When a man shall do these things, and perform his 
duty to his Maker, he shall find a peace within, which 
shall fit him for whatsoever befalls. He shall not fear 
himself, for he knows his course is order. He shall 
not fear the world, for he knows he has done nothing 
to injure it. He shall not be afraid of heaven, for he 
knows he there shall find the favour of a servant, of 
a son, and be protected against tiie malice and spleen 
of Sattm. Let me live thus, and I care not though 
the world should mock at my innocence. 

Feltham's Resolves, 

St. Jeromb relates that " the blessed .Apostle John, 
living at Ephesus to extreme old age, was with difficulty 
carried to church in the arms of the disciples, and beine 
unable to make a long discourse, every time they assembled, 
was Wont to say nothine but this, ' Little cliildren, love one 
another.' At length, the disciples and brethren who at- 
tended, tired of hearing so often the game thing, said, ' Sir, 
why do you always say this ?' Who then made this 
answer, worthy of himself, 'Because it is the Lords 
command ; and if that idone be done, it is sufficient."— 
Dr. Lardner. 

Friendship is not inconsistent with the spirit ard princi 
pies of the Gospel. It is not indeed the subject ol an in 
junction, as if the formation of particular attachments were 
a du^ to be practised : but it as certainly is not forbidden, 
as if It were a vice or a weakness to be avoided. In several 
passages of our Lord's teaching, the existence of friend- 
ship, and the natural disposition of the heart of man towards 
it, are recognised plainly and with complacency : and the 
example of his conduct, in admitting St. John to a special 
share of his intimacy and regard^' is a proof that fiiendshr 
needs not to be discouraged. Charity tor all men, brotheny 
love for all our brethren in Christ, is unquestionably pre 
scribed to us : but such regard and good-will for all is not 
incompatible with a higher degree of affection for some. 
And surely if amongst the twelve, whom our Lord selected 
for his constant companions, there was one peculiarly 
distinguished as " the disciple whom he loved," we need not 
scruple to love some more than others.*— Bishop Mant. 
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NEWGATE. 

Thk annexed engraving is a representation of one of 
the principal entrances into London when it was a 
city begirt with walls, and is not only interesting as 
a pictnreaque view of an old portal of the city, but 
from its having been the principal prison of London, 
from the reign of Henry the Second to the beginning 
of the reign of George the Third. 

The account given by Stowb, in his Ch-onieUt of 
London, of the cause of the erection of this New-gate, 
— a name that the prison retains at the present time, — 
is so circumstantial and curions, that wc cannot state 
the or^n of this stnictore better than in his own 

" This Gate was first erected abont the reign of 
Henry the First, or oif King Stephen, upon this occa- 
sion : the cathedral church of St. Pant being bomt 
about the year 1086, in the reign of William the 
Conqueror, HanrttiuB, then Bishop of London, re- 
paired not the old church, as some have supposed, 
but began the foundation of a new work, such as 
men then judged would never have been performed, 
it was so wonderful for height, length, and breadth ^ 
as also in respect it was raised upon arches or vaults, 
— a kind of workmanship brought in by the Nor- 
mans, and never known to the artificers of this land 
before that time. After Mauritius, Richard Beau- 
more did wonderfully advance the work of the said 
church, purchasing the large streets and lanes round 
about, wherein were wont to dwell many lay people. 



which ground he began to compass about vtith a 
strong wall of stone and gates. 

By means of this increase of the church territory, 
the high and large street stretching from Aldgatc, in 
the east, to Ludgate, in the west, was in this place 
so crossed and stopped up, that the carriage^ through 
the city westward were forced to pass without di« 
said chiirch-yard wall, on the north side through 
Fatemoster-row, and then south, down Ave Maria- 
lane, and again west, through Bowyer-row, to Lud- 
gate ; which passage, by reason of so often turning, 
\va3 \'ery cumbersome and dangerous to man and 
beast. 

" For remedy whereof a New Gate was made, and 
so called, by which men and cattle, with all manner 
of carriages, might pass more directly from Aldgate, 
through West Cheap, by St. Paul's, and from thenc« 
to any part westward over Holhome -bridge, and 
through Iseldon to any part north and west." 

This structure not only served as a portal to tbe 
city, but, like the other gates, the apar^nenta above 
and on each side of it were used as placa of con- 
finement ; and, as the New Gate was particularly 
strong and secure, criminab of the highest order 
were confined within its walls. Henry the Third, in 
the year 1218, issued an order to the sheriffs of Lon- 
don, to repair the prison called Newgate, for the safe 
keeping of his prisoners, promising the charges 
should be idlowed to them upon their account in the 
Exchcqoer. In this prison Robert Baldock, Chan- 
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ceDor to Edward the Third, wu confined, and ended 
bis days nuserably. 

Hiis gate contiaiied without alteration, with the 
exception uf repairs, wfaich, from the frequent orders 
made to the sheriffs, were seldom greatly attended to. 
The number of pristmers also increased with the in- 
crease of population, so that, at tite time of Sir Richard 
WhittingtoD'B mayoralty, in 1419, it had become so 
dilapidated and inconvenient, that this public -spirited 
magislntte determined to rebuild it ; but dying 
shortly afterwards, he left Amds for that purpose ; 
and. In 1423, the City "petitioned the King's Council 
for leave to remove the prisoners from Newgate, in 
order to rebuild that prison, according to the will of 
Sir Richard Whittington, Bometime Lord Mayor of 
this city; and accordingly they gave leave to John 
CdvenlJ7, John Carpenter, and others, executors of 
Sir Riclurd Whittington to do it." 

Hie annexed engraving represents the Newgate 
oected by Sir Richard Whittington 's executors, which 
for strength, beauty, and convenience, far surpassed 
fb£ other gates of London. It was not only deco- 
rated with the city arms, but with the arms of Sir 
Richard Whittington, and the Company to which he 
belonged. The Hbields were inserted in sunk panels, 
on either side of the gate. The west front was em- 
bellished with four emblematical figures of Liberty, 
Peace, Severity, and Plenty j and on the east front 
were three figures in niches. Justice, Fortitude, and 
Prudence, 

This building was destroyed in the great fire of 
1 666 i but shortly rebuilt on neariy the same plan ; 
the space was far too small for the purpose for 
which it was used, and the miaerabie inmates were 
frequently visited with contagion, and disease, and 
every other kind of evil, that want of air, putrid 
water, murky dungeons, and consummate wretched- 
ness could induce ; in many instances the contagion, 
called the gaol distemper, spread beyond the walls of 
the prison; in 1750, it proved fatal to the Lord 
Mayor, Sir Samuel Pennant, Sir D. Lambert, an 
alderman ; Sir Thomas Abney, a judge of the Com- 
mon Fleas ; Mr. Baron Clark, and many others who 
were in attendance at the sessions. 

This event attracted the attention of the Govern- 
ment, and 50,000/. was granted for building a new 
prison, which was erected between 177S and 1760. 
The old gate, which had been the receptacle of misery 
and crime for so many centuries, was then taken 
down. During the riots which diif;raced London in 
the latter year, the whole of the interior of the prison 
was destroyed by fire, but the building was shortly 
afterwards rqwired, and completed in its present form. 

DiFRDsirci.— The celebrated Aboo YQsuph, who was chief 
judge of Bagdad, in the reign of the Caliph H&dse, was 
a very remarkable instance of that humili^ which dis- 
tinguishes true wisdom. His sense of his own deflcienciet 
often led him to entertain doubts, where men of less know- 
ledge, and more ptesumptiim, were decided. 

" It is related of this judge, that cm one oooasion. after 
a very patient investigation of Acta, he declared that bis 
knowlM^e was not competent to decide upon the ease 



?■ 

pays ma, and well, fbr what I do know'; if he 

attempt to pay me Ibr what 1 do not know, dke treasures of 
bis empire would not suffice." Malcolm's Persia. 

Wi find in Ood all the excellencies of light, truth, wisdom, 
Creamess, goodnsgi and life. Lieht gives joy and glad- 
UMS , truth gives satisthetion ; wisdom gives learning and 
ustmetion ; greatness excites admiiatjon ; goodness pio- 
Aiicos love aiu gratitude ; life givei immortality and en- 
.lUiM ei^oyment Jonbs tifNm/ltmd. 



THE BIRD SPIDER.— (MyToie mbmlaria.) 
We are indebted to Madame Merian for the original 
of the engraving below : the creature it represents, is 
found in considerable numbers in Surinam and the 
neighbouring countries ; it is extremely formidable in 
appearance, and if any reliance could be placed on 
the accounts of the natives, equally to be dreaded in 
reality. Its colour is of a reddish or brownish black, 
and the textnre of the skin like the softest velvet j Its 
nest, although much larger, is in form like the cocoon 
of the silk-worm, and in the same manner q>un by 
the tenant itself. 

Unfortunately fbr spiders of all descriptions, their 
form and appearance have every where been pro- 
ductive of so much dislike, that all their bad qualities 
have been cxaf^mted, and their usefiil or interest- 
ing properties overlooked. No one can have noticed 
the formation of a spider's web, without having been 
struck with the surprising skill displayed by the 
creature in its construction. The most exi)erienced 
sailor could not contrive an arrangement of cordage, 
BO perfectly adapted to the purposes of strength and 
support, as that employed by the spider in stretching 
its slender net across the garden pathway. Its utiUty 
may be appreciated by those who, in the hot climat^ 
where the species represented below are found, have 
noticed the ravages committed by a large kind of 
ants, which appear in myriads, and conunit great 
devastation. Upon these, the Bird Spider preys, and 
keeps the numbers of these destructive insects in 
some manner within bounds. 



I^ Btrd SpiJtr. 

In want of this its more natural food, the spider 
destroys the eggfi of the humming-bird, and some- 
times the birds themselves j and Irom this habit it 
takes its name 
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Spiders are aescribed by naturalists as distinguished 
from other groups of animals that approach them in 
form^ by all possessing eight legs; having their chest 
united to the head, and their whole body conse- 
quently consisting of two divisions, instead of being 
formed of three, as in insects ', the want of the 
antennae or horns, which are found in these last; and 
the possession of feelers arising near the mouth, 
armed at the end with a hook, containing in some 
instances a poisonous liquid, with which they can 
destroy their prey. They are also provided with 
from six to eight eyes, arranged in different forms. 
The Bird Spider, although very destructive among 
the ants, as already noticed, is sometimes attacked 
singly by numbers of these warlike insects, and 
suddenly killed. 

HISTORY AND EFFECTS OF SPIRITUOUS 

LIQUORS. 

Ardent spirit, though sometimes supposed to be a 
modem discovery, was probably known at a very 
early period. It is said to have been first made by 
the Arabians in the middle ages, and in all likelihood 
may lay claim to a still more remote origin. The spiri- 
tuous liquor called arrack has been manufactured in the 
island of J^va, as well as on the continent of Hindo- 
stan, from time immemorial. Brandy was made in 
Sicily at the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

Ardent spirits may be mostly comprised under the 
heads of Rum, Gin, Brandy, and Whisky. 

Ri7M is a prevailing liquor in the West Indies, 
North America, and such cities of Great Britain as 
are intimately connected with these regions by com- 
merce. Gin is used' extensively in Holland and 
Switzerland, the countries which principally furnish 
it, and has found its way pretty generally over the 
whole of Europe, to say nothing of its manufacture 
and use in England. Brandt is chiefly produced in 
Charentd and Languedoc, and is the spirit most com- 
monly found in t&e south. Whisky is confined in 
a great measure to Ireland and Scotland, in which 
latter country tiie btist has always been made. 

6SNERAL EFFECTS OF SPIRITS ON THE HUMAN 

CONSTITUTION. 

Alcohol is the principle of intoxication in all liquors. 
It is this which gives to wine, ale, and spirits, their 
characteristic properties. In the natural state it is 
so pungent that it could not be received into the 
stomach, even in moderate quantities, without pro- 
ducing death. • It can, therefore, only be used in a 
state of dilution -, and in this state we have it, from 
the strongest ardent spirits to simple small beer. 
Alcohol being most concentrated in ardent spirits, 
they consequently act more rapidly upon the consti- 
tution, arc more inflammatory, and intoxicate sooner, 
than the milder liquors. When taken in an over 
dose, they act almost instantaneously ; extinguishing 
the senses, and overcoming the whole body with a 
sudden stupor. When swidlowed raw, in the form 
of a dram, they excite a glow of heat in the throat 
and stomach, succeeded, in those who are not much 
accustomed to their use, by a flushing of the coun- 
tenance, and a copious discharge of tears. Habitual 
dram-drinkers cdmost always become emaciated, 
their eyes hollow and glazed, the cheeks fall in, and 
premature old age overtakes them -, they have an in- 
satiable desire for a morning dram, instead' of their 
breakfast, of which they partake but sparinglv, and 
with a languid appetite. Of all spirituous hquors 
hrittttfy kills soonest, it takes most rapidly to the head, 
and, more readily than the others, tinges the face to a 
crimson or livid hue. Rum is probably the next in 
point of fatality, and after that gin and whisky. 



In speaking, however, of the pernicious qualities 
of gin, in comparison witli those of other liquors, gin 
must be understood in its pure condition, and not in 
that detestable and poisonous state of adulteration, 
in which such vast quantities are vended by the gin- 
shop keepers of London, and other populous places. 
The effects of spirituous liquors upon the human 
body, in producing diseases, are sometimes gradual. 
A strong constitution, especially if it be assisted with 
constant and hard labour, may resist the destructive 
effects for many years *, but, in general, some organ 
becomes altered in structure, its ^inctions suspended 
or deranged, and a long train of symptoms and (Useases 
induced, to the certain destruction of the patient. 

The Liver, One of the most common conse- 
quences of drunkenness from spirituous liquors, is 
aaUe inflammation. This may attack any organ, but 
I it is principally confined to the brain, stomach, and 
liver. But the inflammation from drunkenness, is in 
a great majority of cases chronic, and the part which, 
in nine cases out of ten, suffers, is the liver. In con- 
firmed topers, it never escapes, though it withstands 
disease better than any other part excepting the spleen. 
Sometimes by a slow chronic action it becomes en- 
larged to double its natural size, and is totally disor- 
ganized, still the victim suffers comparatively little. 
The biie is not secreted in due quantity or quality, 
hence defective digestion ; then follows jaundice, 
merely as a symptom of the disease, and the general 
debility of the system induces universal dropsy. It 
is well known that some of the London fowl-dealers 
mix gin with the food of the birds, by which means 
the livers are greatly enlarged. 

The Stomach, like the liver, is more subject to chronic 
than acute inflammation. It is also apt to get hardened 
and thickened, from long- continued slow action going 
on within its substance, — it may then be felt like a 
b^ird cricket-ball beneath the ribs. Indigestion or 
spasm frequently arise from imperfect action of this 
organ, but when organic derangement takes place, 
they are constant attendants, and it is extremely 
difiicult to retain food on the stomach in this state. 

The Brain. Inflammation of this organ may im- 
mediately follow excess in drinking, or it may arise 
secondarily from an excess of irritation being applied 
to the body during the stage of debility. Dr. Arm- 
strong says, that sometimes a chronic inflammation 
comes on, the brain gets diseased, is either unnaturally 
hard, or of a morbid softness. Under these circum- 
stances, there is a strong risk of apoplexy. Henbe 
also, mental debasement, loss of memory, and gradual 
extinction of the intellectual powers. The blood 
is very dark, and the breath and perspiration have a 
spirituous odour, the former invariably. 

The Eyes may be affected with either acute or 
chronic inflammation, are red, watery, and ^assy. 

The appearance of the Lips is loose, gross, and sen- 
sual, betrajring at once the drunkard. 

The Nose becomes enlarged, red, and fiery, covered 
with small pimples, of a deep crimson hoe. 

Inflammation of the intestines, kidney and bladder, 
are frequent. 

These are some of the effects of dram-drinking ; 
the list of diseases which are thereby induced, might 
be greatly increased ; in fact. Dr. Paris has asserted, 
that " more than half of ail our chronical cases are 
caused solely by spirits f* by spirits all diseases are 
aggravated, and in the depraved constitutions of their 
victims, simple cuts degenerate into foul and sloughy 
ulcers. Dr. Darwin remarks, that all diseases from 
drinking spirituous or fermented liquors become 
hereditary, even to the l^ird generation, gradually 
increasing, if the cause be continued, till the family 
becomes extinct. 
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STORY OF A COTTON GOWN. 

Sometimes a very humble article Jike a very humble 
individual, has along, eventful^ and interesting tale to 
tell. A cotton gown is a very humble article, and very 
easily procured : let us hear what it has to say. 

Printed cotton, tolerably good, in respect both of 
cloth and of colours, may now be bought, by retail, 
for four pence per yard. Allow for the lining, and 
thread to make it up, and, as eight yards are enough 
for an ordinary working gown, it may be on the back 
of the wearer for less than four shillings. Her 
grandmother, or at all events, her great-grandmother, 
eould not have procured one under forty shillings ; 
and though that n^ight have been stronger than the 
modem one, it would not have been so handsome. 

Yes, but those were the " good old times/* and so 
it could be more easUy afforded ! The " good old 
times" are always tending to make us dissatisfied 
with the present, if we refer them to our own young 
years ; for we had then no cares, and enjoyment was 
fresh^ but we have cares now, and our taste for enjoy- 
ment is blunted. As to the times " before we were 
bom/' all that we can know of them is from hearsay; 
and hearsay and personal feeling make but a bad 
comparison. A young woman of our " bad times," 
gets ten pounds a year in service 3 she of the " good 
old times '* got but forty shillings. The old one, 
therefore, coidd get but one cotton gown in the year, 
while she of the present times can get fifty ; or she 
may get four, which will serve her well, and have 
eleven-twelfths of her wages for other purposes. 

Has cotton been discovered at home^ then? Not 
at all : cotton in the old times came from Turkey, or 
if fi*om a greater distance, it was brought in the form 
in which the carriage of an equal value costs least -, 
namely^ as cloth, ready for the wearer. A great part 
of the cotton now used for common purposes comes 
from the East Indies, say twenty thousand miles by 
sea, and it comes unmanufactured, and with some of 
the refuse in it. 

Then, have the materials of ships and the wages of 
mariners become less costly than they were formerly? 
No, they are greatly increased -, and so is every thing 
connected with the carriage. 

Do our working people earn less wages, or get 
cheaper food, or less clothing, than the people of 
India ? No. The average of wages in India is not 
ubove one twelfth of that in England, and the ac- 
eommodations and comforts of the people are nearly 
in the same proportion. 

As little have the whole expenses of the matter 
become lighter; for, in order to put in motion all the 
plans and machines, and movements, and combina- 
tions, which must be at work, and at work in the 
best manner, before a single gown can be made, 
as much cost and as much skill are required as were 
required a few hundreds of years ago to carry on the 
whole commerce of the world. 

The oak for timbers and planking to the ship, if it 
is equally good and durable, takes as long time, and 
as much space to grow as formerly ; or, if forced to 
grow faster, it lasts a shorter time, and so there is 
nothing gained that way. But land has become 
greatly more valuable, and that increases the price of 
the home timber. Then there must be fir timber 
from the Baltic, mahogany and rosewood from tro- 
pical America, hemp from Russia, and other articles 
from almost every part of the world, before the ship 
can be fit for going to fetch the cotton ; there must 
be carriers to bring the cotton to the port, and agents, 
and warehousemen and labourers to ship it; and 
they must all live by their callings. It must also be 
received and stored at the home port^ and carried to 



those places where it is wanted. Every raw material 
which is used in any part of the process, costs more 
than it did formerly, and every man employed in it 
gets higher wages. Thus, admitting that there is a 
pound of cotton in the gown, the obtaining of that 
pound, if obtained singly, would cost thousands. 

The saving is made in the quantity imported and 
manufactured. Nearly two hund]:ed and fifty mil- 
lions of pounds are brought to this country in tb** 
course of the year ; and in that immense quantity 
the proportion of human labour on a single pound 
is very small. When the great mass moves, the little 
masses go lightly; though there were an excellent 
road all the way, it would take a very strong man 
four years to walk round the globe ; but the earth 
carries him round every day without his feeling the 
motion. In like manner, the winds and the waters 
carry a ship, at the rate of perhaps a hundred miles 
in a day; and the people on board have nothing to 
do, as regards the progress of the ship, but to keep 
the hand on the rudder, and the eye on the compass, 
sometimes pidl a rope, and occasionally measure how 
high the sun is, or how far the moon is from a star. 

This is the principle which runs through all parts 
of the process. Man is no longer employed in 
doing for himself all the little that he needs. He 
makes every thing work, and work in great masses ; 
and so the share of each individual is a mere trifle 
compared with the mass. The wind is made to work, 
not only on the waters, but on the land. It turns the 
mill, it feeds the fire, ^d blows the bellows. It also 
draws up water from the sea, from stagnant pools, and 
from low and damp places, and pours it down on the 
mountain-tops, inience it comes rolling down and 
turns machinery, it glides along and carries boats 
and barges, or it stands level, and the horse draws 
a heavy load along its surface. The very moon 
assists man in getting the cotton gown at a low 
price ; for as the rolling globe shifts the position of 
the moon*s attraction on the waters, these run now 
this way, now that, and waft their burdens to and 
fro^ but still under the control of man. 

But man is not only assisted in his work by the 
powers of nature; he, as it were, puts tools into their 
hands, regulates their strength, and causes them to 
work properly. Among the traditions which have 
been handed down from the days of the foolish belief 
in witchcraft, there is one of an old woman who 
made all the beams and timbers of the house spin 
3ram like distaffs. That was a mere dream qf foUy ; 
but knowledge has made the truth more effective 
without any other aid than that of principles, which 
can be readily understood by all who will study them. 
There are not only in the districts where the cotton 
is manufactured, falling streams, and large kettles of 
boiling water, spinning with thousands of distalTs, 
and spinning faster and better by far than human 
hands can spin, but all over the countiy similar 
means are employed in doing the heaviest part of 
the labour required in the. production of the most 
familiar article connected with the comforts and con- 
veniences of life. 

Such is our little portion of the " Story of a Cotton 
Gown." 

SUNDAY TRADING. 

A VERY larce number of the Mercantile population of London and 
its environs nave, in various modes, expressed their anxious desire 
for the complete suppression of Sunday Trading. It has been given 
in evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
appointed to inquire into this subject, that a considerable proportion 
even of those wno now do business on the Sabbath, are extremely 
solicitous that such an alteration in the Law may be effected, as 
shall render it absolutely imperative on all to close their Shops, ano 
cease from Mercantile pursuits on that day. They, of covrse. 
except the venders of such things as are necessary to the p*jbi««; 
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hea^ and nUek a^s be ssqiured on the Sabbath, in cooflfequence 
of Sioknesa or casualiies. , 

Th^ Bakers of the Metropolis, (both masters and jqumeymen,) 
have pGtitioned Parliament to interfere for their relief; aJnd the Fish- 
mongers, Poulterers, and other Ixadea, have followed their' example. 
The Butchers have recently formed themselves into an association 
for the same laudable purpose. 

And why has this dnire for the universal suppression of Trade on 
the Sunday been so extensively evincedl Why have associations 
been formed, and petitions to Parliament adopted, in order to the 
realization of this object! The reasons are obvious. The Sabbath is 
a day which God has set apart for bodily rest, and for purposes of 
moral and religious improvement, and as such, it has been recognised 
by every Christian nation. It is an interval of relaxation from the 
toils and cares of life, absolutely necessary to the full possession of 
health and spirits, and which every man who values those blessings 
naturally desires. It is a period of leisure, essential to the invigora- 
tion of the powers of the numan mind, and to the enlargement and 
elevation ofthe soul : nor can he who values himself upon his bupe- 
noritjr, as a rational Deinjg, to the brutes that perish, and who desires 
to maintain that supeilonty, be for a moment mdifferent to its' posses- 
sion and improvement. It is, moreover, a season of tranquillity highly 
favourable to the cultivation of morality and religion in individuals, 
in families, and in the nation — a season, it is presumed, which every 
Christian wUl be anxious to secure both for himself and others. 

But of the advantages of the Sabbath, important a^d valuable as 
they are, the greater part of the persons who have petitioned Parlia- 
ment for the prevention of any infringement of the Day of Rest by 
the prosecution of business, are wholly, deprived, and the remainder 
▼ho enjoy them are exposed, in consequence, to the loss of Trade, 
not only on the Sunday, but on the other days of the week : at .pn- 
sent, either the SabbaUi, or more or less of Business must be sacrificed 
by many Tradesmen.- If they sacrifice the Sabbath, they become 
little better than slaves in a free country, toiling without intermission 
from day to dav, from week to week, and from year to year, at the 
expense of health, of happiness, and of religion, with all its satisfac- 
tions in this life, and its hopes for the life to come. If, on the other 
hand, they avail themselves of the right of the Sabbath, they are 
compelled to bear losses, in some instances, of a ruinbus amount-^ 
losses, be it remembered, frequently occasioned by a conscientious 
regard to the laws of God and man, and which are sacrifices made 
at *he shrine of patriotism and Christianity. 

Were Laws enacted compelling the total suspension of business 
on the Sunday, those who now purchase provisions on that day 
would, whether high or low, yield to necessity, and make arrange- 
ments for supplying themselves on the Saturday. The principle of 
reliffious liberty would be extended, not infriujged, by the interference 
of Parliament m this matter. The Sabbath involves many advantages 
of a civil nature, and it is a great national blessing; and, therefore, 
the Senate may le^late, and ought to legislate^ in reference to it. 

Besides the evik already referred to as resulting from Sunday 
Trading, there are others of a palpably injurious nature, which jus- 
ti6^ ana require the'enactment of niofe efficient laws than at present 
exist. The evidence given before the Committee of the House of 
Commons on this subject clearly shows, that this practice introduces 
disorder, irregularity, and a total disregard to the Sabbath into fami- 
lies ; and therefore; all Masters .and Heads of Families are interested 
in its suppression. It also satisfec.torily proves, that the possibility 
of obtaining supplies on the Sunday morning leads to the late pa]r- 
ment of wages on Saturday, and disposes the poor to spend weir 
earnings either on Saturday night or Sunday qiornin^, for the pur- 
poses of intemperance ; ana that,' by this means, their families are 
mjured, the trade in the necessaries .of life is diminished, and the pa- 
rochial rates are greatly increased. It further, demonstrates, that 
Sunday Trading leads to other modes of Sabbath-breaking, and to 
the commission of numerous other crimes ; and that, m tnis way, 
iuch a general demoralization of the country, and especially of the 
metropolis and large towns, is produced by it, as must involve the 
expenditure of a large amount ofthe national resources, and greatly 
tend to destroy the best energies of the people. — Extract frain Addreu 
o Traders, by the Sunday-Trmdifig Suppreaion Society . 

ANNIVERSARIES IN MARCH. 
MONDAY, 4th.- 

1194 Died Saladin, Sultan of Egypt and Syria, the leader, and 
champion of the Mohammedans against King Bich'ard Coeur 
de Lion and the Crusaders. 

1563 Pied Bernard Gi^in, a learned divine, and one of the early 
converts to the Reformation. Educated in the tenets of the 
church of Rome, and deeply learned, he held a public dis- 
putation against John Hooper, who justified his faith at the 
stake under Henry VIII. Beins appointed to hold a similar 
disputation against the celebrated Peter Martyr,' who, at that 
time, wais.Divinity Lecturer at Oxford, he set about preparing 
hinttelf for the task by ^renewed and diligent perusal of the 
Scriptures, as well as the writings of the eariy fathers; the 
consequence of which was, that, being " not sorry to be over- 
come by the truth," he b^ame a sincere convert to the doc- 
trines he was enga^d to impeach. He narrowly escaped 
martyrdom in the reign of Queen Mary; and, in that of tier 
successor, he refused successively the Bishopric of Carlisle and 
the Provdstship of Qneen*e College, !Oxferd, at which he had 
been educated. He died Rector of Houghton-le-Spring, in 
the county of Durham, at the age of 66, closing, m peace 
and happiness, a life which had been throughout distinguished 
bykinoness, c*harity, ceaseless well-doing, and indefatigable 
attention to the people intrusted to his care. 
nrUESDAY, 5th. 
403 Ravenna taken hy Theodoric, King of the Goths, after two 
years and 'k half siege. ' 

1534 Death of the celebrated painter, Antoi^io AlUgri, called, from 
the place of his birth, Corregio 



1588 Died.Hsftry J.Pnnce of Ccsndb, a devoted leedcLof the Hu- 
guenots, or French protestaiitl. Wh^ yet a boy, Charles IX,, 
to'intimidate him into adopting Ae Roman religibrf, ordered 
him to ohoose at once between " going to mass, death, of the 
Bastille."— " The finit is out ofthe question," replied he, 
" between the other two, I leave you to select for me." 

1778 Died Dr. Auguttine Ame, one of the most admired musica] 
' composers that Endand has yet produced. 

1827 Died Aleaandro VMa, whose discoveries in physical science 
rank among the most important of the last or present century 
His (greatest invention was the Voltaic Pile, of which h may 
be said, that it has been as productive of discoveries in Che* 
mtstry and Natural Philosophy, as the Telescope in Astfo- 
noiny, or the Microscope in Natural History. 
On thie same day also died the Count de la PUue, t^e gretteflt 
Mathematician and theoretical Astronomer of his time. 
WEDNESDAY, eth. 

1714 Treat j( of Rattadt between Louis XIV. and the Geiman 
Empire, signed. 

1825 Died Dr, Samuel Parr, the celebrated Greek scholar. 

. THURSDAY, 7th, 

Dedicated to St. Perpetua, a noble Lady of Carthage, who suifered 

martyrdom when only twenty-two years of age, A. D. 203, under 

the persecutioh of the Emperor Sevems. 

1755 Died, in the 93rd year of his ace, Thenm WHsm, for fiftyu 
eight ;rears the pious and veneraole Bishop of Sodor ai^^ Man. 
On his first arrival in the island, he found the majority of the 
natives Christians indeed in name, but in little else. They 
were profoundly ignorant of the duties imposed upon them 
by religion or morality, and equally careless in practising 
even what they did know. The indefatigable. exei^ns el 
this exemplarv prelate, aided by the example of his holi[ life, 
soon producea a beneficial phange ; and he had the sadafac- 
tion, before he closed his lonj^ career of usefulness, to con* 
template, in the improved nunds and amended moWde of hie 
flock, the happy result of his apostolical labours. ..To this 
day his memory is highly revered throughout the island. ' 

1809 Death Of Blanchard, the celebrated aeronaut. 

1810 Died, in his 60th year, LordCoUingwood, the friend, compa- 
- nion, and successor of Nelson, near whom he was interred 
-ih St. Paul's Cathedral, and a monument erected at the 

piiblic expense to }m memory. 

^^ FlltDAY. 8th. 

1702 King William III. died, at Kensington Palace, in the fifty- 
second year of Us sige, and. the fourteenth of Jiis feign. After 
dedicating his youth to the protection of his own country and 
of Europe in'ffeneral,'againBt the ambitious encroachments of 
Louis XI V.,.iie was called io the throne of Great Britain, to 
rescue that kinjgdom from ihe threatened .subversion of Its 
liberties and rehgion by his father-in-law, King James 11. 

1750 The shock of an earthquake was felt throughout London. It 
occurred at half-past' five in the morning, awaking the inha- 
bitants from their sleep, and frightening many out of their 
houses. 

1803 Franeit Egertoii, Duke of Bridgewater, expired, at his honee 
in Cleveland Row, St. James*s. To him this country is in- 
debted forthe introduction of navigable canals'; the first that 
was ever' constructed in England naving been excavated at 
his expense, to communicate between a colliery belonging Io 
the Duke at Worsley, and the town of Manchester. He has 
been, in consequence, styled the '* Father of Canal Naviga- 
ion in England." 

SATURDAY, 9th. 

1413 Bajatet, Sultan of the Turks, died, a short time after being 
defeated and taken prisoner by Tamerlahe. 

1566 David Rmio, an Italian musician, who had been elevated .to 
the station of private secretary to Marr, Queen of Scots, was 
assassinated, while sitting at supper with his royal mistress, by 
her husband, the Earl of Damley, and eeveraloth^ conli* 
derated Scottish nobles. The room in Holyrood Palace, 
where thia tragedy was perpetrated, is still shown to yisitois. 

SUNDAY, 10th. 

Thx Third Sumdat in Lbnt. 

1306 The inhabitants of Switzerland, threw off their allegiance te 
the House of Austria. In 1315. the republic of the thirteen 
' •■ cantons was completely establianed. 

1668 Sir John Denham, the poet, died. 

1793 The revolutionary tribunal organized in Paris. 

\9StO Ber^amin Wett, the great historical painter, died, at the 
advanced age of eignty-two. He was bom of Quaker 
pai^nts, in the state of Pennsylvania, N.A., in 1738. Having 
exhibited, from his earliest youth, decided talents for 
painting, he! was permitted to follow his studies at Rome, 
whither he went in 1760, and, about diree years alter, 
came, to England, where, at the earnest recommendation 
of Sir Joishua Reynolds, he remained, and passed the rt- 
itiainder of his day^. 

1826 John VL, King of Portugal, died, aged sixtv. He quitted his 

European doininions on the approach of the French armies, 
in 1807, and retired with his family to the Brazils ; but re- 
turned to Portugal in 1821. Hewasfitther of Don Pedro. and 
Don Miguel. ' . 

The Yoaix Column. 
Errata.— P. 42, col. 1, line 16, for the column, read die founda- 
tion of the column *: line 32, for cove, read core. . . 
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A SICIUAN €£M£TERY. 

XkiK Annexed eB^praying of one of those ceineteries 
for tEe reception.^of dead bodies, which are common 
in Sicily, is copied from a print in Captain Smyth's 
work on Sicily and its Islands. This cemetery is in a 
Capuchin convent in the suburbs of Palermo, and 
consists of a large subterranean space, clean and 
airy, and divided into galleries, surrounded with 
niches, for the reception of the bodies, after they 
have undergone a certain, prepi^ation. 

Previously to descending' itifo these extraordinary 
apartments^ ^e attention of the visitor is directed to 
the pictut!bs on each side of the dxtr; the one 
representing the death of a good man, the other that 
of a sinner, whose dying moments are imbittered by 
representations of the most appalling anticipations 
of a future state. Between these pictures there is a 
sonnet on mortal dissolution; so that, upon the 
whole, the feelings of the spectator are a good deal 
excited^ and he is prepared to witness a solemn and 
a mournful spectacle. 

On reaching the cemetery, however, it is difficult 
to express the disgpist that is created by the exhibition 
of the human form so degradingly caricatured. In 
every direction is seen a ridiculous assemblage of 
distorted mummies, hanging by the neck or shotdders, 
and witk aspects, features and proportions so strangely 
altered by the operation of drying, as to present only 
the mo8t grotesque and revolting remains of human 
beings. From the curious attitudes into which the 
greater part of these have fallen, in the decay of 
ages, the whole scene, when the first feeling of sur- 
prise has subsided, is calculated rather to excite 
derision, than the awful emotions which should 
naturally arise at the sight of two Ihousuid deceased 
mortals. 

Tliere are fbur long galleries, with their niches 
filled with these remains, in various stages of disloca- 
tion and decay^ besides many coffins containing noble- 
men in court dresses ; and among the principal per- 
sonages, is a king of Tunis, who died in 1620. At the 
end of the great corridor is an altar, the fkxmt of 
which is studded with human teeth, scidls, and bones, 
inlaid in a sort of mosaic work. At the end of one of 
the galleries is a small apartment, which, says Captain 
Smyth, I eutere4, but soon quitted, with the greatest 
nausea, caused by an exceedingly offensive stench. 
Tliis wiffi a dirty room, called the oven, in which 
several bodies, ii^ various stages of putrescence, were 
undergoing the operation of drying. 



THE SHROPSHIRE PEASANT'S SON. 

The following brief biographical sketch has no shade 
of colouring whatever, .other than the very simplicity 
of truth gives it. 

Thomas W. L. was the son of a labouring man in 
Shropshire, who had no portion of this world's goods 
to bestow, but he had, what a learned maxim has 
pronounced to be the best of all portions for our 
children, a good honest heart. This poor old man, 
(as the farmer with whom he has worked for many 
years now testifies,) reared his son with the greatest 
care, putting him to s(5hool, and brining him up in 
habits of industry. Thomas went fir^ into service 

at , where he remained till his master died, 

whose good opiaioa of him wtui evidenced by leaving 
him ten pounds, all of which, ho^nrever, was lost, by 
the failure of a bank in that place. After this, with 
mingled feelings of disappointment and encourage- 
ment, he went 'to London ; wherfe he was happy in 
fkiding a good plaee^ in the best sense of the word^ 
Hhcre he remwned quiet and contented, identifying 



himself in interest and feeliag^ wit!i his master's family. 
He there became attached to a young woman ; but, 
instead of that thoughtless and improvident haste, 
which often hurries young people into biting cares, 
and poverty, and want, he resolved to wait till he 
could marry with a f&ir prospect, under Heaven's 
blessing, of supporting himself and his partner in 
respectability and comfort. We cannot doubt he 
would haye given as bright an example in humble 
life, in the character of a husband and a father, as 
he unifomdy had done in that of a domestic sarvant, 
and a dutiful affectionate son.: and his son would 
have owed it to his own fault, had he not been able, 
with the remembrance of such a father and grand- 
father before him, to cheer himself with the same 
reflection which has often warmed many an honest 
farmer's heart, when sharing his best in kind and 
frugal hospitality with his - neighbour, over their, 
'Christmas fire : — 

He, dying, bequeathed to biB son a good name, 
Which unsullied descended to me: 

For my child TU preserve it, unblemkli'd by sbame, 
And it still from a spot shall be free^ 

But, in the case of our Thomas, it pleased God other- 
wise ; he was called hence last December, when be 
had reached only the age of twenty-six ; young in 
years, but ripe in Christian wisdom, and leaving to 
his friends a sure and certain hope, ^at, through the 
merits of the Redeemer, in whom his soul rested, he 
is in safe possession of rest and peace 

Never was servant more valued by a master, or 
more beloved by his master's family than was Thomas 
in the house of Mr. C. Our friend was carried off by 
an early, but not an untimely death, for he was a. 
truly rel^ous man ; and his principles showed them- 
nAvea in honesty, fidelity, industry, dut^il devoled- 
ness to his master, tender behaviour to his aged and 
humble father, kindness to all, and in a constant, 
watxshfbl, cheerful dischai^ of the duties of religion, 
especially in a regular attendance, as well at the 
family prayera as in the house of God and at the 
Lord's table. His habits of sobriety and steadi- 
ness had enabled him to lay by a considerable sum 3 
and, what is more, he had l«u<hed, from his Christian 
instruction, how to make the best use of his money. 
But the reader will, with more pleasure and profit, 
gather for himself the character of this good young 
man, from his own letters, some of which were re- 
turned to his master since his death, and by him put 
into the hands of the writer of this brief memoir. 
We must, however, be content with a few extracts, 
though niore, of the same feeling and character, have 
been saved. In May, 1832, when his father was just 
recovering from a long iUness, he thus addresses 
him : — 

" My dearest Father ; — I hope you take your illness with 
calm resignation, as you ougnt to do; you know, dear 
father, that for many many years you have been ci^oying 
the best of health ; therefore you mast now expect to be 
aiBicted. My dear father, if you are afflicted in this world, 
it is only to draw your affections firom things that aie 
present ; and I hope to God, to obtain the things that aie 
eternal. I long to be with you, that I could read to you; 
and, 80 far as my hamble knowledge would allow me, to 
explain it toyou: I feel I should be so happy wiih you, if 
it pleased Grod to let it be so ordered. But not yet : we 
must wait with patience. My dear father, I never heard 
you say you bad received the Sacrameht ; now I hope you 
will take it into serious consideration. You must' know, it 
was not only the rich it was instituted for, but likewise Ae 
poor: there is no difference at his table. There- was no 
one pooret than our Saviour himself in this world's 
goods^^^nor neither was any of his apostles any thing but 
men who earned their bread by hard labour. The G&pel 
was preached to the poor first, and by the poor : our prayers 
are dull and cold, to what theirs were, but, my dear Father, 
you and I must set about it ; for there is no time to be lo^ 
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"If we were togethei, I oonld not pment jaat accidenU 
kiid nigfortuneB ; I ttatier myself I should m a comfort to 
you l<ut it would be only for it few more yaare, and theii 
what an end 1 Yes' dearest father, if you have not pnyed 
10 God sincerely, now, for your own sake, do. If we df 



_ that works but one hour in my vineyard, shall receive equa 
li> hira that has borne the bnraen and heat of the day ; bu. 
4o not let this keep you from beginning now ; as your time 
is eontinually running on, and we don't know, the next mi- 
nsts. but what it may be the last ; for young as well as old, 
tlie one as the other. There are now bo many sudden deaths 
thU it is very alarming ; we oufht always to hold oureelrea 
in readiness, and WBtchfo7 OUT Master's coming; and when 
he does come, I hope we jhall be in readiness, is the sin- 
MM prayef of tout affectionate Son." 

Such were his pious sentiments towards his God. 
How simply but strongly is his filial affection shown 
in the following letter to his aged father, — it is dated 
as late as the 25th of last November, — before the 
month came round, the Christmas-day to which he 
Eo feelingly alludes, he was seized by the illness from 
which he never recovered. After saying that the 
letter left him in perfect good health, and a prayer for 
a continuance of God's blessing, he proceeds : — 

'*Now, my dearest father, I have one request Co make of 
you, and that is, to lie by for a few months in the winter ; 
as I well know what a cold ' 'e used to 

have, and there is no doubt ' and worse 

erory year. So, therefore, will allow 

you as much a week as yoi U the win- 

ter is over, if it pleases Q> When I 

was young, many and ma k hard to 

maintain me, and why sbou rn for that 

kindness that I received ? <le even to 

ask and befr for protection. I by one ol 

the best and dearest of fatl « ungene- 

rous in me not to do what i r for you ? 

As long as 1 have a penny, th me, and 

as God hath given me st Jl be most 

liappy to render you all the r. I have 

no me in this world but yw 9 for; and, 

therefore, pny do as I wish you : — let me, in your old days, 
make you na{H)y. I have only one wish more, and then I 
think I should be happy ; if the time was arrived that I 
hkd a comfortable home of tny own to ask you to ; so as I 
could but be wiih you, and aee vour wants; init I must wait 
a little longer, as uie penon I sbould wish to join us by our 
little ilm-side is comfortable now, and 1 should never wish 
loniake her uncomfortable; asitismymostsincere wishshe 
should have a good and happy home when she ohanges her 
situatien in life. If it was tomorrow I shoiiid be glad — but 
not so— happiness is not so near for me. But I thank God 
for all his goodness to me ; when I look round and see the 
hundreds of poor miserable wretches in the streets, it 



Stanton Chureh. 

Whene'er I take nijwilki abroad, 

mTGod. 



How mauT poor 1 u 
Hire ' 



WUlihill 

For all hii $if>t 

Not more thsD others 1 dewne, 

Yel God balh (ircD me awn ; 
For 1 ha.ve Tood, while others alsrve. 

And beg Irom door lo door. 

" I thank God I have never wanted a bit of bread yet. 
When I was brought first into the world, I was fostered 
and fod by you ; and now I think it will be my «wn fault 
(unless by atfliction) if I do ; and if that is the case, I hope 
some kind fbend or other will help intime of need. I hope, 
my dearest father, if your cold is bad, or tuiy other amic- 
tioB ahould befall you, you will be patient ; as God ha* said 
he will not afflict more than you are able to bear. Bo, 
iherefore, you see how good he is in all his works. I hope 
you will receive the Sacrament this next Christmas-day 
that is coming. I foul very anxious you should ; tat 1 
think it my duty to remind yon of it, as God has blessed 
me wtlh more leaminf; Uian you. Dear father, take my 
advice, and pray lo Him whb made tis ai) ;.3o will I for you 



The reader will feel satisfaction in being tuld, that 
the good old man received the Sacrament with his 
master, who writes in a very kind manner about him ; 
but Thomas was not permitted to know this. He is 

" The memorj- of the just is blessed. " J. B. T. 

.Srbrlock, the pious father-in-law of the excellent Bishop 
Wilson, exhorts all attendants upon public worship in these 
words ; " Remember whose service it is you ue doing, end 
continue therein from the beginning to the end, that von 

may reap the benefit of the whole office, both of the absolu- 
tion in the beginning, end of (he blessing at the end, and 
of the smens throughout." " The Hebrews hav e a saying. 



It is recorded of the Hon. Robert Boyle, a man no lew 
learned in the laws and works of nature, than he was well 
acquainted with the evidences of Christianity, that he 
never jironounced the name of God without making a short 
but visible pause in his speech. Surely the conduct of the 
great philosopher, Robert Boyle, is a reproof to those whouse 
the name of God thoughtlessly, and on any common occasion. 

The longest life is a period scarcely sufficient to prepare 
for death: compared with this work, all other busineua is 
^n and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the path of the 
traveller, under whose foot they perish for ever ; and com' 
pared with the happiness which follovra that preparation, all 
ei^oyment is unsulistantial and evanescent, as the culuiir» 
of the bow that appears in the interval of a atorm. 



THE DELUGE. 

BY HES. mtVRY ROLLS. 

Wbkn o'er the mountains rose the orb of day. 
And spread o'er vale and plain his cheering ray. 
flow swell'd the human bosom with delight. 
As the rich landscapes burst upon (he sight ! 
The riiienin^ harvest waved In golden pride. 
And ciustenng vineyards clotht3 the hillock s side ; 
Whence rose the song which li^fbtend labour's toil. 
As bow'd the swain beneath the luscious spoil ; 
Where the fair valley spread her bosom green. 
What varied forms of busy life were seen ! 
There toil'd the hind, the hunter led the chase. 
Or the bold warrior moved with martial grace ; 
'Whilst blooming beauty cuU'd the tuning flower. 
Or led the dance through pleasure's roseate bower ; 
Then, half-concaal'd beneath the cedar's shade. 
The humble dwelling its wliite walls display 'd ; 
Or the proud city's loftieT domes arise. 
Where pomp and grandeur caughlth' admiring eyes. 

Fair was the scene I but guilt asd pain were then ; 
The tyrant master, and the slave's despair ; 
The haughty brow, that heaVen's just God defied. 
The lust of pleasure, and the rage of pride ; 
There from their bowls the midnight revellers red ; 
There the fell murderer grasp* tiie reeking sted : 
By rapine led, the plunderers track their way. 
Through waste and slaughter, to their hapless pray ; 
Vile, idol-gods pollute each shady grove. 
And wanton beauty melts in lawless love; • 

Whilst age and infancy lament in vain, 
Or bleed, the victims of the impious train. 

Mustering his wrath, awhile his anger stay'd ; 
"nil full their cup, the Lord of Heaven delay 'd 
To pour his ven^nce ; as the whirlwind sleeps. 
Ere o'er the main with furious blast it sweeps, 
I^en bunt at once, on earth's astonish'd train. 
The raging tempest and tremendous rain ; 
Whilst peaUng thunders heaven's vast concave rend. 
And, struck by lightning, rolling rocks descend : 
High heaves the ocean's bed — tne o'erwhelming tide 
R.UBbes aninst the mountain's yielding side ; 
Tis vain for succour to those hills to tly, 
For now not e'en their loftiest tops are dr>' ; 
Beast, man, and city, share one Common grave. 
And calm above them rolls the avenging wat'e. 
Whilst yon dark Bpeck. slow floating, now contsina. ' 
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THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 



Sptrimtm iftht BoytHi Tufatry, 

Th e celebrated t^>eBtr7 of Bay enz, which rtill existi, 
and is publicly exhibited at itated periods in the 
cathedra] of the city, is a very curioiu monoment of 
the state of the art of embroidering at the time of 
the Norman Conqncat. It is a veb of linen, nearly 
two feet in breadth, and 442 in length, on which is 
embroidered thehistory of that memorable expedition, 
commencing with the embassy of Harold from 
Edward the Confessor, King of England, to William 
Dolce of Normandy, in 1065, and ending witii the 
death of Harold, in the following year. The scenes 
of this busy period are saccessively exhibited, and con- 
sist of many hundred figures of men, horses, beasts, 
birds, trees, houses, castles, and churches, with in- 
scriptions over them explanatory uf their meaning 
and history. This work is understood to have been 
performed under the direction of Matilda, consort to 
William the Conqneror, and was not improbably 
executed by the hands of English women, whose 
anperiority in performance* of this kind was then 
universally acknowledged. 

It is now carefully rolled upon a cylindi 
wood, which is supported in a slight fnax ; a winch 
handle serves to unroll it for occasional exposure, 
and explanation to the curious. The first portion of 
the needlework, representing the embassy ^ Harold, 
is much deftuxd. Tite story is carried through 
the length of tbort 200 English feet, with won- 
derful accuracy, and an evident feeling of Roman 
art in its latter stages. Both at the top and the 
bottom of the priocipal subject there is a running 
all^orical ornament, of which the constellations of 
the heavens, and the symbols of agriculture, and of 
lural occupations form the chief subjects. 

We may judge of the importance attached to this 
tapestry by the French, from the tact of its having 
been displayed in Paris ft^ two or three mmttu, at 
the time of the threatened invasion of this country 
by N^Ktleon Buonqmrte, in order to awaken curio- 
sity, and excite the kive nf conquest among its citizeus. 
It was afterwards conveyed to one or two aeapost 
towns, and exhibited on the stage of their theatres, 
as a most important material in drAnatic eSbct. 

Tub words anciently written on Dials were often very ex- 
pressive, tboofffa few. Over an arch, which extended acroH 
the itteet of old London Bridge, when houseB were there, wes 
a dial with this motto, — Time and Tide ttm/ Jbr no num ; 
And on a dial opposite to the north end of Paper-buildings, 
m the Temple, tne following short, but admirable pieee of 
advice— B«yo)M ^Aout your aiuimeu. 



Tri instinct which directs birds to migr«te from 
one country to another, is surprising, and the power 
it exerts over the actions of tte feathered tribes truly 
wonderful ; causing them to undertake the niost dis- 
tant and latigntng flights over seas and lands, the extent 
and perils of which, (in tbeir first migration at least,) 
must be entirely unluiowj to them. The migratory 
birds, that arrive In snch immense nnmbers in Eng- 
land, and the other temperate cUmata of Europe, in 
spring, appear to cMne from the north of Africa, tw 
parts even more southerly ; and their object seems to 
be to lay their eggs, and hatch their yonng, in places 
where the food on which they are supported is to be 
found in the greatest abundance : while, on the other 
hand, our winter visitors arc evidently driven from 
their homes in the north, by the severity of the weather, 
and come for shelter to onr milder climate; and it is 
8 remark not far from the truth, that the early arri- 
val of the wild ducks, and otiier northern bird^, indi 
cates a severe winter. 

The WnTNicK (represented at page 68 of the first, 
volume), the Gbrat PLOvxa, and the CHirr-CRAir, 
are our very earliest spriitg visitors : they make their 
appearance about the middle or the end of March. 



Tht CniTr-CsArr, (Stltu n 



-.) 



The Csirr-CHAFr, is thus described by Mr. Gould 
in his splendid work on the Birdi of Sm^ ; we have 
also resorted to his figure, for the reiHcseutation of 
this littk harbinger of spring. " The Chiff-Chaff so 
nearly resembles the Willow Wren (Sylvia troeiilat) 
as to be freqnoitly confounded with it; it may, 
however, be distinguished by its smaller size and 
daricer legs : in addition to this, the streak over the 
eye is leu apparent, and the general plumage not ft ' 
finely tinged with yellow. It is one of our eaifiest 
visitors, and less common than either the Wood 
Wren, or the Willow Wren; differing from both in' 
its habits and localitiea. 

" Partial to groves and tall trees, it freqnents the 
topmost branches, where it may be heard to otter ift 
short song, composed of two distinctly-repotted notes, 
Chiff-Ch^, irtiidi have given origin to its usual name." 

The Chiff-Chaff is shorter than die WiDow Wren 
by about an inch, and proportionsDy less in all itr 
odier measorementa. 
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The Great Ploter arrives ht England abont the 
hUer end of Marr-h, or bt-ginning of April. 



n* GniuT Plover, (CiiABJiDitiuatBdicDeniiu, Uiaucui.) 
It by> its e^a (generally two, never more than 
three,) on the bare ground, without any nest, in the 
field ; so that the countryman, in stirring his fallows, 
often destroys them. Ilie young ran immediately 
from the eggs, like partridges, &c., and are withdrawn 
to some flinty field, by the dam, where they ai 
among tlie stones, iriiich are thetr best security ; 
their feathers are so exactly of the colour of our gray 
plotted flints, that the most exact observer, unless 
be catches the eye of the young bird, may be eluded. 
"^^ ^8E> ■*'* short and round, and of a dirty white, 
qtotted with dark blood-red blotches. They lire 
with OS all the spring and summer, and at the h^in- 
Ding of autumn prepare to take Irave, by getting to- 
gether in flocks. 

They are not fond of gmng near the water, but feed 
OH eardi-worms, that are common on sheep-waDu 
and downs. 

^SOP, AND HIS FABLES. 

In all ages and nations, the fables of Maop have been 
resorted to for the instrnction of yoong people, and 
have supplied matter for the wisdom of more ad- 
vanced years. If the infant mind can be taught to 
abhor violence and iojustice by the &ble of the Wolf 
Qmd the Lamb; if the advant^es of persevering In- 
dus^ can be inculcated by the story of the Hare 
tmd tie Tortcite; and if the disgrace of the bragging 
traveller can supply the young with a caution against 
boasting, lessons of more extended wisdom may be 
derived from the various apolc^nues in which not 
beasts, fishes, or trees alone, but human beings and 
Eabulous divinities are introduced. To no author, 
exceptipg jSsop, has it happened to have portions of | 



his works condensed into proverbial sayings, [ 
trom mouth to month, as matter of famUiar conver- 
sation, too i^>plicab)e to demand introduction, too 
well known to reqnire explanation. Thus,, when we 
speak of Btowiitg Hot aad Cold, no one expects that 
the story of the S^yr md fie TraoeUer should be 
repeated to him) or, wheq meatjon is made of thp 
Dog tM the MiMger, Hie Viper and the FOe, at the 
Movtitaia m Laboir.ikx mind of the hearer is instantly 
informed that enviena selfishness, malignant and 
impotent rage, and rash promises, or threats, pro- 
ductive of no consequence, are meant to be described 
and satirized. 

Maop, the author of most of the fables which 
ore current in the collections passing under his 
name, made bis way to eminence, imfavoured by any 
circu m stances of birth, fortune, or person : he was a 
Phrygian, of the lowest order of society, a purchased 
slave, and of person so deformed, that the descriptiott 
of him is nearly hideous i and, as if merit were 
allotted to him only to show against what difficulties 
it can snccessfblly struggle, he had an impedim^t in 
his speech, which rendered him almost unintelligible. 
Yet, by persevering patience, and the manly stm^;le 
of a firm and exalted mind, he was. enabled to become, 
not only the companion of his superiors, but the 
instructor of. those who most prided themslves un 
their wisdom. His prudent counsels quieted the 
minds of the Atbuiians, when they were ready to 
break out into fatal violence, at the usurpation of - 
Pisistratus ; he taught them the dangers they bad to 
apprehend from the allianoes, or even the quarrels, 
of powerful and dangerous neighbours j and all this 
by such popular narratives as remain for ever fixed 
in Uie memory, and form a continual guide to the 
jndgm«nt. 

llie effect of bis wisdom was sach, that he was 
not only respected and well treated during his life, 
but, as Phaedrus, the most spirited and accomplished 
of his tivnslatora, has informed us, the poUte Athe- 
nians dedicated a colossal statue to his memory,; 
and, although he had been but a slave, consecrated 
his tame on an imperishable pedestal, to inform man- 
kind, says the Roman author, that the road to 
honourable distinction was open to all men. 

Wits of the first class in all nations, from Phsdros, 
in Rome, to La Fontaine, in Pub, have thought tbdr 
time well employed in collecting, amplifying, point- 
ing, and embellishing the narratives of this author, 
with the addition of similar stories and anecdotes,— 
such as passing time and their own observation could 
supply. Every nation has shown the state of the 
times, or ita prevailing genius, in the manner of 
rendering, an^nenting, or imitating, this, their great 

Of the imitat(»s of Jiaop, it is not intended to 
speak; hut self-denial would he too severely taxed, 
no mention to be made of the elegant fictions 
cf 6ay, so exquisitely invented, and judiciously ^>- 
|died, as to raise a spark of honest envy even in the 
friendly bosom of Swift, 

It is earaesdy to be hoped that the fid>lea of .<Ssop. 
as the means of informatioD and instruction, may 
be disused ncnr neglected. In the course ot 
them he portrays himself as a friend of truth and 
Justice, a man of sincere benevolence, and communi- 
cative of his good principles, as a man who honoured 
and feared the gods whom he was bnmght up to. 
worship, although bis mind carried him above the 
feebleneas ot superstition, and protected him against 
the arts of deception. 

The best part of beau^ is that which a (notute nnnol 
esprass. Bacon. 
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HISTORY OF WRITING. ., 

Amongbt the various art« and sciences which havef 

• from time to time contributed to the improvement 
and advancement of society, there is, pei^aps, noiloj 
which demands more justly the admiration and re-^ 
spect of mankind, none which, in point -of utility and 
excellence, will at all admit of comparison with the 
art of Writing. | 

Yet because this art may now be acquired by every -i 
!»ody, it now fails to attract the attention, and com-j 
mand the admiration it so well merits. That which \i 
common is despised. How curious or beautiful soeveii 
a new discovery may be, let it once become commottij 
and from that moment it ceases to be noticed. Aoi 
this principle extends in full force to the arts and| 
sciences -, those which are new and rare are cherished! 
and couited ; those, perhaps, in reality more useful 
and worthy, but which are within the grasp of every-! 
body, are despised. 

Time was, indeed, when the man who possessed 
this enviable accomplishment was distinguished' 
highly above his fellows, and pointed out to notice 
as one who had made ah achievement in science ;- 
but now, in these days of refinement and literature,' 
who dare call himself accomplished, because he can 
write ? The time will soon come, when the man who! 
cannot write his own name, will stand a chance of 
acquiring celebrity, merely from the rarity and singu- 
larity o( the character. 

In spite of all tins, it would be difficult to mention 
an art which has gone through more stages in its 
' journey to perfection, has more exercised the talents 
and ingenuity of mankind in its gradual develope- 
ment, or required a longer period of time to bring it 
' to maturity ; and it may, perhaps, not be uninteresting' 
to trace, as far as our limits will allow, its rise and 
progress. , 

Let us, first of all, obtain a definition of the tei^. 

• Writing is an art, by means of which we communi- 
:cate to an absent person, or to posterity, the ideas or 

objects which present themselvcss to our minds ; and, 
in the present improved state of the art, this repre- 

'sentation is made by means of arbitrary, yet fixed 

- and defined signs, called letters. 

In the first ages of the world, while society was in 
-its infancy, mankind had deariy no other method 

' of expressing ^eir ideas in writing ^an the simple 

'one of making a figure or shaped the object And 

this mode must have been long tiefore their dispersion ; : 
for it has been found to exist, more or lees, aanongst 
the most rude, as weH as the moat poMshed, nations of 
the globe, — ^nations, who from their natural poeition, 
and their immense distance from th^ oCheT civflized 
parts of the worid, coidd not have held «ny inter- 
course with the rest of mankind. 

The difficijlty, however, and labour attached to this 
mode of writing, soon induced the people to be satis- 
fied widi the ontUnes only of the figure which ex- 

' pressed the object; fuid this metiiod seems to have 
obtained, in most, if not all, the nations of tiie eaith. 
It was found in Mexico and Peru, at the diseovary 

. of America, and, in some respects, exists to the pre- 

' sent time in China. 

But, aa this method of expressing objects, even by 
outlines^ was t^ll very troublesome, the Egyptians 
(for Egypt, be it remembered, was one of the earliest 

• seats of every braneh of aft, literature, und acience), 
adopted ano^er and more intellectual mode, and this 
was to subititute a kind of marie, or simple cteracter 

' for libe ott4iiae84if the object^ these marics or charac- 
ters still retained some resemblamce to the figure made 

. by the Dutliucs, but they were less difficult; reqnxjwd 
less skill and much less trouble, and were« therefore. 



universally adopted. Yet^ even here, there waa a 
great deal of intricacy, and no small degree of pa- 
tience and skill was required, either to understand, 
or make use of them. To simplify, therefore, the 
method of writing still further, the priests turned 
these outlines into arbitrary marks, which^ although 
in the beginning, they might still preserve a faint 
resemblance to the natural objects, in course of time 
deviated so much from their onigiaals, as to render it 
almost impossible to trace them to their archetype, 
but which were nevertheless much less complicated, 
and more expeditions. And thus, after incredible 
labour, and the lapse of a vast period of time, were 
produced the three different modes of ynriting among 
the Egyptians, designated by the appellation of hiero- 
gfyphie, demotic, and hieratic. Into the nature and 
use of these our limits do not permit us to enter 
more fully; they constitute a subject well worthy the 
attention of the scientific and curious, and which . 
will well and abundantly repay the attention bestowed 
upon it. 

We will, therefore, continue our inquiry, and pro- 
ceed to the next step, and this was to form a con- 
nexion between the object represented by this hiero- 
glyphictl, or picture-writing, and th^ 90fmi (for, as 
yet, letters were not) of the word used to express it 
Nor was this so difficult as would at first sight be 
sufi^KMied; for when a man represented any image, 
or picture, that of ''a door,** for instance, he wo^d 
nati^ndly give to the combination of lines with which 
thife figure was formed the name of ''a door;** and 
wiMwever he met with this outline, or representation, 
or even though he should change it for some arbi- 
trai^y and more simple mark, having the same signi- 
fication, the same name would still remain attached 
to it,' and by this means the word " door** would for 
ever afterwards become associated with a certain (rat- 
line, or figure. The Hebrew alphabet affords a most 
satisfactory illustration of this. Every letter is, in 
fact, a word, and expresses some nmple object. 
Deieth^ for example, their fourth letter, correspondipg 
with ourD, signifies a "door;** Beih, their second 
letter, answering to tmt B, ** a house ;** Gimel, our Q, 
'* a eameJ ,** Jod, or J, the *' hand;** and this catalogue 
might be continued tibrongh.the remaining letters, 
and thus it would be seen Itet to each 0f them is 
attached a meaning. 

Having attained this state of advancaasefit, the jpTo- 
gness of the art was more n^id. Every nation, in ?.ts 
•turn, contributed some letters to the eommon stock; 
in a happy moment it was discovered, that each 
monosyllable terminated by a sound, which, with 
very little variatk>n, was nspeated in all. Nor was jit 
difficult to ascertain the number of these sounds, 
which were invariably ^30sd to tbe fopv or five in- 
flexions of voice. Thus were YOve)s aided to conso- 
nants, and mankind gradually arrived at the greatest 
of all inventions, the invention of the Alphabet. 

But who was the man, or what his nation to whom 
the honour of so noble an invention is due ? This js 
a subject which has long divided the learned, and the 
variety of opinions upon it is in truth appalling : 
but the presumption appears to be strongest in favour 
of Th^h, a son or descendant of Mizraim, the father 
of the Egyptians. The Phoenician writer, Sancho- 
nioQio, expressly attributes the ibrmation of the Sacred 
Characters of the alphabet to this celebrated person. 
There is, moreover, a passage in Plato, which, if 
rightly understood, and worthy of credit, should a^t 
the question at rest He says, " That during the 
reign of Pharaoh I^mus, his secretary, Thouth pi 
Theuth came to lay before him, the several discoverip 
he had made, amongst which was, the invcutiou .of 
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the alphabet, aiid he came to* consult Phars^h 
Thamus whether it ought to be made public." ^ 

>However» be this as it ;may,.the utility of the new 
Invention yas yeiy apparent j .it diminished to a 
' I'rodigious extent the difficulty ol wiitiu^, it shortened 
ine laboiir df m6fn<tfy/uid was capable of expressing 
ail subjects', ail ideas, every possible thought/ in the; 
utmost Tariety' with which they canafiect the mind. 

The Phcenieians appear to have been the first who 
obtained a knowledge of this system; they imparted 
it to the Jews and Arabians, and carried it over to 
Greece. From that country, it was exported to the 
several northern islands, and spread over the 
Continent, until it gradually became diffused over the 
whole world. 

The Chinese alone rejected, and still continue to 
reject, the invaluable discovery ; proud of the anti- 
t|uity of their social establishment, and beheving 
themselves superior fo the rest of mankind, they still 
adher« to their ancient mode of writing (which 
approaches somewhat to the Hieroglyphics of Egypt), 
and afitwd, to this day, a practical illustration of the 
old proverb, ^at *' pride and ignorance go hand in- 
hand." 

Thus have we given a faint sketeh of the rise and 
progress of the art of writings firom the first attempts 
of mankind in picture-writing, down to the discovery 
and adoption of the alphabet. And in this state, 
with but little alteration, it still continues. The num- 
ber of letters, and the mode of delineating them, 
have varied at different times, and in different nations, 
but the system remains, and will probably for ever 
remain the same. 

THE DUTCH SHIPMASTER AND THE 
RUSSIAN COTTAGER. 

m 

Trb following interesting anecdote occurs m a Gremian 
work, lately published, intituled A Picture of St. Peters- 
bvrgh. 

In a little town, five miles from St. Petersburgh, lived a 
poor German woman. A small cottage was her only pos- 
session, and the visits of a few shipmasters, on their way to 
Petersburgh, her only livelihood. Several Duteh ship- 
masters having supped at her house one evening, she found, 
when they were gone, a sealed bag of money under the 
table. Some one of the company, had no doubt forgotten 
it, but they had sailed over to Cronstadt, and the wind 
being &ir, there was no chance of their putting back. The 
good woman put the bag into her cupboard, to keep it till 
tt should be called for. FuU seven years, however, elapssd, 
and no one claimed it ; and though often tempted by oppor- 
tunity, and oftener by want, to make use of the contento, 
the poor woman s good principles prevailed, and it remained 
untouched. 

One evening, some shipmasters again stopped at her 
house for refbesnment. Three of them were English, the 
fourth a Dutchman. Conversing on various matters, one 
of them asked the Dutehman, if he had ever been in that 
town before. " Indeed, I have,*' replied he, " I know the 
place but too well ; my being here, cost me once seven . 
hundred rubles." "How so?* "Why, in one of these 
wietohed hovels, I once left behind me a bag of rubles.'* 
*' Was the bag sealed?** asked the old woman, who was 
sitting in a ooriior of the room, and whose attention was 
roused by the subject " Yes, yes, it was sealed, and with 
this very seal, here at my wateh chain.** The woman knew 
the seal instantly. "Well, then,** said she, " by that you 
may recover wl'St you have lost.** " Recover it, mother I 
No, no, I am rather too old to expect that : the world is not 
quite so honest — ^besides it is full seven years since I lost 
tne money ; — say no more about it, it always makes me 

melancholy.** 

Meanwhde, the good woman slipped out, and presentiy 
returned with the bag.. '* See here,* said she, " honesty is 
not so rare, perhaps, as you imagine •** and she threw Che 
bagon the table. 

The guests were astonished, and the owner of the bag, 
as may be supposed* highly delighted. He seized the bag, 
tore open the seal, took out one ruble (worth 4«. M. 



Banish* money), kttA laid it cto the table for the hostess, 
thauking her civilly for the trouble she had taken. Tbe 
three Engl^hmen were amazed and inrlignant at so small 
a'reward being offered, and remonstrated warmly with him. 
The old wotnan protested she required no recompense ft)r 
merely doing her duty, and begged the Dutehman to take 
back even nis ruble. But the Englishmen insisted or 
seeing justice done ; "The woman,** said they, "has acted 
nobly, and ought to be rewarded.** At length, the Dutch- 
roan agreed to part with one hundred rubies ; Uiev were 
counted out, and given to the old woman, who thus, at 
length, was handsomely rewarded for her honesty. 

LiFB, AND ITS End. — Remember for what purpose you 
were bom, and through the whole of life look at its end : 
and consider, when that comes, in what will you put your 
trust ? Not in the bubble of worldly vanity ; it will be 
broken : not in worldly pleasures ; they will be gone : not 
in great connexions; they cannot serve you : not in wealth; 
you cannot carr^ it with you : not in rank ; in the gmve 
there is no distinction : not in the recollection of a life 
spent in a giddy confbrmity to the silly fashions of a 
thoughUess and. wicked world ; but in that of a life spent 
soberly, righteously, and godly, hi this present world.—' — 
Bishop Watson. 



A CURIOUS anecdote of the Raven is related in the Gentle 
mans Magazine. He lived many years ago at the Red 
Lion Inn, Hun^erford; and was called Kafe. It is given 
in the words of a gentleman who lodged at the inn. 

" Coming into the inn yard," says he, ** my chaise ran 
over and bruised the leg of my Newfoundland dog ; and 
while we were examining the injury, Rafe was evidently a 
concerned spectator ; for, the minute the dog was tied up 
under the manger with my horse, Rafe not only visited 
him, but brought him bones, and attended on him with par- 
ticular and repeated marks of kindness. I observed it to 
the ostler* who told me that the bird had been brought up 
with a dog, and that the affection between them was mutual, 
and all the neighbourhood had been witnesses of their many 
reciprocal acts of kindness. Rafe*s poor dog after a while 
broke his leg, and during the long time he was confined, 
Rafe waited on him constantiy. Carried him his provisions, 
and scarcely ever left him alone. One night, by accident, the 
stable door had been shut, and Rafe had been deprived of 
the company of his friend the whole night ; but the ostler 
found in the morning the door so peckra away, that had it 
not been opened, in another hour Rafe would have made 
his own entrance. My landlady confirmed this account, 
and mentioned several other acts of kindness shown by this 
bird to all dogs in general, but particularly to maimed or 
wounded ones.** Hanococks Esse^ on Instinct, 

EPITAPH 

IV THB CHURCHYARD OF FARNSOROUGH, IN KENT, ON A YOUNG 
LADY, WHO DIKD AT THE AGE OF SEVENTEEN. 

At that blest am, when hope, like life, is young, 

And the warm feelings start upon the tongue ; 

When all th' a^ections, passions, charities. 

Glow in the cheek, and sparkle in the eyes ; 

She left her parents' arms, her sister's side. 

And, after years of suffering, calmly died. 

The memory of her worth remains behind, 

in hearts, not stone, in thoughts, not words, enshrined. 

Her loss has left a wound no time can heal» 

Which poets cannot paint, but mothers feel. 



AMELLUS-LIKE KAULFUSSIA. 

This flower, which, in spite of its ugly name, is 
beautiful, has been lately introduced from the Gape 
of Good Hope. It produces seeds very freely 3 and 
will, doubtless, be soon as well known as Mignionette 
and China Asters. 

A great number of vegetables have some change 
of character, either by folding their leaves, closing 
their flowers, or other mode of protection, during the 
ni|^t, or the continuance of unpropitious weather. 
The Kaulfitssia ameUoides, (Amdlus-like Kauifussia^) 
as shown in our figure, possesses a peculiarity which 
is, in some degree, contrary to the usual laws of floral 
protection. In general, such plants as occasionally 
vary the position of the corolla^ close it, more or less, 
over the centre of the flower, to guard the internal 
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cirgans from dew or rain. Bat this plant, at nigbt, 
or in ovcrcaat veatiier, hu ita petals ndled badi, 
apparently for their own protection, leavioK the 
centre, or parts of fructification, wholly exposed. 



Tht Amtllul-lilit Kautfuuia. 

Liniunu observed the hahit of many plants, id 
closing thdr flowers, and gave a treatise on the sub- 
ject, in the AmanUalei Aeademiat, vol. iv. He has 
noticed the habit of the Nymphaa alba, or White- 
flowering Water Lily, which is well known to close 
its flowers in the afternoon, and lay them on the 
surface of the water till morning, when it raises and 
expands them, often, in a bright day, to several inches 
above the water. 

The ancient botanists also have recorded their ob- 
servations on this subject; for Thcopbrastus, more 
than 300 years before the birth of our Saviour, wrote 
to the same effect, respecting the Egyptian Lotus ; 
and further observes, that "It is reported that in 
the Euphrates, the head and flowers keep sinking 
till midnight, when they are so deep in the water 
as to be out of the reach of the hand, but towards 
morning they return, and still more as the day ad- 
vances. At sunrise they are already above the sur- 
face, with the flower expanded ; afterwards they rise 
high above the water." 

Wc have raised the Kaulfutsia ameUoidei by sowing 
seeds in pots of light soil, put into a hotbed. When 
the young plants came up they were thinned ; and 
in May, the contents of the pots were transferred to 
the borders, without breaking the balls of mould. 
It is not in any degree tender ; and will succeed 
equally well, when sown in the borders ; and, as it 
is an early flowerer, forcing becomes less important. 
— ^Maund's Botanic Garden. 

ANNIVERSARIES IN MARCH. 
JIONDAY. llth. 
044 Tuiqiiala Tniifi,the Italian epic poet, bom al Soireolo. 
TUKSDAY, 12th. 
Grirnry the Gnat, boTii at Rome about 640, and bccami; 
. tuBbop cF liist city 590. He lenl Si. Augiutine, wittt fartr 
olher miK-ionaries, lo preach the Gospel ia England ; where 
his festival was afterwards kept by decree of the Council of 
Oxford. St. Gregory wuanudunt advocata for clerical celi- 
bacj, and ilie restorer of the ancient Miaaal, He died A.D. 



1€G9 King Jama II. landed at Kin^e. in Ireland, to atun]pt the 
recovery of nic kinplotne he had abdicated. 

1712 QMt*n i4nwaanaunced in the Ijandou Cnittlf hcr iMeoliaa to 
touch patients afflicted with the Evil. . This ia th« lail time 
that any of our sovereigns have offered to eiereiie this ima- 
ginary powert butialT'lS, the Prelendtr Imchad Hvenl 
^uienta so afllictad, in Edinburgh ; with what eSbct may b« 



in3 Thefint nuiiiber of the Cm 

by Sir RicbarAStwIi. . 
ISUI Itoyal Institution opened. 
|IW> Pi*, a. Grf):nry'died. 



n penodical pspet pabliAsd 



A'EDNESDAY, 13di. 
666 BtHtariaM, tbe Celebrated Roman iMieral, UtA. 
1634 The French AcadeDy fonnded by ■ royal dacrea. Ili bim. 

cipal object wu to keep up the ptirity asd ptifeciion of tb« 

French faoiuaie. 
1996 Jtan dt la FmlaJM, the French poet, author of the Fabin, 

died in hii ■eventr-EAh year. 
1757 n«wu Htrrinf, D.D., aichbitbop of Caoterbniy, died at 

Croydon. He had been pteviooaly biahop of BocMatei and 

archbishop of York. 
ITSl A new planet diicovared by Dr. Hencball, whlck bt nam*)), 

ia compliment to bit royal patron, Kisf Georie 1U>, ibc 

Cdirgiiim Sidut. 
IBOe Died. CkrUtian VIII., king of Denmatk 
THURSDAY, I4th. 



1767 ildniraifiwihetit Portmonth, porauantto th 

a Court Martial. He had previouily given nuE , 

of courage, and met hii death with tbe greatcM reeolntion and 






r TIm juliee oif hii aentence was loudly 

at the time) and even uveral member* of the coun wnicn 
had recommended lum to mercy, made |real, but iaeSecIuat. 
attempt! to save him, when it became evident that the capital 

tuniihmeul, which the Krict Articles of War imp<»ed upoc 
im " for not doing his utmost, " would be carried into elfecL 

1795 French Beet defeated by Admiral Holham, and two sail of tbe 
line taken. 

1803 Fruitrick KLtpitack, author of Tht Uaiiah and other poemi, 
died at Hamburg, aged BO, leaving behind him. not only tbe 
reputatiaa of i truly sublime poet, but, what is much better, 
that of an amiable and -pious man. His remaioi were 
honoured with a solemn funeial, inch as Germaajr had never 
before witnessed for any man of letlen 
FRIDAY, 15lh. 

Id the 44th year before the Christian era, Jaliiu CcMr was asna- 
•iaat^ in the SenalS'hauM. 

17B4 The Rev. Dr. Thssui Fntnclcjin, rector of Brasted. in Kent, 
and translator of Phalaris, Sophocles, and Lucan. died. K* 
was also author of two original tragedies : Tlit Earl ef rfer 
«iek and MuiUa. 

1824 The licst pile of the New London Bridge driven. 

SATURDAY, 16th. 
1S32 f i>ril BmitTt, the translator into English of Fraiaart't Clin- 

nicU, died. 
1792 Cuiiatiiiiill., king of Sweden, was shot, at a maiked-ballibv 
an assassin named Ankeratrom ; of which wound hi languisoed 
until the 29th, when he died. 
1794 The island of Martinique takea by the British. . . 

SUNDAY, I7th. 
Mii>i.ENT StiKtiAT.— So called becauit it is the fcinth or middle 
Sunday between (juadnigesima (the first Sunday in Lent) and 
Easier Sunday, ll was aTso formerly called tlie Sunday of the Fire 
Loavei, the Sunday of Uread. and RefectiQn, or Befrrahnient SuD- 
day, in alluHoa to the Gospel of the day, which treats of our S». 
of feeding the live thousand. Tbe common or vulget 
■ '«S«B' 
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^pellation which this day slUl re 

arisiog from an ancient nsnge, which prevailed on il of vi^ling ^ 
mother churches of the several dioceses, and making voluntary o^e 
inn at the altar, then called Quadiagtiinwl FrHuiei. 

The 17th of March is also the annivemry of St. Pit rick, the 
patron saint of Ireland, wlio, from the eminent services he rcudered 
the inhabitants of that country, liy rescuing them from the daikuea of 
idolatry, is called the A^chhiihop, Apatlt, and Fathtr af Hi Hibtr- 
nioii ChiircA. Very little b known of his real history, though Wc 
have fables in abundance, ll is said that after studying iliiny-Gtt 
yeafs under St. Martin, bishop of Toure, and St. GermaLi, bishop « 
Aries, he was consecrated a bbhop by Pope Celestiue, who 
changed hii name to Pulrich. He laiulni in Ireland, actonliog to 
some accouDU, in 432, or, according to other*, in 441. fuuuiled the 
archbishopric of Armagh in 472, and died I7th March, 493, in his 
120th year. 9t. Patrick s Day is kept ihrou^aat Ireland, and by tbe 
natives of that country in whatever part of the world they may be 
residing, with the utmost hilarity; which, among the higher classea, 
is rendered subset.iient to the sacred cause of charity. On this 
day, almost eveiy Irishman wean in his hat the emblem of i|B 
country and its patron saint, the shamrock, or lrefoil-grs». from the 
three cODJoined leaves of which St. Fatnck is said to have illuatnied 
and enforced upon ibeii pagan anceMon the sacred doctiioe of the 
Trinity. 
ISO Martui jliirTliirs .fiilMtiiiu, emperorof Rome, died. 
l&tO Fhitif Jilnuinnr, the dramatic poet. died. 
1714 Died, the celebiated prelate andbistoriao, Ciiftn Buratt. bi 
shop of Salisbury, author of the ffiiloru afthi RtfonniiUn, tt 
tkc Chureh cf Eigtaial. 
1783 The order of knighthood, called Th4 Ordir of St. Pulriif , 

eatahliahed hy King George 111. 
IWn H.M. ship Queen Charlotte, of 110 guns, bearing the Hag of 
Lord Keith, took fire at sea off the port of Leghorn, in iMitr, 
and blew up. Lonl Keith was on shore at the lime ; but the 
acting commander. Captain Toild, and upwards cjfHOO of iBe 
eiew perished by the eipkwon or by drowning. 
1828 SicJandEifinirii Smith, authorof several valuable works an 
natural hisiory and botany, and linl president of the Ljnnxau 
Societi, died in bk native dty, Norwich. 
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THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. . 



Initritrtf (i* 
U. THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Honae of Peers, or Upper House of Parliament, 
uses for ita room of assembly, like the House of 
Commons, one of the remaining apartments of the 
uld Palace of Westminster. The room in which it 
now meets has only been appropriated to that pur- 
pose since the year 1801, when the addition of the 
Irish representative Peers and Bishops imposed upon 
their Lordships the necessity of removing from an 
apartment which had long become inconveniently 
small for their increased and increasing numbers. 
The same inconvenience Is felt in the present House 
(>f Peers ; and, if a full attendance of the members 
were compelled, additional accommodation would be 
required. 

The House of Peers is an oblong room, somewhat 
sgialley than the .Houar of Commons, having the 
Kif^'s Throne at the upper end, and at the lower 
end lofty folding-doors, by which the Commons 
UK admitted: about one fourth of the room at 
the lower end, is divided off by a partition, nearly 
breast-high, called " the Bar." below which, in 
the engraving, are leea two barristers and a reporter, 

Vol- 11. 



HoiaieJ Lardt, 

In the centre of the upper end of the Ho>aBe, stands 
the King's Throne, a magnificent chair of state atid 
canopy, which was erected for the occasion of His 
late Majesty King George the Fourth Opening, in 
person, the first Parliament of his reign. Next to the 
throne, proceeding down the House, is a seat called the 
woolsack placed across the House, and covsred with 
scarlet cloth, on which the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Lord Speaker sits, when the King is not present ; next 
to this are two other woolsacks, placed lengthways of 
the House, on which are the seats of the. Judges 
when they attend, cither on occasion of the King's 
being present, or their being summoned to givt tbeir 
opinions to the House on points of law; and al*o 
the seats of two Masters in Chancery, wliq axe in 
constant attendance, being the messengers from Vifi 
Lords to the Commons. Next below Uie voolsacka, 
is the " Table, " at which the Clerks of the Parhaiqent 
N<, and on which are laid all Bills, pietitiqnq, and 
other papersi Between the Table ai^d the Bv. ar« 
several rowa of benches, with raised backs, and 
cavend with scarlet cloth for tl^e Peers- Along the 
sides of the House, from the Bar to the foot of %b/^ 
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Throne, are similar rows of benches, rising one above 
another. The upper end of the lowest of these 
benches on the right hand^ looking from the throne^ 
IS appropriated to the Bishops, and the correspondent 
bench on tiie other side to Dukes : other benches are 
also called the Marquesses*, Eads*, Viscounts', and 
Barons* benches ^ but, except on the occasion of a 
new Peer being introduced into the House for the 
first time, when he is carefully placed on the very 
seat belonging to his rank, there is no attention 
paid to place or precedence in the selection of a seat. 

The side-walls of the house are covered with 
ancient tapestry, representing the triumph of the 
English Fleet over the Spanish Armada. The 
several pieces of the tapestry are set iu broad and 
massive frames of wainscot- wood, and surrounded 
With medallions representing the principal officers 
who distinguished themselves on that glorious oc- 
casion. This tapestry was designed by an artist 
named Cornelius Yroom, and executed by Francis 
Spiering, for the Earl of Nottingham, who was Lord 
High- Admiral and Commander-in-Chief of the Eng- 
lish fleet, at a cost of 1628/. sterling. The Earl 
of Nottingham sold it to King James the First. The 
whole floor is covered with plain matting ; the house 
18 lighted by day, frt>m the windows visible in the 
engraving, and at night, by chandeliers and some 
elegant bronze sconces. 

At the upper end of the House are two doors, one 
on each side of the throne ; that on the right hand, 
is the one by which the King enters when he comes 
down to open or prorogue the Session of Parhament } 
that on the left is for the entry of Peers. On the 
left-hand side of the House, immediately below 
the bar^ is another door, for counsel, agents, wit- 
nesses, and other persons who may have occasion to 
attend the house. Immediately above this door, is 
a small space, railed off for the accommodation of ^ 
the Gientleman Usher of the Black Rod, the principal 
officer of the House : it has curtains to draw round 
it, as may be seen in the engraving, and on the 
occasion of very interesting debates, serves, like the 
space above the ventilator of the House of Commons, 
to accommodate and conceal ladies, whose presence 
at its deliberations, the standing orders of the House 
strictly forbid. 

I When the House is in its usual sittings, all the 
space behind the Lord Chancellor*s Woolsack, is 
deemed ^ut it/ the House ; and is open to peera* sons, 
and members of the House of Commons. For the 
general accommodation of the public who may wish 
to hear the debates, there is the space below the Bar; 
(o which, within the last few years, has been added 
a gallery along the lower end of the House, for ad- 
mission to either of which, a peer*s order is necessary. 

Immediately behind the upper-end of the House 
of Lords is a room, called the " Prince's Chamber,'* 
in which is a curious piece of old tapestry, repre- 
senting the birth of Queen Elizabeth. In tiiis room 
the King, when he comes in state to meet his Parlia- 
ment, puts on his royal robes and crown, frt>m 
whence it is also called the *' Robing Room." Having 
ro done, he enters the House by the door on the 
right hand, and takes his seat on the throne, sur- 
rounded by the great Officers of State 5 the Cap of 
Maintenance is borne on his right hand, and the 
Sword of State on his left : and, a littie advanced in 
frtmt, and on the right, stands the Lord High Chan- 
cellor. The King being seated, the Gentleman 
Usher of the Black Rod is sent to summon the 
House of tlkjmmons, who, in a few minutes, enter, 
headed by their Speaker, through the great folding 
J<ior» at thr ;bottom 0/ the House, and advance to 



tbe Bar, making three veverences^ the Speaker standi 
at the centre dP the Bar, with his Mace laid on the 
Bar before him. His Majesty then reads his ^leech, 
after hearing which the Commons retire, as immedi- 
ately after does the King, attended by his suite. 

When the King visits the House of Lords^ ladies 
are permitted to be present, having tickets of admis- 
sion for that purpose from Peers. From the great 
increase of the Peerage these admissions have become 
so numerous, that the whole body of the House, ol 
late years, has been nearly filled to crowding, with 
ladies only, and very few Peers, except those imme- 
diately about the royal person, are to be seen. The 
display of beauty, and splendid magnificence of dress, 
which the Upper House of Parliament can then boast 
of, must be witnessed to be imagined. 

As the House of Commons is an elective, so the 
House of Peers is an hereditary body. It is the 
prerogative of the King alone to elevate a person ori- 
ginally to a seat in the House; 'but, once there, 
nothing short of high-treason can deprive him, 01 
his legitimate successors in the dignity, of that seat 
The Peerage is divided into five orders ; Dukes, Mar- 
quesses, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons : they all wear 
robes of scarlet cloth, lined with white satin, on 
which their several ranks wre designated by an ap- 
pointed number of stripes of gold lace and ermine, 
or plain white far, on tiie right breast and shoulder. 
These robes, however, are not worn, except when the 
King is present, when the royal assent is given ta 
Acts of Parliament by commission, (on which occa- 
sion the commissioners only are robed,) and when a 
new Peer is introduced into the House for the first 
time, on which occasion the Lords concerned in the 
ceremony wear their robes. The Peers never wear 
iheir coronets but at a coronation. 

The usual time for the. House assembling for 
public and political business is four o'clock ; but the 
hearing appeals, and other judicial business is trans^ 
acted in tiie earlier part of the day. Three Peers are 
sufficient to constitute a house; and, before any 
business is entered upon, suitable prayers are read by 
a Bishop, during which the doors are closed. 

The progress and stages of a Bill in the House of 
Lords are the same as in the Lower House, except 
that a Peer may introduce a Bill without obtaining 
leave. Unlike the Speaker of the House of Coni'^ 
mons, the Lord High Chancellor (being a Peer of 
the Realm) la at liberty to addresa the House on any 
simbjeet that may be before it 3 on such occasions, 
however, he quits the Woolsadc for the time, and 
speaks Arom his place as a Peer. 

When a Bill has passed through all its stages in 
both House of Parliament, it still requires the Royal 
Assent, to give it the force of a laW) this is always 
given in the House of Peers ; occasionally, but very 
rarely, by the King in person, generally by Commis- 
sioners appointed under the Great Seal for that pur- 
pose. The commission is directed to the Great Officers 
of State, and all the Peets who are Privy Councillors ; 
three to form a quorum. Of this three, the Lord 
Chancellor is always one, and the other two, generally, 
one of his Majesty's Ministers and the Chairman of the 
Committees. The Commissioners having taken their 
seats, robed, and with their hats on, upon a bench 
immediately before the Throne, the Commons are 
summoned to attend 3 the Commission is then read, 
and afterwards the titles of the Acts, to each of 
which the Ro3ral Assent is signified by the Clerk of 
the X^rown, in words of Norman French, varying 
according to the nature of the Bill. To a Private 
Bill, the form is, Soit fait comme il est desire; I-et 
it be as is desired : — ^to a Public BiU, Le Roi le vent 
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Hie King wills it^ or consents to it : — ^to a Money 
Bill, the answer is longer, containing expressions of 
obligation, as well as mere words of consent, Le Rai 
remercie ses bons sujett, accepte leur benevolence, et ainsi 
le vent; The King thanks his good subjects, accepts 
their benevolence, and also ^^lls it. The form of 
refusal, now so totally obsolete, that it is to be found 
only in history and the old records of long-past 
Parliaments, delicately avoided the direct expression 
of a negative, by the milder phrase, Le Roi e'avisera ; 
The King will consider of it. 

The Peers of the United Kingdom enjoy many 
great privileges 5 the principal ^ which, however, 
are, totd exemption from personal arrest in any civil 
proceeding; and the right of being tried on any 
criminal charge by their Peers alone, who give their 
verdict, not upon oath, but upon their honour. All 
impeachments of high crimes and misdemeanours 
brought by the House of Commons, are also tried 
before the House of Lords. On these occasions, the 
place of trial is not the House itself, but Westminster 
Hall, fitted up for the purpose. 

ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT KING OF PRUSSIA. 

Near Potsdam, in the reign of Frederick the Great, was a 
mill which interfered with the view ftom the windows of 
Sans Soucik Annoyed by this eye-sore to his fiivourite re- 
sidence, the Kihg i»nt to inquire die price for which the 
miU would be sdd by ItB owner. '' For no price,** was the 
reply of the sturdy Prussian ; and in a moment of anger 
Frederick gave orders that the mill should be pulled down. 
** The King may do this,** said the miller, quiedy fbldlng 
his arms, " but there are laws in Prussia ;** and forthwith 
he commenced proceedings against the Monarch, the result 
of which was that the Court sentenced Frederick to rebuild 
the mill, and to pa^ besides a large sum of money as com- 
pensation for the Injury which he had done. The King 
was mortified, but had the magnanimity to say, addressing 
himself to his courtiers, "I am glad to find thatjust laws 
and upright judges eust in my kingdom." Ine above 
anecdote is well known to every reader of Prussian history, 
but it is necessary to be related here as an introduction 
to that which follows : — ^About three years ago the present 
head of the honest miller s family (his name is Frank,) 
who had in due course of time succeeded to the hereditary 
possession of his litde estate, finding himself, after a long 
strugj^le with losses occasioned by that war which brought 
ruin mto many a house besides his own, involved in pecu- 
niary difficulties that had become insurmountable, wrote to 
the present King of Prussia, reminding him of the refiisal 
experienced by Frederick the Great at the hands of his an- 
cestor, and statinff that, if his Majesty now entertained a 
siinilar desire to obtain possession of the property, it Would 
be very agreeable to him, in his present embarrased cir- 
cumstances, to sell the mill. The King wrote immediately, 
with his own hand, the following reply :— 

** My dear Neighbour — ^I cannot silow you to sell the miU ; 
it must remain in your possession as long as one member 
of your family exists ; for it belongs to the history of Prussia. 
I lament, however, to hear that you are in ciroumstances 
of embarrassment ; and I therefore send yon 6,000 doUars 
(about 1,000/. sterling) to airanffe your afllftirs, in the hope 
that this sum will be sufficient for the purpose. 

" Consider me always your affectionate neighbour, 

" FrBDXRICK mLLIAM.*' 

Truth. — Petraroh, a celebrated Italian poet, who flourished 
above 400 years ago, recommended himself to the confi- 
dence and affection of Cardinal Colonna, in wlurae family 
he resided, by his candour and strict regard to truth. A 
violent quarrel occurred in the household of this nobleman, 
which was carried so far, that recourse was had to arms : 
the cardinal wished to know the foundation of this affair ; 
and that he might be able to decide with justice, he as- 
sembled all his people^ and obliged them to bind themselves, 
bjr a most solemn oath on the Gospels, to declare the whole 
truth. Every one, without exception, submitted to this 
determination ; even the Bishop of Luna, brother to the 
cardinal, was not excused. Petrarch, in his turn, present- 
ing himself to take the oath, the cardinal closed the book, 
nd said, '* As to you, Petraroh, your word is sufficient.** 



TRUE HUMILITY. 

True humility, while it brings to light our own 
gins, is ever sure to cover a multitude of the sinB of 
others. 

The man who is the most sensible of his own 
failings, will always be heard to talk the least of the 
failings of others. It is the proud man, the proud 
professor of the Gk>spel, who is the reviling man, the 
censorious professor. 

Pride takes a pleasure in bringing to light the in- 
firmities of others, that itself may be exalted; while 
humility delights in conten^ilating their excellencies, 
that it may be laid by them still lower in its own 
esteem^ and be led to imitate their graces: 

The reason why we are censorious and hard- 
hearted is simply this, — ^we have not the Spirit of 
Christ, and are none of his. Never let us deem 
ourselves Christians, till we bear some resemblance to 
our meek, lowly, and compassionate Master. The 
religion which he puts into the heart of his followers, 
softens the character, sweetens the temper, and en- 
livens all the tender affections of the soul, and fills it 
with kindness, and with love. ^Braolry's Sermons. 



What shall we do, when our &vours are requited witli 
ingratitude ? Repeat them, though they should seem so 
be repeated in vain. Let us persevere in our kindness, 
even when it may appear to be thrown away. There is no 
reason why a crowd cf ungratefld receivers should make us 
iinwrlMnc to deser^'e their gratitude. Let us persevere in 
showing kindness, even after we despair of meeting with a 
CTatefiil return. Cease not ftom well-doing, but pursue 
me' unde*nating course of the just Sbmxca. 

Pass lows are the p;ales of tife ; it should be our care to see 
that tliey rise not mto a tempest 

Charles the Second, hearing the celebrated Vossius, a 
freethinker, repeating some incredible stories of the Chinese, 
turning to those about him, said, " This learned divine is 
a very strange man; he believes every thing but the 
Bible." ^Anni sow. 



" In all tune of our tribulation, in all time of our weaUa 
in the hour of death, and in the day of iudgment ; 

^GOOD LORD DELIVER USr Litany 

In the dark season of distress. 

In sickness, want, or woe ; 
If friends desert, or foes oppress. 

Or trouble lay me low : 
If 'reft of those I fondly love. 

From earthly ills I dee. 
To seek sweet comfort firom above. 

Good Lord deliver me. 

If wealth be mine, from all the snares 

Which riches with them bring. 
Oppression, avarice, worldly cares, 

Ambition*s goading sting ; 
From pride, ami from that worst offenoe, 

Forget^lness of Thee, 
Whose hand that wealth did first dispense. 

Good Lord deliver me. 

When on the bed of death, a prey 

To gloomy thoughts I lie. 
Or worn by slow disease away. 

Or rack*d with agony ; 
Stung with remorse for what hath been. 

And dreading what may be. 
When death hath closed this mortal seethe , 

Good Lord deliver me. 

And oh I in that appalling hour. 

When clouds around thee spread. 
Thou comest array'd in pomp and power. 

To judge both quick and dead ; 
When tremblinff, shrinking from thy fkoa 

Thy servant thou shalt see, ' 
A suppliant at the bar of grace. 

Good Lord deliver me ! J. L 
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Th4 TtmfU of Cmcord t 
ANCIENT TEMPLES. | 

I. 
The great temple at Girgenti^ (the anciott Agri- 
gcntum), in Sicily, dedicat«d tn Jupiter Olympius, \a 
tiuppoeed to have Been built by Timoleon, about 337 
years before Christ, so that it has stood more than 
twenty centuries. Timoleon erected it as a triumph 
of his conquests, which are celebrated by the Greek 
historians. Th»e were, at Girgenti, two other large 
temples, of which there arc nearly equal remains ^ 
those, namely, of Juno Lucina, and of Concord. 

The last mentioned is the most commanding fea- 
ture of Girgenti t. as being conspicuously seen from 
every point. Hercules and jEscidapius had likewise 
temples; and Cicero reproaches Verres, the plunder- 
ing pnetor of Sicily, with having stolen and taken 
away by violence some of the finest works of Grecian 
art, when it had reached its zenith — the sculpture of 
Myron and the painting of Zouxis. But of all the 
ruined temples of Agrigentnro, that of Jupiter Olym- 
pius excites, in viewing it, the greatest surprise, from 
its stupendous magnitude. The extreme length 36C 
feet, width 174, the diameter of the fluted semi- 
columna of the Doric order 2.1, and their height 64, 
Tbe sides were composed (a very remarkable instance) 
of fourteen semi-columns, and there were seven 
feet ones at each end. The flutings or grooves were 
so large as to admit of a man standing within them. 
So vast were the dimensions, and consequent expense, 
that it was never completely finished. 

This mensuration was most accurately taken in 

English feet, by two professional gentleman, in 1822. 

In their plan and construction the Grecian' temples 

admitted hut of little variety, they may be almost 

* Giigonti lies oil the western coast of SioilT, opposite to Tunii ; 
tihf when it wis included in the lUiman pnivinco of Migni GricciA, 
uueh jos'ouiy wu eiclled bj iti commercial inteicoutw *iih the 
Cuth*(!iniiuu This citT, with it> commodioua pon.nu Rnx founded 
b*thecolDDiiingl>rteb.600 yean before Christ, ind called by them 
Acragu; by the RoiDao) Agriiientuini ind by the Sicilians Gir- 
jenti. 

t DlMINBIDNBOflheTSKFLKOfCoNCORn. 

Front &,i ft. 9 in. I Span of Arches. . 5(t. 6in, 

Side 129,, 5 „ HeiihtofFierg. . 11 , / „ 

l^ength of Cello . 63 .. 10 „ Width of do. ... 3 „ S „ 
Width of Oo. .i 24,, 9., IThickneto of do. 3 — 



I Girgtnli, in Sicilg, 

said to have been uniform, as being perfectly sym- 
metrical in design, whether their dimensions were 
great or small. A cell, answering to die nave in our 
cathedrals, was sometimes open tu the air (kypatkral), 
when too spacious for a roof, or when small, very 
dark and gloomy, with the statue only, illuminated, 
and thus better adapted to exhibit oracular trickerie«, - 
for which the Sicilians were eminently notorious. 

In those countries, under a sultry sun, the lengthened 
colonnades were necessary for the reception of the 
numerous worshippen who daily frequented it, and 
for the display of some of the ceremonies which W«e 
performed there. 

Of the gr«it works of ancient architects, the 
most remariuible was the temple of Solomon at 
Jerusalem. The fint temple at Jerusalem, built by 
Hiram, as chief architect, and aa described in the 
Book of Kings, ch^. vii. and ix., and Jeremiah chap, 
XV., has occasioned many learned commentaries, the 
result of which is, that the fbllowing meamrement 
appears to be the ju*t one. It was 437 feet long and 
145 wide, and the total height from the base, includ- 
ing the walled roek, 218 feet from the lower area. 

Not a single mass of ruin remains to this day of 
the temple i^ Diana at Epbeans ; but from what lbu 
be ascertained of its site, it came next to the last- 
mentioned, in point of extent. The Parthenon at 
Athens has 100 feet of length less than the temple 
at Girgenti; and its other proportions accordingly. 

There has been a received hut unantbenticated 
opinion, that all the Grecian temples were consider' 
ably less than our great cathedrals ; and the majority 
of them were certainly so. But if it be considered, 
that our gotliic ecclesiastical structures consist of 
several distinct parts under one roof, and if they b« 
measured separately, we shall find that the cell oi 
Girgenti exceeded any single nave now existing in 
Europe, if our own St. Paul's, and St. Peter's ai 
Rome, were excepted. The nave of old St Paul's, 
formerly the largest in En^^and, was only 335 feet 
long ; 25 feet less than the above, with its two por- 
ticoes. We cannot sufficiently admire the exquisite 
skill which the Greeks displayed in the arts, but 
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Mt nave, ia this inetaace, to admire it m diaplayed 
in that grace and symnetry, ao admirable in those 
biiildingB which were- dedicated to the religion of 
the ande&t world. Bat though adence and taate 
may gratify the judgment, they do not delight the 
im agination in the aame degree aa the contemplation 
of " the long-drawn aitle and fretted vanit," ao 
wron^t aa to have the appearance of molten metid, 
and Ml lofty as to aeem to exceed the powera of 
human constniction. And, man than all, when we 
enter oar magnificent cathedrals, we have oor though ta 
and feelings raised, not only to the contemplation of 
the beantifnl specimens of homan duD, but to the 
m^esty and greatness of Him who is there to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truUi. 



MIGRATORY BIRDS. 
No. II. 

SwALLOWa. 

AuoNQ the migratory birds, none have attracted 
more attention, or been the cattse of more difference 
of opinion, than the Swallows. LinoKUS, the great 
Swedish naturalist, nnfortunetely for science, relying 
too much on the accounts famished him by his cor- 
respondents, recorded his belief that, ia many in- 
stauces, the swallows, instead of leaving this coontry 
at the approach of winter, Retreated to holes of nwks 
and other places of concedment, and remained there, 
in a torpid state, until the return of spring. It was 
even araerted by Olans Magnor, a Bifth*^ of Upsal, 
that in the north of Europe, the peasants were fre- 
quently in the habit of drawing up, frum the bottom 
of ponda and lakes, by means of nets, numben of 
these birds. 

Although later writera did not agree in all that had 
been stated by their predecessors <m this subject, 
atUl, countenanced by the learned Swede, who was 
then deservedly considered the greatest naturalist 
that Europe had ever produced, they believed that 
it was not an unconunoa thing, fur these birds to 
remain dwmant during the winter. Later observa- 
tions have, however, clearly proved that the only 



effect produced on them, by expoanra to -cold, is thai 
of beoumbii^ their faculties, and qiuckly depriving 
them of life ; it hAs also been ascertained, that they 
moult their feathers during our winter months, and 
irtien they return ia the spring, they are clothed in a 
new soit. 

At first we are apt to be startled at the idea of the 
immense distances traversed by birds during their 
migrations, but if we submit our remarks to calcfila- 
tion, the difficulty of the performance at once va- 
nishesj since the longest flight across the sea, which 
a swallow is likely to take in his journey to. Africa, 
would only be from the south of France, across the 
Mediterranean, a distance not much exceeding -100 
miles ; and, as a bird flies at the rate of CO miles * aik 
hour, it would only be on the. wing for about seven 
houra, a matter of very little difficulty. But even 
this journey might be avoided ; for if, instead of 
crossing the sea, it proceeded over the Feniosula of 
Spain and Portugal, a short trip would bring the 
feathered traveller to his winter-quarters. If the 
migratory route of any other bird, with whose move- 
ments we are acquaiuted, were submitted to the same 
test, we should, no doubt, find a similar result. 

The swallow-tribe is scattered over the surface of 
nearly the whole globe ; but in the regions between 
the tropics, where the inserts on which these birds 
subsist are found in abundance throughout the year, 
the instinct of migration is not displayed. 

There are four species of the swallow-tribe knovin 
in England: the House- Martin, whose well-knoviii 
nest is found under the eaves of houses and in the 
an^ea of windows; the Chimney-Swallow, that builds 
its nest in old chimneys, bams, and hay-etacksj the 
Saod-Martin, that frequents holes in sand-banks ; 
and the largest of the tribe, the Swift, or Great 
Black Swallow. 

The House-Martin arrives in England abotit the 
beginning of April, and is followed about the middle 
of the aame month, by the Chimney -Swallow and 
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the Sand-Martin ; bat it is near the end of April 
before the Swift makes its appearance. 

The swallows belong to that tribe of birds called 
by CuvtKR Flssirostri, (Cloven Beakf,) the gape of 
the beak extending as ht back as the hindmost angle 
of the eye. The swaUow takes its prey npon the 
wing, and this apparently disproportionate gape 
affords it a better chance of seizing insects dnring its 
airy evolutions. In the construction of its nest the 
House-Martin proves itself much more skilful than 
any other species of the swallow-tribe ; its mode of 
proceeding is thus described by that acute observer 
of nature^ the Rev. Gilbert White, 

" About the beginning of May, if the weather be 
fine« the martin begins to think in earnest of pro- 
viding a mansion for its family. The crust or shdl 
of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt or 
loam as comes most readily to hand, and is tempered 
and wrought together with little bits of broken 
straws, to render it tough and tenacious. As this 
bird often builds against a peipendicular wall^ with* 
out any projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost 
efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, so that 
it may safely carry the superstructure. 

" On this occasion the bird not only clings with its 
claws, but partly supports it-self by strongly inclining 
its tail against the wall, making that a fulcrum : and 
thus steadied, it works and plasters the materials into 
the face of the brick or stone. But then, that this 
work may not, while it is soft and green, pull itself 
down by its own weight, the provident architect has 
prudence and forbearance enough not to advance her 
work too fast -, but by building only in the morning, 
and by dedicating the rest of the day to food and 
amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry and harden. 

" About half an inch seems to be a sufficient layer 
for a day. By this method, in about ten or twelve 
days, is formed an hemispheric nest, with a small 
opening towards the top, stn^ng, compact, and warm, 
and perfectly fitted for the purposes for which it wa^ 
intended.'* This nest is afterwards lined carefully 
with feathers, and is fit to receive the eggs and 
become a dwelling to the young." 
^ Experiment has proved that the instinct of these 
bii-ds directs them, on their return in spring, to the 
same nests they occupied in the previous season, and 
and if the nest is not destroyed they take possession 
of their old habitation. The swift and the sand- 
martin are noticed as being much more Evenly in 
the construction of their nests than either of the other 
two species. The able naturalist above quoted, thus 
describes the character of these birds. 

" The swallows ara a most moffensive, harmless, 
entertaining, social, asd useful tribe of birds $ they 
touch no fruit in our gardens ; delist, all except one 
species, in attaching themselves to our houses, amuse 
us with their migrations, songs, and marvelloos agi- 
lity, and clear our outlets from the annoyances of 
gnats and other troublesome insects^** 

The Swallows are all soft-billed bu^, their feet 
and claws also are badly constructed for defence or 
annoyance, but their rapidity of flight is such that they 
fearlessly attack, or rather tease by their numbers, 
hawks, owls, and other birds of prey, till they have 
at last driven them out of their neighbourhood. 

CaiLDRBN should be enured as early as possible to 
acts of charity and mercy. Constantme, as soon as 
his son could write, employed hig hand in signing I 
pardons, and delighted in conveying, through his ' 
mouth, all the favours he granted. A noble introduc- 
tion to sovereignty, which is instituted for the happi- 
oess of mankind. ■ Jortik. 



ROBERT BURNS. 

Wk inserted, in a former number, an extract fiK>m a 
Lecture on Popular Literature, f^ the pcopose of pomt^ 
ing out the futility of some of the objections frequently 
m^ed agahist c^tivating the minds of the poover 
orders ; and also for the purpose of citing the cases 
of some individuals, who had improved and refined 
themselves by education, without becoming in any 
way unfit to discharge the duties ef their humble 
station in life. The man of ^riiom we are now going 
to ^ve a slight Mogn^hical sketch, was, we need 
hardly say, possessed of genius and powers of mhidi 
which not only raised hhn vastly above the persons 
named in tha* paper, but which have seldom been 
surpassed in any rank or condition of society. There 
are, however, some circumstances in the history oi 
Robert Bums, which should be known to every hum- 
ble candidate for knowledge and fame : neither, we 
trust, can the principal incidents in the life of such 
a man be uninteresting to any of our readers. 

Robert Bums was Imn in 1759, on ^be 25th of 
January; — and it happens, by a singular coincidence, 
that the corresponding day of the year 1 772, witnessed 
the birth of another Scotch Foet, who has raised him- 
self to celebrity, from a yet humbler origin tiun the 
Ayrshire {^oughman, — we mean the simjde, unso- 
phisticated James Hogg, better known in the literary 
worid by his more poetical name of Ihe Ettrick 
Shepherd. 

Bums was born in the parish of AUoway, about 
two miles firam Uie town of Ayr, in a oottage by the 
way-side, which was long pointed out to the traveller 
as his pliice of nativity; though, we believe, it has 
since been pulled down, and tiie timbers oi the roof 
have been foraieil into boxsa and various articles, 
highly prized by the admirers of the gieat bard. At 
the time of his birth, his hAnear was gardener to Mr. 
Ferguson of Ajrr; though he afterwards became tenant 
successively of two or three small ftnns in the neigh- 
bourhood. Humble as was HkoM statton, we must not, 
however, suppose that it canned with it all the dis- 
advantages incident to a lika sitaation in South 
Britain. The Scotch peasantry enjoy great advan- 
tages for aMahing education. They have a school 
establislied by law in every parish, where dementary 
instruction may be obtained at the lowest price; — 
and, still moi«» the habits and modes of thinking of 
the parents lead them to practise the utmost self- 
denial, in order to procure yet further information 
for their children. Neither can we forbear to pause 
for one moment, for tlie puxpose of remaiking, that, 
when we consider in how great a degree the rural 
population of Scotland is free from crime, — a fact 
known and acknowledged on all sides,*-this curcum- 
stance, even assisted, as we admit it to be, by some 
others, fhvourable to the innocence of the people, 
must be idlowed to speak volumes in behalf of the 
great cause of popular education. 

The father of Bums was an extraordinary cha- 
racter, of high principles, and of no common talents } 
and he yielded to none, in his anxiety to procure 
every advantage of instruction for his children. 
Beside sending them to the parish-school, he paid a 
master to instruct them at home ; so that Robert, the 
eldest, not only was taught to read and to write, but 
was conversant with the Euglish grammar, and even 
learned some French ; to which Imowledge he after- 
wards added the dements of geometry and mensura- 
tion. Bums, therefore, started in his literary career 
with advantages superior to naay, who have siiioe 
been called self-taught poela. Still it should be 
remembered, that he passed the first twenty-three 
years of his life in severe tofl. He was literally, as 
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be styled himself, a ploughman. His father worked 
bis farms onl)' by the labour of himself and his sons ; 
a labour, that was exacted to the utmost : and it is 
melancholy to think that, even with the closest in- 
dustry, combined with the strictest frugality, and the 
humblest mode of living, the poor old man was un- 
successful in all his efforts, and, after having been 
^liged to retire successively from three farms, died at 
last in poverty. Still, during the few hours of leisure 
tliat this laborious course of life afforded, Rob<ert 
Bums eagerly devoured every book, which chance, or 
the kindness of friends, threw in his way. He also 
sharpened his intellect by forming an association of 
yoimg men, who met periodically to discuss subjects 
)f importance and interest : but, much more than all, 
he occupied his mind, during this period of his life, in 
composing several of those poems, which have since 
inscribed his name in the rolls of fame. As he guided 
the plough or wielded the flail, his mind expatiated in 
the bright regions of fancy j and the little incidents of 
agricultural life, and the simple habits of agricultural 
economy, gave rise to the beautiful poems of the 
** Field Mouse,'* the ** Mountain Daisy," and the 
most delightful of all, the '' Cotter s Saturday Night.** 
It is also remarkable that, while thus labouring for 
a bare subsistence, and never having extended his 
personal observation beyond the neighbouring market- 
town. Bums was yet able to form a just estimate of 
his own powers, and was conscious that they qualified 
him to take his place among the eminent and the 
great. At the same time, apprehensive that his hum- 
ble and indigent circumstances would bar him from 
assuming his proper station, he felt within himself a 
restlessness and uneasiness, which we could well 
understand in such a mind. In a letter written to 
his father, when he was twenty-two years of age, he 
says, *' As for this world, I despair of ever noaking 
a flgrare in it. I am not formed for the bustle of the 
busy, nor the flutter of the gay 5 I shall never again 
be capable of entering into such scenes : — ^indeed, I 
am altogether unconcerned at the thoughts of this 
life. I foresee that poverty and obscurity probably 
await mc, and I am in some measure prepared^ and 
daily preparing to meet them. I have but just time 
and paper to return you my gratefal thanks for the 
lessons of virtue and piety you have given me, which 
were too much neglected at the time of giving 
them, but which, I hope, have been remembered ere 
it is yet too late.** 

But at length the time arrived, that was to form 
the great epoch in the life of Bums. He had lost 
his excellent fieither; he had made an imprudent 
marriage; and farming had proved unprofitable. In 
despair, he came to the resolution to go out to 
Jamaica in the capacity of an assistant on the estate 
of Dr. Douglas ; — but not having sufficient money to 
pay his passage, he was advised to endeavour to 
obtain the means, by publishing his poems by sub- 
scription. The success of the experiment exceeded 
his most sanguine wishes: they were warmly 
and universally admired, and procured for their 
author a sum of money, sufficient not only to 
induce him to abandon his design of quitting his 
native country, but also to give him the means of 
establishing himself in credit and comfort, in his 
former line of life, in any part of Scotland. His 
Tq)utation also procured him invitations to Edin- 
burgh, for which place he set out in November, 1 786, 
and where he was received by the learned, by the great, 
and by the gay, with a cordiality and hospitality, 
which at once placed him among society widely 
different from any to which he before had been used, 
and which also, we fear, engendered tastes and habits. 



which were most injurious to big respectability, to 
his morals and religion, and to his happiness in his 
after life. 

It is our desire to speak with the utmost tender- 
ness of such a man as Bums. We wish it ever to be 
remembered, that to the end of his career, he main- 
, tained an integrity and independence of spirit, which no 
poverty could bend, and which we delight to see 
associated with so much genius. But we make no 
apology for his vices ; neiUier, certainly, is it our in- 
tention to follow Bums through those scenes of 
irregularity, which at length brought his career 
to a premature close on the 21st of July, 1796, 
in his thirty- seventh year. Our object is prin- 
cipally to illustrate one point: by the successful 
sale of his poems. Bums had found himself in 
.possession of nearly 500/. ; a sum, that was afflu- 
ence to one whose means had always been so 
scanty, and certainly forming a sufficient capital 
to have enabled him to embark steadily and systema- 
tically in the reputable occupation of agriculture. In 
fact, he took the farm of EUisland, on the banks of the 
Nith, a few miles above Dumfries, on which he 
entered at Whitsuntide 1 788. But his rvifitic labours 
soon grew distasteful to him, and were neglected; 
every thing on his farm went amiss, and, after an 
occupation of three years and a half, he resigned it 
into the hands of his landlord. In the mean while. 
Bums had also been appointed to an office of no 
. large emolument in the excise; but this appointment, 
while it diverted him from the steady prosecution of 
his agricultural labours, threw him also into situa- 
tions by no means favoiurable to the virtue of tem- 
perance ; and from this, as well as from other con- 
current circumstances, he became gradually more and 
more addicted to excesses in drinking, which un- 
dermined his health, and brought him to an early 
grave. It may also be added that, although many 
passages in his writings, both in prose and verse, 
show that Bums was deeply impressed with the sen- 
timent of religion; a sentiment, in which we can 
hardly conceive how by any possibility a real poet 
can be deficient; yet his devotional feelings do not 
appear to have sprung from sound Religious principle 
nor to have been sustained and strengthened by 
regular, constant, and systematic acts of worship. 
In short, the main purpose for which we have 
sketched the life of this extraordinary and unfortu- 
nate man, has been to show how the brightest genius 
may be obscured, and a mind of the highest and 
noblest aspirations may be laid low, by want of steadi- 
ness, by want of prudence, by want of perseverance, 
and above' all by want of practical Religion. 

Bums is not properly an instance of lowly talent 
cultivated and improved by its owner to his cost : 
his misfortunes were occasioned by other causes. 
His cultivated intellect would have added both 
to his respectability and to his happiness, if, ^at 
the same time, he had learned to control his appetite, 
and acquire habits of regular application to busi- 
ness, — ^making his poetry a solace from care, a 
recreation from toil, or, to put it upon a lower 
footing, a source of profit, valuable and acceptable, 
but still secondary and subordinate to some fixed 
employment. 

Immediately after the death of Bums, noble sub- 
scriptions were raised, in behalf of his destitute 
family : splendid monuments have since been erected 
to his memory. 

The Scottish peasant feels his heart swell with 
pride, as he recollects that he is of the same coimtry, 
and of the same class with the Ayrshire Plough- 
man. We think that not an honour beyond his 
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desert has been lavtsbed upon his memory us a 
genial : — ^we only wish his sad fate to be borne in 
mind, in order that it may serve as a beacon to 
mark the rocks on which genius may make ship- 
wreck, when it is not under the guidance of Religion, 
and not kept steady in its course, by regular and 
tonstant occupation. 



THE UON-HEAD OF THE CENTURION. 

In September, 1740, Commodore George Anson sailed from 
En|rland with a small squadron of ships, consisting of the 
Centurion, of 60 guns, the Gloucester, the Severn, the 
Pearl, the Wager, and the Trial sloop, with two victuallers, 
and about 470 land-forces, under the command of Colonel 
Cracherode. . The Severn and the Pearl were separated 
from him on the coast of Brazil, whence they returned to 
England. AH his other ships, except the Centurion, were 
either lost or destroyed, for want of hands to navigate them. 
He burned the town of Paita in Peru, where he found a 
good deal of plunder. He likewise took the rich Manilla 
galleon, valued at 400,000/. sterling; and, after undergoing 
an incredible number of difiictulties, he arrived at Spitheaa 
on the ]5th of June, 1744. His treasure was conveyed in 
a triumphant manner to London, where it was received 
amidst the 'shouts and acclamations of the people. He 
himself was .soon after created a peer of the realm. He 
died in 1 762, aged sixty-two years. 

f The Lion, carved in wood, which adorned the head of his 
ship, the Centurion, was placed, some years ago, on a pe- 
destal in the stable-yard of a little inn at Waterbeach, 
adjoining Goodwood Park, near Chichester, the seat of the 
Duke of Richmond, with the following inscription - 

Stay, Traveller, awhile, and view 

One who has travell'd more than you. 

Quite round the globe, through each degree, 

Anson and I have ploueh'd the sea. 

Torrid and frigid zones have past ; 

And safe ashore arriv^ at last. 

In ease vith dignity appear, 

He in the House of Lords, I here. 

In the course of the last year, this Lion was removed to 
Windsor, as a present to his Majesty ; and the following 
hnes, in imitation of the original inscription, have been 
sent to us on the occasion of this movement - 

Such wa$ this travelled Lion's boast, 
Contented with his humbler post. 
While Anson sat in lordly state, 
To hear his fellow lords debate. 
But traveird now to Winds tr^s dome. 
The Lion boasts a prouder home. 
Which our brave Sailor-king affords, 
Than Anson in the House of Lords. 



AJK^IVERSAKIES 11^ MARCH. 

MONDAY 18th. 
Edward sumamed the Martyr. Saxon king of England, was crowned, 
A.D. 975, by the celebrated Archbishop Dunstan, in despite of the 
intrigues of his step-mother Elfrida, who endeavoured to place her 
own son Ethelred, his half and younger brother, on the throne. At 
the time of his coronation, he was, according to some accounts, onlj 
twelve yean old ; but according to others, fourteen or sixteen. His 
enjoyment of the royal authority was of very short duration ; his 
mother-in-law resolved to secure by murder, what her influence and 
mtngues had been insufficient to obtain ; and in the fourth year of 
his reign, caused him to be stabbed in the back, by one of her 
retainers, as he was drinking. The youth and innocence of the 
pnnce, together with his tragical death, roused the compassion of the 
people to such a degree, that they believed miracles to be wrought at 
nis tomb, and gave nim the appellation of Martyr, which was con- 
<rmed by Pope Innocent IV., wno, in 1245, directed the anniversary 
of his death to be kept as a festival of the church. 

1746 Sir Robert Walpole, Knight of the Garter, first Earl of Orford, 
and many years prime-minister to Kings George I. and II.- - 
Died. 

1748 Died, Laurmee 6t«nis, author of Yorick't StrtMrn, Trittrmm 
Shandy, Th4 Sentimental Journey, ife^ 

TUESDAY I9th. 
On this day, in the year before Christ 720, happened the first lunar 

eclipse, of which history gives any account. 
1965 The custom of imprecsing seamen, to man the king*f ships, com- 
; menced. 

' 1719 A surpnsmg meteor appeared about 8 o'clock m the evening, 
and was visible throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
1751 Pied.Captttin Thotnat Co^am, the philanthropic contiiver and 

Ratron of the Foundling Hospital. He was a captain in the 
f erchant Service, and at one time worth considerable money, 
which he sacrificed in his charitable pursuits, so as, for some 
years previous to his doath, to be reduced to live on a pension 
of about' £100 a year. 



WEDNESDAY 20th. 

The Spring ouarter commences, the sun entering the constellatioii 
Aries, or the Ram, at five mmutes and six seconds past eteht at night. 
1413. Henry IV., Kin of England rfirrt sovereign of the house oi 

Lancaster), died in the Jerusalem chamber, in his palace at 

Westminster. 
1727 Died, Sir I$aae AWum. He was bom, 25th December^ 1642. 

Interred in Westminster Abbey .^ 
1731 A destructive earthquake at Foggia, in the kingdom of Naples, 

by which half the town was destroyed, and 2000 persons 

perished in the ruins. 
1751 Died Frederick, Prince of Wales, eldest son of King George II., 

and father of King Geor^ III. 
1793 Died, WiUiam Murray, first Earl of Mansfield, upwards of 

thirty years Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 

THURSDAY 21st. 

St. Benedict, the founder of the order of Benedictine Monks, or, as 
they were called from the colour of their dross. Black Fria.-s. He 
was bora in the dukedom of Spoleto, in Italy, about the year 480 ; 
and died, A.D. 542. 

1556 Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterburv, suffered mar- 
tyrdom at Oxford, under Queen Mary, in the sixty-aeventh 
year of his age. 

1766 A large spot, calculated to be three tfaues the size of the earth, 
' passed over the centre of the sun's disk. 

1801 The battle oT Alexandria in Egypt, in which the French were 
defeated; but the English commander, Sir Ralph Aber- 
crombie. was mortally wounded, and died on the 28th. 

1804 Duke dCEnghien shot by order of Buonaparte* • 

1829 A severe shock of an earthquake felt throughout the province 
of Murcia, in Spain. 

1832 This day was appointed to be held as a day of general fast and 
humiliation, on account of tlie Cholera. 

FRIDAY 22nd. 

1665 The plague which desolated Ixmdon, as well as several other 

parts oAhe kingdom, this year, broke out. 
1740 Forto-bello, a stronc town and sea-port, in Spanish America, 

taken by the English forces, under Admiral Vernon. 

SATURDAY 23rd. 

1757 Chanderaagore, a dty and fortress on the Ganges, in Bengal^ 
which had been granted by the native princes to the French, 
as a comitiercial settlement, was taken by the English troops 
under general (afterwards lord) Clive. 

1801 Paul, Emperor of Russia, assassinated as St. Petersburgh. 

1809 Kottehue, the German draniatic author, and afterwards a 
.political writer in the employ of Russia, was assassinated. 

1829 Carl Maria.von Wtber, a c^ebrated German composer, died 
in I#ondon« 

SUNDAY 24th. 

Thb Fifth Svmdat xw Lbmt, by which denomination alone it is 
disdnguished in our Calendar, In the Roman Church it is called 
Passion Sunday, anticipating its true station by a~ week, because they 
had other ceremonies for the Sunday immediately preceding Easter, 
appropriate to its other name of Palm-Sunday. In Durham, and 
some of the adjoining counties, it is called Cabl or Carling Sun- 
day, and the inhabitants eat my peas Cor earlings), first softened 
in vrater, and then parched or tried in butter. 

809 Died, HarauM-Atrasehid, twenty-fifth Caliph, and fifth of the 
race of the Abbacides, 

1465 Died, Pope NieholoM V., a greatpatron of learning.' The cap- 
ture of uoDitanliiiopleby the Turks, which happened during 
his pontificate, putting an end to die empire of the east, he 
gave an asylum in Rome to the leaned men of Greece ; 
enriching the librae of the Vatican, with a great number oif 
Greek and Hebrew manuscripts saved by them, and ordering 
several to be translated, un<ier his auspices, into the Latin 
language. 

1603 Queen EUtabeth departed this life at her palace at Richmond, 
after a glorious reign of forty-five years, and in the seventieth 
year of her age. She was the last monarch of the house df 
Tudor. 
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THE MONUMENT. 

Soon after the Fire of London, which happened m 
September, 1666, Sir Christopher Wren submitted to 
the public a design for rebuilding the city in a manner 
which he considered worthy of the metropolis of 
England. But it appears that the citizens were in 
haste to return to their occupations, which had been 
suspended by the recent calamity ; they were fond 
of the former situations of streets and buildings; 
and, above all, the architect's proposed plan was a 
very expensive one, including no small sacrifice of 
private property. Under these circumstances, we 
can scarcely wonder, and have only to regret, that 
the plan was rejected. The city rose once more from 
its ashes : the streets were wider than before, but 
unmarked, in general, by elegance of architec- 
ture, or regularity of design. Still, however, the 
sudden destruction of so many parish churches, and 
various public buildings, furnished ample scope for the 
exercise of Wren's surprising talents -, talents parti- 
cularly adapted to ecclesiastical architecture. We 
view at this day, in their unaltered beauty, the 
splendid productions of his genius, in the city churches 
built by him ; which, different as they are from each 
other in design, yet each beautiful in itself, convey to 
the mind a strong impression, not only pf the archi- 
tect's fertile invention, but of his exquisite taste and 
deep professional knowledge. For an illustration of 
this, it is only necessary to mention St, PauPs cathe- 
dral, the churches of St Stephen, Walbrook, ^8^^. Mary- 
le-Bow, Cheapside, St. Michael, Comhill, and St, 
Bride, Fleet Street. The Monument, another striking 
proof of his talents, is a grand and simple structure. 
It was built, in pursuance of an Act of Parliament ; 
on the side of Fish Street-hill, close to the spot where 
the Fire of London began *, 

In consequence of the opening which has lately 
been made in its neighbourhood, for effecting a good 
approach to the New London Bridge, this extra- 
ordinary building is seen to uncommon advantage ; 
and. instead of being cooped up and almost hidden, 
as most of Wren's city edifices are, in the midst of 
houses, it appears at the present time with an ample 
area before it, and has " verge enough" to display . 
its amazing proportions. 

It is a Doric column of Portland stone, fluted -, 202 
feet high. At the top is seen to rise a huge mass of 
flames, strongly gilt, proceeding out of an urn ; in- 
stead of which uncouth-looking device, the great 
architect had projected a colossal statue of the reign- 
ing king, Charles the Second. The greatest diameter 
of the shaft is 15 feet ^ the grotmd covered by the 
pedestal 28 feet square ; and the pedestal itself 40 feet 
high. Within is a staircase of black marble, of 345 
steps 3 and on the exterior, a roomy balcony, within 32 
feet of the summit. The view from this spot on a 
clear day is extremely fine, and would be well pur- 
ctiased at a higher rate than the sixpence paid below, 
were it not for the additional tax of ascending 311 
steps ; the number up to the balcony. The descent 
js generally felt to be still more fatiguing. The build- 
ing was begun in 1671^ and finished in 1677, at a 
€Ost of 14^00/. 

It may be interesting to our readers to have a 
general outline of the information contained on the 
pedestal, which is really extremely curious. 

On the north side is a Latin inscription, stating 
some particulars of the calamity, by which were 
consumed ''eighty-nine churches; various public 
buildings; 400 streets; 13,200 dwelling houses! 
the ruins of the city being 436 acres." It says, '* that 

* It was at the house of a baker, naned Faryner, in Pudding Lane, 
and exactly 203 feet Cthe height of the Monument^ from the spot 
where the Moauiae 



the fire was merciless to the property of the citixMis, 
but to their lives very favourable ; and that, after thiee 
days from its commencement, during which time ft 
had baffled all human endeavours towards extinguish- 
ing it, it stopped, as if by the will of Heaven." 

On the south side is described the remedy applied 
by Charles the Second, while the ruins- were yet 
smoking, for the comfort of his citizens and the orna- 
ment of his city, by remitting tiieir tax^ ; by engaging 
to restore the churches, St. PmtTg being particularly 
mentioned; that gates, bridges, and prisons should 
be made; streets improved; public works erected by 
public money, to be raised by a duty on coals; 
houses to be built with party walls; that yearly 
prayers should be offered up in memory of the 
event which caused this column to be raised. 

The east side has the dates of the foundation and 
completion, with the names of the Lord Mayors 
from 1671 to 1677 inclusive. 

On the west, or front, is an allegorical subject, 
carved boldly by the famous Gabriel Gibber, repre- 
senting London, as a female figure, lying distressed 
on the ruins; the houses appearing stiU in flames, 
and the inhabitants terrified. Time, however, is iu 
the act of lifting her from the earth, while Providence 
points to the skies. The King is seen in a Roman 
dress, giving encouragement and directions for the 
rebuilding; while Liberty, Cfenius, and Science, in a 
group about him, await his orders. Behind the king, 
are labourers at work, scaffolding, &c. ; and other 
signs of cheerful occupation near him. Almost 
tinder his feet, Envy is shown enraged, at the pros- 
pect of success, and blowing flames towards the 
prostrate city. Emblems of war are also introduced, 
(the circumstance having occurred during a time of 
war) ; while Mars, with a chaplet in his hand, signifies 
that an honourable peace was at hand. 

In this representation of the part taken by Charles 
the Second on the occasion, there is no flattery ; for 
during the awful conflagration, and after it had sub- 
sided, the king*s exertions to subdue the mischief, and 
to remedy its effects, were great and praiseworthy. 
Samuel Pepys, secretary to the Admiralty, who 
was then living in the city, near Mark Lane, among 
other curious details contained in his Diary, respect- 
ing the Fire of London, describes his going by water, 
in great consternation, to Whitehall, to announce it 
to die king : ' 

'* And there,'' he aaya* ** up to the kinffs closet in the 
chapel, where people come about me, and I did give them 
an account, that dumaved them all ; and word was carried 
in to the king. So I oid tell the king and Duke of York 
what I saw ; and that unless his majesty did command 
houses to be pulled down, nothing oould stop the fire. 
They seemed much troubled ; and commanded me to go to 
my Lord Mayor fircMn him, and command him to spare no 
houses, but to pull down before the fire every way. The 
Duke of, York bid me teU him, thai if he would lutve anv 
more soldiers, he shall, &c." 

It has been said, that the event for awhile seriously 
affected Charles, and appeared Ekely to cure him of 
his unfortunate levity bf character, and to flx good 
thoughts in his breast. But these hopeful ideas 
were not realized ; and both the Great Plague, and 
the Fire of London, appear to have been too soon 
forgotten by the king and the nation at large. 
The damage sustained by the latter calamity, was 
reckoned to be ten millions, seven hundred and six- 
teen thousand pounds ! *' But," (as it has been 
recorded,) " Providence, mingling mercy with justice^ 
suffered the loss of a very few lives^ the sum being 
estimated at eight only." 

Round the base of the pedestal, was an inscription 
said to have been written by Dr. Thomas Gale, 
attributing "the dreadful burning of this Pititestant 
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ci^ to the treachery and malice of the Popish faction, 
6(C.." The correctness of this imputation has always 
heen questioned ; with what justice it is difficult to 
■ay. In the time of James II., the inscription was cut 
•way, but restored in deep characters, in that of Wil- 
liam III. It has lately been again erased. 

Having, in this account of the Monument, natnrally 
alluded tnach to the fire which occasioned its being 
built, we canocit but observe, that a signal instance 
of the goodness of Providence has been discovered in 
the catastrophe; namely, that it seems to have 
been the means, under Him, of potting a stop to the 
visitations of the Plague ; a scourge, which had for 
some centuries, and after short intervals, afflicted 
I-ondon, and had appeared in a fearful form, and with 
the most destructive effects, only the year before. 

THE OLIVE TREE. (Olea Europxa loiiffCfolia.J 



The species of olive repreaented above, is that which 
n chiefly cultivated in the south of France, from 
which the best salad oil is prepared. 

"The olive-tree has been celebrated from the 
earliest ages, and is the second tree, with which we 
Oie acquainted, which is mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings : it must have been known before the Flood, 
as the dove returned to Noah in the ark with a leaf ot 
it in her mouth. There can be little doubt of this 
iDcident having been the origin of the ohve's being 
considered the emblem of peace. This tree must 
have been very extensively cultivated in Judna, to 
have furnished the vast quantities of oil which were 
used in the sacrifices and service of the Temple ; be- 
sides its general consumptdon as an article of food. 

" The mount of Olives, near Jerusalem, was a 
&vonrite place with our blessed Lord while on earth ; 
repeated mention is made of His frequenting it; 
and it was probably one of those retired and peaceful 
spots, which have ever been fevourahle to meditation. 
It is a curious fact, that after the lapse of upwards 
of 1 800 years, and all the changes of destiny that have 
been experienced by the Holy Land, olive-trees should 
ftiU be found growing wild on the same spot I 



" The olive being propi^ted by means of shoota 
which arise from the roots, it is not improbable that 
those now in existence, may be the offsets of the very 
plants that covered the saine spot in the time of our 
Saviour. 

" Olive-trees sometimes attain a great age. There 
is an olive-tree in the environs of Villa Franca, near 
Nice, the lowest extremity of the trunk of which 
next the surface, measures about thirty-eight feet, 
and, three feet and a half above the surface, nineteen 
feet in circumference. One of its main branches is 
six feet and a half in circumference, and the trunk 
itself eight feet and a half in height. This is both 
the oldest and largest olive-tree in that part of the 
country, and though fast decaying, stiU retains much 
of its stately appearance. The celebrated olive-tree 
at Pescio, whidi has hitherto been considered the 
most ancient in Italy, and is stated by Maschettini to 
be seven hundred years old, is much younger than 
this wonder of Nice, There are records now extant 
which show that as far back as the year 1516, the 
latter was accounted the oldest in those parts. In 
1818, it bore upwards of two hundred weight of oil, 
and in earlier days, in good years, more than three 
hundred and fifty." 

To prepare the olive oil, the fruit is gathered when 
it is at its utmost maturity, in November, as it begins 
to redden; being put under the mill as soon an 
gathered, care is taken that the mill-stones are set at 
such a distance that they may not crush the nut of the 
olive. The fleshy pulp covering the nut or stone, and 
containing the oil in its cells, is then put into bags 
made of rushes, and moderately pressed; and thus 
is obtained a considerable quantity of a greenish- 
coloured oil, which, from its superior excellence, is 
called virgin oil. 

The mass remaining after the first pressure is 
broken to pieces, moistened with water, and returned 
to the presS( it then gives out a quantity of oil, 
mixed witl. water, which being left undisturbed, soon 
separates; and, although inferior to the first, is still 
fit for the table. The process is again repeated, and 
an inferior kind is extracted, which is valuable to the 
soap boiler, and other manufacturers. 



THB BETTER LAND. 
R tliee speak of the Better Land, 
isllest its children a haf 
r I Oh where is that ra 
Bhall we not seek it, and weep no more ? 
Is it where the Uower of the orange blows. 
And the flre-flies glance through ttie myrtle-boughs?' 
— " Not there, not Aere, my chUdl" 
" Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise. 
And the date grows ripe under suan^ skies? 
Or 'midst the green islanda of glittenng seas. 
Where fragrant forests per^me the breeze. 
And strange, bright biras, on their starry wings 
Bear the rich hues of all glorioiu tfiings ? " 

— " Not than, not there, my child ! " 
" Is it far away, in some region old. 
Where the nvets wander o'er sands of gold ? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine. 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine. 
And the pearl gleams forth ftom the coral strand 7 — 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ? " 

— " Not there, not there, my child I " 
" Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy 1 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy ; 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair — ■ 
Sorrow and death may not enter there ; 
Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bVwm. 
For beyond Ma cknids, and beyond the tomh, 

—It is then, it is thMe, my child I ' 
Uai. HxHAKs. 
46—3 
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BISHOP HEBER. 

Theue is scarcely a name, within our own day, 
whose very sound excites more delightful recollec' 
liouB and assoclatione, than that of Reginald Heber. 
He is here called by the simple title by which he 
will always be the best known, and the most fondly 
remembered, by his Friends ; and his friends were 
almost all who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
Few men have ever been in fuller possession of the 
enviable power of making themselves universally 
beloved. Without popular arts, without compro- 
mising his opinions, which be always maintained 
steadily and deddedly, he yet was able to win the 
affections of all who appmached him, high and low, 
□Id and young, grave and gay, in a manner not 
easily paralleled. And the great secret of his attrac- 
tion was this : — he had a heart overflowing with 
the milk of human kindness. Hence, his benevolence 
was not studied or affected ; it was not overbearing 
or ostentatious ; it imparted a mild and unpretend- 
ing tone to hia general habits ; and led him, not 
merely on great and trying occasions, but in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, to consult the feelings, 
tn study the temper, and almost to lend himself to 
the fancies and foibles, of ail with whom he asso- 
ciated. And when to this benignity of manner we 
add the greatest alacrity of spirit, and a gay and ani- 
mated style of conversation, it will not .be matter of 
surprise how he made all hearts bow unto him. Only 
one other general remark shall be added, before 
entering on a brief sketch of the life of Heber ; viz., 
that he possessed in an eminent degree the habit, — 
a habit which he had in common with the late Sir 
Walter Scott, and indeed with almost aU really great 
men, — that of looking at the brighter and fairer side 
of every object presented to his view. He had no 
taste for dwelling on blemishes and faults ; and into 
whatever society he was cast, his happy alchemy 
seldom failed to extract something commendable or 
agreeable, out of subjects the most tmpromising, and 
almost desperate. 

Reginald Heber was bora April 21, i;83, at Mal- 
pas, in Cheshire, of which place his father was rector. 
Exbraordinary instances are related of his early piety, 
as well as nf his early talent ; but on these our 
limits forbid us to dwell. He received his education 
principally under a private tutor, Mr. Bristow, at 
Neasdon; and in 1800, he removed o Oxford, where 
he first was a commoner at Brazen-nose College, and 
•Aarwarda a Fetkiw n{ All Souls. It was at Oxford 



that he laid the foundation of his high fame. Be- 
side being known, for his general acquisitions in 
scholarship, he gained every distinction which the 
University then had to bestow, the regular Under- 
graduate's and Bachelor's prizes, — the one for a 
Carmen Sxeulare, and the other for an Ettay oa tht 
Seiue of Honom: He was also the snccessfuf com- 
petitor for an extraordinary prize that had been 
offered for an English poem on the subject of Pales- 
tine. This poem is now of standard reputation ; and 
certainly, for fancy, for spleudonr of imagery, and 
for poetical diction, it has deservedly placed its 
author — scarcely twenty years old when it was writ- 
ten — in an elevated rank amid our English poets. 

After taking his degree, Heber left the University 
to engage in active life. The Lving of Hodnet' was 
at his option ; and this circumstance, coupled with 
his strong religions bias, determined him to devote 
himself to the Church, as his profession. But as he, 
was still young for Holy Orders, he wished to employ 
two or three intermediate years in foreign travel ; 
and the customary route upon the Continent being 
then shut up by the war, he bent his steps towards 
Russia and the east of Europe. He went with a 
mind full of observation and curiosity ; and some 
of his notes, having been communicated to Dr. Clarke, 
form a very valuable part of his volume of travels iu 
Russia. 

But at length the time arrived, when Heber was 
to devote himself seriously to the duties of his sacred 
profession. In 1807, he took possession of his living 
of Hodnet, and soon afterwards married Miss Shipley,' 
daughter of the Dean of St. Asaph. Hudnet, although 
beautifully situated amid the rich and wooded pas- 
tures of Shropshire, is no more than a large village, 
containing a population quite rustic. Yet here Heber 
devoted himself to the humble office of a village 
pastor, with no interruption, except occasional visits 
to Oxford, to officiate as Bampton Lecturer, and 
select preacher before the University. There is on his 
monument, in Hodnet church, a delightful testimony 
how, for fifteen years, he performed his pastoral 
duties, " cheerfully and diligently, with all his heart, 
and with all his soul, and with all his strength.' 
And in this calm retreat, which the subsequent 
changes in his fortune seemed only the more to en- 
dear to him, he would cheerfully have closed his 
days : but his reputation would not allow him to be 
buried in retirement. In 1822, he was elected preacher 
at Lincoln's Inn. This was an appointment peculiarly 
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suited to him. Without being altogether separated 
hox.\ his beloved Hodnet, he passed a part of each 
yea I in the metropolis, in the society of the polished 
and the learned ; and he had an auditory fttr his 
discourses from the pulpit, that might well call forth 
all his powers. With what credit he acquitted him- 
self is well known ; and it was generally believed that 
the highest honours of his profession awaited him 
at home, when he was called to another sphere of 
action, by his acceptance of the proffered bishopric 
of Calcutta. 

Never, it is believed, did any man accept an 
office from a higher sense of duty. He was in pos- 
session of affluence 3 he had the fairest prospects be- 
fore him ) and it may not be superfluous to add, 
that he had recently built for himself at Hodnet, at 
considerable expense, a parsonage-house, combining 
every comfort with elegance and beauty. Once he 
declined the proposal ; but his exalted piety consi- 
dered it as a call from heaven, from which he might 
not shrink -, and he resolutely determined to obey 
the summons. 

His career in India was short, but brilliant. It is 
not easy to conceive a situation of greater diffi mlty 
than awaited him there. He had to preside over a 
Diocese much larger in extent than the whole of 
Europe, with his Clergy scattered about at stations 
thousands of miles apart. Although the foundations 
of an ecclesiastical establishment had been laid deep 
and strong, by his venerable predecessor, Bishop Mid- 
dleton, yet much of the superstructure remained for 
the hands of the new Bishop. He had no one at hand 
to consult in his difficulties ; yet every act of his was 
to serve as a precedent for future cases. He had to 
preside over a body of Christians, living in the midst 
of an overwhelming multitude of misbelievers 5 and 
those Christians, if such more than in mere name, 
accustomed to be a law to themselves, in religious 
matters. Yet to all these difficulties Bishop Heber 
resolutely addressed himself. He went forth strong 
and invincible -, first, in his trust in Qod, and next, in 
that kindliness of disposition, and that suavity of 
manner, which almost disarmed opposition. 

It does not come within the limits of this brief 
narrative, to relate all that he did, during his short 
rule, in the way of promoting various plans for the 
advancement of Christianity in the East. His fervent 
and apostolical zeal never allowed him to despair of 
any useful undertaking; and his conciliatory temper 
and manners persuaded discordant parties to act in 
unison together. But his most memorable exploit 
was his extraordinary Visitation of his diocese : start- 
ing from Calcutta, he pursued the course of the 
Ganges almost to its source, — ^visited the Himalaya 
Mountains, — crossed the northern provinces of India, 
— «nd, after visiting Bombay and the island of Cey- 
lon, returned again to Calcutta. We may easily 
imagine what must have been the delight to a mind 
ardent and poetical like Heber*s, to have had the 
opportunity of visiting scenes so interesting and so 
novel; and we have the advantage of knowing the 
impression which they made on his mind, by the 
posthumous publication of his Journal. This book 
we consider quite invaluable. We should make some 
allowance for a work which never received the 
author's finishing hand; we ought, perhaps, to re- 
member that some of the judgments on men and 
things were delivered after casual inspection, and 
chat further and better opportunities of observation 
might have corrected some of them ; but we cannot 
wish the work other than it is. It comes so fresh 
ifrom the mind of the writer, — ^it contains so much 
spirit and original thinking, — ^it throws so much light 



on subjects, new and oid,«-^and, above all it is the 
outpouring of a heart so pure, so single, so candid, 
so affectionate, so thoroughly imbued with the love of 
God and man, that we consider the Journal, not only 
one of the most interesting books ever written, but 
one of the most beautiful pictures of the human mind 
that ever was exhibited to view. 

It was not long after Bishop Heber*s return from 
the visitation of which we have been speaking, thst 
he undertook another episcopal visitation, when the 
hand of death arrested him in his career of usefulness. 
On the 3rd of April, 1 826, at Tritchinopoli, he wa? 
found drowned in a bath, owing it was supposed, to 
the sudden transition to cold water, after great exer- 
tion in confirming some native Christians. The deep 
and painful sensation produced by his unexpected 
decease, both in India and at home, cannot yet be 
forgotten. In him the Christian civilization of the 
East seemed to have lost its most zealous, most active 
and most enlightened friend. It is our part to sub • 
mit in meek resignation to the decrees of Providence, 
assured that they work together for the accomplish 
ment of good, even when that good may be totally 
concealed from our sight. But, in the present case 
we seem almost to perceive the beam of mercy behind 
the dark cloud. Even Heber, if he had lived, could 
not have escaped the common lot of humanity. What 
man could do, he would have done ; but in his diffi- 
cult situation, he would have been exposed to opposi- 
tion, to obloquy and misrepresentation; and his 
greatest and most successful efforts might have been 
little' known beyond the scenes where they were 
performed. But, from the tomb he speaks with a 
voice that reaches to the end of the earth, and thrills 
through every human heart. His book has been read 
by thousands and ten thousands, to whom his living 
name might have been almost unknown : and so plea- 
sing is the light in which he has unconsciously placed 
himself; such also is the interest which he has excited 
for the cause of Christianity in India ; that, as his 
example distinctly marks out the proper course to be 
pursued, so we are convinced the Christian world will 
never relax in their efforts, till the cross is planted 
in triumph upon the deserted Mosques of Mahomet 
and Pagodas of Bramah 

The frontispiece annexed is a view of Bishops* 
College, Calcutta, an institution planned by Bishop 
Middleton. This ecfifice stands on the right bank 
of the Hooghly, on a piece of ground granted by 
the government, about three miles from Calcutta, 
and immediately adjoining the Company's Botanical 
Gardens. It faces the south, and forms a beautiful 
object on sailing up the '* Garden Reach'* of the river. 
The college was built principally from the produce of 
a King's Letter, granted in 1819 to the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, authorizing collections to be made in the 
Churches throughout England, in furtherance of their 
views. It consists of a chapel, library, hall, lecture- 
rooms, and apartments for the Principal and Profes- 
sors ; and it is designed for the several purposes of 
instructing both Mussulmans and Hindoos in the 
English language, and in useful knowledge — for edu- 
cating both native and European Christians in the 
doctrines of our Church, so as to fit them for the 
offices of schoolmasters, catechists, and priests — for 
translating the Scriptures and Common-Prayer into 
the oriental languages — and for receiving Missionaries 
sent from England before they are appoint^ to their 
respective stations. 



The smallest hair casts a shadow ; the most tnfling act has 
its condeauences, if not here, at least hereafter. 
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CAPITAL. 

We have seen that a rich, man who spends on himself 
his income^ of 1000/. or 10^000/. a year^ does not di- 
minish the wealth of the whole Country hy so much ; 
hut only by what he actually eats and wears, or 
otherwise consumes, himself. The rest he hands over 
to those who work for him or wait on him ; paying 
them either in food and clothes, or, what comes to the 
same thing, in money to buy what they want. And 
if he were to give to the same persons what he now 
pays, leaving them to continue idle, there would not 
be the more food or clothes in the Country ; only, 
these people would sit still, or lounge about and do 
nothing, instead of earning their bread. 

But Uiey are the happier and the better for being 
employed instead of being idle, even though their 
labour should be only in planting flowers, or building 
a palace, x) please their employer's fancy. 

Most of tile money that is spent, however, is laid 
out in employing labourers on some work that is 
profitable ; that is, in doing something which brings 
back more than is spent on it, and thus goes to in- 
crease the whole wealth of the Country. Thus, if, 
instead of employing labourers to cultivate a flower- 
garden or build me a summer-house for my pleasure, 
I employ them in raising corn, or building a mill to 
grind it, the price of that com, or the price paid for 
grinding by those who bring com to the mill, will be 
more (if I have conducted the business prudently) 
than what I had spent on those works. So that in- 
stead of having parted with my money for ever, as 
when it is spent on a pleasure-garden or summer- 
house, it comes back to me with addition. This ad- 
dition is called Profit j and the money so laid out is 
called Capital. 

A man who lays out his money in this manner, 
may do the same over again, as soon as it comes back 
to him; so that he may go on supporting labourers 
year after year. And if he saves each year a part of 
his Profit, and adds it to his Capital, as a thriving 
farmer or manufacturer generally does, he will be con- 
tinually employing mpre and more labourers, and in- 
creasing the wealth of the Country. He himself, in- 
deed, is perhaps not thinking of his Country, but is 
only seeking to enrich himself : but this is the best 
and surest way he could take for enriching the country. 
For, every man in the nation, who adds to his own 
weaJth, without lessening the wealth of bthers, must, 
it is plain, be adding just so much to the wealth of the 
nation. Sometimes, indeed, one man gains by another's 
loss ; and then, of course, nothing is added to the 
whole wealth of the country. If a man gets rich 
by gambling, or begging, or robbery, others lose 
at least as much as he gains. But if he gets rich by 
his skill in farming, or manufactures, or mining, all 
that he gains is so much added to the wealth of the 
whole Coimtry, since it is not lost by any one else. 

Many persons dispose of their property in this 
way, though they are not themselves engaged 
in business, but lend their money to others, who 
are. Suppose you were a labouring man, and 
had 100/. left you as a legacy 3 or had saved 
up that sum from your earnings : you might not 
know how to trade with the money to advantage ; 
and if you kept it in a strong box, for the use 
of your children, you would not be the better for 
it sh your life ; and at the end of twenty or thirty 
years, your children would find just the same sum 
that you first put in. Or if you took out 5/. every- 
year to spend, at the end of twenty years it would be 
all gone. But you might lend it to some person en- 
gaged in business, who would give you security for 
the repayment of the Principal, as it is called^ that is^ 



the sum borrowed, and would pay you 4L or 5/. every 
year for the use of it } which is cidled Interest. This 
he would be glad to do, if he knew that he could em- 
ploy this 100/. in buying materials, and paying 
workmen, to weave cloth, for instance, or make 
tables and chairs ^ which would bring in, by the 
end of the year, 110/. For out of this increase of 
10/., after paying you 5/. for the use of your money, 
he would have gained 5/. for himself. 

In this way, great part of tiic capital that is en- 
gaged in trades and manufactures, is employed by 
persons who are not themselves the owners of it. 

The more Capital there is in a Country, the better 
for the labourers -, for the poorer the master is, the 
fewer labourers he can afford to employ, and the less 
sure he can be of being able to pay them. 

Suppose you were a poor man. In a newly-settled 
Country, and asked your neighbour to help you to 
dig a piece of fertile ground, promising him a share 
of the produce for his pains ; he might say, — I have 
nothing to live on in tiie mean time -, if you want me 
to dig for you, you must pay me daily wages. But 
if you have nothing beforehand, except bare neces- 
saries for yourself, — that is, if you have no Capital, — 
you cannot pay him till harvest. Your land, there- 
fore, will remain half-tilled ; and he will be forced to 
go into the woods to seek for wild berries, or to htmt 
and fish, to provide himself food. Indeed, all would 
be forced to begin in this manner, if you suppose a 
number of men left to themselves, even on the most 
fertile land, without any property to set out with, — 
that is, without Capital. They would have great dif- 
ficulties to stru^le against for a long time ; but 
when they had advanced some way in acquiring 
wealth, they would find it easier to obtain more. 

For, as it is, you may observe that wealth is 
always obtained by means of wealth, — ^that is, it is 
gained by the help of Capital ; without which, labour 
can har^y be carried on. Com is raised by labour 5 
but a previous stock of com is needed, both to sow 
the ground, and to maintain the labourer till the 
harvest is ripe. The tools with which he works are 
made with tools. The handle of the axe with which 
he cuts wood is made of wood; the iron of it was 
dug ^m the mine with iron instruments : and it is 
the same with almost every kind of labour. You 
may judg^e, therefore, how difficult and slow men's 
first advances must have been, when they had to 
work with their bare hands, or with stakes and sharp 
stones for their tools. 

Accordingly, in countries that are ill provided with 
Capital, though the inhabitants are few in number, 
and all of them are forced to labour for the necessa- 
ries of life, they are worse fed, clothed, and lodged, 
than even the poorest are in a richer country, though 
that be much more thickly peopled, and though 
many of the inhabitants of it are not obliged' to labour 
with their hands at all. 

The money, food, and other thmgs which a farmer 
spends on the labourers and on the dorses which cul- 
tivate his land, or a clothier on his weavers, is called 
circulating Capital ; because he parts with it, from time 
to time, and it returns to him as in a circle, in the 
shape of cortl or cloth. The farmer's bams, ploughs, 
carts, and horses, and the clothier's looms and 
warehouses, are called fixed Capital ; because they 
bring in a profit, not by being parted with, but by 
being kept as long as they are fit for use. 

Any new kind of tool or machine, by enabling a 
few men to do the work of many, is likely, when 
first introduced, to throw several men out of employ- 
ment But in the end, it almost always finds em- 
ployment for many more. Thus^ for instance, when 
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the art of printing was first introduced^ many who 
nsed to gain their living by copying, were thrown 
out of emplojnnent^ because a very few printers 
could produce as many copies of a book as several 
hundred writers. But, ki a short time, books being 
thus rendered so much cheaper, many more were 
enabled to buy them ; and many hundred times as 
xnany printers were employed as there were copyists 
before. And the same thing takes place in almost 
every kind of machinery. 

There is one way of employing Capital, which 

eople are apt to murmur at, as if it did them an in- 
ury, ^though there is none that does more important 
service to the public. A man who deals in com or 
other provisions, is, of course, watchful to buy them 
up when they are cheap, and to keep them till they 
are dearer ; that he may sell them at a profit. Now 
an unthinking person is apt to complain of corn- 
dealers, when bread is dear, as if they were the cause 
of scarcity ; but, in truth, it is they that preserve 
us from being absolutely starved, whenever there 
happens to be a scanty harvest. Not that a corn- 
dealer is thinking of benefiting the Public ; he is 
only thmking of gaining for himself a profit on 
his capital, like any other tradesman -, but the way 
he takes to secure this profit, which is by bu3ring up 
com when it is cheap, and selling it when dear, is 
exactly the way in which the plentiful crop of one 
year may supply the defect of another ; so that there 
may not be first waste and then famine, and in which 
a short supply may be made to hold out. 

When the captain of a ship finds his provisions 
run short, so that there is not, suppose, above three 
weeks* provision on board, and his voyage is likely to 
last four, he puts the crew on short allowance ; and 
thus, by each man*s submitting to eat only three- 
fourths of his usual quantity, the provisions hold out. 
But if the crew should mutiny when they felt hungry, 
and insist on having their full allowance, then, by the 
end of the three weeks, all would be consumed, and 
they would perish with hunger. Now it is plain that 
the same would be the case with a whole nation, if, 
when the harvest fell short, all were to go on at the 
ordinary rate of consumption. 

Suppose such a failure in the crops, that all the 
com in the country was only enough for three quarters 
of a year, according to the common rate of consump- 
tion ; it is plain that if all men went on eating the 
usual quantity, there would be nothing left for the 
last three months, and the most dreadful famine 
would prevail. 

How is this to be prevented ; as there is no cap- 
tain to put people on short allowance -, and it is not to 
be expected that all should agree, each to stint him- 
self for the public good ? If com remained at the 
usual price, all would continue to eat the usual qtian- 
tity, till there was none left. But the prospect of a 
scarcity causes farmers, and millers, and others, who 
have capital, to keep what com they have by them, 
in expectation of a higher price, and to buy up what 
th^y can, at home and firom abroad ; and, as they 
refuse to sell it excq>t at an advanced price, in pro- 
portion to the scarcity, the deamess of food forces 
people to be more saving. In this way the store of 
provisions is husbanded in the whole Country, just as 
on board a ship> and is made to last till next harvest ; 
and thus, by 8u£fering a certain degree of hardship, 
the people are saved from perishing by famine. 

It is curious to observe, how, through the wise 
and benefieokt arrangement of I^vid^ice, men thus 
do the greatest service to the public, when they are 
thinking of nothing but their own gain. And this 
teppens not only in the case of corn-dealers, but 



generaUy. When men are left quite free to employ 
their capital as each thinks be^t for his own advan ' 
tage, he will almost always benefit the Public, though 
he may have no such design or thought. 

MIGRATORY BIRDS. No. III. 
Thb Ni60TiiroALE. — (Silvia Iwcima,) 

The Nightingale is one of our earliest spring visiters, 
and makes its appearance about the middle of April. 
It frequents, at first, the hedges which border cul- 
tivated lands and gardens, where it finds abund- 
ance of food ', but it remains there for only a short 
time, for as soon as the forests begin to be covered 
with verdure, it retires into the woods and thickets, 
in the thick foliage of which it delights. Its nest, 
which is rudely formed of dead leaves, is placed near 
to the groimd, hidden among brushwood, or at the 
bottom of some hedge. 

The Nightingale, during its stay in England, for it 
leaves us again in the autumn, rears two broods of 
youngs sometimes, but very rarely, it has been 
known to hatch thi^ee. As soon as the first brood is 
partially fiedged, the female sets about building a- 
second nest, and the nurture and education of the 
first brood devolves upon the male. It is only pre- ; 
vious to, and during the time that the first family is 
being reared, that the song of the male is heard -, 
when the bird is in a wild state ^ but, when in cap- 
tivity, if properly managed, it has been known to 
sing nearly throughout the year. The successful 
management of the Nightingale, when placed in, a' 
cage, is a matter of great difficulty, and requires very 
considerable attention 5 three sides of the cage in 
which it is placed are covered, so as to prevent the 
entrance of light ; in this manner imitating the dim 
light of evening, at which time the Nightingale de- 
lights to pour forth its melodious notes when in a 
state of liberty. 

The following remarks on this bird are extracted 
from Griffiths's edition of. Cuvisr's Animal Kingdom. 

" The Nightingale has^ of all other birds, a voice 
of the greatest harmony, variety, and compass. It 
unites the talents of all the singing-birds, and 
succeeds in every style ; sixteen different burdens 
may be reckoned in its song, well determined by 
the first and last notes; it can. sustain this song, 
uninterrupted for the space of twenty seconds, and 
the sphere which its voice can fill is at least a mile in 
diameter. Song is so peculiarly the attribute of this 
species, that even the female possesses it, less strong 
and varied, it is true, than that of the male, but 
otherwise entirely resembling it ; even in its dream- 
ing sleep the Nightingale warbles. What peculiarly 
constitutes the charm of this bird i^, that it never 
repeats its song like other birds, but varies at each 
biurden or passage ; and, even if ever it resumes the 
same, it is always with new accents and additional 
embellishments. In calm weather, in the fine nights 
of spring, when its voice is heard alone, undisturbed 
by any other sound, nothing can be more ravishing 
and delightful ; it then pours forth, in their utmost 
plenitude, all the resources of its incomparable organ 
of voice." 

The Cuckoo. — (Cuculus canorua.) 
This most extraordinary bird, extraordinary as 
regards its plumage and form, which in a great degree 
resembles ^lat of the hawk, so much so indeed that 
even the small birds, such as swallows and others, 
mistaking it for an enemy, will mob it out of their 
neighbourhood ; but more curious on account of its 
habits, which are unlike those of any other bui4 
appears in England towaxds the middle or latter end 
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of April; like the parrota and tint otber climbing 
'birds, jthas two toes placed forwards and two behind. 



Althnugh in oatward appearance the Cuckoo re- 
semblta a bird of prey, yet its habits, and its internal 
wganization, prove, Uiat it lives on insects only } and 
though, in captivity, it baa been known to feed on 
fiesh, when cooked and chopped fine, yet it always 
appears to partake of it with reluctance. 



7^ CudbM. 
The most curious part of the history of the Cuckoo, 
consists in the manner in which the female disposes 
of her e^s : in this she difTera ao extremely from 
every other bird, that were it not that the fact has 
been attested by the most credible and intelligent 
eye-witnesses, it would hardly be deserving of belief. 
The female cuckoo, in general, builds no nest of her 
own, but deposits her eggs, almost always singly, in 
the uest of some of the Bmallcr birds, most frequently 
in thiU of the hedge -spairow. The small bird care- 
fully sits im the e^ thns placed, and, when the 
young is hatched, it is attended with as much care as 
if the offspring was her own; experiment has proved, 
that if the egg of any other bird is introduced into 
the nest, it is either thrown out and broken, or 
the nest is entirely deserted. Another curious 
foct is, that the young of the Cuckoo, as soon as it 
is hatched, applies itself to the task of ejecting the 
rightful owners of the nest; to effect this, the young 
Cuckoo thrusts itself underneath the egg, or young 
bird it wishes to remove, and then carries it on its 
back, which is peculiarly broad and flat, to the edge 
of the nest, and throws it over ; this, however, is aame- 
times a work of considerable difficulty, and only 
effected after repeated trials. 



IKKIVEBSARIES IN MARCH. 
MONDAY, aSih. 
Ljiiit-Dat.— Thia dty is banoured, and celibntnl throughout 
Iho ChiiMiui wotU, under tbc title of Tk* ^^niineialiiin 0/ Itt 
U*uti Virgin Mory, or the d>T cm wUch Almifhty Ood Hot hii 
■ngal Gabnel lo tDDoniiee to hac the folfiliMnl, in her penon, af 
the prophecj of Iniih, BiWrf a virfiii AM eOMtivt md b—r • 



ai tidinri ofgrtaljoy, on nhicb net tbs 
id's faiui, and his caaBequent hope (rf 
it of gt«al antiquitir ; the latest daH 



sun, &C- to prncraim the gjoA tidin^ 
very baaig of Ihe Chnaiian'i 
redetnptioD. Thii leslival 

aninied to iu etlBblbhiceli. _ .„._„. .. 

Ihontiea, of no light conaidenUioa, refer it to the year ; 
calcnlatiotu Lad)-Da> is the Rni of the bur quaner-^.,., mn unj 
called, a{ Ibe T^ar; that it, day* on which rents, inDuiliei, 



Ler-daja, uthey 



are caijeo, 41 loe year, inai b. 
inlervt on money, and any other 
hecome due ' • • ■ 



on wnicn rents, inDuilNi, 
1 any oiner lumi of motley payable quarterty, 
which tenancy of landi, houKs, &c., coi^ 

1306 RobtTt Bni«, the firtt Kiag of Scothud of his rac«, niil 
Rindion to the Bruce who was competitor for ttit crown wkk 
Balial, wai crowned at Scone. 

1688 Cbtiitf School! for children were fir«t itiMituled ro (nd about 
LoikIihi. The Gnt opened were ojie in Norton Falgale and 
another m St. Margaret'*, Weetininater. 

1748 AdeMnicli«e fire broke out in Eichaace-illey, Comhill, br 
which upwards of eighty houses were coDsurned. It was lu 
laneat which had faamiened since the great lire of London, 
ISsG; but hu been subseqneally much exceeded by the &n 
of ITH, in Ratcliffe Highway. 

tS9T Caplnin Parry sailed in Ihe Hecli, on the fourth voyage of 
discovery in the North Polar repona. 

TUKSDAY, aeth. 

m The Jtniu expelled from Holland by an edict of this dale. 

ITSe Died GiOrrt Wat^ a teamed and piout defender of our boll 
religion. His writings and his conversatiDiu convinced Lord 
Lyttelton of the truth of Ihe Christian revelation, and aie 
said to have mainly incited that noble aathor to write bis 
celebrated DiMrrMiin n Si. Paul. 

WEDNESDAY, 27th. 

\(S5 Died at Theobalds, near Cheshunt. ir. Hertfordshire, Kmr 
Jamm I,, in the hfty-ninlh year of bis «^, the twenty-Ihiid 
year of his reisn over England, and lifly-ninth over Scotland. 

1802 Treaty of Pence between the United Kingdom, on the on* 
part, and the French Republic, the Dutch Republic, aitd 
the King of Spain, on the other, siciied at Amiens. 
THLHSDAY, 'm>, 

1380 Gnnpowder said 10 have been £ret used la Europe by llie Vo- 
nettana against the Genoese. 

1483 RaffatlU SsHtic D'Urbimo died an hk blith-day, at the eatiT 
■geoTST. His painting of the Transfiguration of our Savioni 
U coniidered the most noble production of the pictorial art. 
and mach-admiied engraver. 



eiecuted wiUi unheard of tortures. 



between the Honiaa of Yoii ind LancM 

-. „_. Sunday, when SejXB English ptrisfaed. 

1807 Dr. OUnrt diacovereil another small planet, between Man 

' Jupiter, to which be gave the nalbe of Vests. 

SATURDAY, 30lh.- 



n HiL 



V Teru Eku 



_ji r«perj, a name which history has given to the 

total massacre, on this day, of all the Fieach force* in Sicily, 
either because it look pJ^ce >t the hour of vemers. (or even- 
ing service,) or because Ihe lolling of the bell mr vespers wa* 
the siinal aure^d 00 by the conspirator*. Some writers con- 
tend Uiat there was no conspiracy, but that it anm onl of a 
sudden burstof vengeance for the tyranny and cruellies which 
the French conquerors had for a long time exercised Umank 
the Sicilians : mXi French are said to have perished. 
1799 £ii<nuni>irt( repulsed by Sir Sydney Smith in an attack en tb* 
ciiy of St. Jean D'Acra, in Syria, bang the first serioiM 
check be received in his military caiMr. 
1828 A dtetrudive Karthguake visited Lima, the capita] of Faru. 

SUNDAY. 31st. 
The Sunday before Easter, commonlif called Paui Si'mdat, has. 
from the earliest period, been held m high reepeei. as the aimi- 
veisary of our Saviour's last entry rnio Jerusalem, when the people 
" took branches of palm, and went Ib.ih to meet him. snd cned 
Hosanna: biased is the King of Isiwl. wbo comelh in the name 
of the Lord." Although Roman Catholic ceremoniea were gene- 
rally abrogaleo by King Henry Vlil., yet he made an enception in 
favour of (he custom of beanng palm 00 this day, which was ac- 
cordingly continued unul the second year of King Edward VI.; 
..j.i..__L __ , . leiigioua ceremony, it is sail cuittmaiy m 



Ibe Gnt day of Pasnon Week.- 

Tbe 31sl of March is the anniversary of the birth of Ren* D«^ 
cartes, (1596) and of Joseph Haydn, (1732). , , 

1547 Died Fram-i, I., Kmg of France, the cotempoiary and nVal 

of Charles v., Emperorof Germany, and of our Henry Vlll. 
1814 The Allied Soveragns entered Paria, which was followad 

by Ihe abthcation of Napoleon, and the testotation ol 

Louis XVIU. to the throne of France. 
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LEANING TOWERS. 

Thes^ cufloas specimens ef architecture afford^ j^- 
haps'^ ttte idosi striking uid remaiimble examples 
in existence of that important principle of the fa^ws 
of grav^itation, *' that a body wiU he supported, or will 
stand, provided that its line of direction falls within Us 
base ;'* that is to say, in common phrase, provided 
it keeps its balance. It is almost superfluous to 
observe, that the converse of this principle is equally 
true, '' that a body will fall if its line of direction 
falls withon^ its base;" in. other words, if it lose its 
balance. In order to understand the meaning and 
the reason of this, it will be necessary to remember, 
that the attraction of gravitation, or tendency to fall 
towards the* centre of the earth, acts equally on all 
parts of the same body, and that, consequently, 
there is a point in every body, around which, in 
every direction, it acts equally. On this point the 
.body may be said to be balanced ; this is the centre 
of gravity, a, fig. 1 ; and a line - drawn from it 
towards the centre of the earth, passing through the 
base, or lowest side of the body, is the line of direc- 
tion a. F. fig. 1 -y if, therefore, this line fall within 
the base, the centre of gravity is supported by the 
base, and the body is balanced, for the attraction of 
the dark part, bde, which is supported by the 
base, has more tendency to keep the body standing 
than that of the light part bce, which is unsup- 
ported by the base, has to incline, or pull it down ; 
but if, as in fig. 2, the line of direction falls with- 
out the base, where a is the centre of gravitQ^, and 



PVg, I. 
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a w the line of direction, it is clear that there being 
more parts of the body unsupported by the base than 
those which are supported, oir b c e being larger than 
BDE, the attraction of the greater part will over- 
come that of the lesser, and that the body will not 
be balanced, but have a greater tendency to fall than 
to stand. Perhaps the following explanation may 
make this important rule more intelligible. The 
power of all the forces of the attraction of gravita- 
tion acting on different parts of a body, is exactly 
equal to &at of one force acting on the centre of 
gravity only. If, therefore, this point be si^ported, 
the whole body will be supported, and this can only 
be the case when the line of direction falls within 
Hie base. 

It has been Aoima oy experiment, toat most lOfty 
buildings of a|iy antiquity are slightly inclined from 
the perpendicular; the Monument, near London 
Bridge, is one of many instances 5 but the Towers at 
Bologna and Pisa, in Italy, and at Caerphilly, Bridge- 
north, and Corfe Castle, in our own country, are the 
most remarkable. We are indebted to that elegant 
periodical work, the Landscape Afmual, for a beautiful 
view of those at Bologna. They were probably 
erected by private families, for the purposes of de- 
fence in the desperate feuds and civil wars which so 
long desolated Italy, and rendered buOdings such as 
these of the utmost importance to their possessors. 
The small republics of Lombardy were continually 
at war with each other, (nt with the Emperors of 
Gkrraany ; every city was divided Into the two furious 
factions of Guelfs and GhibeUiiiesr (or tto parties of 



the Pope and the Emperor) ; and every street, ana 
frequently every famtty, was *' divided against itself* 
by the quttrrelfi of the aobles,-^the Montagues anct 
Capulets ^ their day ^ — and ever)^ maze's Bouse was 
indeed his castle, but in a very (hfferent sense from 
that, which, thanks to our reformed religion, free 
institutions, and advanced state of civilization, these 
words now convey to English ears. The taller of 
the two, that of the AsineUi, was built A. D. 1109> 
its height has been variously stated at 350, 377, and' 
307 feet, and its inclination at a few inches, and at 
3 feet aad a half. It has no external beauty^ but 
rewards the traveller for a tedious ascent of 500 
steps, by an extensive view, which includes the 
neighbouring cities of Imola, Ferrara, and Modena. 
The tower of the Garisendi or Garissuidi, is immor- 
talized by Dante*s simile, who compares it to th# 
stooping Giant Anteeus; its height is 140 or 150 
feet, and it deviates 7 or /^ feet from the perpendicular.. 
The woodwork and masonry incline from the horizon, 
which fhct strongly corroborates the opinion of 
Montfaucon, the Antiquary, of the correctness oi 
which there can hardly be a doubt j he says its 
inclination was " caused by the slipping; of the earth ; 
some went to ruin when it slipped, asune ground on 
the inclined side was not so firm, which may be said 
of the other towers that lean 5 that for the bells of 
St. Mary Zibenica, at Venice, leans, Imd at Ravenna, 
and between Ferrara and Venice, and in other places, 
numerous instances may be found.*' Of the leaning 
towers of Italy, this tower is second only to that of 
Pisa (of which we shaU speak in a f^iture number), 
in the greatness of its deviation from the perpendicu- 
lar, but is inferior in this point, to that of Caerphilly 
Castle, which will also be described in a Aiture 
number, whilst in height the tower of the Asinelli soars 
far p.bove all its competitors in Italy and England. 



Thr DrrcH or Old. — When the plenipotentianea of Albert 
and Isabella of Spain, were despatched to the Hague in 
1607, at a s»hort distance finom that town they fell in with 

f roups of uncouthlv dressed persons, some or whom were 
usied with easing their pockets of bre$d, butter, and t^heesei 
whilst others were slaking their thirst froni earthen pitch- 
ers. Little did the Spanish envoys dteani, that these 
liomely revellers were the identical members of the States 
GreneraL of the United Provinces, with whom they were 
destined to treat of matters affecting the ftiture destiny of 
all Europe. 

pRBACHsa's DsFBCTS.-— The defects of a preacher are soon 
spied. Let a preacher be endued with ten virtues, and 
have but one faiilt, that one fiiult will eclipse and darken 
1^ his virtues and gifts, so evil is the world in these times. 
Dr. Justus Jonas hath all the good qualities that a man 
may have ; yet by reason that he only often hummeth and 
spitteth, therefore the people cannot bear with that good 
and honest man. ^Luthsr*8 Table Tblk. 



A MAN s nature runs either to herbs or weeds ; therefore, 
let him seasonably water the one,, and destroy the oUier. 
^Bacon. . 

REMARKABLE BPITAPH 

In the History of London, mention is made ol a monument in 
St. Saviour's Church, Southwark, to the memory of Richard 
Humble, Alderman of London, and his wife and children, who 
are all represented in a kneeUng posture. The date is April 13 
1616. The following lines are inscnbed:— 

Like to the damask rose you see. 
Or like the blouom on the tree. 
Or like the dain^ fiovotr of May, 
Or like the momtn^ of the day. 
Or like the ran, or lil^e the shnide. 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had, 
£v'n so is Man, whose thread is 8p|im, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done« 
The roM decays, the hUmom blasteth, 
TYlb flower fades, the morning hasteth. 
The ran declines, the ^ladow flies, 
Tha #9urd coosQioes^tiid M AM ha diM* 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY, 
-Oil Sniaa 7«v{iftDAv, 

Maundy TuvMMn^fC is the Thursday before Easter, 
It is supposed to %e derived from the Saxon w^rd 
Mand which afterwards became MawuL, a name for 
a basket. Thus Shakspeare says^ " a thousand fa- 
vours from her nuatnd she drew ;*' bnd Hall, in his 
Satires, speaks of a ^^nuntnd charged Mrith household 
merchandise;" so also Drayton telld of a " little mmmd 
being made of osiers smcdl." Thus then. Maundy 
Thursday, the day before Good Friday, on which 
the King distaribtidkaB alms to a certain number of 
poor persons at Whit^all, is so named from the 
maunds in which the gifts were contained. 

According to annuid custom^ on Maundy Thurs- 
day, the royal donatioaais are distributed at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, lu the morning, the Sub- 
almoner, the Secretary to the Lord High Almoner, 
and othecB belonging to the Lord Chamberlain's office, 
attended by a party of the yeomeaa of the guaid, 
distribute to as nany poor men and poor women, to . 
the King is |rea»r6 oU, a quantity, of salt fish, consist- 
ing of sdmon^ood, aiid henMgs* pfioes ^ vtstj fine 
beef, five loaves of bread, and some ale, to didnk the 
Kill's heaitk. At Ikrei^ Q'eloek»1hey iasseqablefigain> 
the snen on one ade of the ChapeL the women on 
tile otiber. A fifocesaioii enters gf •iheise engaged in 
tihejoevenKMiy, teonsistiiig of a pairly of yeomen, oi^e 
of them carrying ft iange gold dish on his head, fJk d 
with ba^, (eaek cootaufiing as many silver peanies 
;as the i^ng is years old,) for the poor people, which 
is placed in the royid etoset. They sk followed hy 
the Sub-«l]HaiMr in his robes, with a sash of ^e 
iinen over his shouUber and cvossiqg his waist (Ve 
iss followed by two boys, two girls, ithe Se<»«tary, wHh 
similar sash^ ^., aU twanym^ large nosogays. The 
Church ev«niiig service m tben peifonvied; at ^e 
conclusion of whkh, the -siflfver peoaies wre djstd- 
bwted, and woUen cloth, IkMn, shoes and stoduqigs^ to 
tkemen and woaten, and a ctip of wuie io doink the 
King's health. Anciently, the Kii|0B'a»d 'Uhccds of 
QEn^^und Washed and kissed the feet of as 4piumy ] 
poor men smI women as they were years old» i>esides 
beslowiiig their Maiundy on «ach. This wws in imi- 
Istion of Cknst's waahing the feet of his diaeiples. 
iftuam £lirari»efA pcr£cirm«l this at (nreenwich, fv^n . 
she was 89 years old ^ .-on which occasion, the Sset of . 
39 poor peraoBos were first washed by the yeomen, 
of ^e lawMbx, wiih waim water and sweet faeiibs^ 
flrfkrwords hy tise '■absainKner, Bvad lastly^ by the i 
aa co a hesselfs thepensans mho washed* nftking each 
tiaae-a cmbb on tbc paupers' tiaes,'aiid kiss»ig tibem. 
This ceremony was performed by 39 ladies and 
gentlemen. Clothes, foo^t and money were then 
distributed. 

James the Seeond is said to have been ^e last mo^ 
narch who perfopmed Ihis ceremony in person. On 
the 5th of i^xril, 1731, it beiiig Maundy Thursday, the , 
King being then ia kto 48th yesr, there was dispensed . 
at the BanqiieMB|g4house, Whitehall, to 48 poor men . 
and women, boiML legs and shmalders of mutton, 
and small hovvls of ale, which is caSed ^nner;$ 
after that, laxje platters of undressed fish, viz., one , 
large old Mug, and one large dried cod, twelve red- . 
herrings and twdve white, and four half-quartern, 
loaves. After 1hi% shoes, stockings, linen and woollen 
dothes were gtvcni; likewise, lealhem .hags, with 
one, two, three, and four-penny pieces of tiilver, and 
shillings, to each about 4/. in value. His Crraee the 
Lord Archbishop of York, as Lord High Ahnoner, 
performed the annual ceremony of washing ^e feet 
of the poor, in the Royal Chapels Whitehall, as for- 
merly done by the Kii^ themselves. 



This day wa^ also called Shere Thursday, and by 
corruption^ Chare Thursday. . Shere Thursday signi- 
fied> that it was the day on which the Clergy were 
wont to shere or shear their heads, or get them shorn 
or shaven, and to clip their beards against Easter day. 

Maundy Thursday is no where observed in London, 
except, as before stated, fit the Chapel Royal. 



When one was speaking of such a reformation in the 
Church of England, as in effect would make it no Church 
at all, the great Lord Bacon said to him ; Sir, the subject we 
talk of, Lb the eye of England ; if there be a sp^ck or two in 
the eye, we endeavour to take them off ; bat he were a 
strange oculist, who would pull out the eye. 



Mbn do not so much fear to be dead as thay fbar to die : it 
is the separation of soul and body, not their condition when 
separatea, which they contemplate with diWl. Men either 
do not think of the state after oeath at all, ((w they anticipate 
happiness ; were it otherwise, did Chsy see-jtbe ponsequences 
of living as they too often do, they W(a|ld no| ^ntinue so W 
live. 



>mm^m 
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THE LAST DAY. 

Hark! from the deep of heaven, u trumpet sound 
Thunders the dizzv universe around ; 
From north to sonta, itaoL east to wast it roUs, 
A blast that ennuBoas all ^reeled soidsi; 
The dead awakep iaojn their disi3(^l ;ileep 
The sea has heard it ; epiling u^ with dread. 
Myriad^ of mortals fiash from out her bed ! 
The graves fly open, and, with awfiil strife, 
l^e dust of ages startles into lifel 

All who have breathed, pr moved, or seen, or felt , 
All they around whose cradles kingdoms knelt ; 
TVrants and warriors, who were woned in blood ; 
ne great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Aae laiaed fimn every ille, and lan^ and tomb 
So hear [the ehaageless and e^nal doom. 

But whQe ^e universe isiosapt in 4ra, 
Sre yet 4he splendid min shall aspire. 
Beneath afianq|>y of .^me bebojdi, 
With stairy banners at his feet unroll'd, 
EartVs Judge : around seraphic minstrels throng. 
Breathing o'er golden harps celestial song j 
WhUe melodies aerial and sabtime 

a wild -death-dirge is er depaiiiiig Viwie. 



Imagination ! fufl thy wings of fire. 
And on Eternity's dread brink ea^re^ 
Tain woiM thy iied and ragtrig eye behold 
Visions of inaftoEtaU^ «MeU'4 1 
The lastyljbe fiery «hapsh#h beguiy 
Quenchd is the mopn^ and blachen d is the sunt 
The stars have bounded through the airy roar ; 
CrusVd lie the rocks, and mountains are no more ; 
The deep unboseim'd, wtlh tremendous ^oem 
Yawns on the indn, like lOBsaticm's (tomb ! 

And, to I the Kving httrrfesl *of the Earfli, 
Reap d from the grave, to'sha^e a seoond bit4h ; 
Millions t>f eyes, with'One deep dreadAil stase^ 
Gaae upward tluough ftbe teming realms of air ; 
While shapes, and shrouds, and ghastly features gk^itri 
^kehuid snow-flakes in ^e moonlight beam. 

Upon the flaming Earth one iksewell ghmce * 
The billows of Eternity advance ; 
No motion, blast, or breeze, or waking sound ! 
In fiery slumber glares iShe world around ; 
Tis o'er ; from yonder cloven vault of heaiten. 
Throned en a earthy HvingtliMBder'dfiven, 
Array'd in ^ory, see, th' MonMUcome ! 
And, while the U nivoiae i» atiU and dumlv 
And hell o'ecshadow*dtwith terrific gloom, 
To immortal myriads deal the judgment-doom 1 
Wing'd on the wind, and warbling "hymns of love. 
Beh(Sd! the blessed soar to reabns above-: 
The cursed, with hell imeofer^d to Hheir eye, 
«hrieb«*eiiyiek, attd vaoish In aiwhiriwkid eqr t 
Creation ahuddoia with sablime disma^r. 
And in a Uasing tenia>eBt whirls awav ! 

jAJf as MOTTTCkOllK^T. 
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Wk think that oar readen will be mterested in the 
■pecimeni of tmr Puuh £hordtes, which wc nre en- 
abled occarionally to preaent to their Dotice. We can 
boaat of an infinite variety of architecture, and combi- 
nation of atyles. In different parts of the kingdom, 
we might trace every link of connexioa between the 
wallai^riftedoakat Greenited(see vol. i., p. 37,} and 
the manire and acnlptured towera of Lioctdn Uin- 
■ter. There ia, generally, aome point of interest 
about each of onr old chnrchea ; aome beauty of 
architecture, a porch, a window, a font, a monument, 
or, at least, a legend of ancient times, if Ibe relics 
tbemaelvea have paaaed'away. In aome portions of 
the kingdom these beauties have been preserved, and 
laid up for the delight of future generations in our 
county histories. Such is the magnificent work on 
the Antiqititiet of Staiti, recently published by Dr. 
E. Cartwright. Bat some of the moat beauti^ 
remains in the kingdom are comparatively unknown, 
and may, perhapa, moulder away and be lost for 
ever, because no pen or pencil has been cniployed to 
immortaliEe them. We could wish to have aome 
of these brought into notice, to have a WaiTz'a 
Sdbonu in miniature for every parish, recording 
whatever there is of interest, not only in it« ecclesias- 
tical remains, but in its natural history and local 
circonutancea. In general, the expense of printing 
widi Boticea, even if there are tboae whose genius 
and industry lead them to gather together the in- 
formation, puts it out of the question. But our 
pagea offer a medium to which the labours of the 
pen and the pencil may be transferred without diffi- 
culty ; and if they will aid us, we will gladly present 
our readers, in every comer of the kingdom, with a 
description of whatever is best worth recording in 
tiuiT own beloved haunts, provided they are calcu- 
lated to interest general readers. 

We will follow up these remarks with some notice 
of Coleby. This beautiful church is six miles from 
Lincoln, on the Grantham road. Pcrhiqis the im- 
pression which is presented to the mind of the reader 
from this beginning, is, that it is buried in the Fens, 
and cannot be visited without some danger of cholera, 
or, at least, of ague. Be not alarmed, gentle reader. 
Coleby ia situated on a commanding eminence, on 
tbe very escarpment of the ocdite formation, which 
runs in on m^termpted line from the Humber to 
the coast of Dorsetshire. From this commanding 
height the eye looks over upon Nottinghamshire and 



the valley of the Trent to tbe west ; to the aooUi, it 
rests on the towera of Belvoir ; to the north, on the 
magnificent minster) to the east, upon the high dialk 
country, called the Wolds of Lincolnshire j and, fal- 
lowing the course of tbe Witham, is caught by the 
stately pile of Tattershall Castle, and the lofty tower 
of Boston, or Boston Stump, as it ts Auniliariy called. 
So little does Lincolnshire deserve the character given 
by those who have never visited tiiis coonty, thtf, in 
Dr. Clarke's able book <m Climate, it is daaaed as 
being, next to Yorkshire, the most healthy part of - 
the kingdom, from tbe parity of its air and the pre- 
dominance of high ground. But we were rather to 
give some account of Coleby than to defend tite 
county firom miaconstrtiction. Tbe sketdi which we 
are enabled to give will spe^c for itself, and the porch 
and the font wUl show that it oontoins very beuitiful 
specimens of the Saxon as well as of the Gottuc style. 
Tbe three lancet windows in the chancel are a sin- 
gular feature in this church. The rich and beautiful 
Gothic spire, including the upper port of tbe tower, 
with its light pinnacles and flying bnttreaaes, ate evi- 
dently the work of a later age than the plain Saxon 
tower which they crown. Indeed, an attentive ob- 
server may easily trace the whole ontline of the old 
tower and nave. These may be compared to an un- 
wieldy chrysalis, and the taste of a socceeding gene- 
ration brought tiie butterfly to l^t. The auks le- 
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pRaen the wings, the piniuclefl and ipire may stand 
for the antenoffi or hcxiu of the be&ntifdl iniecti We 
regret that we have do accounts of the time, or 
the differrat stages of this metamorphofia. An exa- 
mination of the parish Register, which goes back for 
near three hundred years, fumishea no memoranda 
of any interest, except the following i — 

" J. Rodgers, of Colsby, wu ahowD by the inhabitanti 
anil bousetiMdera of the said towne, to bee their Parish 
Rwister; anJ was swome before William Lister, Esq. one 
of UM Justices of the Peace for the Parts and Countie of 
Kcsteren, Oct 30, 1697." 

But even those days of civil strife and trouble, do 
not seem to have disturbed the peace of this quiet 
village : there is nothing to mark any breach in the 
regular routine of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
through the whole course of the civil war. If bones 
and ashes could be taught to speak, we might indeed 
be able to give a lively interest to our pages by moving 
tales of still remoter times, for no ground is more 
full of vestiges- of antiquity than some parts of 
Coleby. They are chiefly Roman remains of which 
we speak. The famous Ermine-street passes through 
the parish at no great distance from the village, but 
It is not on the line of this old Roman road that the 
most interesting antiquities have been found j bi|t in 
a large field, near to Coleby Hall, the seat of C. Main- 
waring, Esq., spear-heads, and swords, and various 
omameots, have becu ploughed up in great abundance, 
■s well as lai^ fragments of vases of coarse earthen- 
ware, which seem to have contained the ashes of the 
dead. The great number of these relics which have 
been discovered, spread over a considerable space, 
aeema to prove that Coleby may once have been a 
Roman station, an oat-post perhaps from their head- 
quarters at Lindnm, to keep the rude natives in awe, 
and preserve the military occnpation of the country. 

But we are not going to travel into the regions of 
fancy, though it would be a most interesting visidn, 
if we could catch a glimpse of those times, of t)ie 
conqueror and the conquest ; it is still a matter ' 
deep and sober thankfvdnesi, that we live in days 
when Christian churches occupy the place of heathen 
temples, and the sound of the village bell has suc- 
ceeded to the alarm of the Roman trumpet. Centu- 
ries have passed since a foreign enemy has gained a 
footing in our land : other lands have been trodden 
under foot by the invader again and again. In otir 
own days, every nation of Europe has been in turn 
the prey of the spoiler; their villages have been 
burnt, their cottages plundered, their peasantry the 
sport of brutal violence : we only have been spared ; 
we have enjoyed our Uberties and lived in peace, 
whilst war has raged around us. May we be thankful 
for these inestimable blessings to Him who is the 



ABRAHAM COWLEY, 

THE POKT. 



Abraham Cowley was the posthmntnu son of a 
grocer of London, and was bom in the year 1618. 
He received his education at Westminster School, 
where he exhibited an extraordinary instance of talent 
early developed ; and we have his own account of a 
circumstance, which had a material influence in di- 
recting the bent of his genius toward poetry. He 
says, " I believe I can tell the particular Uttle chance 
that filled my bead with such chimes of verses, as 
have never left ringing there. I mnember when I 
began to read, and to take pleasure in it, there was 
wont to lie in my mother's parlour, I know not by 
what accident, for she herself never in her life read 
any book but of devotion, but there was wont to lie 
Spenser's woiks. This I happened to fall upon, and 
was infinitely delighted with the stories of the knights, 
and giants, and monsters, and brave bouses which I 
found every where, (though my understanding had 
little to do with all this,) and, by degrees, with the 
tinkling of the rhyme and dance of the numbers, so 
that I think I hwl read him all over before I was 
twelve years old." 

Thus early enamoured of poetry, Cowley may 
almost be said to have " lisped in nmnbers." At 
the age of ten years, he wrote a poem on the subject 
of Pyramns and Thisbe ; at twelve, he wrote Con- 
stantia and Fhiletus ; and these, with other pieces, 
were actually published, under the titJe of Poelieal 
Blonomt, in his fifteenth year, before he left school. 
At Cambridge, whither he went in 1636, he wrote 
some plays, and commenced his Daoidni, an epic 
poem on the history of King David. In 1643, when 
he took his degree of Master of Arts, the civil war 
was raging between Charles the First and his Parlla 
ment, and, on being ejected from Cambridge, Cowley 
sheltered himself at Oxford, which place was then in 
possession of the Royalists. Here he recommended 
lumself to the friends of the King, particularly to 
the accomplished and gallant Lord Falkland. He 
had also written an elegy on William Hervey, which 
brought him acquainted with the brother, John Her- 
vey, and by this friend Cowley was recommended to 
the Eari of St. Alban's, then acting as minister to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the consort of Charles the 
First. When the decUne c^ the Royal cause obliged 
the Queen, with her court, to retire to France, Cowley 
became secretary to the Earl of St. Albans, and was 
particularly employed in ciphering and deciphering 
the letters that passed between the King and the 
Queen. In the same service, be also performed some 
dangerous journeys into Jersey, Scotlsad, Flanders, 
Holland, and elsewhere. 

In these confidential and hpoourable employments 
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he continued for twelve ^eam, 4md, in 1656^ he re- 
turned to England ¥dth no TCry fixed occupation or 
pursuit. He took his degree of Doctor in Medicine, 
though without any deogn of practiaiag as a physi- 
cian, a«d beeame one of the oiiginM members of the 
Ro^ Bmas€f. About l^is time, be ako published 
his imanil in fiinr parts* in lolio. In 1660, Oiarles 
ihe Seooasd was restored to his throne ; and* as Hiis 
mm m period of hig^y-jraised expectation wKh the 
Eofsliats who bad shared the adverse fortane of the 
kiB^ so it proved to many an occasion of severe dis- 
appointment. Cowley, for some time, felt himself 
•egllected, and vented his mortification in a poem, 
entitled the Om^Mat. But, at length, he obtamed, 
by Ite interest of the Earl of St. Alban*s and the 
of Buckingham, an income of 300/. per an- 
derived, it seems, from an advantageous lease 
of Ihe <ioeen*s lands. This fartuae enaiUed bsm to 
attempt the realization ef « visieti, wlndi bad long 
floated before bis fsaey, ¥Vom his earliest days we 
find hkn c iqiressing a strong desire for retirement 
end sslitode. His tvandations of various passages 
in ancient writen, descriptive of the charms of rural 
BBchision» shew wiih what ftmdness he continued to 
dwell «n such ideas. As he advanced in years, he 
still brasthfid forth his sighs for privacy and tran- 
quillity, and, at «ne time, even professed a wish to 
letire to liie plantatioDS of America, — a conceit 
whkh Dr. JohoMi has made the principal subject of 
the sixtb number of his RmnMer , wherein he exposes, 
with his customary force of ieasonmg, the absurdity 
of suppeamg ^lat any local drcumstances can ex- 
€tmde veaation, or that happiness is dependent upon 
any thing else ^um the teoE^r of mind which each 
man carries with him^ whether into society or into 
Bcditnde. 

in forty Cowley himself was destined to experi- 
ence the vmuty of his own fond anticipations. He 
was now at liberty to retire from courts and crowds, 
and "tnt established himself at Ban Ehns ; this 
place, however, disagreed with his health, and he 
then settled at Chertsey, in the house of which a 
view SB (^en above; but the happiness, whiob he 
fondly imagined to be now within his grasp, mocked 
his ponradt. It was thus that he writes hovk Chert- 
sey to bis Iriend, Dr. Spratt, afterwards Bishop of 
Rodiester :— '' The first night tbat I canae hither, I 
caught so great a cold, with a defluxion of rheum, as 
omfe me htep my chnnbcr ten days, and, two after, 
I had uudi a braise on my ribs with a foU, that I am 
yet unable to moue, or to torn mysdf in my bed. 
This is my personsl fortune here to begin with; and^ 
beside, I can get no money from my tenants, and 
have my meadows eaten up every nif^ by cattle pult 
in by my neighbonrs. What this signifies, cur may 
come to in time, Ood knows ; if it be ominous. It 
can end in nothing less than hanging,*' &c. &c. Mr. 
^wnoe, also, as quoted by Dr. Warton, gives a very 
similar account oi the disappeintnient whikh Cowley 
experienoed in his expectations <^ rural peace and 
rand simpMchy* He says, " Gowl^ seems to have 
thou^^ tbat the swains of Surrey had the innocenoe 
of Iboae of Sidney's Arcadya ; but title perverseness 
and debaudMry of his own workmen soon undeceived 
bbn.*' Hie same writer gives the fc^owbig account 
of hb deotb, which occurred in the forty-ninth year 
of his age, oh the 28th of July, 1667. two years only 
after he hod retired to Chertsey. — " His death was 
oceasioned by a singular aocident : he paid'a visit on 
foot, with bis finend Spntt, to a gentleman in the 
neigbbouriiood of Chcartsey, whioh they prolonged, 
and feasted too much, till midbight. On theur re- 
tain home they nustook their way, and were obliged 



to pass the whole night exposed under a hedge, orbqi 
Cowley caught a severe cold, attended with a fever, 
that terminated in lus death." He was burled with 
nmchpompin Westminster Abbey, nearChanonrsMd 
Spenser, and a monument was esected to bis nw- 
asory by George, Dnke of Buckingham 

Cowley is invariably represented as baring pos- 
sessed the most sweet and amiable dispootion. He 
was also deeply i mp ressed with religious fedtngs, and 
is said to have particulaily abfaomd the abuse of 
scripture by licentious raillery, which he called " not 
only the meanest kind of wit, but the worst sort of 
in manners.*' In the latter part of his life, he con- 
templated a work of inquiry into the original prin- 
ciples of the primitive church of Christ ; but he did 
not live to execute it. Indeed, like many others, 
Cowley appears tp have done least when his com- 
mand of time was the greatest Of his DavideUy 
which was begun early in life^ and was designed to 
have consisted of twelve books, he compleited only 
four. And the whole history of his latter years, 
gives a strong confirmation (if confinnation were 
needed), of the important truths, that leisure is apt to 
degenerate into listlessness and inactivity 3 and that 
the rubs and crosses, from which no condition of 
hilman existence is exempt^ are only felt the more 
painfully by him» who, while he possesses the sensi- 
tive temperament of genius, does not fortify himself 
against them by strenuous occupation, and by an 
active and useful life passed among his fellows. 

In bis days of industry and exertion, Cowley 
wrote and published much, both in Latin and m 
English, and in various kinds of poetiy, epic, lyrical, 
elegiac, and didactic. His genius was of the highest 
order. With profound and varied learning he com- 
bined an extraordinary vigour and ferity of Imagi- 
nation ; and he astonishes us with the multiplicity 
and exuberance, sometimes with the happiness of his 
Images, reminding us not a litUe, though in a dif- 
ferent kind of composition, of his own contemporary, 
Jeremy Taylor, and, in later days, of Mr. Burke. 
His misfortune was that he lived in an age of 
wretched taste in poetry. To Spenser and Shak- 
speare had succeeded a class of poeto, to whom John- 
son gives ^e name of metephysica^ and whose faults 
he exposes, in his life of Cowley, in a strain of the 
happiest criticism. Their great defect lay in substi- 
tuting wit for feeOx^ and nature, and In fanc3ring 
poetry to consist in subtle, far-fetcfae<]C &ud exagge- 
rated conceits ; but for this unhappy perversion of 
taste, Cowley would have been second to few of our 
English poeto. His prose writings, which were struck 
off without any effort or affectation, give a pleasing 
picture of his abilities and of his hearts and justify 
the well-known lines of Pope : — 

Who now reads Cowl^? If he pleases ^et. 
His moral pleases, not Us pointed wit ; 
Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art, 
B«t stiU I Hp lbs bkngto^afMsbsart 

The house in which Cowkf fisud ilt Chertsey, 
remains, and is stai cdled the f^avcb House. It was 
for many years occupied by R. CkA, Gsq., Cham- 
berlain of London, who, in ho m a m off <be Poet, took 
much pains to preserve the ftrndam, with the least 
possible alteration, kept on origbui portasftt of Cowley, 
and affixed a tablet in fron^ n iiai laiBH^' Coi^ey's 
Latin £pitiq>h on himself. Mr.CaM; alsck,fdaeed a 
tablet in front of the building, iNkeve ^|^o»db otood, 
with the followrag inocriptiBB: ^Hk l^v<ft«r>this 
House, which projected ten fabt boto Ae big^ay^ 
was, in the year 1792, removed, §mr 4be safety and 
accommodation c^ the public." 

** Here the last ^eoents flowed firom Cowley's tongue." 
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THE FAMINE AT BOMBAY. 

The effects of the famine which was desolating the 
neighbouring districts^ soon made themselves visible 
at Bombay^ by a veiy cmions and pai'nfnl sort of 
leflected, or rather what the opticians would call 
transmitted, light. We were livmg on that, island in 
the midst of peace and plenty, while the territories 
north of us had become a prey to absolute want and 
the fiercest tumults, accompanied by bloodshed in 
erery variety of shape. As each day broke, the 
wharfs and roads of our happy spot were lined with 
erowds of wretched, half-starved objects, who had 
wi^ difficulty made their escape from the accumu- 
lated horrors of their own desolated homes. The 
whole of the eastern, or land-side of Bombay, was 
strewed over with the dead and dying natives. I 
never saw misery on such an extensive scale, either 
before or sinee, except, perhaps, in some of the 
wretched villages of Spain, when the French dra- 
goons had taught the poor inhabitants, at the edge 
of the sabre, to understand what the evils of war 
really are, when brought close to their own altars and 
fire 'Sides. 

What an important service might not that man 
render to England, who should make the people at 
large duly aware of the unspeakable advantages they 
have so long enjoyed in being exempted from the 
dreadful miseries of actual war, and its ghastly fol- 
lowers, pestilence and ftimine! How usefbl and 
how grateful, but, alas, how hopeless, the task of 
convincing the great mass of the present and future 
generations of this country, that almost all the sa- 
crifices we have made in our own time, and are still 
making, as well as the share which our posterity 
will be called Upon to contribute in theirs, are ad- 
mllrably bestowed in securing the matchless blessings 
we enjoy, and future ages of our descendants may 
continue to enjoy, far above all other nations. 
. I only wish that those people amongst us who 
doubt the efficacy of our establishments in church 
and state, in preserving the national strength, and 
in maintaining the purity of virtuous practice, could 
see with their own eyes the effects of the absence 
of such institutions, and thus judge for themselves 
of their influence on human happiness. I think 
there might readily be pointed out, to the satisfac- 
tion of any reasonable advocate for speculative re- 
form, scenes and circumstances in many countries 
whose boast, for example, it is, to hi^ye no national 
debt, which would prove, that in consideration of 
the annual payment of this comparatively trifling 
rental^ as it may well be called, not only we, but all 
our posterity, are secured in the enjoyment of na- 
tional and domestic blessings, such as no other 
countiy on earth is even in a slight degree acquainted 

with. 

The most striking, and, perhaps, I may add, most 
affecting circumstance, connected with this glimpse 
we had of the famine, was the marvellous patience, 
or what, in other lands, we should have called 
Christian resignation, of the unfortunate sufferers. 
I mixed amongst the natives constantly, and saw 
them exposed to every 'shade of distress, but never 
heard a complaint, nor saw a gesture of impatience. 
And what was still more extraordinary, immense 
groups of persons, actually dying of hunger, would 
sit round the fire on which the rice provided for 
them had been cooked^ and there wait, with perfect 
composure, while the several messes were measured 
oat and distributed to them 5 a process that often 
lasted more than an hour, during which their food 
lay but two or three feet from them, and quite within 
their grasp. Jt was curious to observe, also, during 



the whole period of this famine, that in several of 
the squares and other open spaces in the town, im- 
mense piles of rice were left exposed, night and day, 
for weeka together, without any guards, yet not a 
single bag was ever cut open. 

I ought to have mentioned, that subscriptionfl, tc/ 
a considerable amount, were made for the support of 
the starving multitude. And what was particularly 
interesting, the wealthy natives, the Banyans and 
Parsees in particular, opened a subscription amongst 
themselves, and purchased many thousands of bags 
of rice for the strangers, some weeks, or, at sdl 
events, a good many days, before the English resi- 
dents came forward. This, however, was partly 
accidental, and partly caused by the natives having a 
more intimate acquaintance with the pressing nature 
and the extent of the distress. The two parties soon 
combined their exertions, and the native and English 
committees mutually assisted each other in this work 
of charity. Huge boilers were provided, under a pic- 
turesque tope, or grove, of cocoa-nut trees, about half 
a mile from the fort; and as a Hindoo, in general, will 
not eat a morsel of food, even to save his life, if it 
has been dressed by a person of a different caste, care 
was taken to provide cooks, whose foreheads were 
marked with the proper streak of red or yellow paint 
as the case might require. I myself repeatedly saw 
natives actually expiring of hunger, who refused th« 
food presented to them, because a doubt existed as 
to the hands through which it had passed.— CJapt. 
Hall*s Voyages and Travels -, Second Series, 

RBVBirOB.--BaniBh all malignant and revengefbl thoughts. 
A spirit of revenge is the very spirit of the devil ; than 
which nothing makes a man more like him, and nothing 
can be more opposite to the temper which Christianity was 
designed to promote. If your revenge be ^ot satisfied, it 
will give you torment now ; if it be, it will give you greater 
hereafter. None is a greater self- tormentor, than a mali- 
cious and revengeful man, who tunis the poison of his own 
temper in upon himself. The Christian precept in this 
case is, " Let not the sun go down upon your wrath ;" and 
this precept, Plutarch tells us, the Pythagoreans pracURed 
in a literal sense : " who, if at any time, in a passion, they 
broke out into opprobrious lan^age, before sunset, gave 
one another their hands, and with them a discharge from 
all injuries ; and so, mth a mutual reconciliation, parted 
friends."-— MASOif. 



Wk all c>omplain of the shortness of titne, (says Seneca.) and 
yet have tnu^i "more than-we know what to do wiih. Our 
lives are either spent in doing nothing at all, or m doing 
nothing to the purpose, or in doing nothing that we ought 
to do. We are always complaining that our days are few, 
and acting as though there would be no end of them. 

THE PRODIGAL SON. 

No words can tell the sorrow. 
With which I saw thee foiling, day by day ; 

And, heedless of the morrow. 
Yielding thy soul to sin's unholy sway. 

Many a lonely hour 
Was passed in prayer for thee, mistaken one ! 

To that eternal Power, 
Who whispers comfort when the heart feels none. 

But I have never utterd. 
To mortal ear the ansuish I have known. 

The fears, the hopes thai flutter d 
Within me, when I thought of ihee. my son ! 

Thanks be to heaven's kindness. 
A guiding star has sought thee in thy gbom, 

Scatter'd thy mental blindness, 
And led thee to thy father s heart and home. 

The spells of vice are broken 
And virtue wooes thee to her shime again • 

Her love is still unbroken. 
Thy heart is free, she cannot woo in vain. 
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THE MONTH OF APRIL. 

Apbil • tlie fourth month of the year, and has held that station ever 
•ince the clays of Numa Pompiltus ; it consists of thirty days, the num- 
ber originally assigned to it by Romulus. Numa reduced its duration 
to twenty-mne days ; but Julius Cesar restored it to its original 
length, which it has ever since retained. This is the only month in 
the year whose name appears to have been given with any reference 
to the character of the season in which it occurs. The names of 
all the o^er months are derived from Heathen Deities, to whom 
they were dedicated, from Roman emperors, or as September, Oc- 
tober, November, ana December, from their situation in the ca- 
lendar, with reference to the month of March, with which Romu- 
Itts's year commenced : but the appellation *' April,** is universally 
allowed to be derived from the verb averire (to open), and to be 
allusive to the opening of the young buos, and the general springing 
forth of fresh vegetation from the apetud bosom of the earth, which 
takes place at this season. 

The Romans dedicated April to the goddess Venus, and hence 
sometimes called it mensU VeueriBt as well as Aprilis. In the ancient 
Cornish its name, evidently derived from the Romans, was EprelL 
By the Anglo-Saxons it was denominated Oster-Monat, Ostkr- 
MONATH, and Kaster-Monatii, according to some from one of their 
goddesses, named Easter^ while others contend that the easterly 
winds, which were observed to be chieflv prevalent at this period, 
were the reason of the month being so called. 

The air during this month is generally mild and moist, and the 
weather showery, affording to the young vegetation that supply of 
srater which is so essential to its growth and perfection ; whence the 
old English proverb, — . 

" March winds and April $how€ri. 
Bring forth May flowers.** 

In the course of tbb month several birds of passage begin to re- 

Ear in England, as the swallow, the cuckoo, and the nightin- 
i river-fish leave their winter retreats, and again afford sport for 
ngler ; while ail the thousand ti'ibes of insects s>eems springing 
mto new life under our eyes. 

Painters have generally represented this month by the figure of a 
young man, with wings at hui shoulders, and a green flowinj^ mantle, 
adorned with garlancb of myrtle and hawthorn, holding violets and 
primroses in his hands, and either mounted upon, or holding in one 
Land, a bull, in allusion to the zodiacal sign Taurus, into which the 
sun enters on the 19th of April. 

ANNIVERSARIKS. 
MONDAY, 1st, 
Has obtained in this country the name of " All Fools* Day," from 
an ancient, though very absurd custom, which is loo well known fo 
need desqription. The custom, however, silly as it is, prevails 
throughout Europe, and has even been traced amongst the Hindoos. 
1406 lamtrlane, or Timour Khan, a Tartar prince, and one of the 
neatest conquerors Whose exploits are recorded in history, 
ttied in his seventieth year. During his lifeti|;iie he subjected 
Persia, Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, the Chorassan, Arme- 
nia, Egypt, India, and Greece, to his power, and was marcliinji; 
to overrun the Chinese empire, when death put a period to his 
victories and his cruelties. 
1406 itottert UI,, King of Scotland, died at Rothsay of grief. 
1801 The English fleet, under the command of Sir Hvde Parker 

and Lord Nelson, forced the passage of the Sound. 
1810 The marriage of Napoleon with the Archduchess Maria 
Louiisa of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Francis II., 
solemnized at St. Cloud. 

TUESDAY, 2nd. 
686 The Lombards made an irruption into Italy, and founded the 
kingdom of Lombardy, which lasted 206 years. 
. 774 Charlemagne, after con<|uering the kingdom of Lombardy, 

made a triumphal entry into Rome. 
1612 The Floridas, which had been origally touched at by Sebastian 
Cabot, fifteen years before, were rediscovered by Ponce de 
I.eon, a Spanish navigator. The 'reason of his undertaking 
the voyage vrill hardly now be believed ; but he actually set 
out in quest of a country, where there was said to be a foun- 
tain, the waters of which had the miraculous property of 
restoring the aged to youth and vigour. 
1791 Miraheau, one of the ablest, and, if not the most blood- 
thirsty, amon^ the' most profligate, loBidecs of the French 
Revolution, died in his forty-fourth year. 
1801 BatiU of Ciypeuhagen, the most severe, and the most doubtful, 
contest in which our navy was engaged during the revolu- 
tionary war. The flnhness and talents of Lord rd^elson, how- 
ever, secured to .us all the fruits of victory. Captains Moss 
and Riou were killed on this occasion. 
1804 11. M. S. Apollo, and forty sail of West Indiamen under her 
convoy, lost off Cape Mondego, on the coast of Portugal. 
WEDNESDAY, 3rd. 
1826 Died Reginald Heher, t!ie learned, accomplished, and truly 
exemplary Bishop of Calcutta, falling a sacrifice, at the early 
age of forty-two, to the fatigues of visiting his immense dio- 
cese, and the effects of a climate, which rarely spares an 
European who has not been inured to it in early life. In 
1603 his poem, entitled " Palestine," gained the prize of 
English poetry at Oxford. 

THURSDAY. 4th. 
Maundy Thursday ; also St, Ambrau*i Day. — St. Ambrose was of 
noble parentage; and bom in the palace of his fathei at Arlte, in 
(iallia Narbonensis, of which district he was prefect. He studied 
the civil law, and practised as an advocate in Rome. In A. D. 
374, he settled in Milan, where a great contest arising between the 
orthodox and the Arians^ concerning the election of a oishop, on the 
death of Bishop Auxentius, Ambrose exerted himself with so much 
eloquence and moderation in appeasipg the tumult, that he was 
uaaifitnousl^ solicited to accept the vacant See, which he filled for 



more than twenty years, distinguiahed cqna y bv the elomieDee 
of his preaching and the piety of his life. St. Ambrose died at 
Miltn, April 4, 397. His works are still held in much respect, cspe» 
cially the hymn of " Te Dkvm,** which he is said to have wiitten 
on the occasion of the baptism of his great convert, St. Augustine. 
1681 Di>«^, the celebrated English admiral, having returned from 
a voyage round the world, the first which bad ever been 
achieved by an Englishman, was honoured by a visit from 

Sueen Elizabeth oa board his skip, the Pelican, at Deptford.^ 
er M^esty dined on board, and after dinnei knighted the 
distinguished navigator. A chair, made out of the remains 
of the ship, is still preserved in the Bodleian LibraiSr, Oxford. 
1774 Died Oliver Goldsmith, author of the Vicar of WakeJUld, a 
novel: two poems of great beauty, 77ie Deserted Village and 
The Traveller, as well as many other works. 
1816 A Volcanic Explosion of the Mountain Tomboro, tn the 
Island of Java, took place, /> which all that have been re- 
corded of European volcanoes are mere trifles. Its eliecta 
were felt to the distance of 1000 miles all around ; clouds o4 
ashes, so dense as to create darkness at noonday, were pro- 
jected 300 miles from the crater. The darkness continued, 
more or less, until the 17th of April, and the explosion* did 
not cease before the I6th of July. The whole population of 
two towns near the mountain was destroyed, to the number 
of at least 12,000 soub. 
1827 Captain Parry sailed from the Nore on a voyace. the obiact of 
which was, if possible, to reach the North Pole ; but, after 
penetratini^ as far as 82^ 46' North, was obliged to abandon 
the enterprise and return. 

FRIDAY, 6th. 
Good Fbiday ; a day which, from the earliest records of Christie 
nity, has ever been held as a day of solemn fast, in awful remem* 
brance of the Crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. Our Saxon ao* 
cestors called it Lono Friday, from the length of the offices and 
fasting on that day ; but its ancient and appropriate title was Holy 
Friday, by which it is still sometimes distinguished, as the whole of 
the week in which it occura is by the name of Holy or Passion 
Week. The custom of eating on this day buns marked with a cross, 
is a remaining fragment of some of the many superstitious observ* 
ances of our ancestors connected with this day. 
1606 Ji^n Stowe, the cdebrated English antiquarian and chronicler, 

died, aged eighty. 
1763 Parliament voted a sum of £20,000, to be raised by loClery. 
and applied to the purchase of Sir Hans Sloanc's Library and 
Museum of Natural History, which purchase laid the fbun- 
dation of the BRrrisu Museum. 
1811 Died, aged seventy-six, Robert Raikes, the fbat establisber ot 
Sunday Schools. 

SATURDAY, 6th. 

1199 Richard Cetur de Lion, King of England, died of a wound 

received fropi a cross-bow while besieting a small castle in 

France. It has been remarked, that he met his death by t 

weapon introduced into warfare by himi^lf, much to the dis- 

Jileasure of the warriors of his time, who said that " bereUn 
ore brave men fought hand to hand, but now the bravest 

and noblest might be brought down by a cowardly knavt 

lurking behind a tree." 
1628 Died Albert Durer, one of the earliest engravers and painten 

of the German school. 
1600 Died Sir Francii Walsin^ham, one of the ablest and moal 

accomplished of that distinguished body of statesmen whom 

(^ueen Klixabeth selected as her ministers and advisers. 
1G96 Died, aged eighty-nine. Dr. Richard fiushy, for fifW>>five years 

master of Westminster School ; celebrated alike for -his great 

abilities and the severity of his discipline. 

SUNDAY, 7th. 
Easter Sunday, or Eastf.r Day.—U Good Friday is kept as a 
day of solemn fast and humiliation, this is ho less one of ^oy and 
thanksgiving throughout all '^Christendom, as being set apart for the 
commemoration or our Blessed Saviour'^ Resurrection from the 
dead. It was anciently called the *' Great Day," the «^ Feast ef 
Feasts,'* and the ** Sunday of Joy." It is the roost important in 
secular transactions of the moveable feasto, inasmuch as the day on 
which Easter falls regulates all the rest. The first Sunday after the 
full moon immediately following the 21st of March, is ordained to 
be kept as Easter Sunday. Easter Day cannot fall earlier than the 
22nd of March, nor later than the 26th of April in any year, and 
hence these two days have obtained the appellation of Easter LimiU 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF EARTHQUAKES. 



In a previous number, a brief account was given of the 
muicf which produce both volcanoes and earthquake* ; but 
tboveb these tremendous visitations have a common origin*, 
yet the appearances they present durinK tbeir continuance, 
ftnd their subsequent effects, are bo different, that they 
thould properly be described apart, in a paper intended 
only for the general reader. 

When it is remembered that the very cirrumstance of a 
volcanic eruption, implies that a vent has been found, or 
made, for the mass of giseous and flery matter, which 

- «heiiiical agency baa produco<l under the surface of the 
•arth ; it is not surprising that earthquakes to any alarm- 
ing extent seldom accompanjr such catastrophes, or that 
tliey cease when the eruption takes place. It ie in 
•ountries remote from active volcanoes, that the effects of 
the former are most widely and powerfully felt ; in such, 

. the efforts to escanc, made by the imprisoned elements, 
■onvulse the i^unn for thousands of square leagues, bring- 
ing destruction to the habitations of roan, anil crushing 

t him under the ruins of his own frail abodes; and when 
the overpowering fbrcn exerted by the subterranean matter 
nods the surface of the earth, chasms are opened, which 

' ia a few seconds often swallow up whole cities, with their 

rewler may be intensWrf by the follonring facn illmlrating'tlibmib- 
ject. The volcano of l'a..lo, eul of the river UusyUra, lentout, 

jBij 1797 ; rhii suddenly ce!L»«d, »i p'eci««Ly ihe hi 
at (iolenl earthquake occurrsci v. siicly i»ilcs' diaUni? 
-> whicb, tiweiher wilh a mud-eruptian ol'the Moya, 
thirty to forty thousand Indians, 'ihe sudden appearance of the 
itiaad Sabiina, in Ihe Azore", on the ;tnih of.ianua'y, ISM. waiithe 
foreranner of ihow feirful concuasion^ »hirh. fjrthei we«tward, 
■boM the Anlille*. ine pl.tiiuoflhe Ohio and .Miiv>i|>|u.aDd ihe op- 
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devoted inhabitants, and a dreary plain, a dismal li^, or 
a yawning gulf remains to point out the spot, where but 
a few houra before stood a flourishing town, swarming with 
thousands of human beingi. 

A torrent of lava or a shower of ashes, often has, and 
may again destroy cities ; but there are always some pre- 
vious warnings yhieh allow the inhabitants time to escape; 
consequently the destruction of human life by volcanic erup- 
tions only, is triHing compared to that caused by earthquakes : 
added to which, Uie devastations produced by the former 
arc generallv conflned to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the mountain, whereas in the case of an earthquake, the 
suddenness oif the crisis, and tbe extent of its influence, pre- 
cludes the possibility of escaping the danger, while the mode 
of its approach, the rendering unstable " the Sxed and Arm 
foundations of the globe," so paruljies with fear the minds 
of the victims, aa to incapacitate them from making any 
efforts to avoid the coming danger. 

In all ages this quantity of human suffering has excited 
sympathy, and called attention to these convulsions. In 
times of perfect ignorance concerning the laws of natui*, 
they would probably have occasioned little remark, if their 
effects had been conSned to tho destmction of mountains, 
or the birth of new hills and lakes where none had befcr* 
existed; events which in a greater or less degree fdwpyt. 
accompany these visitations. 

It is for this reason that historical t«urds of e^rtbquakec 
are numerous ; and of a few of these we propose to giv« 
such an account as our limits will albw; dwelling, Ibr 
obvious reasons, chiefly on those which are most interesting 
for their moral, as well as physical effects. 

Though the shocks of an earthquake ara, as we belbf» 
slated, fatally sudden in their approaeb, jet it must not be 
irai4{ined tlut they inflict their risita without fKviou 
•19 
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threats. . Tkeie have been observed lo be very similar in 
different oountries and at remote periods, and j^enerally 
eonsist in atmospherical, or, aa they ure termed, in meteo- 
rological appearances, which are now known to be intimately 
connected with changes in the electrical state of the earth 
and air ; and very direct indications of these are always 
observable in volcanic eruptions as well as during and pre- 
eeding earthquakes. 

Variations in the usual course of the seasons, violent 
fusts of wind, or prft^tematural calms, rains in countries or 
at times of the year in which they are usually unknown to 
occur, a mistiness of the air often continued for months, and 
the consequent lurid appearance of the sun's fece, flashes of 
lightning or noxious vapours from the surfoce of the ground, 
with subterranean noises resembling the rolling of carriages, 
the discharge of artillery, or distant thunder, are indications 
of the approaching evil. 

Pliny, in the second book of his Natural History ^ has 
given an account of the principal earthquakes in ancient 
times ; but this is mixed up with so much matter obviously 
ftibulous, that little instruction or rational amusement can 
be derived from it; one of the most authentic is that 
which occurred in the year 17; and destroyed twelve 
cities of Asia Minor in one night. There exists a medal, 
struck during the reign of Tiberius, recording the rebuild- 
ing of these. Tlie earthquake in the year 63, which partly 
destroyed, among others, the city of Pompeii, is familiarly 
known to our readers, from the interest excited by the dis- 
eoveries which have been made there. 

The city of Antioch affords an example of repeated suf- 
fering from earthquakes. In A.D. 115, it \vas destroyed 
oy one which lasted several days ; the Emperor Trajan 
happened to be in the town at the time with a large force, 
retliming from one of his military expeditions ; he escaped, 
it is said, with great difficulty, but an immense loss was 
sustained by his troops and the inhabitants. In 458, in the 
month of September, the city, which was once more flourish- 
ing, and thickly peopled, was aj^ain visited by a convulsion, 
which ruined it, and destroyed 40,000 inhabitants ; and, 
before it could well recover this loss, in 525, under the 
Emperor Justin, a third earthquake, still more fatal, killed 
nearly 60,000*; but this is a trifling fatality in one city 
compared with that which has attended Lima, as we shall 
presently see. 

The accounts of these remote convulsions are, however, 
too va^ue to be interesting t, we, therefore, pass them 
over, till we arrive at the one of Calabria in 1638 ; of this 
Kircher has given an account, having been a witness to its 
horrors, in a journey he fnade from Sicily to the continent 
during its continuance. He, and four other persons, left 
the harbour of Messina on the 2 1th of March, and had 
not proceeded far, when the air and ocean gave manifest 
signs of some approaching catastrophe : Etna was seen to 
cast forth great volumes of smoke, which obscured the 
island from their view ; the strange disturbance of the sea, 
and the dreadful noises, induced them to land at Tropiea, 
which they no sooner gained, than a shock ensued, wnich 
destroyed the greater part of the place. Cbm polled to prose- 
cute their voyage, now seeking safety on shore, anu now 
returning to their vessel, as dangers alternately menaced 
them by land or at sea, they witnessed the destruction of 
Rochetta and other places, but, on arriving within sight of 
the city of St. Euphemia, wliither they were bound, they 
perceived a dark lurid cloud resting on the spot, though the 
atmosphere was otherwise serene ; when this cleared off, 
the city had disappeared, and a lake occupied its place, 
and, during the remainder of their voyage to Naples, where 
they were now obliged to proceed, the whole coast, for up- 
wards of 200 miles, presented one picture of ruined cities 
dnd houseless wanderers. 

* Gibbon states that the loss was 250,000, and accoimti for this 
enormous number by the multitudes attracted to the city to cele- 
brate the festival of the Ascension. 

t As a proof of the ludicrous ideas on the subject of earthquakes 
prevalent till very lately, a little work, entitled The Qenwal History of 
Earthquakes, S^e, S^e, by R. B. 1734, may be referred to. In a chrono* 
logical list of all the remarkable ones which have ever occurred, the 
author invariably narrates cotemporary historical events, as imme- 
diately caus^ by, or connected with, the commotions; as a spe- 
cimen take the following, selected from hundreds more, equally 
authentic and rational. — " In 16S2 was a great earthquake in Italy ; 
the shape of an elephant was seen in the air, and three suns. Armies 
fightmg, monstrous births, waters turned into blood, unusual and 
impetuous tempests which overthrew. several towers. At this time 
began the third civil war in France ; the Prince of Conde is taken, 
and shot to death >vrith apntol; the emperor prohibiteth the Pro- 
iMtant religioD at Atken." H > &c. &c. 



In 1693, after several previous shocks, one ocoimed on 
the 1 1th of January, which, m three or foor minates, en 
tirely destroyed the city of Catania, and 19,000 inhabitants 
of ue island of Sicily : the undulations of this were felt* 
it is said, in Germany, France, and even in England. 
Fifty-four towns of some magnitude were, more or less, 
sufferers by this earthquake, and the total loss of hunmn 
life amounted, it is supposed, to nearly 100,000. 

The earthquake at Jamaica in the previous year, 1692, 
was still more dreadful : the earth rose and fell like wavet 
of the sea, and hundreds of chasms were seen opening and 
closing alternately ; manv persons were swallowed up in 
these, others crushed to aeath, with their bodies half out 
and half in them, and some, even after beingburied alive, 
were cast out again with torrents of water, xhiee-fourtlu 
of the buildings of Port Royal sank down with all their 
inhabitants under the water, and long after, the roofs and 
chimneys of many were i)erceivable, at the distance of 
thirty and forty feet below the surface. A space of pround, 
about a thousand acres in extent, sunk down during the 
first shock, the sea rolled over it, and a fhgate, then in one 
of the d(x;ks, was washed by the wave over the tope of 
many buildings. On the north of the island, the planta- 
tions, which covered upwards of a thousand acres, were 
swallowcfl up, and a lake appeared in their place ; this 
ailteruards dried up, leaving nothing but sand and gravel, 
without a trace of a house or tree having ever occupied 
the spot. The chain of mountains which traverses the 
island presented the most fearful signs of the violence 
of the con\iilsion ; they were almost entirely stripped of 
their verdure and their woods, which were brought down 
by the rivers in such quantities, that several hundred 
thousand tons of timber were seen strewed on the (hce of 
the deep. 

The first earthquake which is mentioned aa having 
visited Lima, since its establishment by thb Spaniards, 
was in 1582 ; but was not of very serious consequenee 
six years after that time, however, one occurred, so fotal, 
that a solemn fast was appointed to be annually kept, 
and is^ still observed, in commemoration of it. In 1609, 
Lima was again ii\jured by a ahock, which destroyed 
many houses. In November, 1630, such extensive damage 
was done to the town by an earUiquake, that an annual 
festival is obser\'ed on that day, in acknowledgement for 
its not having been totally annihilated ; in the same month, 
twent>'-four years afterwards, the city was again visited, 
and many hundred houses thrown down ; but time and 
warning were vouchsafed to the inhabitants, who, con- 
sequently, suffered but little. Another percussion took 
place in 1678; but that of October, 1687, was more vio- 
lent than most, if not all, which had preceded it. It com- 
menced at four o'clock in the morning of the 2Cith, and 
by this first shock destroyed many of the public buildinga 
and private houses, in which a great number of persons 
perished : two hours afterwards, the concussions returned 
so rapidly and so powerfully, that the wh(de town was 
laid in ruins; though, from the previous warning, few 
additional lives were lost During this second shock, the 
sea, first retiring considerably, renewed in such enormous 
waves, as to overwhelm the town of Callao, five miles 
distant from Lima, and all the adjacent country, with its 
unfortunate inhabitants. No less than six «>4ditional 
earthquakes were experienced at Lima between this time 
and that at which the following occurred. 
^ The earthquake which desolated Puiu, in ^ /46, is con 
sidered as one of the most severe that coun' y ever expe 
rienced : it began on tlie 27th of October, and in the course 
of the first twenty-four hours, two hundred shocks were 
felt. The sea retired twice from the shore, and flowed in 
again on the land with such impetuosity, as totally to de 
stroy Lima, and several other places. Not only were nine 
teen ships, out of twenty-three, in the harbour, sunk, 
but the other four were carried, by the power of the waves, a 
great distance up the country — one of these was a frigate . 
TWO hundred inhabitants alone were saved, out of four 
thousand who lived in the city ; and these were rescued 
by the preservation of a small part of the fort of Vera Cru2, 
which was the only trace left of the situation of that once 
flourishing place. 

In 1750, the ancient city of Concept! .n, in Chili, was 
totally destroyed by an earthquake; the sea rolled over 
it, and the bed of tne ocean was so elevated by the shocks, 
that the port was rendered useless. 

In 1759, Syria, and the adjacent countries, were devas- 
tated, during three months, by earthquakes, which ex- 
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eendad over upwards oi !lO,000 square miles. Balbeck, 
Damasous, Tripoli, Sidon, Aocon, and many other towns, 
were entirely or in great part destroyed ; in each of whichi^ 
thousands of inhabitants were victims. Twenty thousand 
are said to nave pensnea m tae vallev €i Balbeck alone. 

THE EARTHQUAKE OF LISBON. 

Whether considered with respect to its fatal violence, or 
to the extensive sympathy and interest it excited, no con- 
vulsion in nature, in the Old World, can compare with the 
destruction of Lisbon in November 1 755. A subterraneous 
noise, as of thunder, was heard between the hours of nine 
and ten in the morning of the 1st ; the weather being as 
serene and lovely as is ever experienced in that favoured 
country. This was instantly rollowed by a shock which 
destroyed the greater part of the city, and in less than three 
minutes from the first sound, 30,000 persons were crushed 
under the falling edifices ! The sea retired from the harbour 
and left the bar dry, and then rolled in again in an im- 
mense wave, rising fifty or sixty feet above its usual level ; 
the mountains in the neighbourhood, which are some of the 
largest in that country, were bhaken firom their very foun- 
dations, and some were cleft and rent quite to their base, 
enormous portions of them being thrown down into the 
valleys, while electric flashes issu^ from their sides. 

Many of the surviving inhabitants had rushed to the 
new quay which had Men lately finished, and was con- 
structed of marble, conceiving that it would be a place of 
security from the falling ruins ; but this, on a sudden, sank 
down into an abyss which opened under it, drawing in alon^ 
with it boato and small craft which were lying near it ; and 
so completely was it swallowed up, that not a piece of timbj^r 
of the wrecks, or one body of the thousands crowded on it, 
ever floated again to the surfiice. 

The particulars of this melancholy catastrophe were re- 
corded minutely by eye-witnesses who survived it, and the 
horrors they relate would only uselessly pain the reader, if 
it were not for many a moral lesson they convey. Some of 
these describe the dreadful situation of hundreds of their 
fellow-creatures lying half killed under the stones of walls 
that had struck them down, vainly imploring, with shrieks 
of pain, relief from their agony, which those whom they 
ad^ssed were too powerless, too frightened, or too intent 
on self-preservation to be able to afford them. 

The destruction of life was increased by the circumstence 
of the event occurring during the time when many churches 
were filled with their congregations, and these large and 
lofty buildings, being naturauy the first that suffered from 
the shock, thousands were crushed at once by the fall of a 
single building ; in one square of the city near the great 
ehurch of St. Paul, were to be seen, according to the 
account of some, a crowd of persons who had had time to 
escape from it^ collected round priests and bishops equally 
fortunate with themselves ; and who, drossed in their sacer- 
dotal robes, were offering up their prayers for succour and 
mercy from on high. 

When night came on, after this day of horror, the city 
was seen to oe on fire in different places, caused, of course, 
partly by the domestic firos of the inhabitonts igniting the 
timber, furniture, &c., that was promiscuously buried with 
them, parthr by the large wax-tapers which were burning 
in the cnurcnes,on account of its heing a festival, but chiefly 
by bands of miscreants, who» unawed by the dangers they 
liad hardly yet escaped from, and untouched by the misery 
and destruction of their fellow;creatures, deliberately set 
fire to the uninjured houses for the sake of profiting by the 
additional confusion thus created, to commit their robberies 
and atrocities with impunity ; unfortunately such depravity 
has too many parallels in all times to make this either a 
singular or extraordinary instance. 

The fire continued for six days to add to the desolation 
caused by the earthquake, for the survivors, rendered help- 
less by distress and fear, engaged in seeking for their 
friends, or disinterring the mangted corpses of those whom 
they found, were unable to take any steps to stop this fresh 
calamity. And, as a cUmax of horror to this picture of 
misery, it must be mentioned that the bodies of the dead, 
half roasted and burnt by the flames, so infected the air as 
to cause, for a long time, serious apprehensions of a pesti- 
lential disease. . • . . . 

The number of shocks m all felt in Lisbon, or its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, on this occasion, was about twenty- 
two* but the first three were the only serious ones ; these 
f ceiirred within a space of two or three hours, and ^e first 



was, as we have stated, the most fatal. In all, the loss of 
lives was estimated at 60,000, but at such a time, and ir 
such a country, no accurate account could, of course, be 
obtained. Four persons alone survived out of thirty-eight 
inhabitanto of one house, and in the city prison alone 800, 
and in the general hospital 1200, were all killed. 

This eartnquake was the most extensively felt of any 
that have been recorded. Its effects were perceived over 
the whole of Europe, the North of Africa, and to the West 
Indies. We shall give a short notice of some of these at 
differppt places. 

A 8ca-port called St. Eubal's, about twenty miles south 
of Lisbon, was ingulfed and toteUv disappeared. At 
Oporto the first shock was felt at half-past nine, as at 
Lisbon, and in the streets the earth was distinctly seen to 
rise and fall, but comparatively little damage was done ; the 
river continued rising and falUng four or five feet at a time, 
every fifteen or twenty minutes, for four or five hours, and 
violent gusts of wind were forced through the water from 
chasms which opened and shut again in its bed. At 
Madrid the shock was not felt violently, but at Cadiz the 
sea rose in a wave to a height of sixty feet, which carried 
away a large part of the breast-work of the fortification, 
and swept every thing off the mole ; others, less and less 
violent, ensued for several hours, which washed up to tlie 
walls of the town. 

At Tetuan, on the coast of Barbary, the earthcjuake began 
at ten in the morning, three shocks being felt m the space 
of seven or eight minutes, and at the same hour at all other 
places on that coast ; at Fez many buildings were destroyed 
and lives lost in consequence, but, gener^ly speaking, the 
principal effect was the rising of the sea, or more correctly, 
the progress of one principal and the consequently succes 
sive waves which washed along the shores, wmch were 
probably caused by the sudden heaving up, or sinking 
down, ii a vast area of the bed of the Atlantic Ocean, 
under which the principal Jbcus of the earthquake appeared 
to lie. Near Morocco, however, the earth open^ and 
swallowed up a village with eight or ten thousand inhabi- 
tento, and then closed again over its prey : it is remarkable 
that on the 1 8th of the same month another earthquake was 
felt in these countries more violent and more fatAl than 
that of the 1st: but this was much slighter in Europe, 
though it was felt at many places both in the Old and in 
the New World. To return, however, to that of the first 
the great shock was felt by vessels at sea, and produced an 
effect on them similar to &at of striking on a rock or sand 
bank ; in some the blow was so violent as to throw (he 
sailors off their feet, to overturn the binnacle, and to cause 
the seams of the deck to open ; and more than one capUin, 
misled by these sensations, ordered out the boats, believing 
that they had, by an error in their reckonings, struck eu 
some reef, but they found deep water all round their 
vessels. * 

The vast wave caused in the AUantio by this earthquake 
reached, as we have seen, the coasts of Portugal, Spain, and 
Africa, and from the well-known unduUxtory motion of a 
body of water suddenly displaced, was succeeded by others, 
gradually diminishing in magnitude : but so enormous in 
extent was the first, uiat it was felt on many parts of our 
own coasts, at Portsmouth, and the soutiiem haihoora 
especially, where vessels, even in docks, shut in by flood 
gates, were rocked backwards and forwards by the vidence 
of the motion ; and many forced fh>m their moorings. 
Small rivers, canals, or pieces of water communicating in 
any way with the sea, were affected by this general wave, 
even to places far inland ; but what is more extraordinary, 
even in numberless small ponds, agitetion of the waters 
was clearly peroeived, though no shock or motion in 
the earth was felt at the time ; undoubtedly, however, it 
must have been chiefly to some such, that these affects 
were attributeble, as very distinct tremors or conclusions 
were perceived in several places, especially near to and 
at the bottom of a lead-mine in Derbyshire. 

Effects either of the earthc^uake itself, or of this motion 
of the sea, were felt in a similar way in Norfolk, Lineoln 
shire, in the lakes of Cumberland, Durham, and Scotland, 
at the Hague, Leyden, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, &c. ; at 
Kingsale and Cork, in Ireland ; and even as fiir as Nor 
way, at different hours, from 10 to 3, p.m.: according to 
the distance, or to other causes which regulated the pro 
gressive motion of the original shock. It was calculated 
from these data, that the eubterrttnean movement was pra- 
pefled at the rate of about twen^ miles per minute. 
At Toplitz, a village situated about nine miles noi1|^ 
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wfst of Prague, in Bohemio, celebrated for Bome n-arm 
liatlis, which liad from llieir flwt discovery, nearly a thou- 
aond years before, constantly been supplieil with an equal 
and re^fular r|uantity of clear water from some iprinf[s, a 
•ingular chungo wan remarked between eleven and twelve 
oclock.oflbe 1st of November; the supply of water sud- 
ilenly increased fireatly, and became very turbid ; this, how- 
■3\-er. (waaod sliortly after, but the spring, ever since, con- 
tinued inure copious, and the temperature and medicioal 
properties of the water were augmented. 

In 1772, an eruption of one of the highest volcanoes in 
Java occurred; beE>re all the inhabitants on its side could 
est-ape, ^e ground began to sink, and soon after a great 
part of the mountain was entirely swallowed up, with 
adjoining ground, to an extent of area of fifteen miles long 
and six broad, together with forty villages, and 2900 pier- 
aons ; with an immense number of cattle, which were 
cither ingulfed by the earthquake, or buried by the 
rolcanic matter. In this caise, an example ie presented, of 
simultaneous convulsion and destniction by both species of 
volcanic powers. 

THE EARTHQUAKES OF CALABRIA. 
Calabria and the adjoining countries, as being neifr the 
centre of the great voU-aiiiu region of the Mediterranean, are 
especially subject to the recurrence of earthquakes ; one of 
these we have already noticed, but another, not less import- 
ant, as well in extent an<l elTcct, as In duration, must now 
be described ; and though it Las been exceeded in all these 
respects by several, in other countries, yet fram particular 
circumstances, we are possessed of more minute and accu- 
rate details of its \-arious pecidiarities. 

The shocks began on February Stli, 1783, and continued 
at intervals, witli different degrees of violence, for four 
years ; the Srst threw down, in a few minutes, most of the 
(louses of all the towns and villages in that part called 
CalabriB'tdtra, as well as the city of Measina : tne concus- 
sion was felt as far north aa Naples, and through the 
greatest part of Sicily ; but the area over which the earth- 
quake was violent enough to cause destruction and con- 
sternation, was not much more than four or Sve hundred 
square miles ; witliin this limit, the whole surface of the 
country was entirely clianged, innumerable openings and 
def^ were made in the surface of the ground, some of 
great length and width ; many hills were levelled, and 
valleys filled up by their ruins , rivers were choked u)!. and 
springs of water broke forth where none had previously 
existed, while ethers were dried up. In one place near 
LaurcaDo, two tracts of land, situated in a level valley, vvere 
transported to the dblance of a mile, with all their trees 
and olives still standing ; and volumes of hot water and 
■and issued from the ground where they formerly stood ; 
and two others, on whiAi a part of the town of Polislena 
was built, were moved nearly across a contiguous ravine to 
about half a mile from their former position, with some 
hundreds of houses on them, and many of the inhabitants, 
several of whom were extricated from the ruins alive and 
unhurt* - 

eipitated 

IBLtf feet in depth, and this so compactly as to leave un- 
injured a house with its inhabitants, that stood on it, and 
the olive-trees continued to grow, and bore an abundant 
crop the same year in their new situation. 

The permanent chasms or ravines caused by this earth- 
quake, were of great size ; one in the district of Plaisano, 
was a mile long, 1 D5 feet brjad, and 30 feet deep ; another 
tliree quarters of a mile long, 150 feet broad, and above 100 
feet deep; another was no less than 225 feet deep; one 
gulf at rosolano, measured 300 feet square; and another, 
7^0 feet square, and about 30 feet deep. A mountain at 
the southern part of the Peninsula, was clmen for the 
length of nearly half a mile, the opening being of an ir- 
regular breadth of many feet. 

But in opposition to these, and many other comparatively 
harmless enects, lung and frightful is the catalogue of 
suffering and misery : in the neighbourhood of 0))pido, 

* Sir William Hamiltoa, *ho wtotf the mosi compkle iceount of 
this earthquake, md from whote paper in the Philmflfil Trunar- 
(imiilheseevenU ate copied, afterwards spulii^ [o one uf these aiitvi- 
vnn. who, with his inaid-Mrvaniand wife, were eilriraitil ; the former 
unhurt, but the Utter, u Uie man said, " a liiile m, bu: *he wai 
then nearly recovered." On Sir William's aiking him the oalure of 
the injury tiia wife had received, heBoid, " sht had hatJ both aer legs 
sad one arm broken, snd her acull m fractured, lliat the brain wm 



which town may be considered as the centre of the eun 
vuUion, many bouses were swallowed up in gulfs whioti 
•pened under and immediately closed again on them ; in 
one district, four form-houses, several magazines of oil, aud 
some larye dwellings, were so completely ingulfed in ona 
chasm, that not a vestige of them remoine'l, and similar 
events occurred at other places ; in some cases where 
excavations were aflerwards made, in the hopes of recover- 
ing valuable property, the workmen found the building* 
and their contents crushed into one compact mass. 



Fittun fUUr Pciirtms, earned by the Earlhqui 



Along the sea-coast of the straits of Messina, near tlie 
ileal rock of Scylla. the huge masses detached from the 



wajt violently agitated, and showed that the subterranean 
motion was not less active beneath the bed of the sea, than 
on shore. The prince of Scylla, an old man, on the occur- 
rence of the Brst shock, observing the effects produced on 
the cliffs, on which his own casUe and the houses of the 
town were situated, adviserl the inhabitants to get boats 
ready, and to assemble on the shore, to be ready to escape 
in them, if another shock should bring down the rock 
above them. This actually occurred to a mountain at some 
distance, near midnight ; and whether from this falling 
partly into the sea, or from the immediate effects of the 
second convulsion, an enormous wave tlowcil along the low 
beach, carrying away boats, people and all with it, either 
daeiliing them against the rocks, or washing them out to 
sea, so that the prince, and 1400 of his people, perished. 

The peasants informed Sir W. Hamilton, who visited 
the greater part of the country in the May following ; thni 
the motion of the earth was so violent as to cause thi- 
loftiest trees to bow their heads to the ground repcaledt_\ ^ 
that animals gave evident signs of being awurcof the a])- 
proach of each shock, and tliat during them, oxen anil 

told him ; when the bodies w ,, . 

those of the men indicated, by their attitude, that they had 

stntggled to the last ; whiW the females appeared lo' have 
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rarifrned themtelvM more calmly, or wera found daipm); 
tw lx)d{es of their children, aa if eDdeavouriag to shield 
Aem f^om the danger. 

Id his progress through the oountry, the efibct* of the 
earthquake prenented themselves on even' aide, with the 
most melancholy and various featuiea Wretched horeU, 
erected for shelter, near heaps of ruins, with a few moum- 
ftll Bguras sitting at the doom, all bearing some token of 
grief for the logs of near relatives ; while maimed and 
sripplcd persons, men, women, and children, were seen 
o^wling about on crutches. In the town of Polisiena, 
2100 out of 6000 inhabitants, lost their lives on the first 
fatal day; i ne nun, aged eighty, was the onlv survivor of a 
nunnery containing twenty-three, and she had been dug 
out of her cell alive t At Terra Nuova, 400 only escaped 
out of 1600. He saw two girls who had been rescued 
from the ruins of Oppiilo, after having been buried for 
many days. One, aged sixteen, had remained eleven dnys 
without any food ; but an inhnt of six months old, which 
she had in her arms at the time of the accident, died on 
the fourth day. She was then recovering, but still very 
feeble, and had great difficulty in swallowinK solid food; 
the other girl was only eleven years of age ; she had been 
immured only six days, but in so cramped a position, that 
her hand had nearly worn a hole through her cheek, against 
which it had been pressed. Many instances are narrated 
of animals, as mules, dogs, hogs, and hens, having sur- 
vived, after being buried, without food, for more than three 

The city of Messina has been already mentioned as 

suCfering by this calamity; its spacious harbour previously 
presented the appearance of a magniflcent range of houses, 
built alonz its shore for more than a mile ; the dwellings 
of the opulent inhabitants ' these, with the greater part of 
the town, were rendered a heap of ruins. Tlie progressive 
motion of the first shock, and the previous noise, however, 
allowed most of the inhabitants time to escape ; so that 
only aliout BOO were killed by the tkll of the buildings. 
The second, which did not take place till midniglit. de- 
stroyed the rest of the town ; and another, on the 7th, 
iwallowed up the Mole, which was more than a mile in 
length. Here, however, as at-Lisbon, tlie calamity was 
at^ravuted by a fire, which immediotely broke out in all 
parts of the city, among the half-ruined edifices, nhii'h 
completed the destruction of all that the earthquake had 

Siiullanzani, who visited the place nearly six years after- 
ward', found the city still a mass of ruins; and the streets, 
except some of the principal ones, impassable ; the in- 
habitants had begun to rebuild their dwellings, and that on 
un improved plan, better calculated to obviate the effects of 
&ueh another visitation ; but, even at that distance of time, 
he describes them as hardly recovered Itoai their conster- 
nation, and still chietly residing in the temporary wooden 
sheds they bad erected in the neighbourhcod, for shelter 
alter the catastrophe. 

The total number of persons who penshed on this occa- 
1^il>n, either immediately from the shocks, oi subsequently 
firolu an epiilnmic, which waa caused by the stagnant 
water*, or by want of proper food, amounted, it is estimated, 



to eo.OtfO *, one^ird only of which died trvn tke ■ubse' 
quent effects, the rest being eruslied in the ruins, ingulfed 
b the earth, or burnt by the fires. 

On this, and on other occasions, the shocks were observed 
to have different characters, which have consequently been 
distinguished by separate names, a> expressing the kind 
of motiuns, as Torticote, or acting in a whirling manner, 
horizontal and tmdulatory, like waves in water, or vertical 
and otciltating up and down. Host of those in this earth- 
quake came from the west, were preceded by a rumbling 
noise, usually besinning with the horizontal motion, and 
ending; in the vorLcose, by which the buildings were chiefly 
overthrown. These various motions often produced very 
singular and capricious effects; in some streets of Mont^- 
leone only every other, or every third house, was destroyed, 
while the intermediate ones were hardly at all injured. 

Ill some ciiies, the most solid structures were thrown 
down, while the slighter ones escaped ; and in others pre- 
ci:,ely the reverse took place. On some occasions, the first 
s|>ecies of shock turned large stones quite round, without 
oi'erthrowing them ; and a great extent of the flat pai in^- 
Etones of some streets were thrown up fi^m the ground, 
and turned over, so as to fall in an inverted position. 

In some walls which had been overthrown, the stoncb 
were observed to have parted from the mortar, so as lu 
leave an exact mould of their forms; while,in other instance.-, 
the mortar was ground to powder between the stones, 
proving a considerable motion to have been comniunicati-d 
to them before the wall fell. In the town of Tetranuo\'u, 
some houses were elevated by the shocks above their for- 
mer position, while others, immediately a^oining, were 
sunk into the ground ; and in more than one instance. 
buildinss were even split in two, one hull' being raibcd up, 
while tne otiier sank down, the two parts still adhering: 
together. 

In several streets, the earth was thrown up a(.'ain$t the 
walls in embankments, as if done artificially. I'hese, and 
other appearances, iudicate a violent motion of tlie earth 
from below upwards : and where rents and chasms openeil 
and closed alternately, it must have been caused by the 
ground being raised up, and then let fall again. In many 
instances, persons were swallowed up in such chasmh, 
which completely closed over them, and were soon afler 
thrown out again alive, amidst torrents of mud and 
water, on the occurrence of the next shock ; the samo 
thing has been mentioned as having occurred in Jamaica, 
in 1692. But it may easily be supposed that these indi- 
viduals could not afterwards give onv very distinct account 
of this unnatural interment; indeed, the effects produced 
on the minds and intellects of different persons by such 
terrors, are not the least interesting of the lessons taught 
by these events. 

■ There are monj battles recorded in nistorj. in each of which u 

naiural visiiation of volcano, earthquake, or pestilence ; yet we resd 
e mutual lUughler of fellow-creatures with companttive ic 

'- --ingthat • • ■' - 

on of lifL , --, 

\o die by an earthquake, than those w 
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Out naden will not ht worry to have thii catalopia of 
hoRon intnmpMd by mi aooount of a cuiioua induction 
made by men of tcienee, Ihiiii tome &cti which mivht 
not >ppa*r worthy of notice to common' obaervera, but 
yat lead to VBiy oonTiDeing proofs of elfocti, of the caniei 
of which DO odwt nooid* •!« hutded dawu to lu. 

An exuninition of tbe Bay of Bais had led to a con- 
eluiioii that an alnatiaii at thii coa*l to a height of Iwent}- 
feet had been ModuMd bv Mnw earthquake, at no very re- 
a period ; but dw aviaenc* of till* waa not to cMiclui ' 



aeqniewe in the opinion. The remain* 
Iding oMBinonly railed the Temple of 



alto 

of an andent bnOdint, 

Serapis, tMnrerer, Ainuibed the deficient corroboration 
uf Uiiabot Tbew ruins ware not diiooyered till 17S0, 
on tike removal, of Hune rubbiah and bushes, which had, 
till then, partly eonoealed them ftom observation. They 
were found to oonstitnta part of a tplendid edifice, the 
pavement of whioh was still preserved. It had been 
of a qusdraagnlar fiHrm, and the roof sapported by forty- 
nix oolumna of granite, or marble, remains of which were 
lying on the ground, and three only left itMiding, which 
are fortv-two feet in height To the distartoe of about 
twelve f'eet from their baaea, the aurflwe of these ia quite 
smootii and unittjured ; abtne, for another space of twelve 
fbet, the marble has been ^ereed and oorroded by a species 
of ibell-Bsh, well known, the lenains of which are found 
at the bottoms of the perforations they had made ; and the 
'lepth and aiie of these proved that the column^ twd been 
long exposed to their attacks. Henos it appeared, that 
irhue the lower part of these pillBis had been protected b^ 



And other ruins in the Ueighba^rhoad, besidea two Romaa 
roads, which an> still riaible beneath the waten, confirm 
the fact of the lubsidenoe. though these have not been 
re-elevated, aa the temple haa*. 

South Carolina, in America, was shaken by earthquakes, 
inlSII, which continued till the destruction of the Caraccai, 
in the following year. The valley of the Mississippi, from 
New Madrid to the mouths of the Ohio and Sl Francis, 
was convulsed to such a degree aa to cause the formation of 
several large lakes and islands. A tract of country raan) 
miles m extent, near the Little Prairie, on that river, waa 
covered with water three or four feet deep ; and when thia 
diaappeared, it left a plain of aand. aome of the lake* 
were twenty miles in extent, and were formed in the course 
of an hour ; and others were as rapidly drained. The 
burial-ground at New Madrid was precipitated into the 
river ; and the inhabitants of that city stats that the earth 
rose in great waves, which, when they had reached a 
fearful height, burst, and volumes of water and aand 
were thrown up into the air, to tlie tops of the trees. 
Seven years afterwards, the remiCins of hundreds of thetc 
ftssurea were still to be seen. On this occasion, a degree 
of presence of mind was shown by the people, rarely met 
with on such occaaions ; and the more remarkable, bo 
cause experience had not inured them to such events. 
They observed that these chasms in the ground lan from 
S. W. to N.E. ; thev accordingly cut down large trees, 
BO that they mieht nil at right angles to this direction, 
and stationed ^emselvea on the tnnka: by thia expe- 
dient of a bridge, aa it were, they were preserved mm 
b^ng swallowed up by Qasures which opened repeatedly 
beitMth them. 

DESTRUCTION OF CARACCAB. 
Oh the 26th of March, ISIZ, at five in the afternoon, after 
a calm but excessively sultry day, a tremulous motion in 
the ground wa:^ felt, tufflcieutly strtKig to set the church 
bells ringing ; this lasted five or six seconds, and the earth 
continuM undulating like the sea in a calm for ten or 
twelve more ; subterranean noises were then heard, and 
electric discharges perceived, more powerful than those 
during an average thunder-storm, and the agitation of the 
earth increased to such a degree, both of the oecillating 
and horizontal kind, that in the short space of a minute 
the whole city of Caraccat, with upwards of thirty other 
towns, and numerous ^'ilIa*, fomiH. and other buildings in 
the adjacent country, to an extent of 300 square milea, 
were completely overturned, and BO,oao persons killed, and 
tbouaands more wounded. This city stood at the foot of 
the declivity of the highest mountain in that country, called 
La Sitla, and on the margin of an immense plain, through 
which several rivers flowed ; it was elevat^a considerably 
above the level of the sea, and eigoyed a remarkably fine 
climate. The day of this awful catastrophe happened to 
be Good Friday, and the people were crowded in the 
churches, beneath which they were buried bjr thousands ; 
two of these. La Trinidad and Alta Giacio, in the imme 
'liate neighbourhood of the mountain, experienced most 
forcibly the effecta of the shock ; they were upwards of ISO 
feet in height, and no portion of their ruins, exceeding 
five or six feet high, were left standing. 

Ah soon as the first panic was over, the aurvivors set to 
work to rescue thoee who lay buried in the ruins and yet 
lived, or to collect the bodies of the dead lot burial ; but 
these «-ere too numerous to admit of being interred, and, 
ill onler to amd a pestilence from the decaying corpses, 
tl)ey nere obliged to be burnt in piles with the timber tiom 
the ruins. 

In such a country, the want of water waa soon expe 
rienced as a great aggravatuHi of the evil j for all tlie cis- 
terns and conduits were ruined, and the springs and rivulets 
either dried up or diverted from their course. Hunger waa 
next added to the other calamities ; no provisions were 
saved, and nuiie were brought to market. *Jid many persona 
absolutely died from want of food. 

The shocks continued fbr many months ; some so vio- 
lent as to rend se^'erol mountains asunder, fiequentiy 
occurring at intenals of only five minutes for days together, 
and that was thought a very tranquil one on which only 
fifteen or twenty were experienced. 

It Is curious to remark the effects of such a calami^ on 
the human mind, accordinp- as it is influenced by remorse. 
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^r foar. In less than twp d^s after the first blow, two 
thousand individuals were married, who had previously 
lived in unhallowed union. Many poor relations, who had 
hitherto been neglected, were sought for and acknowledged 
bv their wealthy kindred ; neglected children were owned, 
and legitimate restitutions were made, and law-suits termi- 
nated ; while the timid and the depraved either accused 
themselves of concealed crimes, owned to murders they 
had committed, others rushed to fresh excesses, and to the 
perpetration of new enormities. 

An earthquake occurred in Chili, on the 4th of April, 
1819, of the effects and consequences of which Captain 
Basil HALLfinves some interesting particulars, in his 
work, inUtuied Extracts of a Journal on the Coast ofChili^ 
&c. in 1821-22. From these we select the following. 

" It was interesting to notice how constantly the earth- 
quake occupied all people*s thoughts at this place, however 
much they might seem to be engrossed by other objects. 
An English gentleman, residing at Copiapo, invited me to 
visit a family of his acquaintance, living in the undestroyed 
suburb Chimba, promising to show me the handsomest 
young woman in Chili. We found her very pretty and 
agreeable; but what entertained us was, her vehement 
desire to have a wider field ibr the display of her charms, 
the accounts she had heard from others, of the fashionable 
world of Santiago and Coquimbo, had so completely 
turned her head, that even earthquakes ceased to make the 
usual impression. ' I see,* said she, ' other people running 
out of their houses, ftdl of terror, beating their breasts, 
and imploring merey, and decency, of course, obliges me to 
do the same ; but I feel no alarm ; my thoughts are all at 
Coquimbo.' We consoled her as weU as we could ; and, 
as she had spoken of earthquakes, asked her if there had 
been one lately. ' No,* she replied, ' not for some time. I 
really do not think I have felt one myself for three days. 
Somebody said there was one last night; but I knew 
nothing of it. I am tired of these earthauakes, and would 
never tnink of them again, if I were at aear Coquimbo.* 

** On putting the same question to another person, he 
said, they had not expenenc^ one since April ; meaning, 
as I discovered, April, 1819, two years and a half before ; 
not conceiving we could be interested in such petty shocks 
as would not demolish a town. 

" While listening to these descriptions, we were much 
Ktruck with the occasional introduction of minute charac- 
teristic circumstances. - One of the party, for instance, was 
describing the effect of a severe shock, which, he said, 
happened at four o'clock. ' Oh, no,' said another, ' it was 
later, I assure you.' ' Indeed, it was not,* replied the first, 
' do not you remember we were playine at bowls at the 
time, and when the sound was heard, f stopped playing, 
and you called out to me to look what o'clock it was.' 

** Upon another occasion, our host said, ' I was just going 
to look what the hour was at which one of those sounds 
was first heard, when my attention was diverted from the 
watch by a hideous scream of terror from a person near 
me. He was such a little insignificant fellow, that I could 
not conceive such a yell could come from him ; and so we 
all forgot the shock, in quizzing this little mannikin.' " 

The quickness with which natives of countries exposed 
to frequent earthquakes feel them, when strangers are not 
aware of their existence, is also mentioned by the same 
gentleman. 

'* In the course of a long walk which our party took after 
dinner, an earthquake was felt. We were walking slowly 
along, when the gentlemen stopped, and one of them 
seeing us look surprised at their doing so, cried out, — 
Temblor,* (Earthquake.) A sound like distant thunder 
was then heard for about a quarter of a minute ; but it was 
impossible to say from whence it proceeded ; and, though 
conscious that there was something unusual in the noise, 
I cannot say exactly in what respect it was particular. 
The residents declared that Ihey felt the tremor ; but none 
of us were sensible of any motion. This was the fifth oc- 
cas^n, since my arrival in the country, on which I had been 
present at earthquakes, without ever feeling any of them 
la the slightest degree." 

An earthquake commenced in Chili on the 1 9th of No- 
vember, 1822, the first shocks of which were felt, at the 
same moment, over a distance of 1 200 miles, and the coast, 
for a length of 100 miles from Valparaiso, was raised 
more than three feet above its former level ; part of the 
bed of the sea remained dry at hiffh water, and there is 
reason to believe that a permanent <mange of surface, with 
respect to elevation, was effected over 100,000 square miles. 



The shocks contmued to the end of the enamng September* 
and, even at that distance of time, two days never passed 
without one, and often two or three were felt in the oourae 
of twenty-four hours. 

The following account of the effects experieneed on this 
occasion are narrated by Mrs. Orsduim, in ner Journal of a 
Residence in Chilis and convey a vivid idea of such an 
event ; the authoress was at Quintero about thirty miles 
from Vatparaiso. — 

" November 20th.~Ye8terday after dinner. Glennie having 
fallen mto a sound sleep m liis arm-chair by the fire-side, 
Mr. Bennet and I, attracted by the fineness of the evemng, 
took our seats to the veranda, overlooking the baj ; and 
for the first time since my arrival in Chili,! saw it hjzhten; 
the lightning continued to play Over the Andes unm after 
dark, when a delightfrd and calm moonlight night followed 
a quiet and moderately warm day. We returned reluo- 
tantiy to the house on account of the invalid, and were 
sitting quietly conversing, when at a quarter past ten, the 
house received a violent shock, with a noise like the explo- 
sion of a mine; and Mr. Bennet starting up ran out, 
exclaiming ' An earthquake, an earthquake; for God's sake, 
follow me r I, feeling more for Glennie than any thing, and 
fearing the night-air for him, sat still : he, looking at me to 
' see what I would do, did the same ; until the vibration stiir 
increasing, the chimneys fell, and I saw the walls of ti^e 
house open. Mr. Bennet again cried from without, ' For 
God's sake, come away from the house !' So we rose and 
went to the veranda, meaning of course to go by the stepe ; 
but the vibration increased with such violence, that hearing 
the fall of a wall behind us, we jumped down ih»m the 
little platform to the ground ; and were scarcely there, when 
the motion of the earth changed from a quick vibration to a 
rolling like that of a ship at sea, so that it was with diffi- 
culty that Mr. Bennet and I supported Glenme. The 
shock lasted three minutes : and by the time it was over, 
every body in and about the house had collected on the 
lawn, expecting two persons, one the wife of a mason, who 
was shut up in a small room which she could not open ; 
and the other Carillo, who in escaping from his room by 
the wall which fell, .was buried in the ruins, but happily 
preserved bv the lintel falling across him. 

" Never shall I forget the horrible sensation of that night ! 
In all other convulsions of nature, we feel or fancy that 
some exertion may be made to avert or mitigate danger; 
but from an earthquake there is neither shelter nor escape 
the mad 'disquietude' that agitates every heart, and looks 
out in every eye, are too awful to be described. Amid 
the noise of the destruction before and around us, I 
heard the lowings of the cattle all the night through : and 
I heard the screaming of the sea-fowl, which ceased not 
till morning. There was not a breath of air, yet the 
trees were so agitated that their topmost branches seemed 
on the point of touching the ground. I got a man to 
hold a light, and venture with me to the inner rooms to fetch 
medicine. A second and a third shock had by this time taken 
place, but so much less violent than the first, that we had rea- 
sonable hopes that the worst was over, and we proceeded 
through the ruined sitting-rooms to cross the court where 
the wall had Mien, and as we reached the top of the ruins, 
another smart shock seemed to roll them fVom under our 
feet ; at length we reached the first door of the sleeping* 
apartments, and on entering I saw the fUmiture displac^ 
from the walls, but paid litue attention to it ; in the second, 
however, the displacing was more striking, 'and then it 
seemed to me that there was a regularity in the disposal of 
every thing; this was still more apparent in my own room, 
but it seemed in all to have been moved m the same direc- 
tion. The night still continued serene, and though the 
moon went down early, the sky was light, and there was a 
faint aurora-australis. It was now twelve o'clock ; the earth 
was still at unrest, and shocks accompanied by noises like 
the explosion of gunpowder, or rather like those accom- 
panying the jets of fire firom a volcano, returned every two 
minutes ; and then, wearied out, I fell asleep ; but a little 
before two, a loud explosion and a tremendous shock roused 
every one, and a horse and piff broke loose and came to take 
refuge among us. At four o'clock, there was another violent 
shock, and tiie interval had been filled with a constant 
trembling, with now and then a sort of cross motion, the 
general mrection of the undulation being North and South. 
Since that hour, though there has been a continued series 
of agitations, such as to spill water from a glass, and though 
the ground is still trembling under me, there has beea 
nothing to alarm us. — At day-light, I went out of the tent 
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to look at the earth, the dew was on the grass, and all looked 
beautiful as if, the 'night's a^^ttation had not taken place. — 
Half' past eight P. M., the evening is as fine as possible, 
the moon is up, and shines beiutifully over the Take and the 
bay, the stars and the aurora-australis are also brilliant, 
and a soft southerly breeze h<isbeen blowing since day- 
light. 

" Thursday^ November 2}, — At half-past two, A.M., I 
was awoke by a severe shock ; nt ten minutes before three, 
a tremendous one, which made u^ feel anew that utter help- 
lessness which is so appalling. — Five others, in the course 
of the day, of different degrees of severity, were all that 
were in any degree alarming, but slight ones occurred every 
twenty or thirty minutes. I learn, not one house in the 
port remains habitable, though many retain their forms. 
Tliere is not a living creature to be seen in the streets, but 
the hills are covered with wretches driven from their homes, 
whose mutual fears keep up mutual distractions. The ships 
in the harbour are crowded with people ; no provisions are 
to be had ; the ovens are ruined, so that the bakers cannot 
work. — We had the same prophecy of a greater shock ; 
that it did not happen has been attributed to the interpo- 
sition of our Lady of Quintero, who has a chapel at the old 
house, and her image has long been an object of peculiar 
veneration. All the women of the neighlwurhood flocked 
-thither on the first dreadful night, and with shrieks, cries, 
and endearing names, entreated her to come to their assist'^ 
ance : in the morning, when "the priests were able to force 
the doors, obstructed by the fallen rubbish, they found her 
prostrate, with her head off, and several fingers broken ; she 
was 'soon restored, however, to her pri?tine state, dressed in 
clean clothes, and placed in the attitude of ' benediction 
before the door of her shattered fane. 

"'Don Fausto. reports from Quillota, that the 19th being 
a festival of St. Martin, the tutelary saint, the market- 
place was crowded with people, and booths, and bowers 
of roses and myrtles ; under which all kinds of feasting, 
revelling, dancing, fiddling, masking, and every species 
of dissipation, or rather dissoluteness, was going on. The 
earthquake camj ! — and in an instant all was changed. 
Instead of the sounds of the viol and the song, there arose 
a cry of * misericordia^ and a beating of the breast, and 
a prostration of the body: the thorns were platted into 
croWns, which the sufferers pressed on their heads till the 
blood streamed down their faces, the roses being now 
trampled under foot. Some ran to their falling houses, 
to snatch thence their children, forgotten in the moments 
of festivity, but dear in danger. — Among the rest, came 
I>on Duenas : he had been in his house with his wife and 
child ; he could not save both at once, and while he was 
bearing her out, the roof fell, and his infant was crushed. 
His loss of property had been immense. — ^This man, then, 
with this load of affliction, came to Fawkner (deputy go- 
vernor), and told him he had ordered already four bullocks 
to be killed and distributed to the poor ; and desired him 
to remember, that though his losses had been severe, he 
was still, comparatively, a rich man, and therefore able, as 
well as willing, to assist his neighbours and fellow-suf- 
ferers. 

•* Saturday, 24th. — As I approached nearer, the tents 
and huts of the wretched fugitives claimed my attention ; 
and there I saw the calamity in a light it had not hitherto 
appeared in. Rich and poor, young and old, masters and 
servants, huddled together, in intimacy frightful even here, 
where distinction of rank is by no means so broad as in 
Europe.-7-I fear that whatever cause makes large bodies of 
men very miserable, makes them also very wicked. — Poor 
Maria came to me evidently sick at heart, I asked for her 
little boy, she burst into tears. — He was sleef.ing in the 
rancho, on his little bed; she had been out at a neighbour's 
house, she ran home to seek her son : he lay on his bed, 
but a rafter had been shaken from its place, and had fallen 
on his little head ; and from the face alone she could not 
have known her own child; They came to take the body, 
and bury it; she had not four dollars in the house ; the 
priests, therefore, as she could not pay the fees, refused to 
bury it in consecrated ground ; and ' they have thrown 
my child into a pit, like a dog, where the horses and the 
mules will walk over him, and where a Christian prayer 
will not reach him !* All comment on this would be idle. 

«• Monday, 'iSth. — I have been busy all day packing my 
books. &c., to remove, because my house has been let over 
my Vutu'l to some persons, who, seeing how well it has 
ftr> ^ have bribed the landlonl tp let it to theQi — they are 



Our limits will not allqw of our giving further .extract! 
from this lady*s account, who rema*ned in the oountiy till 
January 1 7th, and has recorded rdany circumstances of gmat 
interest relating to this catastrophe. 



The slight shocks occasionally felt in our own country 
may more properly be considered as the remote effects of a 
more powerful conMilsion at some place situated within tlie 
various volcanic ranges by whicn we are surrounded, 
though distantly ; and this is rendered more probable, by 
the circumstance of these feeble visits commonly agreeing 
in the time of their appearance with that of a violent com- 
motion, of which the account is subsequently received from 
other countries Providentially, no greater damage has 
ever arisen from them than the shaking of houses, causing 
bells to ring, or furniture to move, &c. Grod has been 
pleased to exempt us from great calamities : but while it 
appears, from obser\'ation, that England is not, nor has 
been for many ages, within the sphere of volcanic activity 
yet geological researches incontestably prove that there 
was a time, long before all hunran records, when this 
country, as well as others, was subjected \o fiery erup 
tions, and, therefore, most probably to earthcjuakes. We 
have alluded in previous numbers to the convincing testi 
monies of this country having for ages enjoyed a tropical 
climate , and as far as experience goes, it appears that 
volcanic eruptions are principally felt in tropical or neigh 
bouring countries. In the recurrence of those cycles in 
which the surface of the globe appears to be gradually but 
constantly changing its character and temperature in sac- 
cessipn, it may be expected that this part of Europe may 
again be visited by these terrific powers ; but tliese are 
rather speculations for the philosopher, than interesting to 
the common reader, and we therefore refrain from dwelling 
further on the subject. 



After reading the foregoing accounts of the desolating 
effects of volcanoes and earthquakes, some natural and 
pardonable doubts may arise in the minds of many, who. 
though convinced of the uniform wisdom and benevolence 
of the whole scheme of creation, may yet be perplexed to 
trace them in this frequent recurrence of vi.sitations, ap- 
parently only involving thousands, innocent as well as 
guilty, in one sudden destruction but here, as in so many 
other cas^s, science and philosophy step in to dissipate 
these painful suggestions, and to vindicate that universal 
wisdom, by proving tliat without these catastrophes this 
globe would have l^en long ago, and might yet become an 
uninhabitable waste. 

Those inequalities of the earth's surface, which render it 
by variations in temperature and soil so eminently adapted 
to the existence of myriads of different raced of beings, 
are constantly being reduced by the ceaseless action of air 
and water. The mountain rill, swollen by rains into a tor- 
rent, washes down fragments of reck detached by atmo- 
spherical c.auses ; these are borne in time, by rivers, to tlie 
ocean, and the waves of this last are perpetually preying 
on the shores and cliffs, and gradually wasting away the 
elevated dry land ; converting by degrees, continents into 
islands, and causing islands to disappear. These causes, if 
not counteracted, would, in time, re<luce the whole surface 
of the planet to one nearly uniform level, possibly below 
that of the ocean, and thus render it uninhabitable but to 
few and inferior orders of beings. The antagonist ix>wer to 
this silent but ceaseless destruction, resides in the volcano 
and the earthquake, which are perpetually at work in restor 
ing by violent efforts, these inequalities of level ; either by 
gradually raising new mountains, by elevatmg islands 
from the bosom of the deep, or by raising extensive plains 
several feet at a time, above their former altitude ; and 
thus the enlightened mind may perceive in these awful 
visitations, which bring death and ruin in their train, he 
efficient causes of the continued existence of millions of 
beings, to enjoy the bounties, and to tesify to the power of 
the only true God. 
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THE flOCK OF GIBRALTAR. 

The rock of Gibraltar is, as its name imports, an 
immense mountain of stone, rising abruptly from 
the sea, at the southern extremity of Spain, and of 
the European continent. It is separated into two 
distinct parts by a lofty ridge, which beginning ab- 
ruptly at the northern extremity, rises still higher 
until it has reached an elevation of 1400 feet, thence 
declining gradually, and terminating in Europa point, 
the southern extremity of Europe. The eastern sec- 
tion, which looks upon the Mediterranean, is either 
perfectly perpendicular, or else so steep and craggy 
as to be idtogether inaccessible. The western front, 
though interspersed with dangerous precipices, offers 
some gradual slopes, which have fiirnished sites to 
the town. On this side are the only landing places. 

This spot of ground which has been the cause of 
so much bloodshed and contention, is yet only three 
miles long, and but seven in circumference. It is 
not quite insulated^ being connected with the Anda- 
lusian coast by a narrow sandy neck of land, which 
rises but a few feet above the level of the sea. To 
the west there is a deep bay, which forms the har- 
bour of Gibraltar, an unsafe roadsted: the eastern 
coast is utterly inaccessible. This place, until the 
invasion of the Saracens, was known by the name of 
Calpe. Its position in ftront of the opposite African' 
moup^n of Abyla, and at the opening of that vast 
sea of unknown waters, which none ever penetrated, 
or penetrated to return, awakened at an early period 
the attention of the ancients, who invented a fable 
which has connected its origin with the achievements 
of a deified hero of Antiquity. As the story goes, 
Hercules, in honour of a victory he had obtained 
over the Girons, caused immense stones to be thrown 
into the mouth of the Strait, until a great mountain 
arose on either side; and these were the famous 
" Pillars of Hercules." 

Gibraltar was for a long time a strong-hold of the 
Moors : but subsequentiy returning into the posses- 
sion of its proper owners, it continued for many 
centuries to form an appendage of the Spanish crown, 
and its fortifications were enlarged and strengthened 
by Charles the Fifth, until it was esteemed impregna- 
ble. While the Austrian and Bourbon competitors 
were struggling, in 1704, for the Spanish crown, the 
weakened garrison having only 150 men, to work 
100 guns, became the prey of a third party. Admi- 
ral Rooke having been sent to Barcelona with troops 
had failed to effect the object. Dreading the reflec- 
tions of a disappointed public at home, he called 
together a council, in which it was determined to 
attack Gibraltar. On the 21st. of July, the fleet 
arrived in the bay, and 1800 English and Dutch were 
landed on the beach. The fortress was summoned 
to surrender, and, on receiving a refusal, the batteries 
were opened, and the Spaniards were eventually 
driven from their guns, and forced to submit. The 
possession of this fortress, to recover which Spain 
has saeriiiced tens of thousands of men, and millions 
of money, was purchased by the British with the 
trifling loss of sixty killed, and two hundred and 
twenty wounded. Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made from time to time, especially in 1726 and 
1760, on the part of the Spaniards, to recover their 
lost possession : but all the efforts made to regain 
this important fortress become insignificant, when 
compared to the siege it sustained during the great 
war, set in motion by the stru^le for American 
independence. 

This famous siege lasted nearly four years. The 
Duke de Crillon commanded, the Spaniards and their 
allies. The defence was conducted by the brave 



General Elliott, with equal courage and good conduct. 
The number of rounds of artillery from the allied 
batteries, was sometimes a thousand a day. The 
tota] on both sides amounted to half a million. The 
loss of life was of course proportionate. All the 
known arts of taking towns were exhausted, and 
new inventions in the hateful art of destruction date 
from the siege of Gibraltar. Among t^e number 
were ten floating towers of the Allies, which mounted 
200 guns, and were so contrived as to be both ball 
and bomb proof, and had consequentiy nothing to 
fear from any known art of annoyance. But tiiey 
were not provided against possible inventions. In 
this emeigency, the expedient was tried by the 
British, of heating shot in furnaces, and discharging 
them red hot at these moving fortresses, which were 
able to approach the walls, and place themselves in 
the most assailable positions. The expedient succeed- 
ed ; the shot penetrated and fired the wood, and at 
midnight those floating casties, which in the morning 
had been the terror of the besieged, furnished huge 
funeral piles for the destruction of the besiegers. 
The situation of the brave but unfortunate Spaniards, 
shut up in these sea-girt towers, is enough to make 
the heart bleed. Assailed by balls of fire from the 
fortress, by fiames from within, surrounded by an 
adverse element, and their escape cut off by the 
British Flotilla, all that remained to them in their 
extremity was a choice of deaths. From that period 
to the present, Gibraltar has continued in the posses- 
sion of the English. 

The rock of Gibraltar would be considered a very 
singular production of nature, if it had not St. 
MichaeFs Cave : and if it possessed no other claim 
to attention, this alone would render it remarkable. 
This cave, like other similar ones to be seen at the 
rock, is supposed to be produced by the undermining 
and falling away of the loose earth and stones below. 
In process of time, the dripping of the moisture and its 
petrifaction cover the vault with stalactites, some of 
which depend lower and lower, until they reach the 
corresponding mass of petrifaction (commonly called 
stalagmite), which the dripping water has produced 
immediately below : these uniting, form a perfect 
column, while the space between two of them, 
assumes the figure of an arch. The entrance to St. 
Michael's Cave is very small, and, being overgrown 
with bushes and brambles, might easily escape the 
search of a stranger. On entering, however, it at 
once expands into a vast hall, from which passages 
branch out to other halls, deeper and deeper into the 
bowels of the earth. The floor, like the vault above -, 
is very irregular, and the stalactites of the roof 
above are much blackened by smoke firom the torches 
of visiters. Upon penetrating a short distance, the 
cave assumes a beautiful and highly interesting 
appearance. The little light which streams in at the 
entrance, is yet sufficient to define with clearness 
the outline of caverns, columns, and arches, which 
intervene : and so closely has nature seemed in this 
instance to have imitated art, that in earlier times, 
the whole might have passed for the work and 
residence of a fairy. 

The extreme singularity of the place has given rise 
to many superstitious stories, not only among the 
ancients, but also among the vulgar of our own day. 
As it has been penetrated by the hardy and enter- 
prising, to a great distance (on one occasion by an 
American, who descended by ropes to a depth of 500 
feet), a wild story is current, that the cave commimi- 
cates, by a sub-marine passage, with Africa. The 
sailors who have visited the rock, and seen the 
monkeys, which are found in no other part of Eur«)pe, 
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and are only seen here occasionally and at intervals^ 
say that they pass at pleasure, by means of the cave, 
to their native land : the truth, however, seems to be 
that they usually live among the inaccessible preci- 
pices of the eastern side of &e rock, where there is a 
scanty store of monkey-grass for their subsistence : 
but when an east wind sets in, it drives them from 
their caves and crannies, and they take refuge among 
the western rocks, where they may be seen from 
below, hopping f^m bush to bush, boxing each 
other's ears, and cutting the most extraordinary 
antics. If disturbed, they scamper off with great 
rapidity, the young ones jumping upon the backs, and 
putting their arms round the necks of the old. As 
they are very harmless, strict orders have been issued 
from the garrison for their special protection. 

While I was at the rock, two drunken soldiers, one 
day, undertook to violate these orders. The result 
was a most melancholy one. As they were rambling 
about the declivity, below the signal-tower, they 
happened to come upon the traces of a party of 
monkey's, and at once gave chase. The monkeys, 
cut off from their upward retreat, ran downwards } 
the soldiers followed, and the monkeys ran the faster. 
In this way they approached the perpendicular pre- 
cipice which rises from the Alameda; one of the 
soldiers was able to check his course, and just saved 
himself: the foremost and most impetuous, unable 
to stop himself, passed over the fearful steep, and 
fell a mangled and lifeless corpse upon the terrace 
below. The next morning the slow and measured 
tread of many feet beneath my window, the mournful 
sound of the muffled drums, and tiie shrill and 
piercing plaint of the fife, told me that they were 
bearing the dead soldier to his tomb. 

. F. E. P. 

[Abridged from A Year in Spain.} 



ST. KATHARINES HOSPITAL. 

The Hospital of St. Katharine^, near the Tower of 
London^ was founded, in 1148, by Matilda, of 
Boulogne, wife of King Stephen, " in pure and per- 
petual alms,*' to secure the repose of the souls of 
her children, Baldwin and Matilda 3 and for the 
maintenance of a master, brethren, sisters, and 
other poor people. Eleanor, wife of Henry the 
Third, having unjustly obtained possession of the 
Hospital, refounded it, after the decease of her hus- 
band, by her charter, in 1273, in honour of the same 
Saint, for a master, three brethren, chaplains, three 
sisters, ten beadswomen, and six poor scholars, re- 
serving to herself the nomination of these upon all 
vacancies. The beadswomen were to receive their 
sustenance from the alms of the Hospital, and to 
lodge within it, for which they were required to pray 
for the foundress, her progenitors, and the fEuthfiil. 
The bo3rs to be maintained, taught, and assist in the 
celebration of divine service. 

Philippa, wife of Edward the Third, was a great 
benefactr^s to this Hospital, to which she appointed 
an additional chaplain, and granted a new charter 
and statutes, containing various regulations ; among 
them are the following : — 

'' The said brethren shall wear a strait coat or 
clothing, and over that a mantle of black colour, on 
which shall be placed a mark, signifying the sign of 

* St. Katharine was bora at Alexandria, and bred up to letters. 
About the year 305, she was converted to Christianity, which she 
afterwards professed with great courage and constancy; openly re- 
buking the heathen for ofiering sacrifice to their idols, and upbraid- 
ing the cruelty of Maxenthis the emperor to his mce. She was 
condemned to death in a veiy unusual manner, namely, by lolling 
a wheel stuck round with iron spikes, or tha points of ewonls, over 
her body.' Bishop Mamt. 



the Holy ELatharine ; Out green cloaths, or those en- 
tirely red, or any other striped cloaths, or tending to 
dissoluteness, shall not at idl be used. And that the 
brethren, clerks there assembled, shall have the 
crowns of their heads shaved in a becoming manner. 
" None of the brethren or sisters shall stay out of 
the said Hospital longer than the usual time of ring- 
ing the fire-bells belonging to the churches within 
the City of London, for the covering up or putting 
out of the fires therein. And also that none of the 
brethren shall have any private interview or discourse 
with any of the sisters of the said house, or any of 
the other women within the said Hospital, in any 
place that can possibly beget cr cause any suspicion 
or scandal to arise therefrom.*' 

This Queen was likewise a liberal contributor to 
the rebuilding of the chmrch, which was begun about 
the year 1340. Her husband founded here a chantry 
in her honour 5 and several of the succeeding mon- 
archs were benefactors to the Hospital. Henry the 
Sixth granted to it a fair, to be held annually upon 
Tower Hill, for twenty- one days successively, which 
would no doubt draw together many merchants with 
their goods, who were declared to be uilder the 
King*s protection. 

The Hospital is supposed to have escaped suppres- 
sion imder Henry the £ighth, at the request of Queen 
Ann Boleyn. The revenues at that time were 
315/. \8$. 2d. 

In the reign of Philip and Mary, 1558, Calais 
being taken from the English, together with Guisnes 
and the Castle of Hames, many of the inhabitants, 
upon quitting these places, settled within the pre- 
cincts of this hospital, in a place which thence ac- 
quired the name of Names and Guisnes Lane, after- 
wards, by one of those corruptions which has 
deformed many a sightly object and respectable 
appellation, changed into HangnuuCs Gains, 

It has been mentioned, that a fair was granted to 
this Hospital by Henry the Sixth, to be held annually 
upon Tower Hill 5 this privilege was lost through 
the rapacity of Dr. Wilson, who was appointed 
master by Queen Elizabeth, in the third year of her 
reign, being at that time her secretary of state and 
privy-councillor. He sold the fair to the Lord 
Mayor and Commonalty of London, for the sum of 
700 marks (4661. I3s. 4d.), and surrendering the 
charter of King Henry the Sixth, took a new one 
from Queen Elizabeth, leaving out the liberty of the 
fair. The rules and orders for the Hospital, now in 
use, originated with Lord Chancellor Somers, who, 
in 1698, upon certain complaints against the then 
master. Sir James Butler, visited the Hospital, re- 
moved the master, and drew up rules, which have 
ever since been observed. 

Such is a shght sketch of the history of this very 
interesting foundation, and, in some few instances, 
of the part in which it stood. It may not be unin 
teresting to add a short description of the buildings, 
which were often perhaps, in olden times, beheld with 
no small feeling of pride and inward satisfaction, 
happily, unchecked by a dread of that fate which no 
human prudence could have anticipated. 

The Hospital contained within its precincts a 
church, cloisters, court-room, and chapter-room, 
houses for the master, brothers, sisters, and beads- 
women, and a school-room. The church was a 
venerable Gothic building, which, at one time, was 
sufficiently distinguished tx) be a rival of the more 
celebrated and fortunaite abbey at the west of the 
metropolis, and was called East Minster. The body 
of the church, consisting of a nave and two aisles, 
is supposed to have been built in the reign of King 
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t^dward the Third by Thomu de Bocklngton, Biehc^ 
ot" Bath and Wells, then master ; the choir, nearly 
as long as the body of the church, and of the same 
height, but only half as wide, was the work of Wil- 
liam de Erldesby, master, 1369. On each side of 
the entrance, within the west end of the choir, were 
four stalls, and within the two first divisions, on the 
north and sontb sides, were nine stalls. In the 
choir, likewise, were the magnificent monument and 
chantry of the Duke of Exeter, of which we shall 
speak hereafter, and some other very respectable 
memorials of persona of note. The view of the 
choir, with its open worked doors, its noble width, 
height, the lofty and delicate clusters of colums at- 
tached to its sides, its stalls, and other decoradons, 
was truly impressive, even after it had been much 
disfigured by modem repairs. Under the seats of 
the stalls were curiooa carvings ; at the comers of 
one of them were the heads of Edward the Third 
and his wife, Philippa, and, if we may judge from 
the representation of these great personages upon 
their monuments, were as accurate in resemblance as 
beautiful in work. Other carvings, according to the 
fashion of the times, were-, of conrse, very fantastical, 
we may say, unbecoming the sanctity of the place. 

Of the other buildings belonging to the Hospital 
it IS needless to ^teak > all have now passed away. 



and vaoished from the tight. Ttiat which had 
escaped the rapacity of Henry the Ei^th and hii 
conrtiers, and the pnritanical frenzy of an after-age, 
has fallen before a mightier power ; the whole ^a 
been swallowed up in the all-absorbing golf of com- 
mercial spectdation. As a phcenix, however, from 
the fire, so tbis has arisen from the water in greater 
beauty. As it was formerly a splendid monnment 
of the munificence of monarchs, and the piety of the 
devout, and attracted, no doubt, the admiralioD of 
the wealthy merchant and holy pilgrim, so it is 
destined to be now a monument of reviving taste, 
and the best ornament of one of the moat beaxttifiil 
parts of this vast metropolis. 

The plan for making new docks near the Tower, 
which had been defeated, after a severe struggle, in 
one session of Parliament, being at last successful, 
the whole of the buildings belonging to the Hospital 
were purchased, in order to be pulled down, and a 
new and very advantageous site was chosen in the 
Regent's Park. Here was erected a chapel, which, 
for chastenesa and elegance, perhaps surpasses any 
thing which the present day can boast. Hither was 
conveyed much that had adorned the old church j six 
of the stalls, the organ, the pulpit, and monuments. 

The ch^iel is without galleries, except at the west 
end, where is the organ, with seata on each side for 
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the school -children and lonie other persons. About 
half the seats in the body of the chapel are let to 
families resident in the nughbonrhood, tlie rest is 
laid out in free sittings, scarcely distinguishable Irom 
, the former. The worship of God is here performed in 
a}1 the beauty of holiness ; and he can have little of 
true taste, and less of devotion, whose heart is not 
at once hnmbled and lifted up, soothed and glad- 
dened, by all that meets the outward sense. Many 
a time has the writer of these lines, while indulging 
more than perhaps was meet, but not more than the 
very sanctity of the place might easily excuse, the 
feeling whitji it is so well calculated to inspire, and 
" mounting his thoughts upon the wings of contem- 
plation, ' seemed to himself, as it were, " Carried 
above the earth and earthly things ;" and as that 
noble oigan gave forth its notes, to aid the solemn 
services of the church, felt them 
" Dissolve him into ecstacies. 
And bring all beaveu befbrs hii eyes." 
The oi^ian, which is capable of filling a larger space 
than that in which it is now heard, was built by 
Green in 1778, and its tones are remarkably fine. 
" It contains three sets of keys, full compass, is five 
notes lower than St. Paul's, and has a whole octave 
in the swell more than usual." 

The Pulpit, which was likewise brought Atnn the 
old church, is an object of great curiosity ; it is of 
the age of James the First, and was a benefaction of 
Sir Julius Ceesar, when he was master of this Hospital. 
Round the six sides is this inscription : 

EZRA, THK SCRIBE STOOD VFON A— 

FVLPiT or woon — which he had^ — 

HADK FOR THE— FREACHIN : NEHB? CHAP. Viii. 4. 

It is covered with the representation of " four views 
of the Hospital in its very antient state, and the two 
gates thereof," as Dr. Ducarel reports. Others have 
thought " that so lai^ a scale of building as here 
represented, is rather descriptive of some out-works 
belon^ng to the Tower of London at that time, espe- 
cially as the woriunanship is so much embattled." 
The opinion of Dr. Ducaiel, a well-known antiquary, 
and intimately connected with the Hospitalj was, 
no doubt, supposed to be correct by those who had 
the charge of setting up the pulpit in its present site, 
and, by way of correspondence with it, they carved 
on the reading-desk a representation of the late 
Hospital. The names of the Queens of England, 
together with their coats of arms, are arranged in 
succession under the compartments of the windows, 
and those of the chancellors, as visiters of the Hos- 
pital, on the back of the seats appropriated to the 
master aad brethren, and the front of the gallery. 

On the north side of the altar is the noble monu- 
ment in memory of John Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
who is there represented as reposing with two ladies, 
one of whom is his first wife, Anne, the other his sister, 
or his second wife, a point upon which antiquaries 
are not agreed, llie monument is abundantly, and, 
in most respects, i^ipropriat«ly ornamented, and is a 
noble and most b^utiful specimen of sepulchral 
architecture. 
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THE PASSOVER, 

A8 CJtLMBRATKO BY TBS MODBRN JEWS. 

An account of the maimer in which the modem Jews 
cdebratc ^the Passovsr, at all times interesting, is 
peculiarly appropriate at the present season of Easter. 
Our narration is taken from Aluen*s Modem Judaism, 
in which is to be found a very full history of the sen- 
timents and observances of that extraordinary people. 

The Feast of the Passover begins on the fifteenth 
day of their month Nisan, and continues, with those 
Jews who live in or near Jerusalem, seven days 3 and 
with those in all other places, eight days. 

The Sabbath immediately before the Passover is 
called the great Sabbath. On that day, the Rabbi, 
or teacher of each synagogue, delivers a lecture, in 
which he explains the rules to be observed on the 
approaching Festival. During the whole time, they 
are required to abstain from leavened bread, (that 
is, bread with any thing put into the dough to make 
it ferment, or rise,) and to suffer no leaven to remain 
in their houses. On the thirteenth day of the month, 
in the evening, the most careful and minute search 
is made by the master of each family, through every 
part of his house, in order to clear it of leavened 
bread, and every other particle of leaven. All that 
can be found is colI)ected together in a vessel, care- 
fully preserved during the night, and, together with 
the vessel in which it is deposited, is solemnly burnt 
a little before noon the next day. No vessels are to 
be used at the Passover that have had any leaven in 
them; and, therefore, the kitchen-utensils used at 
other times are to be put away, and their places to be 
supplied by new vessels, or by some that are kept 
from one Passover to another, and never used but 
upon that occasion. For the same reason, the kitchen 
tables and chairs, shelves and cupboards, undergo a 
thorough purification, first with hot water, and then 
with cold. 

After the burning of the leaven, they make un- 
leavened cakes, as many as will be wanted during 
the Festival, to be in the place of all common bread. 
Amongst other rules for preparing the grain for these 
cakes, the meal is to be boulted, that is, in the pre- 
sence of a Jew, and the dough is not to be left a 
moment without working or kneading, lest any the 
least fermentation should take place. The cakes are 
commonly round, thin, and full of little holes, and, 
in general, they consist of flour and water only; but 
the more wealthy and dainty Jews enrich them with 
eggs and sugar : cakes of this latter kind, however, 
are not allowed to be eaten on the first day of the 
Festival. They are also forbidden to drink any 
liquor made from grain, or that has passed through 
the process of fermentation. During this season, 
therefore, their drink is either pure water, or a home- 
made raisin, wine. 

On the fourteenth day of the month, the first-bom 
son of each family is required to fast, in remem- 
brance of the first-bom of the Israelites being deli- 
vered, when the Lord smote all the first-bom of the 
Egyptians. In the evening of the fourteenth day of 
the month, the men assemble in the synagogue, to 
enter upon the Festival with prayers and other 
appointed observances, during which the women are 
occupied at home in preparing the tables against 
their return 3 and all the most costly furniture which 
each can procure is then made use of. The table is 
covered with a clean linen cloth, on which are placed 
several plates and dishes : on one is laid the shank- 
bone of a shoulder of lamb or kid, but generally 
lamb, and an egg : on another, three cakes, carefully 
wrapped in two napkins : on a third, some lettuce, 
chervil, parsley, «nd celery« wild succory, or horse- 



radish. These are their *' bitter herbs.*' Near tlie 
salad is placed a cruet of vinegar, and some salt and 
water. They have also a dish made to represent the 
bricks which their forefathers had to make in "Egypt. 
This is a thick paste, composed of apples, almonds, 
nuts, and figs, dressed in wine, and seasoned with 
cinnamon. Every Jew who can afford wine also, 
provides some for this great occasion. 

The ceremony then proceeds in this way. Hie 
family being seated, the master of the house pro* 
nounces a grace or blessing over the table in general, 
and over &e wine in particular; then, leaning on 
his left arm, in a somewhat stately manner, so as to 
show the liberty which the Israelites regained when 
they came out of Egypt, he drinks a portion of winei 
in this also he is followed by the rest of the family 
or party assembled. .Then they dip some of the 
herbs in vinegar and eat them, whilst the master ra- 
peats another blessing. He next unfolds the nap- 
kins, and taking the middle cake, breaks it in two, 
replaces one of the pieces )>etween the two whole 
cakes, and conceals the other piece under his plate, 
or under the cushion on which he leans. And for 
what reason is this? In allusion, as they say, to 
the circumstance mentioned by Moses, (Exod. xii.34,) 
that the people took their dough before it was lea- 
vened, their kneading-troughs being bound up in their 
clothes. He then removes the lamb and the egg 
from the table, and next the plate, containing the 
cakes, being lifted up by the hands of the whole 
company, ti^ey join in saying, ''This is the bread 
of poverty and affliction, which our fathers did eat 
in Egypt ^ whosoever hungers let him come and eat; 
whosoever needs, let him come and eat of the paschal 
lamb. This year we are here, the next, God willing, 
we shall be in the land of Canascn. This year we 
are servants, the next, if God will, we shall be free 
children of the family and lords." The lamb and 
the ^g are then again placed on the table, and 
another portion of wine is taken : the plate contain- 
ing the oakes is removed, to lead the children of the 
faipily to inquire into the meaning of this festival : 
if no children are present, some person of riper 
years puts the question, according to a regular form. 
This is answered, by an account being given of the 
captivity, bondage, and slavery of the people of 
Israel in Egjrpt, their deliverance by the huid ^f 
Moses, and of the institution of the Passover ju 
that occasion. (See Exod. xii.) This history is fol- 
lowed by some psalms and hymns being sung, after 
which the cakes are again placed on the table, and 
pieces of them are distributed amongst those pre- 
sent, who, instead of the paschal lamb, the offering 
of which is now altogether discontinued, eat this 
unleavened bread, with some of the bitter herbs and 
part of the paste made in mem<»y of the bricks. 
The reason they give for not eating the paschal lamb 
is that this cannot be lawfully done out of the land 
of Canaan, or Holy Land, all other countries bein^ 
unholy and polluted. 

After the unleavened bread has been eaten, then 
follows a plentiful supper. Then some more pieces 
of the cakes are taken, and two more portions of 
wine. Each is required to drink, on this occasion, 
four portions ; and every cup of wine, the rabbies 
or teachers say, is in memory of some special blessing 
vouchsafed to their forefathers. The fourth, and last 
cup, is accompanied with some prayers, borrowed 
from Scripture, calling down the divine vengeance on 
the heathens, and on all the enemies of Israel. 

This same course of discourses is repeated on the 
second night ; and the modem Jews profess to con- 
sider that all this will be as acceptable in the pre- 
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fence of the Lord as the actual offering of the 
passover. 

The first two days, and the last two, are kept as 
days of high solemnity, being celebrated with great 
pomp by extraordinary services in the synagogue, 
and by abstaining from all labour, nearly as strictly 
as on the Sabbath. The four middle days are not so 
strictly kept. The last day of the festival is con- 
cluded with a peculiar ceremony, called Habdala, in 
the course of which the master of the house, holding 
a cup of wine in his hand, repeats a very consider- 
able portion of Scripture, and finishes with drinking, 
and giving to others to drink, of the cup 3 after this 
they are at liberty to return to the use of leavened 
bread as usual. 

Such is the Passover, as now observed by the un- 
believing Jews. That sacrifice we know has long 
since been done away, by an infinitely more valuable 
offering : at this season, nearly 1 800 years ago, Christ, 
the Lamb of God, was slain, to deliver us from a far 
worse slavery than that of Egypt, and our souls from 
a far more fatal death than that threatened by the de- 
stroying angel 3 and, as Christians, we have far more 
reason than the Jews to observe this memorable sea- 
son, for then *' Christ our Passover was sacrificed for 
us ; therefore let us keep the feast, not with old leaven, 
neither with leaven of malice and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth.** — 
(1 Cor. V. 7, 8.) D. I. E. 

Rkpsntanck is not like the summer-fruits, fit to be taken 
a little, and in their own time ; it is like bread, the provi- 
sions and support of life, the entertainment of every day ; 
but it is the bread of affliction to some, and the bread of care- 
ftilness to all ; and he that preaches this with' the greatest 
severi^, it may be, takes the liberty of an enemy ,_ but he 
f^ives the counsel and the assistance of a friend.- 
Taylor. 

PRAYER. 

Ere the moming*s busy ray 
Call you to your work away ; 
Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eyes in sweet repose. 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be y OUT first and latest care. 

He, to whom the prayer is due, 

From Heaven His throne shall smile on you ; 

Angels sent by Him shall tend 

Your daily labour to befriend, 

And their nightly visils keep 

To guard you in the hour of sleep. 

When throueh the peaceful parish swells 
The music of the Sabbath-bells, 
Duly tread the sacred road 
Which leads you to the house of God ; 
The blessing of the Lamb is there, 
And " God is in the midst of her." 

And oh t where'er your days be past ; 
And oh I howe er your lot be cast. 
Still think on Him whose eye surveys. 
Whose hand is over all your ways. 

Abroad, at home, in weal, in woe, 
That service, which to heaven you owe. 
That bounden service duly pay. 
And God shall be your strength alway. 

Jffe only to the heart can give 
Peace and true pleasure while you live ; 
He only, when you yield your breath. 
Can guide you through the vale of death. 

He can, he will, from out the dust 
Raise the blest spirits of the just ; 
Heal every wound, hush every fear ; 
From every eye wipe every tear ; 
And place them where distress is o*er. 
And pleasures dwell for evermore. 



• THE MOON. 

Next to the Sun, the Moon is to us the most m- 
teresting of all the celestial orbs. She is the constant 
attendant of the earth, and revolves around it in 
twenty-seven days eight hours, but the period from 
one new moon to another is about twenty-nine days 
twelve hours. She is the nearest of all the heavenly 
bodies, being only about 240,000 miles distant from 
the earth. She is much smaller than the earth, being 
only 2180 miles in diameter, and that of the earth is 
about 7930. Her surface, when viewed with a tele- 
scope, presents an interesting and variegated aspect, 
being diversified with mountains, valleys, rocks, and 
plains, in every variety of form and position. Some 
of these mountains form long and elevated ridges, 
while others, of a conical form, rise to a great height 
fr^m the middle of level plains ; but the most sin* 
gular feature of the Moon, is those circular ridges 
and cavities which diversify every portion of her 
surface. A range of mountains, of a circular form, 
rising three or four miles above the level of the 
adjacent districts, surrounds, like a mighty rampart, 
an extensive plain 5 and, in the middle of this plain 
or cavity, an insulated conical hill rises to a con- 
siderable elevation. Several hundreds of these cir- 
cular plains, most of which are considerably below 
the level of the surrounding country, may be per- 
ceived with a good telescope, on every region of the 
lunar surface. They are of all dimensions, fr*om 
two or three miles to forty miles in diameter 3 and, 
if they be adorned with verdure, they must present 
to the view of a spectator, placed among them, a 
more variegated, romantic, and sublime scenery than 
is to be found on the surface of our globe. An idea^ 
of some of these scenes may be acquired by con- 
ceiving a plain, of about a hundred miles in circum- 
ference, encircled with a range of mountains, of 
various forms, three miles in perpendicular height, 
and having a mountain near the centre, whose top 
reaches a mile and a half above the level of the 
plain. From the top of this central mountain the 
whole plain, with all its variety of objects, would be 
distinctly visible, and the view would appear to be 
bounded on all sides by a lofty amphitheatre of 
mountains, in every diversity of shape, rearing their 
summits to the sky. From the summit of the cir- 
cular ridge, the conical hill in the centre, the oppo- 
site circular range, the plain below, and some of the 
adjacent plains which encompass the exterior ridge 
of the mountains, would form another variety of 
view ; and a third variety would be obtained frx)m 
the various aspects of the central mountain and the 
surrounding scenery, as viewed from the plains 
below. 

The lunar mountains are of all sizes, from a fur- 
long to five miles in perpendicular elevation. Cer- 
tain luminous spots, which have been occasionally 
seen on the dark side of the Moon, seem to demon- 
strate that fire exists in this planet -, Dr. Herschel, 
and several other astronomers, suppose that they are 
volcanoes in a state of eruption. The bright spots 
oh the Moon are the motmtainous regions, the dark 
spots are the plains, or more level parts of her sur- 
face. There may probably be rivers, or small lakes, 
on this planet -, but there are no seas or large collec- 
tions of water. It appears highly probable, from 
the observations of Schroeter, tbat the Moon is en- 
compassed with an atmosphere, but no clouds, rain, 
or snow, seem to exist in it. The illuminating power 
of the light derived from the Moon, according to the 
experiments made by Leslie, is about 100,000th part 
of the illuminat:ing power of the Sun. 

The moon always presents the same face to us; 
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which prores that she revolves rotmd lier axis in the 
same time that she revolves round the earth. As 
this ORB derives its light from the sun^ and reflects a 
portion of it upon the earthy so the earth performs 
the same office to the moon. A spectator on the 
lunar surface would behold the earth like a luminous 
orb, suspended in the vault of heaven, presenting a 
surface about thirteen times larger than the moon 
does to us, and appearing sometimes gibbous, some- 
times homed, and at other times with a round full 
face. The light which the earth reflects upon the 
dark side of the moon, may be distinctly perceived 
by a common telescope, from three to six or eight 
days after the change. The lunar surface contains 
about sixteen millions of square miles, and is there- 
fore capable of containing a population equal to that 
of our globe, allowing only about fifty three inha- 
bitants to every square mUe. That tiiis planet is 
inhabited by sensitive and intelligent beings, there is 
every reason to conclude, from a consideration of the 
sublime scenery, with which its surface is adorned, 
and of the general beneficence .of the Creator, who 
appears to have left no portion of his material creation 
without animated existences -, and it is highly pro- 
bable, that direct proofs of the moon's being inhabited 
may hereafter be obtained, when all the varieties on 
her surface shall have been more minutely explored. 
DiCK*s Christian PhiloBopher, 



There is no manner of inconvenience in having a pattern 
propounded to us, of so great perfection as is above our 
reach to attain to : and there may be great advantages in 
it. The way to excel, in any kind, is to propose the bright- 
est and most perfect examples to our imitation. No man 
can write after too perfect and good a copy ; and though 
he can never reach the perfection of it, yet he is likely to 
learn more than by one less perfect. He that aims at the 
heavens, which yet he is sure to come short of, is like to 
shoot higher than he that aims at a mark within his reach. 

^TlLLOTSON. 
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AVimVERSARlES IN APRIL. 

MONDAY, 8th. 

Died John, surnamed the Good, King of France, one of whose 
bayines desenrea to be inscribed in letters of gold : — " If truth 
and honour/' he was wont to say, " were banished from 
every other part of the earth, they ought still to be found in 
the hearts and on the lips of kings." In strict accordance 
with this principle, when he was j>ermitted bv King Ed- 
ward III. to revisit France, in order to hasten the payment 
of hb ransom ; finding that object not attainable, he volun- 
tarily, and against the remonstrances of his own subiects, 
returned to his captivity, and died a prisoner in England. 

Died, aged forty-tnree, Lorenso di Mediei, whose unlimited 
patronage of learned men, and extended plans for the pro- 
motion of the cause of science and the arts, obtained for him 
the 9.;mame of ** the Magnificent." Under the ^vemment 
of himself and his grandfather, Cosmo di Medici, Florence 
was rendered a second Athens. 

TUESDAY 9th. 

Died King Edward JK., first King of England of the House 
of York, in the forty-second. year of* his age, and twenty- 
third of his reign. ,._,,. ,, *xji.*»u 

Died at the house of the Earl of Arundel, at Highgate, the 
celebrated Lord Bacon, in the sixty-sixth . year of his age. 
Pope has designated him the " wisest, bnghtest, meanest 
of mankind ;" but whatever may be the spots that darken 
that long portion of his life which was spent in the court and 
the iustice-seat, the use to which he applied the last five 
years of retirement, should make postenty remember him in 
no other character than that of a philMopher. 

Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, was executed on Tower Hill, m his 
eiehtieth year, for hieh treason, in bein^ engaged in the rebel- 
lion of 1745. 0( wil the victims on that unhappy occasion 
he alone was unwept and unpitied. Treacherous to all who 
trusted him ; stained with every vice, and unredeemed by any 
sinde virtue ; he yet encountered the horrors of the closing 
scene with a calmness and decency worthy of a better life. 
So much easier is it to die firmly than to live virtuously. 

John Ovie, the painter, died. Humbly born, and onnnally 
self-taught, by oint of industry and genius, he attamed some 
of the highest honours of his profession in England. 
WEDNESDAY, lOth. 
757 The first Organ ever seen in France was sent as a pr^nt to 
* King Pepin, and erected in the church of St. ComeiUe, in 

CompieiEne. 
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1736 Died, at Vienna, in his seventy-third year. Prince Eugent of 
Savoy, one of the greatest generals of his age; the companion 
in arms and friend of Marlborough. Prince Eugene wss 
also an admirer and encqurager of hterature and the arts. 

1752 William Cheselden, an eminent surgeon and oculist, died at 
' Bath, aged fifty-four. 

1813 Died La Grange, who was esteemed the greatest mathem». 

tician in Europe since Euler. 

1814 Battle of Toulouse, in which the French army, under Mar- 

shal Soult, was defeated by the Duke of Wellington. 

THURSDAY, 11th. 

1713 The Treaty of Utrecht, which put an end to the twelve yean 
vrar of the Spanish succession, signed. 

1786 Articles of Impeachment against Warren Hastings, Esq., late 
Governor-General of Bengal, laid before the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Burke. 

FRIDAY, 12th. 

69 Seneca and Lucan put to death by order of the tyrant Nero. 

1204 Constantinople taken by the French, the Greek Empire of the 
East overthrown, ana the Latin Empire founded, which, 
however, lasted only fifty-eight years. 

1638 All the Christians in the Islands of Japan, to the number of 
37,000, massacred. 

1765 Died, at his living of Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, agid eighty- 
four, Dr, Edward Young, author of the Night Thoughtt. 
During his lifetime he made the munificent donation of 
1000 euineas to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

1782 Metastoiio, the great Italian lyric poet, died at Vienna. 

The French fleet, under the Count de Grasse, in the West 

Indies, entirely defeated and dispersed by Admiral (after- 
wards Lord) Rodney. 

SATURDAY, 13th. 

1436 Paris recovered from the English by King Charles VII. 

1517 The Suitan Selim J. took Cairo, and rendered himself master 
of all Egypt. 

1598 The Edict of Nantes, granting freedom of conscience and 

liberty of worship to his Protestant subjects, was signed by 

' King Henry IV. of France, though it was not registered in 

the Parliament until the following year, when the Papal 

Legate had quitted the kingdom. 

1814 Died, at Chelsea College, in his eighty-eighth year. Chariot 
Bumey, Mus. D., F. R. S., and Member of the InsUtute of 
France ; author of the General Hittory of Mutic, and several 
other works of considerable merit. 

1827 Died at Sockatoo, in Africa, on his way to Timbuctoo, aged 
forty, Captain Hugh Clafperton, one of the numerous vic- 
tims to the attempt at tracing the course of the Niger, which 
has at length been happily achieved by Captain Clapperton's 
attendant, Mr. Lander. 

SUNDAY, 14th. 
The First Sunday after Easter, called also Low Sunday, from a 
custom which prevailed among the early Christian churches, of re- 
peating some parts of the grand solemnities of Easter Sunday on 
this day. 
1471 1 he Battle of Bamet, the last and decisive contest between 

the rival Houses of York and Lancaster. In this battle the 

Earl of Warwick, commonly called the King Maker, was 

slain. 
1685 Thomat Otway, the dramatic poet, died of want, if not even 

of absolute starvation, at the early age of thirty-four. 
Died, in the seventieth year of her age, the celebrated Madams 

de Sevigni. 
1707 The Battle of Almanza, b Spain, in which the English troops 

being deserted by the Portuguese at the first onset, were 

almost wholly destroyed or taken prisoners. This battle was 

decisive of the contest between the French and Austrian 

competitors for the crown of Spain. 
1759 George Frederick Handel, the illustrious musician, died. He 

was bom at Halle, in Saxony, in 1684. 
1767 The Jesuits expelled from Spain, Genoa, and Venice. 
1809 Dr. Beilby Portetu, the learned and truly apostolical Bishop 
, of London, died at Fulham. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 
In the suburbs of Canterbury, at a short distance 
eastward from the Cathedral Pracmcts, are still seen 
the ruins of an ancient ecclesiastical building, called 
the Abbey of St. Augustine. Augustine, or Austin, 
was sent to this country, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, by Pope Gregory the First, to convert the Eng- 
lish Saxons from Ihe worship of Woden and Thor, to 
Christianity. Ethelbert, at that time king of Kent, 
whose queen. Bertha, was already a Christian, con- 
sented to be baptized } and his example was soon 
followed by most of his subjects. But it should be 
remembered, that, previously to the memorable event 
of Augustine's limding on the coast of Kent, there 
existed in the realm of England a church independent 
of that of Rome; and that, although it had been 
persecuted, and almost destroyed, by the Saxons, 
Augustine could not prevail on the British bishops 
to own any allegiance to the Roman pontiff, nor to 
conform to the rules of that church. Augustine was 
invested with the archbishopric by Gregory, and died 
in 605, after having made the palace of Ethelbert, 
who had now fixed iHs residence at Reculver, a priory, 
and having founded, in conjunction with his sovereign, 
the abbey above mentioned, as a place of burial for 
himself and his successors. 

The office of archbishop, after having been filled by 
many successive prelates, was, at the time of the 
Conquest, in the hands of Stigand. Stigand having 
exerted himself to oppose the Norman race, was 
degraded from his dignity by the Conqueror, and 
confined in prison for the remainder of his life. The 
promotion of Lanfranc, a monk of Milan, to the see, 
in 1070, immediately followed the removal of Stigand. 
Lanfranc rebuilt the cathedral, which had been a third 
time destroyed by fire, and dedicated it to the Holy 
Trinity. But the original name, and that which it 
still retains, is Christ Church. The greater part of 
the fabric was again reduced to ashes in 1174. In 
this year Henry the Second performed penance for 
the murder of Thomas ^ Becket. Hastening to Can- 
terbury for this purpose, the king bared his shoulders 
to the lashes which the monks inflicted upon him at 
Becket*s shrine. 

No time was lost in restoring the Cathedral after 
the fire. Measures were adopted in the same year 
(1 174) for rebuilding it, on a scale of unusual gran- 
deur and ' beauty. Architects, both English and 
French, were assembled; and William of Sens, a 
man of genius and experience, was selected for the 
undertaking. During the fifth year of his labours, 
while he was preparing his machines for turning a 
great arch, he fell from a height of fifty feet, and was 
so much injured as to be compelled to give up his 
work, and retire home to France. The work then 
passed into the hands of an Englishman, who applied 
himself indefatigably to the task. A few of the old 
massive pillars of Lanlranc's Cathedral were retained j 
but the greater part was rebuilt with stone brought 
from Caen, as were the altars and chapels, to which 
the remains of the buried archbishops were conveyed 
to be reinterred — ^the body of St. Thomas, as he was 
styled (Thomas k Becket), alone routinued untouched 
in the cr3rpl; which runs beneath the edifice, till a 
magnificent chapel w^ finished for him, and prepa- 
rations made for tranisferriug him lu full state. The 
removal accordingly took place in 1220, and the 
body was deposited in the chapel of the Holy Trinity, 
where it remained until the time of Henry the Eighth, 
who ordered the bones to be burnt, and the ashes 
dispersed in the air, declaring Becket to have been 
" a stubborn rebel, and a traitor to his prince.*' 

Man} of the succeeding archbishops were consi- 



derable beneftBtctors to tbe Cathedral j among whom 
may be mentioned William Courtenay, who died in 
1396, and Henry Chicheley, in 1443. 

The form of this interesting Cathedral is that of a 
double cross, with a tower rising from the intersection 
of the nave and west transept, and two other towers 
at the west end. The east end is rounded. The 
great tower, rising to a considerable height, is one of 
the most perfect specimens of the pointed style of 
architecture in this country. The remainder of the 
exterior exhibits specimens of various styles ^ but 
great ingenuity and skill are displayed in the con- 
struction of the different parts. The whole length of 
the interior, from east to west, is 5 14 feet ; the extent 
of the east transept, from north to south, 154 feet ; of 
the west transept, 124 feet ; the breadth of the nave 
and its aisles, 71 feet; height of the choir, 71 feet; 
of the nave, 80 feet; extreme height of the great 
tower, 235 feet; of the south-west tower, 130 feet; 
of the north-west tower, 100 feet. The principal en- 
trance is by the south porch. From this approach, 
the view of the vaulted roof is extremely fine ; but 
the grand perspective, of nearly the whole length from 
east to west, produces the effect of surprise as well 
as of pleasure. It is by thus taking in the whole 
area of such a structure, that the impressions of awe 
and solemnity are produced on the mind, while the 
parts which help to compose it claim a separate 
regard, and excite different feelings. The painted 
windows, for instance, the finely-carved stalls, the 
lavish ornaments of fretwork, and a multitude of 
florid decorations, in which the ancient mechanics dis- 
played their dexterity, raise the admiration of the 
beholder ; but it is ^at sort of wonder occasioned 
by execution in music, where excellence consists in 
the prooft of extraordinary labour. 

The nave has an aisle on each side, from which it 
is separated by eight colmnns, besides the enormous 
pilhffs which support the great tower. The choir is 
entered from the nave by a beautiful stone screen, 
which is said to have been erected early in the four- 
teenth century, and which contains some curious 
statues of sovereigns in niches, particularly one, sup- 
posed to represent Ethelbert, holding the model of a 
Saxon church. Over this screen, till very lately, was 
the organ ; but in the course of the repairs recently 
made, it has been removed to the south side, and 
placed out of sight. The organ-works conununicate 
by pipes with the keys below, where the organist sits, 
beldnd the choristers. The altar-screen is a modem 
erection, very beautiftd, but perhaps not quite in har- 
mony with the rest of the choir. Tlie side- walls of th«^ 
choir-aisles bear the Norman features of low semi- 
circular arches, rising from short, thick columns, with 
heavy capitals, reminding the spectator of Lanfiranc's 
Cathedral. A flight of steps communicates with an 
end of each of these aisles, and with a semicircular 
aisle surrounding the Chapel of the Holy Trinity, in 
the centre of which formerly stood the gorgeous 
shrine of Becket. The pavement round the spot 
where the shrine was placed, still bears traces of the 
veneration in which he was held, in the hollows of 
the stones, worn on every side, by the knees of 
pilgrims who crowded thither from aU parts of Chris- 
tendom to pay their devotions, and enrich the church 
with their gifts. " It was computed," says Hume, 
" that, in one year, above a hundred thousand pil- 
grims arrived in Canterbury, and paid their devotions 
at his tomb." '' The church," 6ajs Lambard, " be- 
came so rich in jewels and ornaments, that it might 
compare with Midas or Croesus ; and so famous and 
renowned, (every pillar resounding St. Thomas, his 
miracles, prayers, and pardons,) ^lat now the name 
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of Christ was clean forgotten, and the place was com- 
monly called St. Thomases Church of Canterbury.*' 
Henry the Eighth, dissolving, the priory of Christ 
Church, (then attached to the Cathedral,) ordered 
the shrine of Becket to be despoiled of its treasures. 
These treasures, consisting of gold and precious stones, 
filled two great chests, and were of such weight that 
six or seven strong men were just able to carry them 
out of the church. The norUi division of the west 
transept is called the Martyrdom, being the part 
where Becket fell beneath the blows of his murderers; 
and here, before the Reformation, was a small altar 
of wood, on which was placed the point of one of the 
swords, broken off in the commission of the murder. 
Out of a part of this pavement a piece of stone has 
been cut, said to have been sprinkled with Becket*s 
brains. 

The great north window of the west transept 
contains some beautiful stained glass -, but it suffered 
dreadfully, in common with the whole cathedral, 
during the shameful frenzy of the civil wars, in the 
seventeenth century. A puritan who signalized 
himself in the business of mutilation, while he was 
breaking this window, in which was a rich painting 
of Becket, of the full size, boasted '^ that he was doing 
the work of the Lord in rattling down proud Becket*s 
glassy bones.'* 

The east transept contains a beautiful circular 
window, with representations of the four greater 
prophets, &c. Parts of this transept, being of Nor- 
man architecture, are most probably a portion of 
Lanfranc*s fabric 

There is a Chapel of the Virgin Mary, famous for 
its east window, and tastefiilly-deoorated roof; a 
Chapel of St. Midiael, which omtains the tomb of 
Margaret Holland and her two illustrious husbands, 
as well as other memorials of the mighty dead. In 
the circular building called Becket's crown, which ter- 
minates the eastern extremity of the Cathedral, and 
which has never been completed, is the ancient stone 
chair in which the archbishopa of Canterbury are en- 
throned. In the north aisle of the choir, are striking 
monuments of Archbishops Bonrchier and Chicheley. 
The recumbent figure of the latter is admirable. The 
slab on which he reposes is arched beneath ; and in 
the open part is a faithful sculpture of a human being 
in a winding sheet, as if sinking in death, by an en- 
tire decay of the frame, each bone appearing ready 
to protrude through the thin covering. 

Under the arches, which encircle &e chapel of the 
Holy Trinity, is the monument of Henry the Fourth 
and his Queen, and that of the valiant and exemplary 
Edward the Black Prince, which is one of the most 
interestmg objects in the cathedral. On the tomb lies 
his whole-length brass figure, in armour ; his head 
encircled with a coronet, which was once enriched 
with gems. Shields of arms appear in the several 
compartments round the tomb, with the three ostrich 
feathers, the device of the Prince of Wales. An 
elegant canopy sunnounts the tomb, upon which 
are placed the Prince's helmet, tabard, or coat of 
arms, gauntlets, &c. His sword and tai^;et, for- 
merly among these trophies, are said to have been 
taken away in the time of the civil wars. 

The north-western tower, which was, perhaps, 
among the oldest portions of the cathedral, has been 
lately taken down, in consequence of its dilapidated 
state. The foundation-stone of a new tower, to be 
raised in its place, was laid ir September last ; and 
the Dean and Chapter were empowered last year, by 
Act of Parliament, to borrow 25,000/., for the cost 
of its erecticHL • 



DAVID HUME AND HIS MOTHER. 

HvME, the historian, received a relig^ious education 
from his mother, and, early in life, was the subject 
of strong and hopeful relfgious imjnessions ; but, as 
he approached manhood, tiiey were effaced, and con- 
firmed infidelity succeeded. Maternal partiality, how- 
ever alarmed at first, came at length to look with 
less and less pain upon this declension, and filial love 
and reverence seem to have been absorbed in the pride 
of philosophical scepticism ; for Hume now applied 
himself with unwearied, and, unhappily, with successful 
efforts, to sap the foundation of his mother's faith. 
Having «ucceeded in this dreadful work, he went 
abroad into foreign countries ; and as he was returning, 
an express met him in London, with a letter from his 
mother, informing him that she was in a deep decline, 
and could not long survive ; she said she found herself 
without any support in her distress ; that he had taken 
away that source of ccmifort upon which, in all cases 
of affliction, she used to rely, and that she now found 
her mind sinking into despair: she did not doubt that 
her son would afford her some substitute for her reli- 
gion ; and she conjured him to hasten to her, or at 
least to send her a letter, containing such consolations 
as philosophy can afford to a dying mortaL Hume 
was overwhelmed with anguish on receiving this letter, 
and hastened to Scotland, travelling day and night ; 
but before he arrived his mother expired. 

No permanent impression seems, however, to have 
been made on his mind by this most trying event ; 
and whatever remorse he might have felt at the mo- 
ment, he soon relapsed into his wonted obduracy of 
heart— ^SiLLiMAN*8 TVavels m Englamd. A story 
like this requires no comment. Thus it is that false 
philosophy restores the sting to death, and gives 
again the victory to the grave ! 

DEATH. 

FaxxirD to tiie wretch, whom e^*ty friend forsakes, 
I woo thee. Death I-— Life and its joys 
I leave to those that prize them.— 
Hear me, O gracious God I — ^At thy good time 
Let Death approach ; I reck not — ^let him but come 
In genuine rorm, not with thy vengeance arm*d. 
Too much fbr man to bear. O rather lend 
Thy kindly aid to mitigate his stroke. 
And at that hour when all ashast I stand 
(A trembling candidate for thv compassion) 
On this world's brink, and Iook into the next ; 
When-my soul, starting ftom the dark unknown. 
Casts back a wishfdl look, and fondly dinffs 
To her frail prop, unwilling to be wrendi a 
From this fkir scene, fh>m all her customed joys 
And all the lovely relatives of life. 
Then shed thy comforts o*er me ; then put on 
The gentlest of thy looks. Let no dark crimes 
In afi their hideous forms then starting up 
Plant themselves round my eoueh in grim array, ' 
And stab my bleeding heart with two^dged torture. 
Sense of past guilt, and dread of future woe. 
Far be the ffhastiy crew I and in their stead 
Let cheerfiu Memory from her purest cells 
Lead fortii a goodly train of virtues fair, 
Cherished in earliest youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. 
And pouring o*er my wounds the heavenly balm 
Of conscious innocence.-— But chiefly Thou, 
Whom soft-eyed Pity once led down from hea^ en 
To bleed for man, to teach him how to live. 
And oh t stall harder lesson I how to die. 
Disdain not Thou to smooth the resUess bed 
Of sickness and of pain. — Forgive the tear 
That feeble Nature drops, calm all her fears. 
Wake all her hopes, uid animate har fUth, 
Till my lapt soul, antioipattng heaven. 
Bursts from the thaldrom of incumbering clay, 
And, on the Wing of Eestacv upborne. 
Springs into liberty, and lignt» and lite.— Bp. PoaTsus. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 
Few animals have attracted more attention from 
mankind than the Elephant. Formed, aa it were, 
for the service of man in warm climatea, it possesses 
every attribute that can render it useful. It is strong, 
active, and persevering ; gentle in disposition, social 
in manners, and so docile and eagacioos as to be 
tnuoed to almost any service. Its form is avkward j 
the head large, the eyes small, the ears broad and 
pendant, the body thick j the back much arched j 
and the leg^i clumsy and shapeless. The skin is 
generally of a deep brown, approaching to black. 
When first bom, the animal is about three feet high ; 
it continues to grow till it is sixteen or eighteen years 
of age, and is said to live to the age of one hundred 
years and upwards. The tusks are not visible in the 
young animals, bat at full growth they project, in 
some instances, seven or eight feeL The general 
height of the Elephant is nine or ten feet, and it has 
been known to attain to fifteen feet. It feeds on 
ve^tables, the young shoots of tree^, grain, and fruit. 

The intelligence, the strength, and the docility of 
" the half- reasoning Elephant," have been, from the 
earliest ages, the surprise and admiration of all who 
have paid the least attention to these subjects. Vo- 
lumes might be filled with well- authenticated facts in 
illostration of these qualities. The wonderful facility 
with which the elephant can apply his trunk to all 
the porposea of a hand, is one great reason of his 
Btqieriority. " Not only," says Buffon," does he posses* 
the power of moving it, but he can bend it, shorten it, 
lengthen it, bend it back, and turn it in every direc- 
tion j the extremity of this trunk is furnished with a 
rim, lengthened in front into the form of a finger, 
and it is by this means that he is able to perform all 
that we do with our fingers ; he can pick np the 
smallest piece of ntoney, gather flowers one by one, 
untie knots, and open and shut doors, turning the 
keys and forcing badt the bolts. 

Every being in nature has its real and its relative 
value ; and, to deal justly with the elephant in this 
regard, we ntust at least allow him the intelligence of 
the beaver, the cunning of the ape, and the affection 
of the Aog, and to these we must add his peculiar 
and singular advantages of strength, size, and dura- 
tion of life. We must not forget his arms or means 
of defence, with which he is able to vanquish the 
lion ; we have but to describe him in motion, the 
earth shakes beneath him; with his trunk he tears 
up trees; by the pressure of his body he effects a 
breach in a wallj terrible by his strength, he is even 



invincible by the mere resistance of his wei^t, and 
the thickness of the skin that covers him. On bis 
back he can carry a tower armed for battle, and con- 
taining many men; by his own single exertions, he 
moves machines, and transports burdens, which six 
horses would be unable to drag ; to this prodigious 
power he adds, courage, prudence, coolness, and the 
most perfect obedience ; in his anger he never foigeta 
hie friends, but only attacks those who have injived 
him. He remembers acts of kindness m long ■> 
injuries." 

To illustrate in some manner the wonderful instinct 
of this stupendous creature, we have extracted the fol- 
lowing anecdote, frouL Orifitths's edition of CrviXH'c 
Animal Kingdom. The circumstance occnrred at the 
siege of Bhurtpore, in 1805. " At one of the welld 
near the camp, from which the army fetched water, 
two elephant-drivers, each with his el^tant, the 
one remarkably large and strong, the other compara- 
tively small and weak, were at &e well together; the 
smaU elephant had been provided by its master with 
a bucket for the occasion, which he carried at the 
end of his trunk ; bnt the la^er animal being desti' 
tute of this necessary vessel, either of his own accord, 
or by desire of his keeper, seized the bucket, and 
easily wrested it away from his less-powerfnl fellov- 
servant; the latter was too sensible of his inferiority, 
openly to resent the insult, though it was obvious 
that he felt it; bnt great squabbling and abuK 
ensned between the keepers ; At length the weaker 
animal, watching the opportunity, when the otlMT 
was standing wi^ his side to the well, retired hack- 
ward a few paces, in a quiet unsuspicions manner, 
and then rushing forward with all his might, drove 
hta head against the side of the other, and fairly 
pushed him into the well. 

" As the snrface of the water was nearly twenty 
feet below the common level, there did not appear 
to be any means that conld be adopted to get the 
animal oat by main force, at least without injuring 

" There were many feet of water below the elephant, 
who floated with ease on its surface, and experiencing 
considerable pleasure from his cool retreat, evinced 
but little inclination to exert what means he might 
possess in himself of escape. A vast number of nis- 
cines had been employed by the army during the 
siege; and at length it occurred to the elephant- 
keeper that a enflicient number of these (which may 
be compared to bundles of wood) might be lowered 
into the well to make a pile, which might be raised to 
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the top, if the animal coold be inatmcted ss to the 
Decessary meaoR of laying them ia regular ancces 
under his feet ; the keeper had to teach the elephant 
this lesson, which hj means of that extraordinary 
ascendancy these men attain, he was soon enabled 
to do, and the elephant began quickly to place each 
fascine as it was lowered to him, eaccessively under 
him, until in a little time he was enabled to stand 
upon themj by this time, howerer, the cunning brute, 
enjoying the coot pleasnre of his situatioa, after the 
heat and partial privation of water to which he had 
been lately exposed, was unwilling to work any 
longn-, and all the threats of his keeper could not 
Induce him to place another fascine. The man then 
opposed cunning to cunning, and began to caress and 
praise the elephant, and what he co^d not effect by 
threats, he was enabled to do by the repeated promise 
of plenty of rack. Incited by this, the animal again 
went to work, and raised himself considerably higher, 
nntil, by a partial removal of the masonry at the top 
of the wall, he was enabled to step out ." 



Whbk the Harqueaa of Hastinn was GoremotGenenlof 
India, lie appointed Mr. Ciawrurd Envoy to tlie Kin^ of 
Siam, and Cochin China. This gendeinan has published 
a most JnteiMtin^ account of his million, from which we 
extract the IbUowmgeurioaa picture of one of the entertain' 
menu ptovided fbr hia amusement in CocliiD Cliina. It 

ELEPHAI4T AND TIGER FIGHT. 

The T^er was first exhibited in frcmt of the hall, 
and was drivoi to the spot on a hindle. A great 
conconrse of people bad assembled to witness the 
exhibHioQ. Tlte tiger was secured to a stake, by a 
rope fastened round his loins, about thirty ywds 
long. The mouth of the unfortanate animal was 
sewed up, and his ntuls pulled out. He was of a 
large size, and extremely active. No less than forty- 
six Elephants, all males of great size, were seen 
drawn out in line. One at a time was brought to 
attack the Tiger. The 6rst Elephant advanced, to 
all appearance, with a great show of coursf^, and 
we thought, from his determined look, that he would 
have despatched his antagonist ia an instant. At the 
first effort he, with little apparent difficulty, raised the 
Hger on his tusks, and threw him to a distance of at 
leut twenty feet. Notwithstanding, the Tiger rallied, 
and sprang upon the Elephant's trunk and head, 
making his way up to the very neck, where the 



keeper sat Tile Elephant took alarm, wheeled 
round, and ran off, pursued by the Tiger as far as 
the rope would permit him. The fugitive, althoogh 
not hurt, roared most piteously, and no effort could 
bring him back to the charge. A little aft«r this, we 
saw a man brought up to the Governor, bound with 
cords, and dragged into his presence by two officers. 
This was the conductor of the recreant Elephant ; 
one hundred atrokes of the bamboo were or^red to 
be inflicted on him upon the spot j for which porpose 
he was thrown on his face upon the ground, md 
secured by a man sitting astride on his neek and 
shoulders (a common punishment amongst the 
Cliinese) ; a succession o£ executioners inflicted the ~ 
punishment : when it was over, two men carried off 
the sufferer by the head and heels, apparently quite 
insensible. While this outrage was perpetrating, 
the Governor coolly viewed the combat of the Tiger 
and Elephant, as if nothing else particular ^d 
been going forward. Ten or twelve Elephants were 
brought up in succession to attack the Tiger, which 
was killed at last merely by the astonishmg ftlls he 
received, when tossed off the tusks of the Elephants. 

The prodigious strength of the Elephants was far 
beyond any thing which I could have supposed. 
Some of them tossed the Tiger to a distance of at 
least thirty feet, after he was nearly lifeless and could 
offer no resistance. We could not reflect without 
horror, that these were the same Elephants which 
have, for many years, executed the sentence of the' 
law upon the many male&ctors condemned to die. 
Upon these occasions, a mngle toss, such as I have 
described, is snfGdent to occasion death. 

After the Tiger-fight we had a mock battle, the in- 
tention ot which was to represent elephants cliarging 
an entrenchment. A sort of ehevmui-de'friK was 
erected, to the extent of forty or fifty yards, made 
of very frail materials. Upon this was placed a 
quantity of very dry grass, while a show was made 
of defending it by a number of spearmen behind. 
As soon as the grass was set on fire, a quantity of 
squibs and cracken were let off, flags were waved in 
great numbers, drums beat, and a piece of artillery 
began to play. The eleplumts were now encoun^;ed 
to chai^ ; but they displayed their nsnsl timidity, 
and it was not until the fire was neariy extinguished, 
and the materials of the chet»au-de-fHge almost con- 
sumed, that a few of the boldest could be forced to 
pass through. M A. B. 
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ANCIENT MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Amono the innumerable advantages derived to 
society from the advance of civilization^ none stand 
more prominent than those arising from the improved 
view which is taken of the mutual duties and require- 
ments of the marriage state. It is but lately, how- 
ever, comparatively speaking, that women have been 
considered in their true and proper character of 
partners, and have ceased to be regarded in the 
degrading light of personal property. In ancient 
times the custom i^ppears almost universaUy to have 
prevailed, of purchasing the bride at her father s or 
Iriends' hands, without allowing her inclinations to 
have the least weight in the disposal of her person, 
and, indeed, in some countries, Turkey and Persia 
for instance, this custom remains in foroe to the 
present day. 

It is impossible to .ascertain, with any precisian, 
the period at which the custom actually commenced, 
of purchasing the wife $ it is undoubtedly of very 
ancient date, since it is mentioned in the very ear- 
liest records of the world, being frequently alluded 
to by Moses in the Pentateuch. That it was the 
practice for some centuries before the time of the 
Jewish legislator, is evidenced by the voluntary ser- 
vitude of Jacob to the father of his wives, Leah and 
Rachel, and by the suit of the Prince of Shalem for 
Dinah, the sister of the twelve patriarchs, who says, 
^ Ask me never so much dowry and gift, and I will 
give according as ye shall say unto me, but give me the 
damsel to wi£." It i^[>pear8 also, from other passages 
in the Bible, that there was a Jewish law, which 
fixed a certain sum as the price to be paid to the 
parents by the purchaser of their daughter. 

The historian, Herodotus, who flourished about 
450 years before the Christian era, mentions this 
custom as having formerly obtained among the in- 
habitants of Babylon and its dependent villages. 
His description of the proceedings on such occa- 
sions is curious, and somewhat entertaining. 

Once a year all the young marriageable women 
were collected together in a certaia spot, and sur- 
rounded by the bachelors of all classes, whose incli- 
nations prompted them to become candidates for the 
marriage state. An auctioneer then put them up 
severally for sale, beginning with those of the hand- 
somest and most agreeable person : for these there 
was always great competition between the most 
wealthy of the bidders, and thus a considerable sum 
of money was collected. When all those of the 
assembled maidens who had any pretensions to 
beauty were disposed of, the mode of sale was re- 
versed, and a dowry given with those whose want of 
personal attraction rendered their disposal a matter 
of greater difficulty, the sum always varying in pro- 
portion to the plainness of the damsel. Thus all the 
young women were certain of meeting with a part- 
ner ', for even if there existed any absolute deformity, 
the irresistible charm of a weighty dower soon ob- 
tained for her a husband from among those who, 
either from avarice or want of taste, were willing to 
overlook the fleeting advantage of possessing a hand- 
some wife, for the sake of the more substantial 
benefits which were to be gained by espousing an 
ugly one. Such was once the custom among the 
Persians, and some of our fair conntrjrwomen will 
perhaps be inclmed to entertain but a very poor 
opinion of the old histoiian^s Judgment and gal- 
lantry, when they are told that it was considered by 
him as the most admirable and excellent institution 
which he had met with in the history of any nation. 

That the custom of purchasing the bride was 
adopted by our Saxon ancestors, is demonstrable 



from some of their laws still preserved : hi one of 
these we find it enacted, " that he who would take a 
wife, shall give three hundred pence to her parents.** 
It is also ascertained^ by reference to the Salic law^ 
to have existed among the French } and though, in 
some instances, it is by no means dear, whether 
simple earnest-money, or actual purdiase, be in- 
tended, yet, in all thie ancient rituids, which contain 
the marriage-ceremony in use on the continent, some 
Elusion is made to the custom of giving money. At 
&ae time, coins called " betrotUng tokens" were 
struck off in France, expressly for this purpose. 

In our own country, the ancient marriage-cere- 
mony certainly recognised the practice of offering 
some coin ; for we find, in an ancient manuscript of 
the Salisbury Missal, that the man is enjoin^ to 
say, '' wyth this r3nage y the wedde^ and ^ys gold 
and selvir the geve, and vrith my bodi y the w<m** 
shippe, and with all my woridith catel y the honoure ;*' 
in the printed copies it is, " with thys ryng I the 
wedde, and thys gold and silver I the geve, and with 
al my worldly catel I the endowe ;** previously to 
which the Rubric says, " let the man put upon the 
book some silver or gold, and a ring." Tbe ser- 
vicerbooks of York and Hereford have the same ex- 
pression, and it continued till the time of Edward VI. 
but was abolished in his second Cammam Prayer 
Book. Leobard, the celebrated Saint of Tours, in 
the sixth century, being persuaded in his youth to 
marry, gave his betrothed a ring, a kiss, and a pair 
c^ shoes. This ceremony has been explained, very 
much to the dishonour of the ladies, as referring to 
the absolute servitude of the party, who, in this in- 
stance, was symbolically tied, to use a vulgar, but 
expressive phrase, *' neck and heels." 

It was formerly, also, the cu8f4)m to place some 
sort of crown on ^e bride and bridegproom, and in 
the service used on this occasion, the marriage of 
Cana is mentioned several times, which will, per- 
haps, account for all the ancient paintings and 
representations of that circumstance, exhibiting the 
parties crowned. Bigamy, or even a second mar- 
riage, seems to have been considered as disgraceful ; 
and, in an ancient coUection of various cases of 
penance, persons who entered on a second marriage, 
were enjoined to fast thirty-three weeks. In France, 
also, it was the practice to molest a woman who 
married a second husband, with a morning serenade 
of pots and kettles; this salutation was caUed a 
'* charivari" A similar concert of " rough music" 
is performed in many parts of England at the pre- 
sent day, when the village urchins discover that a 
husband has forgotten his vow of cherishing his 
wife, and has adopted the more ungallant habit of 
chastising her. R. H. F. 

It is of the greatest importance that we should resist the 
temptadoD, irequently so strong, of annexing a familiar, 
facetious, or irreverent idea to a seriptuial usage, a scrip- 
tural expression, a scripture text, or a scripture name. 
Nor should we hold ourselves guiltless, though we may 
have been misled by mere neglisence, or want of refiection. 
Every person of good taste will avoid reading a parody or 
a travestie of a beautifld poem, because the recollection df 
the de^praded likeness will alwajrs obtrude itself upon our 
memories, when we wish to derive pleasure from the con- 
templation of the elegance of &e original. But how much 
more urgent is the du^ by which we are bound to keep 
the pages of Uie Bible clear of any impression tending te 
dimmish the blessing of habitual respect and reverence to 
wards our Maker s law.— Paloravx. 

Happy is he who is engaged in controversy with his otvu 
passions, and comes off superior ; who makes it his endea- 
vour, that his follies and weaknesses may die before him, 
and who daily meditates on mortality and immortalitv.— 

JORTIlf. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF INSECTS. 

" Each crawling insect holds a rank 

Important in the place of Him who framed 
This scale of beings ; holds a rank, which lo9l« 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature's self would roe." SnLLiNOFi.BBr. 

Peoplb in general are too apt to look upon insects 
as being not merely nseless, but positivdy noxious 
creatures, regarding them in no other light than that 
of blights, pests, and scourges of the human race. 
This is a great error ; for Nature has made nothing 
in vain, aU her works being designed for some wise 
end. True it is, that many insects commit consider- 
able depredations in the garden, the orchard, and 
the field, by devouring our fruit, trees, and vege- 
tables. But even these, which we are accustomed 
to consider as injurious creatures, no doubt, fulfil, 
in their turn, some important purpose in the eco- 
nomy of nature ; such as, for example, (to mention 
only one case out of many,) affording a supply of 
food for birds, as well as for a variety of other animals. 
It is, therefore, not a little presumptuous, and it 
savours, too, of impiety, to find fault with the works 
of the Creator, and to assert confidently that this or 
that plant or animal is of no use, just because its 
use may be unknown to «8. Ignorant, however, as 
we are, even the wisest among us, of many of 
Nature*s secrets, and of the designs of Providence, 
we yet may, in many cases, perceive plainly enough, 
the important services performed by insects, if only 
we will be at the pains to attend a little to their 
habits, and investigate their natural history. There 
is one little insect, a minute four-winged fly, which 
may be selected as an apt illustration of the truth of 
this position. This insect was classed by Linnjbus 
in the mimerons genus Ichneumon, and distinguished 
by the appropriate specific name of glomeratus. 
But modem entomologists have found it necessary 
to make many subdivisions, and accordingly have 
changed the name of the fiy to Microgaster glomeratus. 
To some ears these may appear very hard- sounding 
words ; it may not be amiss, therefore, to state, that 
Microgaster is a name compounded of two Greek 
words; and it has been applied to the insect in ques- 
tion, m reference to the smallness of the lower part 
of the body; the term glomeratus has been given, on 
account of the pup^e or chrysalides of the fiy being 
usually found grouped together in clusters. 

The most inattentive observer can hardly fail of 
being acquainted wiUi greenish and black-mottled 
caterpillars which devour our cabbagesy and which 
change in due time to the large garden white butter- 
flies, so common every where from the month of May 
to the end of summer. These caterpillars and but- 
terflies would soon increase to an enormous extent, 
were it not for tiiat ** law which causes one thing to 
prey upon another, in order that nothing may become 
too abundant/* Our Microgaster affords an admirable 
example of this law, and its natural history is as 
follows. The female fly deposits her eggs, to the 
number sometimes of near thirty, or more, within 
the body of the cabbage-caterpillar, by means of her 
ovipositor, that is, an instrument, somewhat of the 
nature of a sting, with which she is supplied for this 
very purspose. The eggs, when hatched, become 
grubs, which feed on the internal parts of the cater- 
pillar; but, guided by a wonderful instinct, avoid 
devouring the vital porta; for, strange to say, the 
caterpillar continues all the while to eat and grow as 
usual, and to all appearance just as if nothing had 
happened to it, until it has arrived at its full size, 
and the time has come for it to undergo its trans- 
formation ; but then, instead of changing to a cbry- 
«Hlis, as in the ordinary comrse it would do, it pro- 



duces, in lieu of it, a duster of small oval bodies, 
of a fine silken texture, and a bright lemon-colour, 
which are, in fact, the pupa of the Microgaster, and 
soon change to a number of the winged insects. 
The flies go forth, and commence the wsame round 
of operations on other individuals of the cabbage- 
caterpillars, and thus brood after brood is produced 
during the season. Wherever the cabbage-cater- 
pillars abound, and few gardens are free from them, 
any body, who chooses to be at the trouble of search- 
ing, may readily find in the summer, and still more 
in itke autumn, the yellow silken clusters of pupa, 
already described, sticking against the pales, walls, 
&c., and, in general, adhering to the shriveled skin 
or dead remains of the caterpillar, from which they 
have come forth. 

Now, in order to give some idea of the extent to 
which the destruction of the cabbage-butterfly is 
effected by the Microgaster, the following experiment 
may be mentioned. Towards the end of June, a 
brood of the caterpillars of the large white butterfly, 
amounting in number to twenty-four, was found 
feeding in company on the cabbages in a garden ; 
they were placed in confinement, and, being nearly 
full grown, they soon commenced preparing for their 
transformations. By the 1st of July, nine out of tho 
twenty-four had turned to the chrysalis state, and the 
remaining fifteen produced the silken clusters of pupa 
of this fly; thus, nine caterpillars only out of tWenty- 
foiu* came to maturity, as butterflies, the remaining 
fifteen (that is nearly two-thirds,) were destroyed by 
the fly. Now, if the present instance may be taken as a 
fair average example of what usually occurs, and there 
seems no reason why it may not, we should have had 
in that same season, were it not for the ravines com- 
mitted by the Microgaster, almost two-thirds more of 
this already very abundant butterfly than we then had. 
In the course of a few seasons, supposing no other 
** preventive check*' to have come into operation, the 
cabbage-butterflies would increase in a kind of geo- 
metrical proportion; our gardens would soon be 
absolutely devoured and laid waste by the caterpillars, 
and it would scarcely be possible to walk abroad 
without being almost smothered by the winged in- 
sects. So greatly are we indebted to this apparently 
contemptible little parasite, (whose operations are 
unheeded by all but naturalists, and of whose very 
existence people in general are perhaps scarcely 
aware,) for keeping down the increase of an insect, 
which would otherwise become a serious and alarm- 
ing evil ! The large and continuous supply of the 
Microgaster, which is produced by myriads through- 
out the summer and autumn, (that is, just so long 
as its services are required,) is one of those wise and 
beneficent provisions of the Great Creator, which 
needs only to be known, in order to excite our ad- 
miration. 

It may not be out of place here to meption, that 
most, if not all, Lepidopterous insects, (that is, but- 
terflies and moths,) as well as some others, are sub- 
ject, more or less, to be preyed upon while in the 
larva, or caterpillar state, by parasites of a some- 
what similar nature to the one above described. And 
hence, probably, it is, that the name of Ichneumon 
was, by the older naturalists, originally appropriated 
to them ; they bear a sort of analogy to the littlt 
quadruped of the same name ; in other words, the> 
perform in one department of nature the same kind 
of office, by destroying and checking the super- 
abundant increase of insects, that the quadruped 
does in another, by destroying the crocodiles' eggs 
and the venomous serpents, &c., which abound in 
the hot countries of which it is an inhabitant. — B 
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ANECDOTE OF THE LATE LORD EXMOUTH. 

Air example of his noble feeling was shown on the 26th of 
January 1796, when, by his great personal exertions, he 
preserved the crew and passengers of the Dutton transnort, 
which, crowded with troops and their families, proceeding 
on the expedition to the West Indies, was driven on the 
rocks ander the citadel at Plymouth. The account of this 
act of benevolence is given in his own words, when Captain 
Edward Pellew, in a private letter to a friend. 

" Why do you ask me to relate the Wreck of the Button f 
Susan (Lady Exmouth) and I were driving to a dinner- 
party at Plymouth, when we saw crowds running to the 
Hoe ; and learning it was a wreck, I left the carriage to 
take her on, and joined the crowd. I saw the loss of the 
whole five or six hundred was mevitable, without somebody 
to direct them ; for the last officer was pulled on shore as I 
reached the surf. I urged their return, which was refused ; 
upon which I made the rope fast to myself, and was haided 
throuffh the surf on board, established order, and cUd not 
leave her until every soul was saved but the boatswain, who 
would not go before me. I got safe, and so did he, and the 
ship went all to pieces; but I was laid in bed for a week by 
getting under the mainmast (which had fallen towards the 
shore) ; and my back was cured hy Lord Spencer s having 
conyeyed to me by letter His Majesty's intention to dub 
me a baronet. No more have I to say, except that I felt 
more pleasure in giving to a mother s arms a dear little 
infiuit only three weeks old, than I ever felt in my life : 
and both were saved. The struggle she had to intrust me 
with the bantling was a scene I cannot describe; nor need 
you, and consequently you will never let this be visible.'* 

It \a added by the writer of the memoir, '* This ii^unc- 
tion has been scrupulously observed, until now that the 
seal of secrecy is removed by his death."— CJitttocf Service 
JoumaL 



THE MARINERS' HYMN. 

To Grod above, from all below. 

Let hymns of praise ascend ; 
Whose blessings unexhausted flow. 

Whose mercy knows no end. 

Who o'er the waves, fh>m shore to shore. 

The gifts of commerce bear. 
The wonders of the deep explore. 

And own that (Sod is there. 

By these his works are seen ; his ways 

By these are understood : 
He speaks the word ; the storm obeys. 

And rising lifts the flood. 

Now high as heav'n the bark ascends. 

Now seeks the depth below : 
Each heart beneath the terror bends. 

And melts with inward woe. 

Distressed, to Ood they make their pray'r ; 

Obedient to his will. 
The storms that raged their rage forbear. 

The seas that roar'd are still. 

£!ach grief, each fear, at once resign d. 

They see their labour o'er ; 
Then, led bv Him, their haven find. 

And touch the vrish'd-for shore. 

Merrick. 1765. 

Trky that deny a Grod, destroy man's nobility ; for cer- 
tainly man is of kin to the beasts by his body, and if he be 
not of kin to God by his spirit, he is a base and ignoble 
creature. It destroys, likewise, magnanimity, and the 
raising of human nature; for take an example of a dog, 
and mark what a generosity and courage he will put on, 
when he finds himself maintained by a man, who to him 
is instead of a god, or better nature ; which courage is 
manifestly such as that creature, without ^at confidence 
of a better nature than his own, could never attain. So 
man, when he resteth and assureth himself upon Divine 
protection and fiivour, gathereth a force and faith, which 
human nature in itself could not obtain : therefore, as 
atheism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it de- 
priveth human nature of the means to exalt itself above 
iiuman firailty.— Lord Bacon. 



ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL 

MONDAY, Ifith. 
Ea8ter Tbhm begim. 

1776 Died, at his vicarage of Shtplakes, the Rev, Jam$$ Oraxmgeft 
author of the Biographical History of England, 

TUESDAY, leih. 

1746 The battle of CQ>xMieii, which crushed the last attempt of tlia 
Hou5e of Stuart to recover the throne of these kinsdonMi. 

1827 Died, at upwards of eighty years of age, Henry Ftueli, Pro- 
feaor of Painting in the Royal Academy. 
WEDNESDAY, 17th. 

CiiMBRiDOE and Oxford Terms b^n. 

1355 Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, condemned to death and 
executed, for a plot against the nobles. 

1446 The sea broke through the Dykes at Dordrecht, in Holland, 
by which disaster more than 100,000 human beings peri&iied, 
besides cattle to an incalculable amount. 

1668 Died Sir William Davenant, who succeeded Ben Jonson as 
Poet Laureat. He was di8tin|(uished also for his loyalty to 
Kinn Charles I. and II. ; dunng the Commonwealth he was 
imprisoned, and, but for the intercession of Milton, would 
have suffered death. 

1761 Expired, in the ekhtv-fifth year of his age, Dr. Ber^amin 
Hottdly, Bishop of Winchester. 

1790 Died, at Philadelphia, in the United Stales of America, Dr. 
Bn^amin Franklin, aged eighty-four. The account he has 
himself written of his ufe, holds out a striking example ot 
talenti, industry, economy, and integrity, raising a man from 
the humblest occupations, gradually but surely, to eminence 
and independence. 

THURSDAY, 18th. 

1506 The first stone of St. Peter's Church, at Rome, laid by Pope 
Julius II. 

1552 John Leland, the celebrated English antiquarian, died. 

1689 Died, in the Tower of London, the infamous and deservedly 
execrated Judge Jefferiee. 

FRIDAY, 19th. 

St. Alphags. — St. Alphage appears to have been retained in the 

reformed calendar, more because he was an English Saint, than on 

account of anv thing peculiar in his life. He was bom of noble 

parentage, ana successively Abbot of Bath, Bishop of Winchester, 

and Archbishop of Canterbury. In the latter city he was taken 

prisoner by the Danes, A. D. 1011, and, after many months* painfiil 

imprisonment, was stoned to death by them on the spot where 

Greenwich Church stands. 

1390 Robert IL, King of Scotland, first sovereign of the House ot 
Stuart, died at the Castle of Dundonald, in Ayrshire, after 
a successful reign of nineteen years. 

1529 On this day several of the Electors and Princes of Germany, 
joined by the inhabitants of Strasburgh, Ulm, Nuremberg, 
Constantz, Heilbron, and seven other cities, published a 
Protestation against some decrees of the Diet, or Grand 
Council of the Germanic Empire, and Petitioned the Em- 
peror, Charles V., to have them revoked. From this pro- 
testation the members of the Reformed Church acquired the 
name of Protestants. 

1560 Died, Melancthmi, the celebrated pupil of Martin Luther, and 
his unwearied coac^ utor in the great labour of the Reformation. 

1689 Died, at Rome, Christinat Queen of Sweden, daughter of 
the great Gnstavus Adolphus, the champion of the Reforma- 
tion. This capricious woman abjured her religion, aHer she 
had abdicated ner crown voluntarily in 1654. 

1739 Died Dr. Saunderson, Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. Though deprived of his eyes at two jeavs of age by 
the confluent small-pox, he became, by self-instruction, the 
greatest mathematician of his time. He constructed machines 
for demonstrating mathematical problems, and formed an 
orrery, on which he me lectures to his pupib. 

1775 Skirmish between the British forces and the armed colonists, at 
a place cal!ed Lexington, near Boston, being the first action 
of^the American war. 

1804 On this day the blacks ef St. Domingo commenced a mas- 
sacre of the few white inhabitants who remained there, not- 
withstanding the evacuation of it by the French army. The 
massacre continued with the most wanton barbarity, and 
savage instanc«« of spoliation, till the 14th of May, when it 
ceased, merely because not a white was left to murder ; the 
number of victims amounted to 2500. 

SATURDAY, 20th. 
1534 EHxdbeth Aarton, commonly called the ''Holy Maid ot 
Kent," an impostor set up by some monks, to impede, by pre- 
tended miracles and prophecies, the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England, was executed at Tyburn, with several of 
her fellow-conspirators. 
1653 Cronnoell forcibly dissolved the Long Parliament 
1657 The Spanish fleet, consisting of sixteen ships, totally de- 
stroyed bv the renovnied Blake, under the walls of Santa 
Cruz, in the island of TenerifTe : an exploit at that time un- 
rivalled in the naval history of England. 
1792 The National Assembly of France declared war against the 
Emperor of Germany. 

SUNDAY, 2l8t. 
Second Sunday aftxr Eastxr. — In the year befoie the Christian 
aera, 753, the city of Rome was founded, and in the year 323 Alex- 
ander the Great oied. 

" LONDON: 
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NATIONAL STATUBfi. 

KINO CHARLES THB FIRST, BY LB tOtUR 
CHARING CROSS. 

In viewing the improvements which have been so 
extensively and judiciously made in various parts 
of Loudon, it is difficult for even those most conver- 
sant with the former streets and houses, to assign 
to them their respective sites : to say, here was the 
narrow part of the strand, where Exeter Change 
used to stand ; there you went up a court, at the 
end of which appeared a glimpse of the superb 
church of St. Martin : in this spot stood the old 
Golden Cross \ and still further on, Carlton House 
exhibited its grand front. 

What shall we say then, when we look into the 
ancient histories and maps of this great metropolis ? 
When we read of a fox-hunt in the parish of St. 
Gdes'*; find a meadow, named the Seven Acres , 
where Long Acre now stands ; Covent, or Convent, 
Garden, consisting of fields, hedges, and thatched 
houses ; and meet with a hermitage close to the vil- 
lage of Charing, at present the busy, and often 
crowded Charing Cross. It was here that Edward 
the First built a beautiful wooden cross, in honotir 
of his beloved Queen Eleanor ; this was afterwards 
removed for one of stone, which was destroyed 
during the time of the Reformation. 

On the same spot stands the splendid bronze 
statue of King Charles the First, which, since the 
additional opening lately made in the neighbourhood, 
is seen to uncommon advantage. It was cast in 1 633 > 
by Le Sceur, for the great Earl of Arundel, but was 
not erected (in its present state) till the year 1678, 
when it was placed on the pedestal, the latter being 
the work of Grinlin Gibbons. The Parliament, in 
the time of Cromwell, had ordered this statue to be 
sold and broken to pieces ; but John Rivers, the 
brazier, who purchased it, having more taste, or 
more loyalty than his masters, buried it uninjured, 
and showed them some fragments of brass in token 
of his obedience. An amusing anecdote is told re- 
specting this brazier : for the purpose, most likely, 
of better concealment, he cast a great nulnber of 
knife-handles, &c., which he sold as if made of the 
broken statue | they were bought with great eager- 
ness by the Royalists, through affection for their 
monarch, and by the commonwealth party as a mark 
of triumph over the murdered sovereign. 

Charles is admirably represented, the size of life, 
in armour, his head uncovered, and looking towards 
Whitehall. The figure of the horse is extremely 
q)irited, but has been thought by many too large 
and unwieldy. A common error prevails, which re- 
flects on the accuracy of the artist, that this horse 
is without a saddle-girth, but, on a close inspection, 
one may certainly be discovered. On the 14th of 
April, 1810, the sword, buckles, and straps, fell from 
this statue. The pedestal is seventeen feet high, orna- 
mented, and enclosed within a rail of iron-work. On 
the 29th of May, the anniversary of the restoration 
of Charles the Second, this statue is generally seen 
covered with boughs of oak. 

The National Statues of kings, and of distin- 
guished public characters, which are open to the 
view of every passing traveller in London, are 
worthy of more notice, generally speaking, than 
they receive. Some possess great interest from the 
histories connected with the originals, others from 
the excellent workmanship which they exhibit, and 
many on both these accounts. 

Having furnished the above notice of Le Soeur's 

* 8m Aidifdaf Umtta^m, Yol. i.| p. 149. 



Charles the First, we propose that it should fonm 
the first of a Series i intending to iatioduce into our 
columns the monumenttd figures of succeeding Kings 
of England^ and of other famous persons, who, 
during life, or after their death, have been esteemed 
worthy of such a memoriaL 



ON THE LOSS OF RELATIONS AND 

FRIENDS. 

Our friends were given us by God, who can raise 
up others j and their being taken away, one after 
another, is an awful admonition to us to prepare for 
our own approaching death, and to stand ready to 
relinquish every worldly possession and enjoyment, 
when that period shall arrive. 

But merely to bear with patient resignation the 
loss of friends, is not the whole of the fruit which 
our faith and trust in Grod ought to produce. We 
should " give thanks to God for every thing,*' even 
foi* that most afflictive dispensation of his Provi- 
dence, the death of relations and friends, " for this 
is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning us.*' 
We ought, with Ambrose, rather to rejoice that we 
had such a father or mother, such a husband or 
wife, such a son, daughter, or friend, than com- 
plain that we have lost them ; for the one was the 
free gift of God, the other the debt of nature. His 
granting us such a blessing was a gracious act of his 
bounty 5 His withdrawing it is but recalling His 
own. Ought Hre not, ililffefore, to praise Him for 
his goodness, and for the comfort thut we experienced 
whilst we enjoyed the blessing he tcmehsafed us ? — 

SHEPBEftD. 

INDUSTRY. 

Thsrb era many teachers who proftss to show the nearest 
way to excellence: and many expedients have been in- 
vented by which the toil of study might be saved. But 
let no man be seduced to idleness by specious promises. 
Excellence is never granted to man, but as the reward of 
labour. It argues^ indeed, no stnaU strenffth of mind, to 
persevere in habits of industry, Without the pleasure of 
perceiving those advances; which, hke tibe hand of a 
clock, whilst they make hourly approaches to their point, 
yetproceed so slowly as to escape observation. 

Inere is one precept, however, in which I shall only be 
opposed by the vain, the iterant, and the idle. I am not 
afiraid that I shall repeat ^' too often. You must have no 
dependence on your own generis. If you have great talents, 
industry will improve them ; if you have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supply their defleiency. Nothing is 
denied to well-directed labour ; nothing is to be obtained 
without it * ■ Sir Joshua Reynolds* 



Thx difference between prejudices and other opinions doth 
not consist in this, that the former are fidse^ and the latter 
true ; but in this, that the former are taken upon trust, 
and the latter acquired by reasoning. He who nath been 
taught to believe the immortality of the soul, may be as 
right in his notion as he who hath reasoned himself into 
that opinion. It will then by no means follow, that be- 
cause this or that notion is a prejudice, it is theninte fslse. 
The not distinguishing between prejudices and erfms is a 
prevailing oversight. Berkblby. 

Plato entertained some of his friends at dinner, and had 
in the chamber a couch neatly and costly furnished. Dio- 
genes came in, and got upon the couch, and trampled it, 
saying, <' I trample upon the pride of Plato.** Plato mildly 
answered, ** But with greater pride.**— *— Loan Bacoit* 

Of the gradual abatement of kindness between friends, 
the beginning is often scarcelv discernible by themselves ; 
and the process is continued by petty provocations and 
incivilities, sometimes peevishlv returned, and sometimes 
contemptuously neglected, which would escspe all attention 
but that of pride, ahd drop from any memory but ibM of 
resentment Dr. JoBifsow. 
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TUSSER's Poena. 
1573. 

What Wisdom more, what better Life, than pleaseth Goo 

to send. 
What Worldly ffoode, what longer use, than plea«eth God 

to lend? 
What better Fare, than fure content, agreeing with thy 

waalth, 
What better OueH, than trusty Friend, in sickness and in 

health? 
What better Bed than conscience ffood, to pass the night 

wiUi sleeo. 
What better Irork than daily care, from sin thyself to 

keep? 
What better Thouyhi than think on God, and daily him 

to serve. 
What better €f\fl than to the poor, that ready be to starve ? 
What greater proise of God and man, Uian Mercy for to 

shew, 
What merciless* shall mercy find, that meroy shews to 

few? 
What worse Despair, than loath to die, for fear to go to hell, 
What greater Faith, than Trust in God, throqgh Christ 

m Heaven to dwell, 

* i. e. What merdloi man. 



THE RUINS OF FOUNTAINS ABBEY, 

YORKSHIRE. 

This magnificent abbey, the remains of which form 
an interesting and beautifiil ruia^ the most perfect, 
perhaps, of the kind in England, was originally 
founded for monks of the Cistercian order 5 the Cis- 
tercian being a branch of the Benedictine, which 
was the .most ancient of all the monastic orders. 

The history of the foundation of Fountains abbey 
is curious. It appears tbi^t the Cistercian abbey of 
Rieval, in YorksUre, attracted great attention, from 
the sanctity of its inm^teSj when 40ine monks of 
the Benedictine monastery of St. Mary's, at York, 
became desirous of adopting the same rules, and of 
withdrawing from their convent; a measure strongly 
opposed by Galfridus, their abbot, as implying a re- 
flection on his government. After appealing to 
Thurstan, Archbishop of York, and experiencing 
considerable annoyance fVom the abbot, who laid his 
complaint before the king, the monks at length (in 
the year 1132), had certain lands assigned to them 
by the Archbishop, about three miles west of Ripon, 
for the purpose of erecting a monastery. This spot, 
which is said to have been fitter for the habitation of 
wild beasts than of human beings, was called Skell 
Dale, from a rivulet of that name which ran through 
it. It lay between two steep hills, a most romantic 
situation, surrounded with rocks and woods, and had 
never been cultivated. Having chosen Richard, the 
prior of St. Mary's^ for their abbot^ they retired to 
this wilderness in the depth of winter, without any 
house to cover them, or certainty of provision to sub- 
sist on. In the midst of the vale stood a large elm, 
on which they placed a thatch of straw 3 under this 
they are said to have " slept, ate, and prayed, the 
archbishop for some time supplying them with bread, 
and the stream with drink." ' Some cleared a small 
spot for a garden ; others formed a humble shed, to 
serve as a. chapel 3 but it is supposed that they 
shortly quitted the shelter of the elm for that of seven 
yew-trees, growing on the south side of the spot where 
the abbey now stands. These were all very lately, and, 
probably, stiU are, in existence, except the largest, 
which was blown down about the middle of the last 
century; they are of es^traordinary size, the trunk 
of one being upwards of twenty-six feet in circum- 
ference at the height o£ three feet from the ground : 
we vaaj henoo inrar their great iige^ and the proba- 



bility, according to the common tradition, of their 
having served the purpose of a shelter for the monks. 
'Their first winter being over, and the Cistercian 
discipline being established among them, the monks 
found their number increase, and with it their priva- 
tions j being reduced to the necessity of eating the 
leaves of trees and wild herbs, boiled with a little 
salt 3 yet they neither despaired, nor withheld their 
charity. It is recorded, that, one day, when the 
store for all the monks was only two loaves and 9 
half, a stranger requested a morsel of bread, when 
the abbot ordered one of the loaves to be given to 
him, saying, '^ God would provide for themj" a 
hope soon realized by the unexpected arrival of. a 
cart-load of bread, sent them as a present from 
Eustace Fitz- John, owner of the neighbouring castle 
of Knaresborough. For a few years they suffered 
severe hardships, and were on the point of leaving 
the place, when Hugh, Dean of York, desired that, 
after his death, his body and all his wealth should be 
carried to the abbey of Foimtains. This important 
addition to their resources was soon followed by the 
assignment of the whole property of Serlo and Tosti, 
two canons of York. Benefactions then poured in 
from other quarters ; the abbey was endowed with 
various privileges by kings and popes, and greatly 
increased, both in the extent of its possessions and 
the number of its monks. 

In 1 140, it was consumed by fire, but was begun 
to be restored in 1204, when the foundations of the 
church were laid 3 and in less than forty years from 
that time, the fabric, of which the present are the re- 
mains, was completed, John De Cancia being abbot. 
Such was the reputation for sanctity in which the 
monks of this abbey were held, that it frequently re- 
ceived large donations from the great northern barons, 
who were ambitious of obtaining the space of a few 
feet within its walls as a receptacle for their bones. 
Among these, were some members of the ancient and 
noble family of Percy -, particularly Lord Richard de 
Percy, who had distinguished himself in the barons' 
wars, in the reign of King John, and was appointed 
one of the twenty guardians to see the Great Charter 
duly observed. He was buried in Fountains abbey -, 
as well as his great nephew. Lord Henry de Percy, 
one of the principal commanders under King Edward 
the First, in his wars in Scotland. The Percy 
family were considered the hereditary patrons and 
benefactors of the abbey, and were often applied to 
for protection and assistance in any matter of diffi- 
culty. From the small beginning described above, 
this establishment became exceedingly rich in land, 
plate, and cattle, and when visited in 1537, previously 
to the dissolution of the religious houses, was fouud 
to be one of the most opulent in the county. At 
that time, great complaint was made against Thirskc, 
the thirty-seventh abbot, for misconduct ; and he was 
afterwards executed at Tyburn, in company with 
some other persons concerned in an insurrection in 
Yorkshire. 

The site of this abbey, with a large portion of its 
estates, was sold by Henry the Eighth to Sir Richard 
Gresham ; after which they passed through various 
hands, till purchased by William Aislabie, Esq., of 
Studley Royal, who annexed the above ruins to his 
pleasure-grounds. The Studley estate, including 
Fountains abbey, devolved, in 1808, to his descend- 
ant. Miss Laurence, who is now the owner of this 
splendid property. 

The length of the church is 35 1 feet ; that of the 
transept 186 feet ; the great tower at the north end 
of the transept is 166 feet high, and 24 feet square 
Near the navement of the altar lies a stone coffin^ 
* ^ 61—2 
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in which it is said that Lord Henry de Percy waa 
buried, in 1315) and in a chapel tn the left is a 
broken stone figure, in full armour, supposed to re- 
present one of the earls of Mowbray, The tombstones 
of the two abbots who built the present structure 
lemaiUj the inacriptions on them being legible. 

No depredation appears to have been wantonly 
committed on this Tenerable pile ; and time has 
spared many traces of its former beauty and extent. 
In addition to the church, the admirer of antiquity 
still enjoys a view of the chapter-house (over which 
was formerly the library and scriptorium, or writing- 
Tofim) ; the refectory, or dining-room, on one side of 
which is the reading-gallery, where the Scriptures 
were read to the monks during- meals ; the doitlers, a 
vast extent of 300 feet long and 42 broad; near to 
one end of which is a stone basin, 6 feet in diameter ; 
the dorndtory, over the cloisters, and of the same 
dimensions } the kitchen, with its two spacious and 
arched fire-places, each about fifteen feet wide ; the 
cloUter-garihn, 120 feet square, planted with shrubs 
and eveigreena. Besides the large mins here de- 
flcribed, there are found in various parts, among the 
trees and shrubs, fragments of the appendages to this 
celebrated monastery. 

It is not known with certainty why this abbey 
received th* name of Fountains. Two reasons have, 
however, been assigned : the first is, that the cele- 
brated founder of the Cisterdan order, St. Bernard, 
having been bom at Fonntaines, in Burgundy, it was 
eu called in honour of him. But the late Dr. Whita- 
ker, an excellent authority, in his Hiitory of Crmem, 
discovers another, and a very ingeniona doivation : 
Bkell, the rivulet which flowa near it, signifies r foun- 



tain ; and he states that the first name by which thia 
house was known, was the abbey of Skeldale. The 
monks, who wrote in Latin, termed it De Fontihu, or 
Of Fountaiiu; and the latter title was preserved. 



THE MICROSCOPE. 

No. II. POLYFI. 

Th e different species of sponge, which the Microscope 

has discovered to be the habitations of Polypi are 

very interesting objects when viewed with an instru 

ment of a moderate power 

they present to the eye a 

curious mass of net work ^.^^-s-^^^-i^.^^?' ^ xi« 

which once formed the cells W^^^S^^^F^^i^^ 

of the Polypus If the power ^ 

IB increased the remains of ^~ 

the httle tenants may some 

times be detected. These 

consist of a small bony or 

chalky axis bke a needle 

which when the animal was j 

hving formed the centre of ^ 

its body. 

There is a small species o; 
among seaweeds on the 
English coast, from its t:p- 
pearance called '* Cmmb- 
of-bread . sponge," which, 
when placed under the ^ 
magnifier, seems to be al- t 
most entirely composed of ^ 
bunches of little needles, 
lying aarow each otbalika 




if sponge found frequently 
HJ.Z J 
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net-woric b is a magnified Tq>re8rat«tion of the small 
piece of this speciea seen at a. When dry, the little 
needkfl, or spicnke, are so extremely fine and sharp, 
as to cause a most irritatiiig itchmg, if unluckily 
they should get between the fingora of the observer. 
The animal of the CoraUiMet*, vbicb are found so 
abundantly on every coast, 
attached to stones and other 
substances, belong to the 
same class, and tbe houses 
they construct are excellent 
objects for the microscope, 
b The annexed cuts are re- 
presentations of five different 
species, engraved of the na- 
tural size, and accompanied 
by a portion considerably 



magnified. 



I 




In fignres 3, 4, and 5, the Fcdypi themselves are 
seen, with thdr feelers put forth in search of prey, 

Fig, 3. &rtiiiariatituiiUii, Great tooth-conlline, 

4. silmiuat, Sn^tunsnik, 

ft, ^-^-^ Aolwyiia, Heniof-boM conlUM. 

6. anttnmna, LotaUr'i-bani CoraUine. 

7. l*ndig*ra. Nit conlline. 

Fig. 6 represents a magnified view of the Hydra 
bnamra, or brown Hydra, 
another species of Polypus, 
which*is not uncommon in 
fresh water in the months 
of Joly and August The 
cut shows the manner in 
which the young are pro- 
duced. These Polypi have 
been the subjects c^ many 
(curious experiments, which 
show the surprising tenacity 
of life in the lower orders of 
animals. They have been 
out across, divided lengthwise, and even turned inside 
OQt, and yet each portion has not only continued 
living, but has become a [terfect a n i m al. 

Sea-weed and other substances, which have been 
left for some time undisturbed, are frequently 
found covered with a chalky incrustation, which ap- 
pears to the naked eye like net-work, but, if placed 




nhj tbe 



under a moderate power, exhibits a series of little 
cells or chambers, most beautifully formed : each of 
these tiny nests originally contained a Uving creature. 
The name ^ven to these Polypi is Fluttra, and they 
are extremely abundant on the sea-coast in every 
latitude. Figures 9 and 10 are different species. 

"' ' Kg.10, 



A, fig. 9, is a piece of the Flustra of the natural 
size, covering a sea- weed i a is an enlarged view of 
the cells j and c the animal itself. 





Fis, ff, Fltutrtfctiacta, Brosd-lMved faornwrack. 

10. p<f«. Prickly honiwnrek. 

II. Chalky 4iii or centic of ■ conlline lerr common OD 

the Engliih coMl. 
13. The creat bnth-conlline, covered with minnie ahelli. 

13. The pitcher homwrack, a native of the Red Sea. 

14. Animal of a polypu* very highly magnified. 

Hie red coral of commerce, of which beads and 
necklaces are made, is formed by an animal of the 
class Polypi ; but instead of this stony deposit 
becoming a dwelling-place, in which its ingenious 
architect retreats for safety from outward injury, it 
merely answers the purpose of a strong suppi^rt, 
surrounded by a thin fleshy substance, in which a 
numerous tribe of minute Polypi form their fragile 
dwellings. 

~ 1 contemplating the slight and diminutive forms 
of this carious portion of the animal kingdom, we 
^t to consifkr them as acting some very subor- 
dinate part; but tbe geologist can inform us, that 
the united and constant efforts of these specks of 
animation have been productive of gigantic effects, 
A great portion of the South Sea Islands have their 
foundations formed of coral reefs ; that is, immense 
masses of different species of corals and corallines, 
in which, in the first instance, sea-weeds and other 
substances became entangled; as these rotted, a 
v^etable mould was produced i the sea-birds fre- 
quented them, and brought different kinds of seed 
&om other places, whose growth and decay still coo- 
tianed to add to the «»], tjll at length it became of 
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flofiicient depth and substance to offer a resting-place 
to some enterprising fisherman. 

Montgomery, in his poem of the Pelican Island, 
gives the following beautiful description of the forma- 
tion of one of these islands. 
I MAi^KD a whirlpool in perpetual play, 
As though the mountain were itself alive. 
And catching prey on every side, with feelers 
Countless as sunl>eams, slight as gossamer. 

Compressed like wedges, radiated like stars, 
Branching like sea -weed, whirl'd in dazgling rings ; 
Subtle and variable as flickering flames. 
Sight could not trace their evanescent changes, 
Nor comprehend their motions, till minute 
And curious observation caught the clue 
To this live labyrinth — where every one, 
By instinct taught, performed its little task. 
Millions of millions thus, from age to age, 
With simplest skill, and toil unweariable. 
No moment and no movement unimproved. 
Laid line on line, on terrace terrace spread. 
To swell the heightening, brightening, gradual mound, 
By marvellous structure climbing toward the day. 

Omnipotence wrought in them, with them, by them ; 
Hence what Omnipotence alone could do. 
Worms did. I saw the living pile ascend, 
The mausoleum of its architects. 
Still dying upwards as their labours closed : 
Slime the material ; but the slime was tum'd 
To adamant by their petrific touch ; 
Frail were their frames, ephemeral their lives. 
Their masonry imperishable. * ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
«*4>«««4i* A point at first, 
It peer d above those waves a point so small, 
I just perceived it fix'd where all was floating \ 
And when a bubble crossed it, the blue film 
Expanded like a sky above the speck ; 
That speck became a handbreadth ; day and night 
It spread, accmnulated, and ere long 
Presented to my view a dazzling plain. 
White as the moon amid the sapphire-sea. 

Compared with this amazing edifice, 
BabeVs stupendous felly, though it aim'd 
To scale heaven's battlements, was but a toy, 
The plaything of the world in infancy. 

Nine times the age of man that coral-reef 
Had bleached beneath the torrid noon, and borne 
The tihunder of a thousand hurricanes. 
Raised by the jealous ocean, to repel 
That strange encroachment on his oH rlomain. 

Fragments of shells, dead sloughs, sea-u.oiistcrs* bones. 
Whales stranded in the shallows, hideous weeds 
Hurrd out of darkness by the uprooting surges ; 
These with unutterable relics more. 
Heap d the rough surface, till the various mass. 
By Nature's chemistry combined and purged, 
ELad buried the bare rock in crumbling mould. 

All seasons were propitious ; every wind. 
From the hot Sixoo to the wet Monsoon, 
Temper d the crude materials ; while heaven's dew 
Fell on the sterile wilderness as sweetly 

As though it were a garden of the Lord. 

* 

THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 

BY THB HON. G. TUCKER, OP VIRGINIA, 

Days of my youth I ye have glided away ; 
Hairs of my youth I ye are frosted and gray ; 
Eyes of my youth 1 your keen sight is no more ; 
Cheeks of my youth ! ye are fhrrow'd all o'er : 
Strength of my youth I all your vigour is gone ; 
Thoughts of my youth ! your gay visions are flown. 

Days of my youth I I wish not your recall ; 
Hairs of my youth 1 I'm content you should fall ; 
Eyes of my youth I ye much evil have seen ; 
cheeks of my youth I bathed in tears have you been 
Thoughts of my youth 1 ye have led me astray ! 
Strength of my youth I why lament your decay ? 

Days of my age ! ye will shortly be past ; 
Pains of my age t but a while can ye last ; 
Joys of my age 1 in true wisdom delight ; 
Eyes of my age 1 be religion your light ; 
Thoughts of my age 1 dread not the cold sod ; 

HopM of my age! be ye fix'd wyour Oqp I 



TAXES. 
Part I. 

We read in Scripture (Nehemiah iv. 17)^ that when 
the Jews returned from the captivity, and began to 
rebuild the walls of their city, they were so bc^set by 
enemies that they were forced to be constantly armed 
and on their guard; and, for fear of a sudden attack, 
each man worked with one hand only, and the other 
hand held a weapon ready. In this way it would 
take at least two men to do the work of one. But th( 
danger they were in, obliged them to put up with 
this inconvenience. 

Many countries in the East are at this day nearly 
in the same condition. They are so infested by 
robbers, chiefly Arabs, always roaming about in 
search of plunder, that no man can hope ^ escape 
being robbed, ui^ess he is well armed, and on his 
guard. Travellers tell us, that when a husbandman 
goes to sow his fields, he takes with him a companion 
with a sword or spear, to protect him from being 
robbed of his seed- com. This must make the 
cultivation of the ground very costly j because the 
work which might be done by one man, requires 
two; one to labour, and the other to flght. And both 
must have a share of the crop which would otherwise 
belong to one. And after all, the protection of 
property must be very imperfect. For you may sup- 
pose the robbers will often come in such force, as to 
overpower the defenders, and plunder the industrious 
of all the fruits of their labours. Accordingly, in 
these countries, there is very little land cultivated. 
Most of it lies waste ; the inhabitants are few ; not 
one twentieth of what the land could maintain ; and 
these few are miserably poor. And all this is owing 
to the insecurity of property. 

And the same is the case in all Couutries where 
the people are savages or nearly savages. Most of 
the time, and labour, and care of a savage, is taken 
up in providing for his defence. He is occupied in 
providing arms for his protection, against those 
whom he is able to flght 3 or in seeking hiding-places 
from those who are too strong 'for him. In the 
islands of New Zealand, several families are obliged 
to join together, and build their little cabins on the 
top of a steep rock, which they fence round with a 
trench and sharp stakes, to protect them against their 
neighbours of the next village. And after all, they 
are often taken by surprise, or overpowered. In such 
countries as that, there fure a hundred times as manj. 
people killed every year, in proportion to their num- 
bers, as in any part of Europe, It is true th^t there 
is not so much property lost; because there is very 
little to lose. For people must be always exceedingly 
poor in such countries. In the first place, above 
half their time and labour is taken up in providing 
for their safety ; and in the next place, this is so im- 
perfectly done after all, that they can never be secure 
of the fruits of their industry. 

The remedy for this miserable state of things is to 
be found in settled Government. The office of a 
Government is to afford protection; that is, to secure 
the persons and property of the people frt)m violence 
and fraud. For this purpose it provides ships of war, 
and bodies of soldiers, to guard against foreign ene- 
mies, and against pirates, banda of robbers, or 
rebels ; and dso provides watchmen, constables, and 
other officerSi to apprehend criminals; judges and 
courts of justice for trials ; and prisons for confining 
offenders | imd, in abort, every thing that is neces* 
saj^ for the peace and security of the people. 

The expenses of the army and navy, and of erery 
thiqff that Qovenunent provides, are paid by the 

People j md It Is \n\ fiur.t?^»t we fijMiuld p«y for 
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these things^ since they are fbr our benefit. We pay 
Taxefl and Groyemment-Duties for these purposes. 
Taxes are the price people pay for being governed 
and protected. They correspond to the hire which 
the husbandman^ in eastern countries, must pay to 
his companion who carries the spear or sword^ to 
guard him from robbers. 

Some people do not tinderstand this, or do not 
recollect it. Many are apt to think Taxes quite a 
different kind of elnmnse from all others j and either 
do not know, or ^se forget, that they receive any 
thing in exchange for the Taxes. But> in reality^ this 
payment is as much an exchange as any other. You 
pay money to the baker and butcher for feeding you^ 
and to the tailor for clothing you ) and you pay the 
King and Parliament for protecting you from being 
plundered, murdered^ or cheated. Were it not for 
this, you could be employed scarcely half your time 
in providing food and clothing, and the other half 
would be tidcen up in guarding against being robbed 
of them ; or in working for some other man whom 
you would hire to keep watch and to fight for you. 
This would cost you much more than you pay in 
Taxes; and yet you may see, by the example of 
savage nations, how very imperfect that protection 
would be. Even the very worst Gkivemment that ever 
was, is both much better and much cheaper than no 
Government at all. Some of the Roman emperors 
were most detestable tyrants, who plundered and 
murdered great numbers of innocent men : yet even 
under their reigns there were not so many of their 
subjects (in proportion to their numbers) plundered 
or murdered, in ten' years, as there are among the 
New Zealanders,.and other savage tribes, in one year. 

Part II. 

You understand, now, that taxes are the hire or 
price paid to Gk)vemment, in exchange for protection 3 
just as any other payment is made in exchange for 
any thing we want. 

There is, however, one important difference : that 
other payments are left to each man's choice 3 but 
every one is obliged to pay the Taxes. If I do not 
choose to buy shoes of a shoemaker, but to make 
shoes for myself at home, or tt) go without them, I 
am at liberty to do so : and the same with other such 
payments. But it is. not so with the payments to 
Government. If any one should say, " 1 choose to 
protect my own person and property myself, without 
any assistance from soldiers, or sailors, or Constables, 
or judges, and therefore I will not pay Taxes 3" the 
answer would be : " Then go and live by yourself, in 
the wilds of America, or in some such Country j or 
join some tribe of wild Indians, and live as they do : 
But, while you live with ««, in a Country which has a 
Grovemment, you cannot, even if you wish it, avoid 
partaking of the protection of government. The 
fieets and armies, which keep off the foreign enemies 
from plundering the Country, are a defence to you, as 
well as to us 3 you are protected, as well as we, by 
the laws and officers of justice, from the thieves and 
murderers, who would otherwise be let loose on 
society. Since, therefore, the Government must, 
whether it will or no, afford you a share of its protec* 
tion, it is fair that you should be obliged, whether 
you will or no, to pay your share of its expenses. 
But if you are so foolish as not to like this bargain, 
you must leave the Country, and go and live some 
where else in the wilderness." 

It is quite fair, then, that as long as a man lives in 
any Country, he should be obliged to submit to tho 
Government, and to pay the Taxes: and how rau«h 
each shall pay is determined by the Gfovemmenti 



There is one great difference between this exchange 
and aU others; when you hire a man to work for 
you> you make your own bargain with him; and if 
you and he cannot agree as to the rate of payment^ 
you will employ some one else instead. But the Go* 
vermnent of any country, whether it be a King, or a 
President^ or a Senate, or Parliament^ or, in shorty 
whatever kind of Government it is, must always have 
potwr to make all the People submit; since otherwise> 
it could not perform the office of protecting them. 
It is not left to each person's choice, therefore, how 
much he shall pay for this protection ; but Grovem- 
ment fixes the Taxes, and enforces payment ot them4 

Many governments have made a bad use of this 
power, and have forced their subjects to pay much 
more than the reasonable expenses of protecting and 
governing the country. In some Countries, and in 
this among others, the people are secured against 
this kind of ill-usage by choosing their own go- 
vernors ; that is, the Members of Parliament, with- 
out whom no laws can be made, or Taxes laid on. 

It is very right to require that the public money 
should not be wastefully spent, and that we should 
not be called on to pay more than is necessary. But 
many persons are not so thankful as they ought to 
be for the benefit which they enjoy, in living under 
the protection of a Government, because they do not 
know, or do not consider^ the wretched condition of 
those who are without any regular Government. Of 
all the commodities we pay for, there is none so 
cheap, compared with what it would cost us to pro- 
vide ourselves with it, as the protection which is 
afforded us by Government. If we all made clothes 
and shoes for ourselves, instead of buying them of 
the tailor and shoemaker, our clothes and shoes 
Would indeed be much worse than they are, and 
Would cost us much more. But we should be far 
worse off still, if each of us had to provide by him- 
self for the defence of his own person and property. 
Such protection as he would be thus able to obtain^ 
would cost a great deal and be worth very little. 

Part III. 

Much the greatest part, however, of the Taxes that 
are paid, goes to the expenses, not of the present 
year, but of past years ; that is, to pay the inter- 
est on the National Debt. During our long and 
costly wars, much more was spent in each year than 
could be raised by taxes. Government, therefore, 
borrowed money of rich merchants and others, en- 
gaging to pay interest on this till it should be repaid^ 
which most of it has not been, and perhaps never 
will be. The lenders, therefore, received, in exchange 
for their money, annuities j that is, a right to receive 
so much a year out of the Taxes raised by Govern- 
ment; and these annuities, which we call Govern- 
ment-Securities, or property in the Funds, may be 
sold by one person to another, or divided among 
several others^ just like any other property. When 
a poor man has saved up a little money, he generally 
puts it into the Funds, as it is called, or deposits it 
in a Savings' Bank, which does this for him ; he is 
then one of the Government Creditors, and receives 
his share of the Taxes. You see, therefore, that if 
the National Debt were abolished by law, without 
payment, many, even of the labouring classes, would 
lose their all; and the English nation would not 
be relieved of the burden; since it would be only 
robbing one set of Englishmen for the benefit of 
anothev set. 

We may be sorry fnat so much money was for- 
merly spent OK. gunpowder, which was fired off, and 
on soldiers* ooats and ships^ which were wom out j 
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but nofhing we can now do can recall this, any more 
than last year's snow. The expense is over and past^ 
and the Taxes raked to pay-the interest of the monev 
borrowed, are not so mndi lost to the Country, bnt 
only so much shifted from one to another. All of 
us contribute to pay this in Taxes : and all govern- 
ment creditors, lliat is all who have money in the 
Funds, or the Savings' Banks, receive their share of 
it, as a just debt Thus the Taxes find their way 
back into many a poor man's cottage who never 
suspects it. 

I have said that the far greater part of Taxes are 
raised for this purpose ; that is, for paying the in- 
terest of the National Debt. Tlie foUowing calcu- 
lation wiU make this clear to you; every twenty shil- 
lings paid in Taxes, are disposed of in about these 
proportions :— 

«. d* 

Bxpenses of the Amiy, Navy, &e 7 2 

King, Judges, Ministers of State,*! 

and other Public Officers . . .1 
Pensions and Sinecure Places, t.tf.VCivil List . 10 

those that have no duties belong- 1 

ingtothem ' 

Interest of the National Debt 12 



ANNIVERSARIES IN APRIL, 

MONDAY, 22Dd, 

1509 Hmry VII., King of England, fint aoTereign of the House 
of ludor, died at Richmond, in Surrey, in the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, and twenty-fourth of his reicn. He acquired 
the crown by the battle of Boeworth, fought on the 22nd of 
August, 1485, in which^ Richard III. was killed ; but 
strengthened his title to it by marrying the heiress of the 
House of York. 

1663 The Royal Society of London first incorporated by charter. 

1076 Db RuyteTf the celebrated Dutch admiral, slain in a naval 
action with the combined French and Spanish Fleet off the 
coast of Sicily. 

1715 A total £clip«e of the Sun, visible in London about nine 
o'clock in the morning. For the space of more than three 
minutes, the darkness was so comnlete, that the stars a^ 
peared, while the birds and animals were in a state of evi- 
dent alarm and trepidation. 

1794 M, de MaUsherbest a celebrated advocate and man of letters, 

who had recently distinguished himself by his eloquent de- 
fence of Louis XVl., was guillotined in Paris. 
1814 Louit XV II I. held a Court in London, previous to his de* 
parture for Prance, to the throne of which country the 
triumphs of the allies had restored him. 

TUESDAY, 23rd. 

St. Georgk's Day. — St. George is the Patron Saint of England, 
and has been considered as such, according to some authors, ever 
since the early Norman reigns, while others assert that King 
Edward III. first invoked his protection at the battle of Calais in 
1349. So many ridiculous legends, and incredible stories, have been 
handed down relative to this Saint, that his very existence has not 
only been doubted, but even wholly denied by several modem 
writers. Divested of all this extraneous matter, however, the ancient 
and well-authenticated history of St, Gwrg$ of Cmpadocia, called 
bv the Greeks the Great Martyr, appears to be, that he was bom 
of respectable, though not wealthy. Christian parents; that he 
afterwards acquired a large estate in Palestine, and entered into the 
service of Dioclesian the Tyrant, who, in ignorance of his being a 
Christian, gave him the command of a legion, and a seat in council. 
On the breaking out of a persecution against the Christians. St. 
George quitted the emperor's service, and openly distributed his 
whole fortune in their support and assistance. Dioclesian would 
have recalled him, but finding that neither oflers of agnandiie- 
ment, or the threats of death, coold move him to abandonhis ^th, 
atlen^h, aft^r putting him several times to the torture, caused him 
to be ignominiously dragged through the streets of the dty of Lydda, 
and, finally, beheaded on the 23rd of April, 390.— St. George is 
also the Patron of the most Noble Obder of the Garter, the most 
ancient and most distinguished of the British Orders of Knighthood, 
which was founded by King Edward III. in 1349. All the instal- 
lations and festivals of th« Order are held on this day, on which also 
his late Majestv, King George IV. kept the annual celebration of 
his own birth-duiy 
1616 William Shakspeart was bom 1564, and died 1616. 

On the same day died Michael Ctrvantn, the celebrated 

Spanish writer and author of Don QuixoA. 

1795 Warren Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General of Bengal, 

acquitted by the House of Lords of the high crimes and mis- 
demeanours charged against him. The East India Company 
immediately settled a pension of £5000 per annum on him. 

1796 The Dutch Colony of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbioe, 

taken. We still retain it. 
Itf23 Died 7. Nolldcem, the celebrated sculptor. 
- — A, Arrowsmith, an eminent geographer, famed es a conetractor 

ef mape aad charts throufhout Europe and Amenca, died. 



WEDNESDAY, 34tfi. 

1625 Died Movries de Nauau, Prince of Orange and Stadtlu^der* 
son of William de Nassau, the first Stadtholder ot the Umted 
Provinces. . > . 

1731 Died Daniel Defoe, a voluminous writer, but best remembered 
as the author of Robinson Crusoe, 

THURSDAY, 25th. 

St. Mark tbb Evamoxlist.— This day is kept as a festival in the 
Reformed Church ; in that of Rome it is considered a ftst, or day 
of abetinence.— St. Mark was of Jewish parentage, of the tribe of 
Levi ; and it was at the house of his mother that the disciples of ovf 
Saviour usually assembled. He seems to have been first Drought to 
the knowledge of divine trath by the Apostle Peter, who calls him 
" Marcus, my son ;" and it vras probably from the discourse of 
St* Paul that he compiled the book called the Gospel aeeording to 
St. Mark* Havinc achieved this most important task, he is 
said to have quitted Rome and proceeded to Egrpt, where hie 
preaching converted multitudes, and he established a bishopric at 
Alezandna. That done, he extended his labours vrestward, until 
about the year 61, when he letnraed to superintend the church he 
had founded at Alexandria: hero he remained undisturbed until tbe 
year 68, when, on the 35tn of April, the heathen burst into the 
church while he was preaching, and, tying his lees together* 
drageed him through the streets and stony places till the flesh wee 
torn from his body, and he expired in the most excrucating t^n j. 
St. Mark is ^nendlv represented with a pen in his hand, in the act 
of writing his Gospel, aiid a winged lion couchant at his feeL 

1505 Died, at Rome, the epic poet of Italy, TorqtMto Tasso, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. His Jerusalem Delivered hae 
been translated several times into every European language , 
and the united sufifra^ of the continental nations, who know 
not Milton, assign to it the next place after Homer and Virgil. 

1800 Died, at Dereham, m Norfolk, the amiable William Cowper, 
author of the Task and other poems, which are in the hands 
of every one, and whose universal popularity is evident proof 
of their high merit. His life was spent in the practice of 
every virtue, and his &ith was fixed on the Rock of ages ; yet 
a large portion of his existence was overshuiowed bv the 
darkest clouds of morbid melancholy and despair, even, more 
than once, to the temporary overpowering of his reason. 

FRIDAY, a6th. 

1531 Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese navigator, in the service of 
the Emperor Charles V., vras slain in an action with the 
natives of Matan, one of the Phillippine islanib. He had 
been sent on an expedition to expel tne Portuguese from the 
Moluccas ; and instead of proceeding by the Cape of Good 
Hope, the usual passage, toox a westeriv course, discovered and 
sailed through tne straits connecting the Adantic and Pacific 
Ocean, which still bear hu name ; and had he lived to reach 
Europe, would have been the first captain who had dreum- 
navigated the globe. As it was, his vessel, which returned 
to Seville, September 7, 1522, was the first ship by which 
that voyage haid been performed. 

1716 Died, the celebrated Lord Somers, Lord High Chancellor of 
' Endand. He was one of the counsel for tne seven accused 
Bishops, and actively engaged in bringing about the Revo- 
lution of 1688. 

SATURDAY, 27th. 

1785 P'^nee Leopold of Brunswick was drowned in a desperate, but 
unavailing, attempt to succour the inhabitants of a village 
which was overflowed, and in danger of being swept away, 
by the River Oder. 

1794 Died, at the earlv age of forty-oxht. Sir William Jones, one 
of the Judges or the Supreme Court of Judicature at Cal- 
cutta : a man whose uncommon acquisttions in learning were 
equalled only by the unfeigned devoutness of his heart. As 
an oriental scholar he perhaps exceeded any competitor ot 
his own or any other age. This study confirmed stroDgl> 
the feith of Sir William Jones, and supplied him with new 
weapons for the defence of Revealed Reugion. (See Matur- 
e/ay Magasine, vol. i., p. 70.) 

1794 Died, at nis house in Scotland, fed sixty-four, the celebrated 
traveller, James Bruee, who resided some years in Abyssinia, 
and succeeded in visiting one of the sources of the tiile. 
When his travels were first published, Uieir veracity was 
severely called in question, but subsequent travellers have 
confirmed most of the material facts. 

SUNDAY, 28th. 

TuiRD Sunday after Easter. 

1434 Geojfry Chaucer, the father of English poetry, died. He was 
buriea in the church of St. Saviour's, or St Mary Overy, ai 
the foot of London Bridge. 

1789 The mutiny broke out on board the Bounty, when Captain 
Bligh, and nineteen other persons, were forced into a small 
boat, and turned adrift in the midst of the Pacific Ocean. In 
the month of June they succeeded in reaching tlie little 
Island of Timor, after a voyage of 1200 leagues. 

1825 The Baron Denon, celebrated for his works on the antiquities 
of Egypt, died. 
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THE PLAGU£ AT MILAN. 

Thk City of Milan baa had, in its time, two most 
terrible visitations of the Plague. The first of them, 
which happened in the year 1580, is known by the 
name of the Plagne of San Carlo, in remembrance 
of the noble conduct of Cardinal Carlo Borromfeo, 
then Archbishop of Milan; whose history, as we 
shall shortly see, is connected with both these visita- 
tions. 

This eminent prelate was bom at the Castle of 
Axons, in 1 538, of a noble family, and was made Arch- 
bishop of Milan when but two and twenty years old. 
He made so good use of a short life, by his works of 
Munificence and charity, that his countrymen still 
bless his memory. During the time in which the 
plague raged at Milan, he never ceased to go abont 
amidst the thickest of the contagion, comforting the 
afflicted, tending the sick, and administering the Sa- 
crament to the dying. Borromio was a man of great 
learning and humility : be died in 1584, at the age of 
forty-six, and was canonized, or tainted, by the Pope, 
in the year 1610. His body is deposited in a Chapel 
under the Cathedral of Milan, which is hnng with 
crimson, and adorned with rich nlver work. The 
worldly pump and vanity, which he rejected and 
despised when Uving, have been profusely heaped 
on his nnbnried remains, which are still exhibited 
in a crystal coffin, and are .covered with gaudy 
trinkets and jeweb ; — a strange and offensive eon- 
tra.it to his humble and holy life, aod a melancholy 
mstance of superstition. 
Voi-U. 



After his death, a colossal statue of San Carlo 
Borrom&o, which is here represented, was erected as 
a monument of the public gratitude. This statue is 
of. bronze, 72 feet in height, on a marble pedestal 
of 38 feet. It stands on the border of the Lago 
Maggiore, the largest, and by some thought to be 
the most beautiful of the Italian lakes, and is placed 
on the summit of a hill, overlooking his native town 
of Arona. 

The noble example thus set by this great and good 
man, was afterwards well fallowed by another Arch- 
bishop of his name and family, Federigo Borromto, 
in the great plague which visited Milan in the year 
1630. 

Among the many visitations of the Plague, few 
have been more fatal, and none more instructive, 
than this last ; of which Monzoni has collected some 
interesting details. The pestilence had been com- 
mitting great havoc in other parts of Italy for some 
time previous to its appearance in Milan; but, not- 
withstanding this warning, the Milanese were taken 
by surprise, and wete almost unprepared for its ap- 
proach. The chief physician of the city, Settala, 
was old enongh to remember the terrible visitation 
which it had experienced fifty years before. He was, 
therefore, anxious to provide against a similar visita- 
tion, and exhorted tiiem, but in .vain, to take the 
necessary precautions. After having made its ap- 
pearance in several places, at the distance of only 
twenty mDes, and stiU without any efficient measures 
being taken to prevent infection, it was at length 
52 
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brought, into Milan by means of the clothes of a 
nan who had died of the disease. 

A few persons only were seized at first, and the 
precautions which were taken seemed to have pre- 
vented it for a little while from spreading. Cases 
occurred, from time to time, in different parts of the 
city, but these were pronounced by the inexperienced 
and the sceptical to belong to other diseases. The 
two principal physicians, who foresaw the terrible 
calamity which was approaching, were even hooted 
and pelted by the mob, for asserting them to be real 
cases of plague. At length it broke out, in the month 
of March, with considerable violence ; and though the 
people and some of the physicians still refused to 
call it the plague, the board of health and the magi- 
strates took measures to put the lazaretto, or plague 
hospital, under better regulations -, and as the num- 
ber of sick was fast increasing, they augmented the 
establishment. They placed at the head of it two 
Capuchin friars, Felice Casati and Michele Pozzo- 
bonelli, whose conduct under the trying circum- 
stances which followed was truly Christian and 
heroic. Father Felice was invested with supreme 
authority over the whole. The place was in great 
disorder, and as the disease advanced in its progress, 
the difficulty of managing both the lazaretto and the 
whole city became very great. The symptoms of 
the plague became too notorious to be concealed. 
Spasms and lethargy, with the usual appearance of 
livid spots and buboes, marked out the victims, and 
the lazaretto was soon crowded with multitudes of 
wretched inmates^ all sick, and most of them dying of 
the pestilence. 

In the midst of this scene of horrors. Father Felice 
went his rounds day and night, clad in sackcloth, 
and carrying a staff. A number of other monks 
volunteered to assist him, who not merely discharged 
their spiritual functions, but superintended the nurses, 
and even nursed the patients themselves. Most 
of these pious men perished in thisi service, but they 
left behind them a noble example of zeal and self- 
devotion which was not lost upon their city. Father 
Felice himself took the infection, but soon recovered, 
and resumed his labours with fresh zeal. He ex- 
horted and comforted the sick, encouraged the at- 
tendants, punished offenders, and ruled them all with 
great prudence and skill. Tadino, the historian of 
this pestilence, says, that had it not been for the 
wonderful exertions of these monks, the whole popu- 
lation might have been exterminated. 

The alarm soon became great, and the supersti- 
tions of the multitude added very much to the panic. 
They imagined that the infection was spread by the 
agency of poisoning and witchcraft. Reports went 
abroad that persons had been seen in the cathedral, 
anointing the seats and partitions with poisonous 
ointment -, and the fear which this created, was aug- 
mented by the fact, that, on the following morning, 
it was discovered that many of the houses had been 
daubed by some mischievous persons, with yellow 
stripes on the doors during the night. The city was 
now in an uproar. Foreigners were the persons most 
suspected, and many of them were dragged to prison 
by the credulous and furious populace. Some thought 
it was done by agents of Cardinal Richelieu^ others 
laid it to revenge on the part of Gonzalo de Cordova, 
surnamed the Great Captain, because he had been 
insulted by the people 3 but nobody could be fixed 
upon with certainty, and at length the tumult sub- 
sided. 

The unhappy city soon began to feel the danger of 
those other evils which are generally found in the 
train of plague and pestilence^ namely famine j and* 



afterwards, as the distress increased; the popular 8a- 
perstition took another turn. They entreated the 
archbishop to order a solemn procession, in, which 
the body of San Carlo shoidd be carried through the 
city. For some time he refused, doubting, as well he 
might, the efficacy of such a remedy, and fearing the 
result of such a general concourse ; but, at last, the 
temper of the people became so alarming, that be 
found it prudent to yield ; for their suspicion of the 
anointing and witchcraft had broken out afresh, and 
many persons had been ill-treated and imprisoned as 
anointers. One old man, of more than eighty, was 
dragged to the torture merely because he had been 
seen brushing one of the seats In a church with 
his cloak. The wishes of the multitude were, there- 
fore, complied with. The body of San Carlo was 
brought forth under a magnificent canopy, preceded 
by a number of women, barefooted and in sackcloth, 
the trades and companies of the city, and a numer- 
ous train of monks and clergy, bearing lighted tapers, 
and followed by the archbishop and the nobles. 
After passing through every part of the city, and 
offering up prayers, the procession returned to the 
cathedral. 

The confidence of the people as to the success of 
this superstitious ceremony was unbounded, but on 
the morrow the archbishop's fears were verified; the 
pestilence broke out with still greater fiiry in every 
part of the city \ yet, so infatuated were the people, 
that, though they could not deny that the increase 
had been owing to the procession, they laid it to the 
charge of the anointers, who had, as they thought, 
taken advantage of the crowd, to pursue their wicked 
designs, by strewing the way with poisoned powders. 
Such is popular credulity and superstition ! and to 
such a pitch of infatuation was this carried, that, at 
length, even friends and relations became suspicious 
and distrustful of each other, and all the bonds of 
society seemed to be giving way, and in danger of 
being broken asunder. 

In a few days after the procession, the number in 
the lazaretto increased from 2,000 to 12,000, and at 
length it reached to 16,000. The deaths, according 
to Tadino, amounted on some days to 3,500 ^ and 
the scenes of misery and horror, to which this dreadful 
mortality gave rise, were beyond description. One 
instance may be given. A great number of infants, 
whose mothers had died of the plague, were left to 
perish in the streets, no one being able to take care 
of them. The sick were often abandoned to their 
fate, without even an attempt to save them, for 
though a new lazaretto was formed, capable of hold- 
ing 4000 persons, even that was not sufficient 3 and, 
besides this, the medical attendants died in such 
numbers, that large rewards would hardly induce 
others to take their place, and the city authorities 
became at length unable to find means for bur>'ing 
the dead. The Board of Health, in despair, applied 
to the heroic Monks who managed the lazaretto ; 
when father Michael, the second in command, under 
took in four days to clear the city of dead bodies. 
This he accomplished by inducing the peasantry to 
dig large trenches outside the city, and making the 
tnonatti, or bearers, collect the corpses from the streets 
and houses and bury them. These monatti were a ter- 
rible accompaniment to the miseries of the plague. It 
was only among the most reckless persons, that men 
could be found to undertake this dreadful office ; and, 
as might be expected, they took advantage of the con- 
fusion, to plunder the helpless families which were 
infected, and were gidlty of all manner of cruelty and 
oppression. They were in league with thieves and 
murderers, and it is^ said that they endeavoured to 
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increase the contagion, instead of staying it> in order 
that they might prolong their gainful occupation. 
They were under very little control, and it was 
difficult either to detect or to punish them. In fact 
the magistrates were paralyzed, the governor, 
Spinola, abandoned his duty, and none of the autho- 
rities met the danger as they ought, except the Clergy. 
More than sixty of the Parish Priests died of the 
plague, besides the Monks. The Archbishop him- 
self escaped, though he was exposed quite as much 
as any of the Clergy. He regulated their visits, 
and went with them, both into the lazaretto and about 
the city, whenever his presence was needed: and 
showed himself a worthy successor of the great and 
good Carlo Borromeo, whose name and family he 
then represented. " Be ready," said he to his Clergy, 
" to abandon this mortal life, rather than this our 
femily and offspring. Guided by charity, venture 
forth amid the plague, as to life and recompense, 
if by so doing you may gain a soul to Christ." 
And he himself set them thS example. 

In short, the only redeeming point in this history, 
is the influence which was exerted by Religion. 
Though it was, in this case, sadly alloyed by super- 
stition, yet was it found to be the most powerful 
incitement to deeds of heroic charity, and the great- 
est consolation of the dying and the destitute. 

Abridged from the Italian of Manzoni. M. H. 



THE DAYS OF OUR YOUTH. 

On remembering our Creator in the days of our 
youth. Bishop Horne saysj "Youth is no obsta- 
cle in the way of obtaining the favour of Christ. 
The disciple whom he loved was the youngest of all 
the Apostles. And certain it is, that religion never 
appears to greater advantage, than in the persons of 
those ' who remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth* and are admitted early into the number of the 
disciples of the holy Jesus. It is then like a diamond 
set in gold. There is something more noble in re- 
nouncing the world for the love of Clirist, when the 
relish for sensible enjoyments is at the highest, than 
there can be in doing it, when the evil days come, in 
which there is no further pleasure, or satisfaction to 
be had in earthly things. He, surely, is not so likely 
to accomplish his journey, who begins it when the sun 
is going down, as he is who sets out at the hour of 
its rising. Youth, like the morning, is the proper 
season for every task that requires time and pains. 
Then all the powers of body and soul are fresh and 
vigorous, as those of one awaked from a sound and 
kindly sleep. Then is the golden opportunity, the 
sweet hour of prime, when the day is before us. 
The night cometh when no man can work. I have written 
unto you, young men, (saith John himself) because ye 
are strong 3 and the word of God abideth in you, and ye 
have overcome the wicked one. Rejoice, then, O young 
man, in thy youth ; not because thou art able to riot 
in excess and wantonness, as the heathen, who know 
not God ; but because thou hast it in thy power to 
become, like the youthful John, the beloved of thy 
Master, who seeketh such to worship him." 



Epitaph in the Parish Chxjrch of Chblmsford. 

Bold Infidel, lie down and die ! 
Beneath this stone an Infant's ashes lie^* 

Say, Is he lost or saved ? 
If death's by sin, he died — ^because he*8 here : 
If heaven's oy works, in heaven be can't appear ! 

Reason, ah! how depraved! 
Revere the Bible's sacred page, the knot's untied — 
He died, for Adam sinn'd — ^He lives, for Jesus died! 



INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

The causes of Dumbness are various : in some few 
cases it is owing to the loss or palsied state of the 
tongue, or to other imperfections or injuries of the 
organs of speech, and is then irremediable 5 but more 
frequently it is caused by some defect in the external 
or internal passages of the ear. Although, therefore, 
in general, persons who are unable to speak are said 
to be Deaf and Dumb, it by no means follows that 
the same individual is visited by the twofold afflic- 
tion. Many, indeed, are dumb, only because they are 
deaf; that is, they are incapable of using language, the 
sounds of which they have never heard. 

The possibility of instructing the Deaf and Dumb 
seems to have first occurred to a Benedictine monk, 
of the name of Ponce, a native of Spain, near the 
end of the 1 6th century, and the attempts he made 
to attain his object are said to have been success- 
ful. In 1620, Bonnet, another Spaniard, published 
a treatise on the same subject. In 1657, Hel- 
mont, a German, printed an account of the edu- 
cation of a single pupil, who became master of his 
native tongue very expeditiously, and acquired the 
Hebrew of himself. A few years later than this. Dr. 
Waliis and Dr. Holder, in England, devoted their 
attention with great zeal and advantage to the same 
object ', and from this time to the middle of the 1 8th 
century, many learned men applied themselves ear- 
nestly to the same task. 

At the close of the same century, the art of in- 
structing the dumb, was practised on a much larger 
scale, by several distinguished teachers, both in 
England and on the Continent : the most celebrated 
among these, were Mr. Braidwocd in Edinburgh, Dr. 
Watson, a nephew of Mr. Braidwood in London, 
and the Abb^ de I'Ep^e, who was succeeded by 
the Ahh6 Sicard in Paris. The mode of tuition em-' 
ployed in Great Britain, is founded on the well- 
known fondness for imitation with which mankind 
is endued. 

The production of articulate sounds^, (although 
the most difficult part of the education of a dumb 
person,) is, on account of its immense utility to 
the child, as well as from its rendering easy his 
future progress, the first lesson taught. The first 
sounds he is induced to attempt are those of the 
vowels ', but as it is impossible for him to hear 
such as are uttered by the master, or those his own 
exertions produce, this end can only be obtained by 
the use of his faculties of sight and feefing. He per- 
ceives the position of the tongue, and the movements 
of the lips of the teacher, and endeavours to imitate 
them 5 this he easily ufifects, but still no sound is* 
produced 3 his attention is then directed to the tre 
mulous motion produced on the windpipe by the 
breath, as it is forced through to produce the sound ; 
he soon discovers the cause of this, and after several 
trials succeeds in producing the same effect in his 
own throat ; and when he is successful in uttering 
the required sound, his master's approbation assures 
him that the object in view is gained. In this 
manner he proceeds throughout the alphabet, and, 
knowing now how to direct his exertions, the task 
becomes easier at every step. The compoimd soimds 
of syllables are next attempted. To these follow 
words, selecting at first such as express objects that 
are easily pointed out, as chair, table, cup, &c. By 
this time the subject becomes more interesting to the 
pupil 3 he begins to see the use of the efforts he has 
been making, since^ by employing any of the words 

* The attempt to teach the deaf to utter articulate sounds wtm 
first empiofed by. -Dt* Waliis, aad his mode of proceeding wu 
nearly the same as that now in practice. 
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he fasB learnt, the object whose name it expresses U 
at once pointed out. But the principal advantage of 
tile use of speech, although unconnected with that 
of hearing, is its causing the knowledge of words 
gained by the learner to be retained with greater 
certainty than if he had betxt taught by signs only, to 
point out the name of any thing, to write it down 
on paper, or to select the object itself ^ for he is less 
likdy to forget that which has given him so much 
pains to leam, the more especially as he can refresh 
bis memory by the constant and easy exertion of his 
newly- acquired faculty. 

A well-taught and intelligent child, educated in 
this manner, has more methods of expressing his 
meaning than most of those wbo possess the whole 
of their faculties : he not only can write down a sen- 
tence, and employ words to express himself, but he 
can communicate hia ideas by means of a manual 
alphabet ; that is, by placing his fingers and hands 
in different positions, (each change of position indi- 
cating a letter of the alphabet,) as weU as by natm:^ 
and artificial signs. 

The teachers of the deaf and dumb on the Con- 
tinent have, till very lately, neglected the instmc- 
tion of their scholars in the use of speech, consider- 
ing that, although it might be a desirable addition to 
their acquirements, still it was almost impracticable, 
except in the case of a single pupil; this, how- 
ever, has been clearly disproved, by the fact of all 
the pupils in the London establishment, and in most 
of the schools in Great Britain, being able to use 
articulate sounds ; and although these sounds are 
not, in many instances, very distinct, still they are 
of the same use to the learner. 

After having learned the names of common objects, 
their qualities are next to be taught ; and to effect 
• this purpose the use of Signs is resorted to, which 
axe either natwai, as tall, which is expressed by rais- 
ing the hand above the head ; fhort, by bringing the 
hand below the height of the speaker; good, by 
looking at the object with an approving countenance, 
and gently patting the breast above the heart ; bad, 
by turning away with disgust, and seeming to throat 
back with the hand the subject referred to. These 
signs are of that inteUigible nature, that a child or 
a savage would be able to comprehend the feeling 
expressed, and they may be used for almost all adjec- 
tives of quality, number, 6tc. 

The simpler kind of verbs, as eat, drink, tUep, may 



be expressed by the same description of signs ; bat 
others, of a less simple meaning, reqnire more coni. 
plex signs j as limt, which is expressied by a satisfied 
and pleasant look, and the folding of die arms on 
the breast, combining the signs good and respect. 

Another description of signs are called arbitrmy, 
and have no reference whatever to their assumed 
meanings, snch as those which express the termina- 
tion of words, as that implying tfte termination m^ 
in jomp-Mf } but it would be an utterly hopelen 
attempt to endeavour to e^lain these by means of 
words. 

The idea of the first foundation of an institution 
in London, for the education of the deaf and dumb, 
was suj^;ested to the late Rev. John Townsend, by a 
lady whose son was bom without the power of bear- 
ing, and whose edocatioD, consequenUy, had been a 
cause of great trouble and expense. He subse- 
quently mentioned his project to the Rev. Henry Cox 
Mason, who cordially entered into the charitable de- 
sign, but had so Uttle knowledge of the extent of the 
calamity it was sought to alleviate, as to suppose 
that not more than five or six cases of dumbaeaa 
were likely to be discovered, and therefore at first 
discouraged the idea of a public institution. Tbe 
next party to whom Mr. Townsend applied, was the 
late Henry Thornton, Esq., who readily promised his 
support and assistance. The united exertions and in- 
fiuence of these philanthropic individuals in a short 
time produced the means of opening a house in Ber- 
mondsey,ia 1792, for the reception of deaf and dumb 
children, who were placed under the care of Dr. 
Watson. The value of such an institution was in 
due time appreciated by the public, and in 1607 the 
governors were enabled to commence the erection of 
the present Asytum, in the Old Kent Road, which was 
opened for the reception of the establishment on the 
9th of October, 1609. 

During the last twenty-four yean, upwards of 
eleven hundred children have beoi received into the 
Asylum. The number at present under instruction 
is between two hundred and twenty and two hundred 
and thirty. 

This charity is the only one of the kind in London ; 
but there are others, devoted to the same pnrposes. 
in Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, and other parts 
of the kingdom. The mode of instruction resorted 
to in all these is much the same as that we have been 
describing. 
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The nnmennu light-noiues vhich have been erected 
on the dangeroiu pxrta of tb/a coasts of Great Britain, 
and the akilAil manner in which thej are constructed, 
ere at once a proof of the enterprise and wealth of 
the country, and of the high state of science and art 
which it has attained. The difficulljes that anrround 
the architect who nadertakes to erect, on a solitary 
rock in the midst of a stormy sea, a building capable 
of withstanding the terrific force of the most violent 
tempests, tf^fear, at first sight, to be ineurmountable; 
but perseverance combined with skill arc capable of 
compleUog llie most arduous undertaking. 

The lighthouse represented in the engraving ia 
placed upon an isolated rock, called the Inchcape 
Rock, on the eastern coast (tf Scotland, about twelve 
miles south-west from the town of Arbroath, in For- 
furshire. Itwasbuiltunderthesoperintendenceof Mr. 
Stevenson, the engineer ; and the lights were first 
exhibited on the night of the 12th of Febmary, 1811. 

The %hts with which lighthouses are furnished 
are (for the purpose of causing them to be distin- 
guished from each other) either fixed or revolving : 
their revohitioni cansing them to appear and disap' 
pear to tiie eye of the mariner. Those of the BeU' 



Rock are of the latter description, and move once 
round in the space of six minutes ; to cause them to 
be more easily diatingniabed, every other lamp has a 
piece of red glass placed in front of it, so that the 
spectator sees alternately a red and a white light : on 
a clear night, they are perfectly visible at the distance 
of twenty miles. In order to produce a brilliant 
flame, the finest oil is burnt, and a lamp, called the 
French lamp, consisting of four argand burners, one 
within the oUier, is employed ; a highly-poliahed re- 
flector ia also used, to increase its intensity. 

A discovery has lately been made by Lieut. Dram- 
mond, of the Royal Navy, of a method of producii^ 
a light of BO dazzling a brightness as to cause any 
object to cast a shadow ott a dark-coloured wall, at 
the distance of ten miles ; it is called the Hydro- 
oxygen Lamp, and the light is produced by means of 
inflammable gases, on a small ball of lime, forming as 
it were the wick ; and by employing a peculiarly- 
formed reflector of silver: the experiments which have 
already been made with this lamp, render it very 
probable, that it will, in time, entirely supersede th« 
use of oil in lighthonses, although, for common pur< 
poses, it is much too powerfnL 
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The foundation of the BeU-Rock Lfghthonse, 
which is forty- two feet in diameter^ is formed of large 
masses of stone, firmly clamped and dovetailed into 
each other, as well as into the rock on which it stands ; 
and the building itself is perfectly solid to the height 
of between thirty and forty feet : the upper part is 
divided into six distinct rooms, the whole of which, 
with the exception of the upper room of all, are paved 
with stone; the lowest contains the fuel and the 
water- tanks ; the second, the oil- cisterns 3 the third 
is employed as a kitchen ; the fourth, as a bed-room ; 
the fifth is fitted up as a library; and the sixth, which 
is entirely formed of iron, contains the lights. Two 
men constantly reside on the building, and a third 
is stationed on a high tower erected at Arbroath, and 
holds commimication with those at the light-house by 
means of signals. As the light, in foggy weather, is 
not visible at any considerable distance, two large 
bells are hung in the building, and kept constantly 
ringing at these times. A high screen, or parapet, 
leaning outwards, is placed round the upper part of 
the building, to protect the glass which is placed in 
front of the lights from the fury of the waves. 



PREDISPOSITION TO DISEASE FROM IN- 
TEMPERATE DRINKING. 

It is unquestionably true, that many of the sur- 
roimding objects in nature are constantly tending to 
man's destruction. The excess of heat and cold, 
dampness and dryness, the vicissitudes of the seasons, 
noxious exhalations from the earth, the poisonous 
vapours from decayed animal and vegetable matter, 
with many other invisible agents, are exerting their 
deadly influence ; and were it not that every part of 
the human system is endowed by the Creator with a 
self-preserving power, a principle of excitability, or, in 
other words, a vital principle, the operations of the 
animal economy would cease, and a dissolution of the 
organic structure take place. But, this principle being 
implanted in the system, reaction takes place, and 
thereby a vigorous contest is maintained witli the 
warring elements without, as well as with the prin- 
ciple of decay within. 

It is thus that man is enabled to endure, from year 
to year, the toils and fatigues of life, the variations 
of heat and cold, and the vicissitudes of the seasons ; 
that he is enabled to traverse the regions of the globe, 
and to live, with almost equal ease, under the equa- 
tor and in the frozen regions of the north. It is by 
this power that all his functions are performed, from 
the commencement to the close of life. 

The principle of excitability exists in the highest 
degree in the infant, and diminishes at every suc- 
ceeding period of life -, and if man is not cut down 
by diseieise or violence, he struggles on, and, finally, 
dies a natural death, a death occasioned by the ex- 
haustion of the principle of excitability. In order 
to prevent the too;rapid exhaustion of this principle. 
Nature has especially provided for its restoration by 
establishing a period of sleep. After being awake 
for sixteen or eighteen hours, a sensation of fatigue 
ensues, and aU the functions are performed with 
diminished energy and precision. Locomotion be- 
comes feeble and tottering, the voice harsh, the intel- 
lect obtuse and powerless, and all the senses blunted. 

In this state, the individual anxiously retires from 
the light, and from the noise and bustle of business, 
seeks that position which requires the least effort to 
sustain it, and abandons himself to rest. The will 
ceases to act, and he loses, in succession, all the 
senses. The muscles unbend themselves, and per- 
mit th« hmbs to fall into the most easy and natural 



position. Digestion, respiration, circulation, secre- 
tion, and the other functions, go on with diminished 
power and activity; and, consequently, the wasted 
excitability is gradually restored. After a repose of 
six or eight hoiurs, this principle becomes accumu- 
lated to its full measure, and the individual awakes, 
and finds himself invigorated and refreshed. His 
muscular power is augmented^ his senses are acute 
and discriminating, his intellect active, and eager for 
labour, and all his functions move on with renewed 
energy. But if the stomach be oppressed with food, 
or the system excited with stimulating drinks, sleep, 
though it may be profound, is never tranquil and 
refreshing. The system being raised to a state of 
feverish excitement, and its healthy balance dis- 
turbed, its exhausted excitability is not restored ; the 
individual awakes, but finds himself fatigued rather 
than invigorated ; his muscles are relaxed, his senses 
obtuse, his intellect impaired, and aU his functions 
disordered ; and it is not until he is again under the 
influence of food and stimulus that he is fit for the 
occupations of life ; and thus he loses the benefits 
of this wise provision of repose designed for his pre- 
servation. Nothing probably tends more power^iUy 
to produce premature old age than midnight revelB, 
or disturbed and unrefreshing sleep. 

It is also true, that artificial stimulus, in what- 
ever way applied, tends constantly to exhaust the 
principle of excitability of the system, and this in 
proportion to its intensity, and the freedom with 
which it is applied. 

But there is another principle, on which the use 
of ardent spirit predisposes the drunkard to disease 
and death. It acts on the blood, impairs its vitality, 
deprives it of its red colour, and thereby renders it 
unfit to stimulate the heart and other organs through 
which it circulates 3 unfit, also, to supply materials 
for the difTerent secretions, and to renovate the dif- 
ferent tissues of the body, as weU as to sustain the 
energy of the brain, — offices which it can perform 
only while it retains its vermilion colour and arterial 
properties. The blood of the drunkard is several 
shades darker in its colour than that of temperate 
persons, and also coagulates less readily and firmly, 
and is loaded with serum, appearances which indi- 
cate that it has exchanged its arterial properties for 
those of the venous blood. This is the cause of the 
livid complexion of persons who are in the habit of 
drinking to excess, and which so strongly marks 
the drunkard in the advanced state of intemperance. 
Hence, too, all the functions of his body are slug- 
gish and irregular, and the whole system loses its 
tone and energy. 

If ardent spirit, when taken into the system, ex- 
hausts the vital principle of the solids, it destroys 
the vital principle of the blood also ; and, if taken 
in large quantities, produces sudden death i in which 
case the blood, as in death produced by lightning, 
by opium, or by violent and long-continued exertion, 
does not coagulate. 

The principles laid down are plain, and of easy 
application to the case before us. The drunkard 
having, by the habitual use of ardent spirit, ex- 
hausted, to a greater or less extent, the principle of 
excitability in the solids, the power of reaction, and 
the blood having become incapable of performing its 
office also, he is alike predisposed to every disease, 
and rendered liable to the inroads of every invading 
foe. So far, therefore, from protecting the system 
against disease, intemperance ever constitutes one uf 
its strongest predisposing causes. 

In addition to this, whenever disease does lay its 
grasp upon the drunkard, the powers of life beiuf 
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olready enfeebled by the stimuhti of ardent tpirit, he 
unexpectedly sinks in the contest. Indeed, the 
habit of drinking so enfeebles the powers of life, so 
modifies the character of disease, and so changes 
the operation of medical agents, that iinless the 
physician has studied thoroughly the constitution of 
the drunkard, he has but partially learned his pro- 
fession, and is not fit for a practitioner of the pre- 
sent age. 

These are the true reasons why the Jrankard dies 
so easily, and from such slight causes. A sudden 
cold, a pleurisy, a fever, a fractured limb, or a slight 
wound of the skin, is often more than his shattered 
powers can endure. Even a Uttle excess of exertion, 
an exposure to heat or cold, a hearty repast, or a 
glass of cold water, not unfrequently extinguishes 
the small remains of the vital principle. 

T. S., M.D. 



FAREWELL. 



WnxiT eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell. 

When tears are streaming 
From their crystal cell ; 

When hands are link'd that dread to part ; 

And heart is prest by throbbing hear^ 

Oh I bitter, bitter is the smart 
Of them that bid farewell I 

When hope ia chidden 

That fain of bliss would tell. 
And love forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 
When fetterd by a viewleaa chain. 
We turn, and gaze, and turn again, 
Ob I death were mercy to the pain 

Of them that bid farewell. Hsbbr. 



THE PITCHER-PLANT. fNepeiUhes ^tiUatOTia.) 
There is not, perhaps, among the numerous 
examples that occur of the provident economy of 
Nature, in the vegetable part of the creation, a more 
remarkable instance of contrivance adapted to cir- 
cumstances, and of means suited to the end, than 
what is evidently displayed in a plant which is com- 
monly met with in Ceylon, and other islands of the 
East, and which has obtained the appropriate name 
of the Pitcher plant. 

Being the inhabitant of a tropical climate, and 
found on the most dry and stony situations. Nature 
has furnished it with the means of an ample supply 
of moisture, without which it would have withered 
and perished. 

To the footstalk of each leaf, near the base, is 
attached a kind of bag, shaped like a pitcher, of the 
same consistence and colour as the leaf in the early 
stage of its growth, but changing with age to a red- 
dish purple. It is girt round with an oblique band 
or hoop, and covered with a lid neatly fitted, and 
moveable on a kind of hinge or strong fibre, which, 
passing over the handle, connects the vessel with 
the leaf. 

By the shrinking or contracting of this fibre 
the lid is drawn open whenever the weather is 
showery, or dews fall, which would appear to be 
just the contrary of what usually happens in nature, 
though the contraction probably is occasioned by 
the hot and dry atmosphere, and the expansion of 
the fibre does not take place till the moisture has 
fallen, and saturated the pitcher. When this is t" 
case the cover falls down, and it closes so firmly 
to prevent any evaporation from taking place. 

The water, being gradually absorbed through the 
lundle into tiie footstalk of the leaf, gives vigour to 



the leaf itself, and sustenance to the plant. Ai 
soon as the pitchers are exhausted, the lids again 
open, to admit whatever moisture may fait; and 



when the plant has produced its seed, and the dry 
season fairly sets in, it withers, with all the covera 

of the pitchers standing open. Barrow's Cochin 

C^na. 



Sel!^onckit. — Those who, cither from their own en- 
gagements and hurry of business, or from indolence, or 
from conceit and vanity, have neglected looking out of 
themselves, as far as my expenence Bnd observation 
reaches, have tram that time, not only ceased to advance, 
and improve in their performance^ but have gone back- 
ward. They may be compared to men whohave lived 
upon their principal, till they are reduced to beggary, and 
leit without resources. — Sia Joshua Reynolds. 

Thb devil himself would be but a contemptible adversary, 
were be not sure of a correspondent, and a party that held 
intelligence with him, in our own breasts. All the blowing 
of a fire put under a caldron could never make it boil 
over, were there not a ftilness of water within it. — SoUTB. 

Wr read thai, in certain climates of the world, the gales 
that spring from the land carry a refreshing smell out to 
sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he is approaching !o 
a desirable and fruitful coast, when as yet he cannot dis- 
cern it with his eyes. And in like manner it fares with 
those who have steadily and religiously pursued the courae 
which heaven pointed out to them, we shall sometimes 
And, by their conversation towards the end of their days, 
that they are filled with hope, and peace, and joy ; which, 
hke those tefreshing nles and reviving odours to the sea- 
man, are breathed forth from Paradise upon their souls ; 
and give them to understand with certam^ that God is 
bringing them into their desired haven. Townsow, 



TIME, 
rime teat, is past ; thou canst not it recall : 
Time u, thou hast ; employ the portion small ; 
Timo future is not; and may never be: 
Time pretenl is the only time for thee.— Anon. 
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MONDAY, 29ta. 

1774 TIm Bo^ Humane Society established. Its object is to ad- 
minister immediate relief to persons drowned, or who from any 
other acciden* are labouring under suspended animation, and 
to reward ind viduals who by their own personal exertions may 
sare a fellow-creature from drowning. Up to the year 1823, 
this Society had, by its agents, rescued upwards of 5000 
individuals la the metropolis and its immediate neighbourhood 
alone, and had distributed rewards to upwards of 20,000 
claimants. 

1832 Died Dr. Iwaac ffttnttn^ord, Bishop of Hereford, and Warden 
of Winchester College. 

TUESDAY, 30th. 
1524 The Ckewdvtr Bayard, sumamed the " Knight without Fear 

and without Stain,'* was killed. He was chosen by Francis I. 

as the most worthy to confer on him the degree of knighthood. 
1655 Li Sumr, a famous French historical painter, sometimes called 

the French Raphael, died. 
1745 The Battle of Fontenoy, in which the English army and its 

allies, commanded by the Duke of Cumberland, were de- 
feated by the French under Marshal Saxe. 
1796 The AbM BartheUmy, the Nestor of French literature, and 

author of the " Traveb of AnaeharsU th$ Younger in Greece,** 

died at Paris, aged 80. 
1824 Beltoni, the celebrated traveller in Africa, died. 

THE MONTH OF MAY. 

May, the third month in the ^rear of Romulus, became the fifth in 
that of Numa, and has ever since retained the same station in the 
calendar. Thirty-one days were assigned to it by the founder of 
Rome, while his successor reduced them to thirty ; Julius Cwsar 
restored the odd day. The name of the month was fixed long before 
the time of Romulus ; the ancients considered it sacred to Apollo, 
and on the first day the Romans offered sacrifices to Maia, the 
mother of Mercury. This would, at first sight, seem to fix the 
origin of the name to the goddess ; nevertheless, learned commen- 
tators have contended that Komulus continued the name in honour 
of his senate, who were distinguished by the epithet of Majoree, 
for the greater Council.) The Saxons called this month Tri-miicht, 
the young grass, then in the vigour of its growth, being so hearten- 
ing to the cows as to enable them to yield milk thrice a day. In the 
old Cornish language the name of the month was Me, an evident 
alteration of May. 

In this month Nature appears to deck herself m her gayest attire, 
and clothe herself with all the colours of the rainbow ; the haw- 
thorn, laburnum, lilac, honeysuckle, and all the fruit-trees, are in 
lull blossom, while the lily and tulip are ornamenting the (^B^eos, 
and the daisy and cowslip spangling the fields in all directions. The 
whole countrv seems one mass of blossom, from whence breathes a 

erfume as salutary as it is delightful. Ancient painters embodied 
ay in the shape of a lovely-countenanced youth, clad in a white 
and green robe, embroidered with various flowers ; on his head a, 

girland of white and damask roses ; a lute in one hand, and on the 
refiner of the other a nightingale, which first warbles its " even- 
long" m this month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

WEDNESDAY, 1st. 
The Church on this day commemorates the martyrdoms of St. Phi- 
lip and St. James the Less, or, as his eminent virtues caused him 
more generally to be called. Tub Just. St. Philip was the first 
person called to the Apostolate ; and, in the distribution made by 
the Apostles of the provinces in which they were severallir to pro- 
pagate the Gospel, Upoer Asia is supposed, by the best writers, to 
have been allotted to St. Philip. He suffered martyrdom, either 
by crucifixion or being hung by the neck to a pillar, at Hiernpolis, 
in Phrygia, A. D. 52. St. James was the son of Joseph, the husband 
of Marv, by a former wife, and is for that reason styled the brother 
of our Lord. In the distribution above referred to, St. James was 
elected bishop, or superintendent, of the metropolitan church of 
Jerusalem. He suffered death from the Scribes and Pharisees, 
A. D. ^, in the d4th year of his age, by being thrown from a high 
tower of the Temple, and afterwards knocked on the head with a 
club by a fiiller named Simeon. 

The first of May, or May Day, was with our forefathers a day 
of universal relaxation and holiday ; the youth, of both sexes, went 
early in the morning with music to gather the May, or blossomed 
branches of the trees, which they formed into garlands with flowers, 
to decorate the houses and May-poles, one of which was to be seen 
in every vfllage. In towns and cities various trades formed proces- 
sions Uirough the streets, and the evening closed with dancing round 
the May-pole. Nothing of this is now remaining, except the annual 
tatumaUa of the young c]iiinney<4weeperB. 
304 The Emperor DiocUiian resigned his crown, and retired to a 

private statbn at Salona, in Dalmatia, his native town. 
1517 Evil May-Day, The apprentices and mob of London made 
a sudden riot, and attacked e8i>ecially the houses and ]^ro- 
perty of foreign traders roE^ng in the city. For a long time 
after, tfie Mayings and May-games of the citizens were much 
curtailed in splendour. 
1700 John Dryden, the celebrated poet, died. 
1707 The Union between England and Scotland, which was thence- 
forth called Great Britain, took place. 
1750 A Pttrh^lian was visible for some time at Brecon, in Wales ; 
two false suns appeared, one on each ude the real luminary. 

THURSDAY, 2nd. 
1519 Lsonardc da Vinei, one of the fathers of the Italian school of 
~ painting, died. The masterpiece of his pencil is " Tke last 
Supner, in the Dominican church at Milan. He was 'also 
a celebrated sculptor, architect^ and musician. 



1668 The Tieaty of Aix-la-Chanelle signed. 
1816 The Princess Charlotte of Wales married to Pnnce Leopold 
of Saxe-Cobotug. 

FRIDAY, atiL 
The Iwventxon or the Cross.— The annivenar^ of the finding, by 
St. Helena, mother of the Emperor Constantme the Great, the 
Cross on which our Saviour suffered, while digging the foundatioiM 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. In the Romish church tUi 
day is obsenred as a solemn festival. 
1495 Discovery of the Island of Jamaica by Columbus. 
1655 The Island of Jamaica taken from the Spaniards by the 

English forces, under Admiral Penn and Colonel Venabls. 
1747 A signal victory gained by Adimral Anson over the French 

fleet, near Cape Fmisterre. 
1789 Opening of the Sutes General in France. 

SATURDAY, 4th. 

1471 The Battle of Tewkesbury between the contending Houses of 
York and I^ancaster, m which the latter were completely de- 
feated ; Queen Maji^aret was taken prisoner, as w«l as heg 
son, Prince Edward, who was put to death on the ^Ist. 

1677 Died Dr. J$aac Barrow, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge 'f an eminently learned divine, and profound mathemi^ 
tidan. He was the master of Sir Isaac Newton. 

1734 Died Sir James Thomkill, painter to King George I. He ez^ 
cuted the paintings round the dome of St. PauPs Cathedral. 

1799 Seringapatam, the capital of the Mysore emnire, taken t^ 
storm by the English troops under General, afterwards Lor(( 
Harris. TippoofeU, swora in hand, in defence of his ca|iilai« 
and his body was fodnd under a heap of slain in one of the 
Kateways. 

1804 Napoleon Buonaparte elected Emperor of Franoe. 

1818 Treatv between England and the Kingdom of the Netherlandi, 

for the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

1819 Captain Parry sailed from Deptford, on his first voyage te 

discover the North-west passage. 

SUNDAY, 5th. 

FOVSTH SUNOAY ATTT.1l EaSTEB. 

1761 The Jesuits expe^ed from France. 

1789 Died Joseph Baretti, author of an Italian and English lHe« 

tionary, and several other literary works. 
1808 Charles IV,, King of Spain, surrendered his crown to 

Buonaparte. 
1821 Buonaparte died at St. Helena, in the sixth year of his esilef 

and the fifty-second of his age. 



HYMN FOR SATURDAY EVENING. 

t 

Another week has past away, 
Another Sabbath now draws near ; 

Lord, with thy blessing crown the day 
Which all Uiy children hold so dear ! 

Deliyer d from its weekly load. 
How light the happy spirit springs. 

And soars to thy divine abode. 
With peace and fireedom on its wings. 

Now *tiB our privilege to find, 

A short release mm all our care; 
To leave the worid*s pursuits behind 

And breathe a more celestial air. 

O Lord, those earthly thoughts destroy. 
Which cling too fondly to our breast ; 

Through grace prepare us to exgoy. 
The coming hours of hallowed rest . 

And when Thy word shall set us free 

From every burden that we bear, 
O may we nse to rest with thee. 

And hail a brighter Sabbath there. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF CAVERN TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 



Havino in ft former paper given an account of Natural 
Caverns and Grotbwa, we tow proceed to describe some of 
the most interesting Cavern Temples, Tombs, &c. which 
an found In various ports of the world. It is obvious, that 
■o extensive a subject cannot be comprised, however con- 
cisely it may be treated, in one Number ; wc therefore in- 
tend to devote a future Supplement In the description of 
those excavations fbiind in K.gypt aloae; and in the pre- 
wnt number to sive an account of the wonderful temples 
in Hindostan, and of the catacombs of other nations, which 
are in any way curious*. 

When the improvements in the arts of life, consequent on 
increasing numbers, enabled man to erect dwellings more 
convenient than the rude caves he at first used for his 
abode, he continued to employ these excavations for two 
important purposes, — places of burial, and temples of 
worship. 

The custom prevalent amonR so many of the earliest 
nations, of preserving the bodies of their deadt, would 
create a demand for spacious burying-places ; and natural 
eavems, which admitted of being enlarged, according to 
the increasing population, would obviously be made use 
of for the purpose, or excavations would be made in 
rocky hills, where none previously existed. Such places 
have received the name of Catacombs, from Greek words, 

■ For the Indian templei, our authoritia have been tKe emdile 
papers of Mr. Eraltine, Captain Sykes, and Mr. Sail, all published 
in ihe Trujuctions of the Literar; Society of Bomhar. We hare 
aUo availed ourbelies of the praenl Lonl Munater'* accounl, in hii 
Ovcr-laiul Jmirxfy Jrom India. For the CatacoRiba, we have had 
recoane to numeniiia travels in the countries in which Ihey occur. 

t By Abraham's Treaty with Ephron, it appears (hat cavee in 
....- ..-^. - m^jd been employed u bury Log-places be- 



ll of Canaan had been employed a 
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meaning " perfect caves ;" they are accordingly found in 
those countries, as Syria, Egypt, Greece, Italy, Sicily, end 
the Canary Islands, where this custom formerly existed ; 
and modem researches into them have contributed to throw 
much light on the early history of nations. 

The employment of caves for religious purposes would 
be equally natural, both from the solemn gloom which 
pervajles them suggesting this appropriation to the mind, 
and from the ready shelter they aJTorded to those engaged 
in devotional observances; but the laudable wish to render 
the shrine worthy of the deity worshipped, which has 
made the temple of the heathen, and the church of the 
Christian, the most magnificent of their edifices, soon 
caused more symmetrical and more imposing excavations 
to be made. 

The three religious sects of India are those of Brahma, 
Bouddha, and Jaina ; according to the first of these, three 
energies, — the creative, preserving, and destroying, — are 
embwlied under the names of Biahma, Vishnu, and Shiva^ 
the two latter are supposed to have been iHcarnated on earth 
in different ages and in various shapes ; each different 
carnation or avalar furnishes a different deity, to whom w 
ship is addressed. Brahma alone has no variety of incan 
tions, and is never worshipped in that nay. Besides these 
three great gods, there is a large crowd of minor deities. The 
sun, moon, the wind, sea, every river or fountain, is either a 
deity, or ha« one to preside over it ; the greater gods have, be 
sides, numerous dependants and servants ; and their heavei- 
like earth, ho-s its physicians, poets, and dancing-girls. 

" As in many of their incarnations the gods are supposed 
to have appeared with severul heads, or hands, and other 
singularities, the images in their temples present these 
peculiarities ; hence, at least in India, any monster, any 
figure, partly human, parllv brutal, any multiplicity o' 
33 
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heads or hands, in the object adored, indi^a^tes a Bxah 
minical place ot' woirshiFi aacl these ^xo ftat-roofed, and 
genaraliy squaja" 

V the re%ioD of tl^e BQ^d4hi&t3 differf grei^tly from 
that of the Brahmins : they teach that from time to time 
men of surpassing piety and self-denial have appeared on 
the earth and have been transferred to a state of superior 
bliss. These ^ints or prophets,^ aftey reforming the world 
m their life-time, have attained the power of performing 
miracles, and are still imagined to have certain powers of in- 
fluencing us : it is these men that are the objectsof Bouddhist 
worshif)^ and wherever this fornv ^ religion prevails, the 
relics ol these huly persons are venerated. The largest 
temples, often in the form of a pyramid, or section of a 
globe, are supposed to contain a tddtht a kair, or other 
portion of a saint. Those temples which are hollow cott- 
ti^n ixxuLgas^ sitting Gmss-les g^d, w ^gyoa^times standing up- 
right, in a meditative attitude \ these are objects of venera- 
tion; in temples belonginz to tbi^ sect, navmnatural images,, 
no moA^tersa witb many head^ or bands, are fi^ui^d. As 
the prieSits and ^olacs live in a sort oi coUegiate esta- 
blishment, near some great temple, a multitude of cells* 
surrounding those which are excavated, are a cliaracter- 
istip of their bs^viog belonged to the s^ct of Bouddha. 
The giieat cha^mbej^ i^ generally supported on two rows of 
pillar^ with s^.le4i and i^ wmlt^d and oblong." 

We \j^ not enter into any particular^ respecting the 
other ^epti sinc^ s^ excavated Jalna temples have been ais 
yell di^yexed. 

THE fBMPiH OF ^l^BBHANTA* 

Tm9 oeM'rated ten^ple i^ situated in a beautiful island 
of the same name, in the Bay of Bopabay. At about 
25 (^ yards fron^ thi^ Vag^xdin^-place, on ^he ^lope of on^ of 
the hills, there ^tood s^ lam^ and cl^^^aiiy elephant, cut out 
of ^n insulated ma%s of Uack ropk : from tnis. tbe island 
derives its modei^n £uropea« name ; this %ure. however, 
feb down in the year 1^14,^ tbat its ruins on the ground 
ase aU that now rem^ of it . 

The valley, afVoK v^inding between the bilb fbr some 
distance, aifording a^ beautiiul view of tke ocean and the 
island of Salsette, op^i^s into an asea, be^re the principal 
entrance ta the cave, Thit^ consists o^ a spaciou/s front, 
supported by two pillars an.d t^o pilasters, being. thu& 
divided intP thiiT^® opeiiinifs, unde^ a ste^^p rock, overhung 
by brushwood axid ^ild sbrubs ; through these ace seen 
ranges of coHunns, supporting tW tibat vool^ their capitals 
appearing pressed out by th^ iiuixeriucumbeut weight. The 
darkness tnat obscurej^ \X\^ interior, aud tke gloomy ap- 
pearance of the gigantic scul^itured ^ures on the waHs, 
produce a most powerful impression on the mind. The 
whole excavation consists of three principal parts ; the 
great temple, which is in the centre, and two smaller 
lapels ; these side temples are approached by two 
narrow passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance from it : after advancing 
up these some way, another entrance to the great cave is 
fi)und, both exactly like the principal one, consisting of 
two pillars and two pilasters : thus there are three fronts, 
fieu;ing the north, the east, and the west. It is hardly pos- 
sible to make the reader comprehend the precise form of 
the cave without a plan ; but some idea of it may be given, 
by stating that it resembles a cross, with four very short 
and equal arms, the three entrances being at the extremity 
Off three of these, while the sputhem end is occupied with 
the triple oust and other sculptures. From the east to 
the west front, the length is one hundred and thirty-three 
feet, and about the same from the principal entrance to 
the southern end or bottom of the temple. The height 
varies from fifteen to seventeen feet and a half, ' There are 
in all six-and-twenty elegant isolated columns, and sixteen 
piksterB attached to the rocky walls; but eight of the 
former are much ruined. The pillars are placed in re- 
gular rows, with the two at each of the three entrances. 
The place of four of those of the cross avenue from the 
east to the west is occupied by a small temple, which 
thus stands quite isolated: it is on the right hand on 
going down the pnncipal aisle from north to so\ith. On 
the right and left sides of the southern arm of the cross 
is a small chamber, about nineteen feet square, probably 
intended for the reception of sacrificial instruments. 

The principal object in the cave is a triple-headed idol, 
richly sculptured with various emblematical devices and 
ornaments. This stands, or rather is left in a recess cut 
round it to the depth of thirteen feet, at the end of the centre 



avenue,, and immediately faci\^ the centre of the princjiiil 
entrance ; it rep|iesen^ Shtva*^ f^^ tl\» wMe ^pl& ^^. 
pears, fron^ the subiects gf tiie nun^ey^ui^ sq|dp(utoe^ to 
have been peculiarly dti^ieated tG^ hii^. 

During ine rainy seasons, the floor of the cave is covered 
with water, which gradually decomposes the rock, and causes 
portions to fall down ; it is also said that the Portumes^ on 
th^ir first discovery of the place, wantonly injurod B^ From 
these causes, the subject of much of the sculpture on the 
walls is doubtful : we shall give a short notice of one of 
the groups, from whi^h they will be gei[iera^y understood. 

This represents an ui^iob of Shiva s^nd Parvatt/or Par- 
wuttee, his consort, in a figura half male, half femcde ; it has 
four arms, one of which rests on the bull Nundi, on which 
Shiva is supposed to ride : the distinction' of the two sexes 

i% accura^tely presierved, ^v^n in the cap and hair. Anotbei 
arm holds the cobra de capello. The lower part of the figure 
is decayed away, from the water lying against it: on the 
right of Shiva' 4 shoulder ia a small figure of Biahcaa, with 
three heads and four arms, sitting on a throne of a Wtus, 
supported by five geese ; he holds a lotus in one hand, and 
a pot of water in another : these and the geese are em- 
blematic of this deity ; from the lotuai the world was sup- 
posed to be expanded at the time of cre a t io n ; the watering- 
pot indicates the ablutions used pEeviou& to prayer. Between 
Brahma and Shiva s right arm is seen Inara. ** the lord of 
the firmament," riding on his elephant Airawati^ — ^the 
spputing of water from the trunk of thia animal bemg 
rain. In his lefr hand, Indra holds a thunder-bolt. On 
the lefr of the chief figure, vk a female attendant, with 
a ohouri, or fiy-fiap ; ami bww %^ ^o dwarf PeisO' 
ches, or demons, beinos sup^po^ to bay^ been created by 
Shiva during^ one ofhia avataJn ; they reside in burial- 
grounds and cemeteries 9fiA are bsi favourite i6HowerB,^T 
whence he derives one of bis many names of BhutpaH^ 
o^ ** Lord of the demons." Os^the left of the fiiat attendant 
is another female-servau^ carrying th^ mirror and dressing- 
box ol the goddeaili vba vk f^^ucesented^ with true mortal 
feelings, as fond of her toiled iligher up is Vishnu, witl^ 
four hands* riding o^ hia ea^te, or bawki oaUed Gamely 
but in this, aud \nany otli^ iiafttaP.y^'^ represented with a 
human form : he i^ represented ^ ttyiag on snakes, and 
has usually one round hia neck. 

The isplattd tem^de^ before jpijen^BWipd ^steiytipg on the 
right hand in the great cave, must Hf^X be n otice i oL (t ia 
a^Mat twen^ foet aquar^ ^99 baa a doocway with six steps 
on each of its four sidea ; on each, aide of ^ doors is a 
gigantic figure, fifteen feet high. Ijvithia this shrine is sculp- 
tured that emblem of crea^^ive pa]i!i{«r« named in the Hindo- 
stanee language Ling, ahout Airee feet in height and nine 
in circumrcrence, formed of a different stone from the 
rock in which the temple is out, and therefore probably 
brought from a distence. This is still an object of venera- 
tion, and is occasionally adorned with garlands of flowers. 

On leaving the sreat excavation by the western entcanoe* 
behind the isolated shrine, you oome immediate^ into the 
open air; but the soil is here considerably raised, so that it 
is necessary to climb over a mass of stones, that seem U> 
have fallen from above ; the rock is hewn smooth to a con- 
siderable height on three sides of this op^n court, wbioh, 
from some circumstences, does not appear to have beeu 
always open, but to have had a roo^ which has fallen in. 
At the south side of this court is an excavated cave, filled 
with water, inaccessible from this cause, as well as fi»m a 
quantity of rubbish which nearly chokes up the entrance ; 
me ceiling was supported, or rather intended to have been 
supported, by pillars, for the whole is left in a very rude 
state, being obviously only commenced. On the western 
side of the same open court there is a chapel, twenty-three 
feet wide and fourteen deep, with two piUars and two pilas^ 
ters in front ; on the right is a figure sitting on a lotus 
throne, but the earth which covers the floor hi&s the lower 
part of the sculpture. A door leads from this chamber into 
an inner one, about ten feet square. A small irregular cloaet 
is s^en on tlie left, or southern aide of the first apartn^ent 
of the chapel : a great deal of Brahminical aculpture adorns 
the walls of this excavation. 

On the opposite side, or to the east of the great excavated 
temple, is another irregular open court, Ime the former, 
encumbered with rubbish, probably also the remains of its 
rocky roof ; the southern side is excavated into a vexy 
regular temple, eighty-six feet long, and about twenty-five 

* The central head personifies Shiva abstractedly ; the right-hand 
severe face indicates him as incarnated, and the left-hand femiuns 
countenance is that of Farivati. his coQsort* 
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broad: partly enclosed hf two colnmns and tvo pilasters 
■ infrontofit. At Ihe batunn of the cave, opposite the front, 
b a small chftpel, like that ef the great temple. The exca- 
vation appears to hara been once painted, some of the 
colours beiDB ttiU visible on the rOo^ tliough in no case con 
the subjects be deciphered*. 

TEMPLES IN SAtSETTE. 

The island of Salsette, Situated in the bay of Bengal, not 
for from Elephanta, contains Uahj excaTated temples of 
sreat grandeur and extent One Bet of these, called 
^ogheyser caves, lie. nearly two miles distant from the vil- 
iaije of AmboUee. The branches of a banyan-tree stretch 
aeross a sloping path, fiirming a picturesque and beautiful 
arch, under which the western front is approached ; a de- 
scent of eight steps leads to a small ante -room, divided into 
three compartments. The figures carved on thewalls have 
nearly disappeared, from decay ; but a variety of neatly- 
executed sculpture is diijtinct on the aides and cornice of 
the door which leads to the great chamber. The great cave 
is one hundred and twenty Tect square, and fifteen high; 
twenty pillars, resembling those of Elephanta, form an 
inner square, within which is a chamber twenty-four feet 
tquare, containinK the ling, covered with holy red paint, 
and over it a smaU bell on a wooden frame. A verandah 
extends the whole length of the south side of the great 
cavo; its ceiling is supported by ten massy pillars, resem- 
bling those inside ; there are three doors, with two win- 
dows opening into it from the chamber, the cornices of 
which are richly carved, and over these are pauela of 
sculpture ; at the western end of the verandah >s a small 
cell, the bottom filled with water; and adjoining this is a 
temple, with a small statue in front of it ; at the eastern 
end sre other cells, and a passage leading up into the hill ; 
for this excftvation, unlike the others of this island, is below 
the Koneral level of the country. 

About two miles north-west of Magatani. near~ the ex- 
tensive ruins of a Catholic monastery, built by the Portu- 
Sese in the sixteenth century, on the eastern side of tbe 
1 on which they stand, is another excavated HindQ temple, 
known by the name of Montpesir Cave. The inhabitants 
ef ^ eoavent employed it for some purpose, probably as a 
granary or store-ioom. 

About nine miles south-east of Montpesir are the for-more 
celebtsted temples of Kennery orCanara, situated in awild 
country of great beauty ; the hill In which they are cut is 
i^pmached by a gntdnd ascent, so overshadowed by shrubs 

* Oar readers will find a very entertaining account of n party of 
pteuure, which gpent some time at Eleplianta for the purpose or 
drawiag and deaqribing It, in the Second Series at Fiagintiiti of 
V^yaga, Sfc, by Captuo Basil Hall, written «illi all that vivacity 
and tM-illiaiice ftii which his ivofki are so remailiable. I'he account 
of th« aotiriuariaii disunions on Shiva's head, Iheir ingeni 
of Hilling tbe inteiior of the cave by meaus of the ladii 
and the lable-cloths, their pleasant meala and aci 
are it inatmcliie as amusing ; md ihe banishment or me rounc c 
buF, to avoid painingthe feelings of their Hindd attendant? atMein 
this pottioa a' meii aacred animal eatsD in the precincts o( a templ< 
IhDugh now desecrated, ig honourable to tbe Kelingt of the party. 
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them; within, two ante-ruomS, about thirty-iive feet broad 
and twelve deep, lead to a chamber, twenty-six in length, 
but obviously left unfinished ; the front wall, or back 
of the portico, has three doors and three windows opening 
into the ante-rooms, while three doors open from these 
again into (he principal chamber ; over the central door is 
an open arch, nearly as high as the ceiling ; an irregular 
excaiation leads up from this to the great cave ; tno 
solid masses of stone, with spherical tops, called dhaffopes, 
are found in the passage, ami indicate tliat this has been ■ 
Bouddha place of worship ; one of these Stands in a deep 
recess, the sides of which are carved with figures in alto- 
relievo grouped in panels, the principal one, which repeat- 
edly occurs in other parts of these excavations, is that of 
Bouddha ; he is always shown in one of four attitudes, — 
three sitting with his legs folded under him, and bis hands 
joined as if in prayer ; the fourth represents him standing. 
Behind the northern dhagope he is sculptured as sitting on 
a couch supported by lions, with a youthful figure on each 
side, one bearing a lotus; underneath are bojs with hoods 
of cobra de capellos, or tbe sacred snake, liupporting the 
stalk of a lotus, on which his feet are resting ; two others 
are seen tlying in the air, and in the baek-ground are two 
more, in an attitude of supplication. This group is repeat- 
edly fbund in Bouddha temples, and several interpretations 
have been given of it: there is every probability that, in 
time, much light will be thrown on the ancient history of 
the Hindi religion, by an accurate examination of the 
sculptures of these places of worship. 

The representation of the front of the great cave, taken 
f^m Mr. Daniell's splendid work on IniTian scenery and 
antiquities, whioh we have given, will convey a clear idea 
of it. On each side of the vestibule is seen a lofty column 
attached to the rock ; beyond tbe flrst, two dhagopes are 
carved on the wall, on the face of one is an inscription in 
a loneuage, we believe, now totally unknown. Beyond 
the leu-hand column is an opening in the rock, communi- 
cating with two cells, in the flrst of which are five largo 
figures of Bouddha, boldly carved. Three square doors, 
with five windows dbove, light and give access to an inner 
vestibule, the opposite side of which is the screen of the 
p;reat chamber ; the piers of this are Carved with four 
full-length standing flgtires, two male lind tn-o female, 
the actions and expressions of which are far from con- 
temptible ; above these are several little recesses, with 
a figure at Bouddha in them, in his tbur attitudes, but 
not arranged with any symmetry or regularity. At each 
end of this second vestibule is a statue of Bouddha, twenty 
three feet high, placed in arched recesses ; thus'' figures, 
though incorrebt in point of desigii, have an air of 
grandeur and dignity, that is not always seen in works of 
more refined art. The great chamber is eighty-three feet 
long by thirty broad, and is circular at the ^rther end ; a 
colonnade lutu rcnuid it six leet wide, tbe square pillota of 
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which rapport the lofty arched roof; the ceiling under the 
colunnade is flftt; tb« capiuls consist of lioui or elephants, 
holding largo jan with their trunks ; in one, the animal is 
pouring the contents of the vegsel over a dhagope, and. in 
another, over a tree, tupposed to bo the holy tree lacred to 
BLiuddha. At the circular end of the cave is a solid dha- 
gope, filly foot in circumference. To the teft ,of the atepi 
leading up to the fintt vestibule is an eicavation in the rock 
holding another dhagope reiembling that iu the ere^t 
chamber, hut more enriched. Turning round an angle of 
the rock to the eastvard, a winding (light of steps ia seen. 



leading to man; sniaUer eavea, iituated along the bnok of 
a deep ravine formed by a mountain-stream, on both aides 
of which caves are excavated, generally oommnnicatiiig 
with each other by steps. 

It must be added that the jungles sunounding tbeaa 
caves are still the resort of tigers, and that these aninials 
dwell in the caves during certain seasons of the year, and 
often frequent tbem for the water in the tanks : the marks 
of their feet have deterred many a traveller from prosecudug 
hii researches u hr as be otherwise might have done. 



TEMPLES OF ELLORA, near AURUNGABAD. 
Thbub excavationa are in a hill, in the form of a crescent i 
the slope is generally easy, but in some places the rock 
presents a perpendicular face of from twenty to sixty, and 
■omeCimea a hundred feet It is in these parts that Uie caves 
are excavated ; and they extend for about a mile. The 
names by which the several temples are now known bear 
no connexion with their original destination, and have been 
giicn by the Brahmins from some &Dciful motives or 
asbiocialions connected with their fbnna or sculptures*. 

In the hill is a colossal figure of Boodh. sculptured in a 
rock of black basalt ; it is perfectly naked, in a sitting pos- 
ture on a throne, from the centre of the front of whu:h a 
half-wheel projects ; the seat is supported by elephants and 
tigers ; above the wheel an astrouomical table is carved 
on a tabular projection. The figure is ten feet high, and 
has its legs ctrjssed. the hands lying in the lap; over the 
head ia the seven-headed snake, the folds of whose body 
serve as a back to the seat for the figure to rest a^nst. 
There axe six attendants, five sitting, and one standing, in 
the attitude of prayer, decorated wiUi ear-rings, necklaces, 
and bracelets. This image, which corresponds in every 
respect with the figures of Boodh all over India, is called 



consist of three caves, communioatinK with each other, and 
all Boodliist. The firat is liity-one feet long by forty-eight 
broad ; the ceiling is flat, supported by pillars and pilasters, 
and is (burteen feet high ; in a recess is a figure of Boodh, 
in the same attitude as Paruanath on the hill ; and round 
the walls are other figures of this same personage, either 
sitting crosE-le^ed or in the European manner, or standing, 
but without any kind of pergonal ornaments ; the principal 
one is called Juggemath Boodh, and is represented by some 
as the some as that worshipped at Juggemath. 



,7 h u worth remutiDg, that it noifbniilT appon, by the icci 

III inletligcnt travellers, who, interested in seemg and uadertlanding 
IhtvariouiscalpturMoftheEaat, demajid come eiplasalioa oftiiei 
Brshmin guidn, that the modera prieithaod of thu sacicnl religioi 
are totallT wnorutof the variou points of their creed; and in many 
inataaces, when repeating parrDl.hke tales of the ligailicatian 
origin of pirdcular gnnipa or pUcei. they have been correct! 
their erroaeaiu statemeata bv Eagliiih gentlenien, who were lar 
ccnvenut with Hiodd myihDlasr thui Ihemaelvei. 



the first, a principal figure of Boodh, and one in each oom- 
partment round it, some standing, tame sitting, with attend- 
ants riding on elephants, tigen, and bulls. An eroot flgur* 
of Boodh, on the left of the sanctuary, has two women in 
attendance on either side, and a votary aitting at his fiMX 
in an attitude of prayer, with sheep, rata, a snake, and a 
scorpion, reposing around him,— alluding poisibl;r t° 1»* 
fabled slumber of the divinity between the destruction and 
rOHireation of the world : the doorway is highly decorated 
with small figures of Boodh and hii attendants. In the 
centre of ttie cave is a base, resembling that which usualljr 
supports a ling ; but whatever was on it haa been removed ; 
a passage, however, tor the water, with a spout like the hewl 
of an animal, as usually Ibund aooMUMiiying this emblem. 
still remains : if tiiis were its destinatHm, it albidia anothar 
proof of an union of Boodba and Brahiiiinic«l woiahip in 
remote times. At the extremities of the fttmt verandah ue 
the deities called Indra and Inderani, the fiwmer seated on 
an elephant, the latter on a tiger ; they have each a tre« 
growing ftom their heads, on which pea-fowl are roosting. ' 

In fttml of this Indra cave is an area cut out of the rock, 
with a small temple in the centre, in which is an altar with 
figures of Boodh on it: on one side is a single elephant, 
without covering or ornament, and an obeli^ is left stand- 
ing in the area. 

These excavations are two stories m height ; but the 
lower caves are destroyed by damp, and pardy Oiled up 
with earth washed into them. 

The Doomar Leyna, a Brshminical temple, is,the next. 
The present name signifies '* Nuptial Palace," ^ven it 
from a sculpture supposed to represent the ,'marnage of 
Sew and Parwuttee* [Shiva and Paravati]. This is the 
most extensive excavation* under one roof at Ellota, being 
one hundred and eighty-five feet by one hundred and flf^ 
broad, and nineteen feet high; there are twenty-eight 
pillars and twenty pilasters. One group, on the left of the 
entrance, represents Sew in his character of Ehr Bhudra, 
resenting the insult offered to Paravati: this is the aubje^ 
of the piece of sculpture of which we have given a sketcn 
as occurring in the excavation called Dus Awtar. 

Several small caves present themselves in both bank* 
of a ravine, all in the fiirm of a cube of six or seven 
feet. In Uie centre of each is the emblem; and the wall 

* The Hinda names ue ipelt difforentiT in the various paptn 

* The araa of thi» emvaUon is greater than that of We«tiiUBil» 
Hall ; the floor of the temple contains 37,7S0squsi« feU, thai •( tM 

. Utter oDiy 30,000 feeu 
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fronting the'entnnce oaa the Tnmtkrti bust, the principal 
object at Elephanta. Thesa busts, which are no where 
ibund in the large cBTea, are almost free from mutilation i 
and they correspond so closely with that at Elephanta, as 
to leave no doubt of their being Intended to represent the 
■ante personose. From these more perfect apecimens, it 
appears that the central bead holds in its right band a mala, 
or rosary, and in the left a cocoa-nut ; both arms have a 
thin rod or gnake twisted round them. The ri^ht band of 
the right-band head holds a dish, explained as intended to 
receive a resinous powder, which Shiva amused himself by 
setting on fire by breathing on; in the lett band is the sacred 
■nahe. The left-hand face, which is of a milder and more 
feminine expression than the angry deity to the right, holds 
ft lookiiig-ghus in one and a bnuh in the other hand, sup- 
posed tobe intended for painting the eyelids, aecording to 
die eastern fashion. 

We shall nov recur to Lord Munster's description of the 
principal attraction of this place, — the Brahminical temple 
of Keylas. 

The first object vbich strikes the traveller, is a gateway, 
having apartments over it, connected with the aides of the 
hill by two walk with battlements, and appuently built 
across an old stone-quarry; above, and on each side 
within this, is seen a cotmised crowd of pBEodai and 
obelisks ; so that a stranger, viewing it fhxn the outside, 
and not aware of the- peculiarity of the j)lace, would 
wondef at seeing so many buildings buried m so obscure 
asituatioD; but on approaching the wall and gate, ^ou 
search in vain for the usuftl separation of stones in buildmg, 
and the whole is found to be fbnned from one maw of 
iDokt On entering the gateway, and passing into the 
immense area*, viewing the principal temple, supported 
by atone elephants, and bearing in mind, that this stupend- 
ous, yet elaborat«ly-worked mass, is formed of kindred 
material with the coane perpendicular wall of stone, which 
shuts you in on three sides ; an astonishment and admira- 
tion is t^lt, which increases on reflection. The openings 
into the area, are to the right and left; and, facing each of 
these, are stone elephants of the size ik life, but much mu- 
tilated, having a coarse rope carved round their bodies; it is 
* Captain 8yk«s Mates the depth of this eicavatioD, fram (he 
wall to the back, to be 323 ftet, and tbe widdi 18S, which is tha 
lancth of lh« eutera colonnade, ruQDing tme north and couth, bnt 
at the satewaT the width ia laucb t« j Lord Muoster's dimeiutoa 
of the width wai, probably taken Dear tbe entrmce; there 
miy be some error in the print of the work with respect (o the 
depth. Captain Sykes mentionB, that in the Dichea of the front wall 
there are guantic tiguree. and a female dooi-keeper on each lide 
of ihe gate hu the muahroom ehadini her head, no frequent in 
Boodh caves. " Over the door ia Ihe Ki^ra Khana, the floor of 
which fomu the ceiling to the pawage leading into the area ; at the 
end of this, facing Ihe eotrance, is Luiimce, sitting, in the Boodh 
attitude, on lotus^owen on the lurface of water ; two elephants 
■le pouring water orBr her head, while two others are leplenishiDg 
tha ve«cls; she has the umbrella oter her head: this aymbol of 
dignity over a wODuin i> not usual in a Brahminical cave. In the 
character of Lnximee, being woiahipped as the Goddess of Fecundity, 
the is poenbl* the Mylilta of the Babylonians, the leiH of the Ecyp- 
tiuM, dieCi^le or TelluB of the Fhrygiani and Greeks, and the 



from thevicinityof these, that the eye and mind first explore 

and comprehend the whole of the exterior of the great pyra- 
midal temple, one hundred feet high, which stands in the 
centre of tne excavation : the minute and beauti^l carving 
with the cliff 

tifui obelisks, quite' perfect, about thirty-eight feet high, 
very light in appearance, and tastefully sculptured. The 
main temple stands rather nearer the further end of the 
quadrangle than the middle, and is connected with the 
apartment over the gate, by an intermediate amaller 
temple in which is the bull Kundi: from this, there is 
a sort of bridge over the figure first seen, and over the 
openings by which the area is entered, all similarly cut 
out of the solid rock; the bull is not large, and is rather 
disfigured. The centre temple has several smaller, not so 
high, beyond it, but quite distinct, leaving the principa 
one, supported on figures of animals, elephants, hon^ •ind 
imaginary monsters carved in various attitudes ; some as if 
fighting with their neighbouis, some project half of their 
b«lieB from the mass, others have only their heads and 
shoulders standing out taxa it ; the feet, talons, ears, tusks 
and trunks, are much mutQated, the elephanta are of the 
size of life ; the lions being of the same height in order to 
support the floor of the temple, are, neceoMHly,' larger 
than lifi:. 
Between the chief temple aiul the gateway on tha 
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outside waUft, tbere iM liifte town of Bculpiored figuzes^: 
about a foot bi^ df men fighting with bows, clubs» and 
swords, some in cars with two uid Ibur wheels, drawn by 
horses and monkem make a great figure among the rest. 
A flight of steps lead to an open landing-place in front 
of the gr^t temple, the principal door is six fbet 
wide and twelve nigh» tfnd ornamented with colossal 
statues on eadi side ; through this you enter the great 
chamber of the buildine, and f<Hr the first ftw minutes the 
gloomy light, the dead silence, the massy pillarfe, and 

figantic figures at the other end, produce a feeling of awe. 
he interior site from the door, to the hirther opposite 
recess, is* one hundred and three ffeet, by sixty-five in 
width, and only eeyenteen in height, but this lowness of 
the roof and the great thickness of the pillars compared 
to their height* add materially to the efibct. The roof 
is sustained by four rows of pillars, the shafts minutely 
carved, and all differing, but the capitals quite plain; 
the ceiling is cut into recesses, giving an appearance of 
great beams resting on the pillars : in the centre is a 
circular medallion, with a bas-relief of a man between 
two female figures* one of which^ however, has fallen 
down, and allows the original colour of the stone tid be 
perceived, the rest of the chamber is blackened all over 
by the smoke of a fire kindled in it by order of Aureng- 
zebe, to show his contempt for the Hindoos. Opposite 
the entrance-door, is a recess of about forty feet. With a 
group of colossal figures on each side, whose heads touch 
the roof; this was the sanctum, and contained the Lingam. 
On each side of the chamber are open porticoes, resting 
like the rest on elephants* and having their roof supported 
by pillars* and graceful female figures placed against the 
outer walls of the temple, by way of pilasters ; the walls 
and pillars are richly carved, there are seats in them: 
firom one of these porticoes, there appears to have been a 
kind of bridge across to the excavated chambers in the 
0110*, with whieh there is now no communication from 
below, as there is to those on the other side. The projee- 
tion which the sanctum forms on the outside of the temple 
is surrounded by an open gallery or baleony* which is 
entered by two doors, one on each side of the colossal 
groups in the interior ; from this gallery, there are entrances 
to five smaller temples, resembling the principal one, and 
supported like that by animals* of which there must be 
altogether from eighty to one hundred; the roofs of all the 
temples rise pyramidally to points* and the outside walls 
are carved in panels with grotesque figures: the whole 
has at some late period received a coating of plaster t, 
whioh takes away much from the relief m the carving. 
The arebiteet* not oentent with this group of temples* 
left in the centre of the area, has excavated three or four 
stories of galleries in the face of the cliff, ea«h twenty ftet 
in height, and of considerable depth. 

About three miles and a half from the small town of 
Baug, on the road leading from Guzzerat to Malwa, are 
some cavern temples, which are little known {, in the west- 
ern side of a range of low hills, they are four in number, but 
the three southemmeet are in a ruinous state, from the 
falling in of the rock; a flight of seventy rudely-formed 
stone stdps leads up the sloping side of the hill to a landing- 
>lace overhune by the cliff) and apparently, once a veran- 
dah supported by columns, plastered and ornamented frag- 
ments of which are seen strewed on the ground. Torehes 
are necessary for the examination of tTO ereat ehamber, 
more especiidly as tigers sometimes resort to it. This ex- 
cavation is a square of eighty-four feet, and fourteen to 
fifteen in height, the roof is supported by four ranges of 
massy columns : the roof* but no other part, bears marks of 
having been ornamented with paintings in square com- 
nartments ; but, from the smoke of the torches* these are 
hardly distinguishable ; passmg between the centre range 
of columns to the end of the cave, you enter an oblong 
recess, twenty feet by twelve, the open front of which, next 
the cave, is divided into three parts by t^o columns ; on 
the three other sides are niches, in which are carved in 
bold relief, some very elegant and spirited full-length 
figures, about nine feet high : one group represents a male 
figure apparently dancing* with a female on each side, 

^ There is great difference in these dimeosioiifl in Captaia Sykes's 
paper, which is probably the most correct. 

t This plastering, or ckunamingt is seen over all the Ellora excava- 
tions ; it wait ione long subsequent to their original formation, about 
GOO years ago ob it is supposed. 

X This account is abridged from a paper by Captain Dangerfield, 
in the T^antactioM of the Bfm^y Literary SooUty, 



holdiitg tt(WM IttdlUtt iilitftttt«t^l IM tm JHftlld ; at the back 
of this innel: nstess* is a small door-way ieadinf^ to an inner 
apartment, Ittei&suiinff twenty by seventeen feet, m the 
centre of which* is a dhagdpe cut out of ihe »^Ud iY>ck, of a 
hexagonal forin, and Stu-mounted as usual by a dome. 
Areuhd the large cave, oh three sides, %tt small apartments 
called Dookans or ahops, eaich nine fbet deepi with a door 
into it fh)m the cave; theslft were obVio^ly priests* cham- 
bers, sucn aft are fetmd ne^r all fioaddha tetii^es. In the 
back wall of tin second of these Oh the left* at about four 
foet ftokn the ground^ is tt smiill 6|)J6ning ikttout three feet 
by twok thtnugh whi^^ you ^n creep wa a second apart- 
ment about twelve fbet square* from whiteh* ky similar holes, 
fkve such chiunberB may be entered in succession, all in a 
tine witii th^ first, And separated by a wall ftom each other, 
having no other entratice but these small windows, the 
floor of eaeh beingabbut four feet higher than that of the 
preceding one. This excavation hears marks of rapid 
decay) fiv^ of the oSlumns have fallen dowti. 

bescendihg the flight of steps, and preeeeding along 
the bottom of the hill for about a hundred yards, another 
care tnay be reached by a rugged and steep foot-path ; this 
excavation tneaeUres eighty by sixty feet, and is very simi 
lar in arrangement to the filrst, hiit the t^cky ceiling has 

f'ven way, and crushed several of its beautiful columns, 
his temple, which has none of the gloominess of the firet, 
has been' once finished and decorated in a very superior 
style, and appears to be the most andent ; en inner apart- 
ment contains a dhaeope, but there is no recess with sculp- 
tures : the whole of the walls, roof, and columns, have been 
covered With a fine stucco, and ornamented with paintings 
in distemper, of considerable taate and eleganee; Near 
the top of the walls^ a band of light scroll-foliage, and an 
Btruscan border, as it is called^ it>und the shafts of the 
columns* are still perceivable ; on many places of the wa&s 
there Were male and female figures, painted of a red or 
copper colour, but the upper parts have been intentimiaUy 
effaced; what remains show that they were of a mxuik 
better style of art than is at {oeseht known in India; 

The popular account of this suite of temples is, that they 
W&re the wotk of thb Panch Pandoos, heroes of Indian 
Mytlkdogy, and are called by their name : they are, how- 
ever, decidedly Bouddha places of worship, as may be 
known from the dhagope, the cells, &c« 

Fifty miles to the north (^ AurUngabad are the Adjuiiteh 
Caves, in the pass of that name ; they are on a smaller 
scale than those of EUora, but very beautiful, on account 
of the elegant paintings with which they are embellished, 
and whieh are in a tolerably perfect state. Wild bees at^ 
so numerofus in these excavations^ and so formidable whefa 
accidentally provoked^ as to render it difileuk to espldf^ 
them* added to which tigen and robbers are also Occasion- 
ally their inmates* so tmit from these causes the teoij^es 
are little visited, and therefore little known. 

THE tBMPLE OF KARLl. 
This beautifui Bhoedha temple is about twelve miles from 
the Bhear Ghaut, the eelebrated pass on the Amd to Poo- 
nah from Bombay, and much nearer te the latter city than 
the EUora Caves« In the heights te the north of the vil- 
lage of Karti, at about a mi£s distance, a steep pathwajr 
leads up to a small platform, of about 100 fbet in length, 
fbrmsd or outting into the slope of the hill, in order te get 
a perpendioular race for the entrance, and by the rubbiah 
taken out of the oave< On the ledft is a pfllftr, about 
twenfy-ibur feet high alid eight in diameter, witii three 
lions on tbe top, like that in front of Kennery ; there is 
here also all mscriptien in an unknown character ; the cor- 
responding pillar has been removed, and in its place is a 
small mo^rn brahminical temple. A screen which closed 
in the entrance has been broken ; between this and the 
inner one is a poriieo« or vestibule, twen^-five feet deep, 
and the length of the front : at each end or side of this 
place there is a colossal elephant in alto^elievo, with 
persons on their backs, which, with the various other 
sculptures on the walls, are boldly carved. The great 
ehambet is grand and striking, being 126 fbet long, &om 
the wall which separates it fi^m the vestibule to the further 
part, and its breadth 46, Including the colonnades, formed 
of a row of pillars running down each side and round the 
circular end, exactly in the same way as in the Cave of 
Kennery; on the capitals are cut two elephants, with 
three figures on each, in good preservation. The roof 
between the columns is verv lofty and arched, and is 
supported by wooden curved beams, two or three inches 
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thick, of teak-wood» wlueh ift p«rlbeity 8Pim4» thoagl) it 
must be at least ftOO yean old. In tho a»)ho4 oave^ Bianna]) 
Kurm, at Ellova, similar fibbinv is ^ci^lptuYed oi^t (tf the 
rock, it probabky, theralbve, baa some imo os allusipa ii^ 
Bboodha toBQiples. At the circubur end k a dbagope, with 
a square capital on |bia to|i oJf tbe dome, supfio^g a 
ntU^hT'Qom-shaped caiuqky. A college oi Brahmia iffiafits 
is esta})lished in the vicoaity of the eave, in tbe ei^c&vationa 
of the rock UAually fi;>und near* temples belpB^ng to the 
sect of Bhood. 

In the neighbaurbood of Satn, fev^ milea tp the so\;A 
of Madras, and in many other pavta 0^ the peiW^V^ 
cavern-tempies esuat, all interesting hut Aeoe8«%i% palsied 
oyer here* for want q$ spaoe. 

In concluding this shost acconot of the 7on)ple» of 
India, we must remind our veadersi that if they ^t^ sur- 
passed in magnitude by the edifices of other nations, yet 
they have, fiom the peculiarity of their con8troction« si|- 
perior claims to admiration; the mechanical skill and 
knowledge of a people must have attained great piurfectioa 
to have enabled them to accomplish such wo^ks. In the 
case of Keylaa, a mass containing at least three millions of 
cubic feet of rock, has been hollowed out, so as to lecwe 
very complicated and elegant structures, highly ornamented» 
both externally and internally, ^h elaborate sculpture, 
standing in the vacuity thus fi>nned. Nor muat this be 
estimated as simply the result of mechanical excellence ; 
considerable taste and genius are shown in the arrangement 
of the different parts; and though, generally speaking, 
the figures are deficient in design and accuracy of drawing, 
yet there is a vigour and character about them, that places 
the school of art of those times and countries in a very 
respectable rank. 

It is worth remarking, that our perfect ignorance of thd 
date, and even the name or history of Uie race who 
achieved these wonderful works, is similar to that which 
prevails respecting the Egyptian Pyramids, the Mecxipaa 
Temples, Stonehenge, and many other antiquities, mani- 
festing considerable power in the nations which produced 
them. Thus it ever must be, when moral culture doea 
not enable a people to leave more permanent recosda of 
their story, than those written in stone and marble ; m com- 
paring the past and present state of these various nations, 
it appears that none can be permanent or prosperous, whose 
religion could only be a tissue of degrading superstitions 
and disgusting idolatry. 

CATACOMBS OF ITALY. &o. 

Thb ancient Etrurians apj^ar to have shown great regard 
for their dead, if we may judge by the care bestowed on 
the receptacles for them, of which there are many remains 
in different parts of Tuscany. The entrances are gene- 
rally under small artificial mounds, and the catacombs be- 
neath are of considerable extent, consisting of long galleries 
with halls and apartments, atuccoed and painted with, light 
and elegant designs, m the style termed Etruscan. 

THB CATACOMBS OF ROME 

Are a collection of subterranean streets or galleries, of un- 
known extent and length, intersecting each other so fre- 
quently and inextricably, as to render it dangerous to ad- 
vance, far in them ; they were not orieinally excavated for 
places of sepulture, but were quarriea for a sand called 
puzzolana, which was used for making cement. These 
galleries are from two to five feet broad, and fix)m four to 
eight high : there is no masonry or vaulting any where. 
What renders them interesting is, that they served as places 
of retreat to the early Chnstians against the peisecutions 
to which they were exposed : here, too, they held their as- 
semblies, celebrated their worship, and buried their mar- 
tyred brethren, placing the body, with the instruments of 
its torture, or a phial filled with its blood, in niches in the 
sides : in some cases the name of the person was written 
ovet the place, or the. sign of a cross pointed out the tomb 
of a victim ; but many bodies have been found without 
these indications of their date or faith. In many places 
the open chambers have their walls painted with subjects 
from the Scriptures, &c. 

THE CATACOMBS OF NAPLES 
Are situated in the mountains to the north of that city. 
The principal entrance is through an arch in a rock from 
the church and hospital of San Gennaro; the first pas- 
sage is twenty feet wide, and extends iat a considerable 
distance^ preserving a heieht of fiikeo^ feeti; it th^i) 
pranches off into several ottiers, Th9 «ica^atioiis con- 



sisted of thl^ stories, hvt the lower one is v^i^ ftll^ ^p 
with e^ifthy the effect of the earthqui^kes of this country. 
The aides of these galleries, throngh their whole lengthy 
aie pierced with ipnumerable recesses, each large enough 
to hold one body only, without cofiin or sarcophagus; n^ny 
are only m<tde ^ in&nts. When the corpse was plac^ in 
0^ of themi it Wf^s waU^ in with tiles or stones, cemented 
togetbei: i Via^y st^ paipted with subjects, some expressive 
of the Christia^^ fait§, ^uj^poaed to have been executed in 
the eleventh c^tufy, o^ers r^resenting birds and animak, 
similar to the Arabesques of ancient Pagan edifices. All 
th^ mf3(Vtal veouuns have been removed^ and some haye 
been replaced bv the bones of the victims of the plaguea 
which have faged ^t Naples in i^odem times. 

ANCIENT TOMB AT BARLETTA. 

T^ following curious discovery of an excavated place of 
burial, mentioned in Mr. Hughes's Travels^ shows how 
many interesting relics of antiquity are yet unknown to us. 

" From hence we descended into some vineyards below 
the town, to see one of the greatest curiosities in this part 
of Italy, which had been discovered about a year before 
our arrival (1812). Whilst some workmen were excavating 
a wine-vault in the tufa rock, they accidentally burst into 
a superb sepulchre, formed like an ancient Doric temple, 
with a fine angular roof, pilasters cut at the sides, and a 
regular entablature. The entrance, which had been arti- 
ficially closed, was on the opposite side to that broken open. 
On the ground, lay the armour of some ancient hero, on 
several parts of which gilding wa^ plainly distinguishable, 
but the corpse was totally decayecL At one end of the 
tomb stood three of the finest terra cotta vases ever found ; 
the largest between four and five feet high, upon which 
the labours of Hercules are beautifully portrayed ; the next 
is three feet, and exhibits the adventures of the Argonautic 
expedition ; the other is two feet high ; but all, when found, 
were filled with vases of smaller dimension. At the other 
end of the tomb were two pedestals, cut from the rock, on 
one of which stood a wild boar, executed in a rou^h but 
spirited style, and on the other a dog. No one had formed 
a coivjecture respecting the occupier of this superb se- 
pulchre^" 

Mr. Hughes, from the subjects of the sculpture, and the 
circumstances of the bpar and dog, thinks it not impossibly 
that it might be the tomb of the Homeric Diomedeshimself, 
who is said to have been the founder of the city. 

THE CATACOMBS OF SYRACUSR 

GxTB an exalted idea of the wealth and magnifioenee of 
that ancient city ; they are subterranean passages, hewn 
with great care and regularity. The principal gallery is 
ten feet high, and runs in a straight direction for a great 
distance, but its whole length cannot be ascertained, the 
ground having follen in in one part ; small chambers, with 
arched roofs, are seen on each side, having separate recesses 
for the bodies : the remains of gates by which some were 
enclosed, are still visible, these being, probably, private 
tombs of particular families. Several galleries run parallel 
to the principal one, connected by cross-passages ; where 
these intersect, open spaces are left, in the middle of many 
of which are large tombs. The walls of the arched cham- 
bers are stuccoed, and painted with devices, in various 
colours, on a red ground ; some of these are paintings of 
animals, processions, trees, &c. In the ceiling of the 
open spaces before mentioned are the remains of apertures, 
by which the place was ventilated. 

In the Islands of Malta and Gozzo, Catacombs of great 
extent, and in good preservation, exist, but tiiey do not 
difibr in any remarkable degree from those which have 
been already mentioned. 

GRECIAN CATACOMBS. 

Onb part of the Lycabettus, at Athens, appears to have 
been a cemetery ; the graves are generally cut in the 
reck, in form of parallelograms, about four feet deep: many 
have been excavated with great care and cost, the rock 
being fijrst cut into a small area or court, with three per-r 
pendicular sides ; the excavation is made on the one in 
nront in form of an oblong or square chamber, containing 
nichea for the reception of cinerary vases, lamps, &c., its 
sides being coated with a fine cement, generally painted a 
bright vermilion. In ^e little area, a seat a flight of steps, 
or a cistern, is oiSten seen. At one end of the Museum, 
tawasda the pMort Phaljerum, is a noble sepulchre, commonly 
called the *' Cenotaph of Euripides:** the interior is cut into 
the ahape ui a t^npl^ and luie4 wi&. » bec^)itiful oemieint 
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black and sbinifl^ as the most polished ebony. Out of the 
principal apartment, which is very large, there are entrances 
to two others, in one of which are two sarcophagi. Another 
curious excavation which this hill contains, is denominated 
the prison of the Areopagus, in which, it is said, Socrates 
drank the cup of hemlock ; there is no very satisfactory 
foundation for this tradition ; it, however, makes the nlace 
venerable. The excavation consists of four small chambers, 
one of which is circular and domed ; they are entered by 
three doors in a recess cut in the rook.^-HuoHBS*s TraoeU 
in Siciljf, Src, 

Throughout the countries formerly inhabited by the 
Oreeks, sepulchres excavated in rock are frequently met 
with ; in addition to those we have already noticed, Mr. 
Hughes mentions others in the neighbourhood of Delphi, 
one of which has a front resembling a Doric portico with a 
pediment ; and another very beautiful sepulchral cavern, on 
the road to Crissa, commonly, though erroneously, ' called 
the " Sepulchre of Pyrrhus ;' it is a vaulted chamber, with 
an arched recess for a sarcophagus in three of its sides ; 
over that at the end are two smaller ones, probably for urns, 
with a bull's head carved between them. 

THE CATACOMBS OF PARIS. 

These are certainly the most complete, if not the most ex- 
tensive, excavations appropriated to the reception of mortal 
remains to be found in tne world. They were originally 
the quarries from which the stone employed in the build- 
ing of the city was obtained, and were accordingly made 
irregular in direction and size, as chance, or the facility 
of working, induced the workmen to proceed; they 
extend under the southern half of the city. When these 

Suarries were exhausted, they were abandoned, and 
le entrances being filled up by earth, their existence 
was almost forgotten ; many acciaents having occurred in 
the year 1774, by the falling in of buildings, prompt and 
efficient steps were taken to avert what was found, on exa- 
mination, to be by no means an improbable occurrence, 
namely, the destruction of a large part of the capital, by 
the giving way of the unsupported ground on which it 
stood. These precautions were so well and so judiciously 
contrived, that the galleries under-ground were made to 
correspond with the streets above; and all the hollows 
under buildings were either entirely filled up, or the roof 
supported by strone masses of masonry. M. Lenoir, Lieu- 
tenant-General of Uie Police, in 1780, suggested appropri- 
ating these excavations to the reception of the remains from 
the diflferent burial-places of the metropolis, which, beinff 
over-crowded with bodies, affected the air, and threatened 
the production of contagious fevers. One of these ceme- 
teries, belonging to the church of the Innocents, had been 
the burial place of twenty populous parishes for more than 
700 years. According to this suggestion the quarries were 
consecrated for the purpose, and the bones from that burial- 
ground were first moved into them in the years 1 786, 7, 
and 8, and subsequently those from others were removed 
in a similar way, and piled up in the exhaustless passages 
of the Catacombs. In 1810 and 1811 numerous alterations 
were made, and inscriptions and embellishments added, 
with the intention of beautifying this dreary place ; but we 
think that these, neither in the original conception nor in 
their execution, indicated much real feeling or good taste. 

The entrances are by three staircases, uie principal one 
of which is at the Barridre d'Enfer ; by this visitors, after 
being furnished with means of creating a light, descend 
with the ^ides to a depth of seventy feet, into a gallery of 
various width and height, the roof partly supported by the 
rock, and partly by stone pillars. After traversing this 
and others branching from it, for a considerable distance, 
guided by a black line, painted for that purpose on the ceil- 
ing, they arrive at an octagonal vestibule, with a black gate 
between two Tuscan columns, on which is incribed a Latin 
motto, meaning *' Beyond these bounds rest those waiting 
the blessed promise ;' and on one side is a French verse ^ 
the poet Delille, ** Stop! here is the empire of Death!" 
On passing this gate, the passages are Uned, from the floor 
to the roof, with the bones of more than two millions of 
human beings, arranged in symmetrical piles, and display- 
ing all sorts of figures, — pyramids, obelisks, circles, &ic. 
In some nloces are altars made of bones cemented to^ 
ther ; and every where these relics are interspersed with 
sentences, written in black letters on a white ^und, allud- 
ing to the future hopes, or to the past history, of the tenants 
of this silent city. Various groups of bones, or parts of 
masonry erecW fi)r the purpose of security, have received 



names from the forms in which they have been arrmngvd, 
such as the " Altar of the Obelisks,** the " Sarcoptu^vs 
of the Lachrymatory," the " Pedestal of the Sepulchral 
Lamp," the " Fountain of the Samaritan Woman," given 
to a spring and an artificial reser\'oir, with various works 
required by its existence for the purpose of security or of 
disposing of the water; over it ase written the sublime 
words 01 our Lord to the female at JacoVs well. 

The remains of the victims of anarchy and tynnuj, 
during the French Revolution, are collected in separate 
groups, and have inscriptions over them, recording' the 
occasion of their death. 

But among these melancholy memorials of mortality, 
there are some objects of a more useful, and therefore 
pleasing, nature. One of these is a mineralogical collection 
of specimens of all the strata of earth and stone of this 
spot, each placed on a separate ledge, indicating the 
respective thickness of the stratum from which it was taken, 
ana the fossil shells and bones found in them are' sciencift- 
cally arranged in their proper order round the apartment 
Another collection consists of diseased bones, arranged in 
classes and orders, showing the malady in its various stages; 
and a collection of skulls, remarkable for size, form, or con 
formation, is added. 

One interesting circumstance, connected with the place 
itself, is the very ingenious and umpj® mode by which these 
extensive vaults are ventilated. The wells, from which 
the houses above derive water, pass through the galleries 
to a depth greater than the lowest part of- these excava- 
tions, and a wall of masonry has been built, or the rock 
left, round the shaft, forming so many detached columns in 
the passages ; holes have been oierced in these, and glass 
tubes inserted, which are corkea up. When the keepers 
perceive, in their rounds, the air to be foul in any pan; so 
that the lamps cannot burn, or the workmen are incom 
moded, they open as many of these vents as may be neees 
sary, and pure^air is thus obtained from the surface ; and 
to such a degree of precision is this system of ventilation 
brought, that each principal guide, by observation, knows 
the proper hour for opeiung uiese tubes, according to the 
altitude of the sun, and the quarter and violence of the 
wind, so as best to secure the greatest supply of fresh air. 

CATACOMBS IN THE CANARY ISLANDS. 

On the discovery, in modem times,'of the Canary Island:, 
the original inhabitants, known by the name of Guanches, 
were in the habit of embalming their dead, and depositing 
them in caves. The processes of embalming must .be 
similar in all places ; Herodotus describes those in use 
among the Egyptians ; and Spanish writers represent the 
mode followed in the Canary islands as resembling it. 
When the preparations were completed, the body was 
sewn up in goat-skins, and bandaged with leather ; the 
kings and nobles were placed in a sarcophagus made of a 
hollowed tree ; but in all cases the corpse was deposited in 
a grotto destined to that purpose. Thev much resemble, 
when discovered in the present day, those of Egypt in 
appearance, but soon crumble into dust on being taken 
out of the skins in which they are wrapped. At Per, the 
catacombs were walled up, and domestic utensils were found 
in them. 

The most celebrated are those atTeneriffe, between Arioo 
and Guimar ; the interior is spacious, but the entrance is 
in a steep cliff, and difiicult of access ; there are niches in 
the walls, in which the bodies were placed ; and, when first 
discovered, there were upwards of a thousand mummies in 
the place ; these are always found placed on a species of 
trestle, and five or six are joined together by the skin, the 
feet of one being sewed to that of the head of the next. 
The wood-work of the scaffold is very perfect. 

It may be noticed here, that Egypt and the Canoiies are, 
as for as we yet know, the only countries in which the pre- 
servation of the bodies of the dead was a universal cus^ 
tom ; in others it appears to have been practised only with 
regiud to certain ranks. 
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LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 

Fuller, the church historian^ says of Lincobd Ca- 
thedral, m allusion to its commanding situation on 
the top of a hill, that " its floor is higher than the 
roofs of many churches.** This venerable building, 
indeed^ so majestic and beautiful in itself, has a 
great advantage, from its position. Amidst the 
various points of view in which it is seen from the 
adjacent country, it would be difficult to determine 
which is the fintet. The ground was chosen by 
Remigius, first Bishop of Lincoln, who, according to 
an ancient account, " purchased lands on the highest 
part of the city, and built a church, strong and fair» 
in a strong place, and in a fair spot.'* The strengt.h 
of the plac« chiefly consisted in its being near to the 
castle which William the First erected, having for that 
purpose thought proper to destroy two hundred houses. 
At the period of the Conquest, Lincoln was one of the 
most important and considerable towns in England ; 
and it was William*8 policy to secure it. Before the 
time of Remigius, who was a Norman, and who 
translated the episcopal scat to the city of Lincoln, 
the Bishop*s Catiiedral was situated in what has now 
become a village, Dorchester, in Oxfordshire : and 
although, since that period, the diocese of Lin- 
coln has been much lessened in extent, it is still the 
largest in the kingdom. Remigius died in 1092, a 
few days before the consecration of the Cathedral, 
which he dedicated to the Virgin. 

The successor of Remigius, Robert Blo.t, continued 
the building; but it appears to have been burnt 
down soon aiter the death of the latter prelate, and 
to have been restored, and vaulted with stone, by 
Alexander, the next Bishop. 

It will be seen, on referring to our view of Lin- 
coln Cathedral, that a great many styles prevail 
in the workmanship, particularly of the western 
front, a portion of which is considered all that now 
remains of the original fabric erected by Remigius. 
It may be interesting to trace some of the dates from 
this period, in which we shall chiefly follow Caley 
and Ellis's edition of Dugdale's great work, the Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum. 

About 1124 the church was burnt down, upon 
which Bishop Alexander rebuilt what had beoi tJius 
destroyed. After the earthquake of 1185, Hugh de 
Grenoble, afterwards called St Hugh, the Burgun- 
dian, took down at least half of the Norman church. 
The east side of the great transept is entirely his 
work. In 1239 a great part of the central tower fell 
in, doing considerable injury to the body of the 
building, the repairs occasioned by which were con- 
ducted by Bishop Grosthead. Bishop Lexington, in 
the time of Henry the Third, added five arches be- 
yond the upper transept, which are, perhaps, the 
most beautiful part of the church, and exhibit the 
most perfect specimen of the style of building which 
prevailed at that time in England. Bishop Gyne- 
well, in the reign of Edward the Third, added 
several ornaments to the west front, and eleven 
statues of the Kings, from the Conqueror to Edward 
the Third. The upper part of the present central 
tower is supposed to have been built in 1306, and the 
upper stories of the western towers some years after- 
wards. These are lofty, and are adorned with tra- 
cery, pillars, windows, &c. The three towers were 
formerly surmounted by spires of wood, covered 
with leEid 3 that on the Idtter was blown down in 
1547, and the others were removed for the sake of 
safety, in 1808. Part of the great transept, the stalls 
of the choir, and the statues and windows, above the 
western entrances, are said to have been erected at 
Che close of the fourteenth century, when John Wel- 



boume was treasurer of the Cathedral and mastei 
of the works. 

The total internal length is 470 feet -, the nave 24C 
feet in length, 80 in breadth, and 80 in height } the 
choir to the altar-screen, 140 feet long, 40 broad, 
and 72 high. The west transept is 220 feet in length, 
63 in breadth, and 74 in height. The east tranaepC 
is 1 66 feet in length, and 72 in height. The western 
towers are 206 feet, the centre tower is 262 feet in 
height The chapter-house, attached to the east end, 
is a loflby elegant building, forming a decagon, and is 
60 feet in diameter. On the norUi side of, and con- 
nected with the Cathedral, are the cloisters, of which 
only three sides remain in the original state ^ they 
measure 1 1 8 feet on the north and south sides, and 
91 feet on the eastern and western sides. Sadi are 
the principal measurements. In attempting to give 
a just description of this noble Minster, we are pre- 
cluded by our limits from entering into the subject 
as fully as we could wish ; we are, therefore, content 
with selecting from our materials such ab appear 
most interesting. 

The late Earl of Burlington, who had an excellent 
taste in architecture, accounted this the finest Grothic 
structure in England, and superior even to York Min- 
ster. He chiefly admired the grand western front. 

Several distinguished persons, besides the bishops, 
have been interred in Lincoln Cathedral, particularly 
Catherine Swinford, Duchess of Lancaster, wife of the 
celebrated John of Gaunt ; there is also a monument 
to the memory of her daughter, Joan, countess of 
Westmoreland. In addition to the rich and massive 
shrines, pearls and precious stones, which were an- 
ciently the property of this church, various sculptured 
tombs of different periods existed, of which no traces 
remain. Many of these were destroyed at the time of 
the Reformation ; but the chief ravages were com- 
mitted by the fiiry of the fanatics and republicans, 
during the Civil War, in the time of Charles the 
First. In 1645, not only were the beautiful brass 
gates of the choir pulled down, and other wanton in- 
juries practised, but the church was actually made 
barracks for the parliamentary troops. 

The dean and chapter, sensible of the beauties of 
the Cathedral, have shown themselves attentive to its 
preservation. By a liberal allotment of part of the 
revenues of the church for that object, they have, 
from time to time, effected many judicious and 
extensive repairs. 



HYMN. 

As o*er the past my mem*iy strays 

Why heaves the secret sizh ? 
Tis that I mourn departed oays. 

Still imprepared to die. 

The World, and worldly things beloved. 

My anxious thoughts employ'd ; 
And time unhallow'd, unimproved. 

Presents a fearful void. 

Yet, Holy Father, wild despair 

Chase from my lab 'ring breast ; 
Thy grace it is, which prompts the pray*r. 

That grace can do the rest 

My life s brief remnant all be thine ! 

And, when thy sure decree 
Bids me this fleeting breath resign. 

Oh ! speed my soul to Thee ! — Bp. MiDDLxroir. 



ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Hast thou a Friend, as heart may wish at will? 

Then use him so, to have his friendship still. 

Would*st have a Friend, would^st know what friend 's best? 

Have God thy friend, who passeth all the rest. 

TussxB. 1573. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 



Ths heart, which is the principal organ of circula- 
tion, 18 placed within the breast between the two 
lobes of the Inngs. It is a fleshy substance, and has 
two cavities, which are separated from each other by 
a valve. From the left ventricle, a large blood-vessel, 
called the aorta, proceeds, and soon divides into several 
branches, whidi ascend and descend by innumerable 
ramifications, become smaller as they proceed, and 
penetrate every part of the body. When the right 
ventricle contracts, the blood is propelled into the 
arteries with so much force that it reaches the mi- 
nutest extremities of their most remote ramifications. 
This motion is called the puise, which is merely the 
effect of the pulsation of the heart, and is quicker or 
slower according to the frequency of its contractions. 

When the blood arrives at the extremities of the 
arteries distributed through the body. Nature employs 
it in the wisest manner. Certain vessels absorb the 
watery, oily, and saline parts. In some parts of the 
body, where the arteries are distributed, the secretion 
of milk, fat, and various fluids is performed : the 
remaining portion of blood flows into the extremities 
of the veins. These vessels gradually enlarge in size, 
till they form very large tubes, which return the 
blood back to the right ventricle of the heart. The 
blood is then propelled into the pulmonary artery, 
which disperses it through the lungs by innumerable 
small branches. It is there exposed to the action of 
the air, is afterwards received by the pulmonary 
veins, and by them is conveyed to the left auricle of 
the heart. This contracts, and sends it into the left 
ventricle, which, also contracting, pushes it into the 
aorta, whence it circulates through every part of the 
body. 

For this complicated function, four cavities, as we 
have seen, become necessary, and four are accord- 
ingly provided : two called Ventricles, which send out 
the blood 3 viz. one into the lungs, in the first in- 
stance, the other into the mass after it has returned 
from the lungs. Two others called Auricles, which 
receive the blood from the veins ; viz. one as it comes 
immediately from the body, the other as the same 
blood comes a second time, after its circulation 
through the lungs, for without the lungs one of each 
would have been sufficient. 

Such is the admirable circulation of the b^ood in 
man and most animals. But there is still much ob- 
scxurity in this interesting subject. We meet with 
wonders here, that prove how incapable the human 
mind is of explaining this work of Divine wisdom. 

The wisdom of the Creator,*' saith Hamburgher, 

is in nothing seen more gloriously than the heart 5** 
and how well doth it execute its oflBce ! An anato- 
mist, who understood the structure of the heart, 
might say. beforehand that it would play ; but he 
would expect, I think, from the complexity of its 
mechanism, and the delicacy of many of its parts, 
that it should always be liable to derangement, or 
that it would soon work Itself out. Yet shaU this 
wonderful machine go night and day, for eighty 
years toirether, at the rate of 100,000 strokes every 
twenty-lour hours, having at every stroke a great re- 
sistance to overcome, and shall continue this action 
for this length of time without disorder and without 
wearipess ! 

From Ke ill's Anatomy, we learn that each ven- 
tricle will contain at least one ounce of blood. The 
heart contracts 4000 times in one hour, from which 
it follows that there pass through the heart every 
hour 4000 ounces, or 350 pounds, of blood. The 
whole mass of blood is said to be about 25 pounds, 
so that a quantitv equal to the whole mass of blood 
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passes through the heart 14 times in one hour, which 
is about once in every four minutes. 

" Consider,** says Paley, '' what an affair this Is^ 
when we come to very large animals. The aorta of 
a whale is larger in the bore than the main pipe of 
some water- works j and the water roaring in its pas« 
sage through a pipe of that description is inferior in 
impetus and velocity to the blood gushing from the 
whale's heart." Dr. Hunter, in his account of the 
dissection of a whale, says, " The aorta measured a 
foot diameter. Ten or fifteen gallons of blood are 
thrown out of the heart at a stroke, with an immense 
velocity, through a tube of a foot diameter. The 
whole idea fills the mind with wonder." 

The account here given will not convey to a reader 
ignorant of anatomy any thing like an accurate notion 
of the form, action, or the use of the parts, or of the 
circulation of the blood (nor can any short and 
popular account do this) j but it is abundantiy suffi- 
cient to give him some idea of the wonderful me- 
chanism bestowed on his frame, for the continuance 
of life, by the hand of a Being who is all- wise, all- 
powerful, and alL-good, and whose bountiful care is 
equally extended to the preservation and happiness 
of the humblest creature in existence, which has been, 
equally with ourselves, called into life at his Divine 
behest, and for a wise and good purpose. D. 



Saint Anthony and the Cobbler. — ^Wb read a pietty 
story of St. Anthony, who, being in the wilderness, led 
there a very hard and strait life, insomuch that none at 
that time did the like ; to whom came a voice fh>m heaven, 
saying, " Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is a oobblei 
that dwelleth at Alexandria." Anthony hearing this, rose 
up forthwith, and took his staff, and went till he came 
to Alexandria, where he found the cobbler. The cobblei 
was astonished to see so reverend a father come to his 
house. Then Anthony said unto him, " Come, and tell 
me thy whole conversation, and how thou spendest thy 
time ? " " Sir," said the cobbler, " as for me, good works 
have I none, for my life is but simple and slender. I am 
but a poor cobbler. In the morning, when I rise, I prav 
for the whole city wherein I dwell, especially for all sucn 
neighbours and poor friends as I have ; after I set me at 
my labour, where I spend the whole day in getting my 
living ; and I keep me from all falsehood, for I hate no- 
thing so much as I do deceitfulness ; wherefore, when I 
make to any man a promise, I keep it and perform it tnilv. 
And thus I spend my time poorly with my wife and chil- 
dren, whom I teach and instruct, as far as my wit will serve 
me, to fear and dread Gk)d. And this is the sum of my 
simple life." In this story you see how God loveth those 
that follow their vocation, and live uprightly, without any 
falsehood in their dealing. This Antnony was a great holy 
man ; yet this cobbler was as much esteemed before God 
as he. ^Bp. Latimer. 



There are none in the worlc^ so wickedly inclined, but that 
a religious instruction and bringing up may fashion anew 
and reform them; nor any so well-disposed, whom (the 
reins being let loose) the continual fellowship and fami- 
liarity, and the examples of dissolute men, may not corrupt 
and deform. Vessels will ever retain a savour of their first 
liquor ; it being equally difficult either to cleanse the mind 
once corrupted, or to extinguish the sweet savour of virtue 
first received, when the mind was yet tender, open, and 
easily seasoned. Sir Walter Ralegh. 

The desire of knowledge is not more natural than is the 
desire of communicating our knowledge. Even power would 
be less valued, were there no opportunity of showing it to 
others ; it derives half its value from that circumstance. 
And as to the desire of esteem, it can have no possible era 
tification but in society. These parts of our constitution 
therefore, are evidently intended for social life ; and it is 
not more evident that birds were made for flying, and fishes 
for swimming, than that man, endowed with a natural de- 
sire of power, of esteem, and of knowledge, is made, not 
for the savage and solitary state, but for living in society 
— Reid*8 Essays 

64—^ 
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HEBALDRY. 
No. I. The Shibld. 
Hatino, id a fbnaer namber, given Bome account of 
the Supporters of the Amu of the Kings of England, 
«« will in this pnsent, and occaiionoUy in fdtnre 
nmnben, give some few notices on the subject of 
Hbraldrt, Bufiiciently minute to make our readers 
fUrly acquainted witb the laws of that interesting 
science, and the origin of its principal bearings. 
Tikt present p^wr will be con&ied to the subject 
of the Shikld. 

Oar readers are probably aware, that Heraldry is 
the scientific regulation and description of the various 
ornaments with which oar ancestors distinguished 
themselves in war, or in tonmaments and warlike 
exercises. 

These ornaments, though worn fircqnently on a 
Shirt, or Coat of Arms, thrown over the whole per- 
son, or in Banners or Pennons, were invariably de- 
picted on the Shield. From this circumstance it 
arises that all seals, eigravings, and paintings of 
coat-aimour, are constantly drawn in a shield-like 
form. Ornaments on shields may be traced to the 
remotest antiquity. The classical reader will notice 
many instances of them, but it will be sufficient to 
nt' -ntion here, as a proof of the custom, the elabo- 
rately-ornamented Shield of Achilles, described by 
Homer; so, also, when Solomon made his three 
hundred shields of gold, it is only probuble to sup- 
pose that so precious a metal received also appro- 
priate decorations. Indeed, as personsl distinction 
IS, in all cases, a natural desire, we may readily 
imagine that the leader in battle was not slow to 
adopt some distinguishing embellishment, which, 
while it might exdte his own valour, would also have 
the advantage of rendering him conspicuous to his 
followers. In savage life, which is always, probably, 
a fair picture of the earlier stages of pobshed society, 
we accordingly find shields, at present, beautified 
with a rude, but very diligent labour. 

It is generally allowed, however, that these orna- 
ments did not become hereditary till the age of the 
Cnisades. The shape of the Shield has vsried very 
considerably. As its only object, at first, was to 
shelter the warrior, it was so constructed as to cover 
as much of the body as possible ; accordingly, we 
find that the foot soldlera were defiended by a my 



long Bhield, long enough Indeed to conceal the irbole 
person, so that archers were frequently in the habit 
of fixing their shields upright in the ground, and 
discharging, like Paris in the Trojan war, from be- 
hind a monontent, their bolts apon the enony. 



The annexed engraving shows three archers nest- 
ling behind one shield, while another supports a 
shield of large dimensions on his back. Tliis en- 
graving is taken from a picture in Johnes's Froiitart't 
Ckroniele of tkg Siege of Dttrat. 

Hie Knight, or horseman, who, from his position 
could not conceal his legs behind a shield, contentec 
himself with a shorter buckler, in which, however, 
he preserved the same shape as that of the foot sol- 
dier, more especially as its figure, tapering towards 
the bottoni, allowed the ready and easy projection of 
his lance, with which weapon Hie chu^ was gene- 
rally made. Our engraring of the seal of King 
Stephen will give the shape c^ the horseman's shield, 
while that of GUbert de Clare, Eari of Hertford and 
Gloucester, in addition to the sh^ve of the shield, 
preseate us also with the shirt, or coat of xnam. 
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ipread over the peraon of the Earl, with hie armorial 
6etiriiigs appearing also on the housings of his hcnae. 
The custom of quartering anna, (which will be the 
nabject of a fubve paper,) occasioned an eoloi^ie- 
ment of the shield in its lower parts, in order to g^ve 
room for introdncinK the qnartcred coats. We give 
a copy of the Shield of Kmg 
Heory the Fifth, containing 
the Arms of France and En- 
gland qnhrterlf, which will 
■how this expansion. Bnt 
as this spread of the shield 
below materially interfered 
with the projection of the 
lance, an alteration was 
shortly contrived in its upper 
part, where a piece seems 
frequently to have been scooped out, to give the 
spear an easier advance. We 
present our readers with ano- 
ther Shield from Froissart, being 
a specimen of this variation in 
figure. This Shield, bearing 
three Hearts, was used at a tour- 
nament where three French 
Knights, for the love of their 
ladies, challenged all comers. 
This shtq^e,' however, is &e- 
ninn. quently introduced among the 

many beautifiil embellishments of that spWdid 
bnilding, King's College Chapel, Cambridge; and, 
if it is still preserved, may be seen 
on the foot of Huu7 the Seventh's 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. In 
the maigin is another specimen, 
being a Shield from the monument 
of Henry the Fifth, where tiie out- 
let for the lance is introduced above, 
while the Shield is brought to a 
square below, in order to acc<Hnmo- 
date its quarterings. 
Shields were actually used in tUts, and possibly in 
war, as late as the reign of King James the First 
'"be Rebellion which followed, by introducing into 










* 



the kingdom the use of more modem weapons, 
seems entirely to have banished all the ancient modes 
of warfare. After the Restoration, we believe, no 
tilt took place, and the Shield now aasmned in 
Heraldry all the many different and fraqnentfy d«- 
gant shapes, which either tiie taste of the pi^ter, 
the necessity created by Timmhnmng numerous quar- 
terings, or the caprices of fashion, might dictate. It 
rather belongs to chivalry than to henldry, to notice 
the sensitive fedings, and tlte nice pc^nts of honour, 
which the knight connected with his armorial bear- 
ings } feelings which may be traced to distant ages. 

When we next enter on this subject, we will shortly 
touch on the tinctwnt, or iUuoiu, used in Heraldry. 



THE IGUANA. 
The reptile here represented bdongs to the Lizard 
bribe, and grows to the Iraigth of three or four feet ; it 
is considered, in the conntries which it inhabits, as very 
deUcate eating, and, on tiiat account, is much sought 
after by the natives. It is curious to trace the pre- 
judices and preferences of mankind for different sorts 
of food, and to observe, from the facta discovered, 
how much influence mental antipathies have over our 
boHlily feelings. The refreshing, and almost univer- 
sally approved beverage, tea, when offered by some 
European travellers to the Turkish ladies, was re- 
jected as insipid and valueless. We find in some 
old English dramas, corvorants and soland geese 
reckoned among the dainties of the ^ble. At the 
present time crabs, lobsters, and other shell-fish are, 
in this and other countries, considered as dehcacies, 
while the inhabitants of the eastern parts of Europe 
turn from them with disgust, to make a meal off 
locusts scorched over a fire. Bread dipped in train- 
oil is greedily devoured by the Liqilanders, and even 
by the more civilized Russians j and Captain Parry, 
when on his voyage of discovery to the North Pole, 
contrived to keep a restiess Esquimaux in his chair, 
while his likeness was taken, by treating him at in- 
tervals with tallow- candles. If we look nearer home, 
we find the lower orders in Scotland, in many cases, 
refusing eels as food, while, on this side the border, 
they are considered a delidous disb. 
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The Iguana is found within the tropics, in Soath 
Amerioay the West Indies, and the islands of the 
Indian Ocean. The species figured in the print is a 
native of Amboyna, the chief of the Molucca Islands, 
in the Indian Ocean. The Iguana is extremely active, 
and climbs trees with great quickness and dexterity ; 
its principal food is frait and flowers, and small in- 
sects or worms. Its bite, although not dangerous, 
is extremely painful, on account of the strength of 
the creature's jaws. The thickness of its ski^ ren- 
ders it very tenacious of life, and the mode of de- 
struction employed by the hunters, who attack it with 
clubs, is far from expeditious in its operation. 



.THE FOLLY OF A BELIEF IN FORTUNE- 
TELLING, OR ASTROLOGY. 

The belief in Judicial Astrology, which appears to 
be adapted only to the darkest ages, continued, not- 
withstanding the vast progress made in literature and 
science, to be cherished pretty generally among the 
uneducated, and even, in too many instances, amongst 
the learned, until late in the seventeenth century, if 
indeed it did not even survive that date. To show the 
total folly of all pretensions to the art of predicting 
future events from the positions of the stars, and the 
equal folly of brlieving in such predictions, the follow- 
ing anecdote is offered to the attention of our readers. 

Towards the middla and latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, there lived a celebrated mathema- 
tician and astronomer, named James Ozanam, whose 
learned works are well known in every part of Europ)e. 
As an astronomer is continually gazing on the stars, 
and an astrologer professes to draw his predictions 
from them, the two were frequently confounded with 
each other. It happened that a nobleman of great 
rank, desirous of discovering the events of his future 
life, applied to Ozanam to draw his horoscope, and at 
the same time employed a neighbouring Physician, 
who was also a professed and enthusiastic astrologer, 
to execute the same task. The physician complied ; 
drew the horoscope, and of course pocketed his 
reward. As for Ozanam, he in vain represented to 
the nobleman, that he was no astrologer, — ^that he did 
not believe in the existence of such an art ; the noble- 
man persisted, and as he was a man whose positive 
commands were not to be refused, Ozanam, at length, 
threw together, at random, a parcel of predictions all 
promising; riches, power, happiness, and every other 
worldly blessing that a man could desire. 

About twenty years afterwards, the same noble- 
man called again on Ozanam, loading him with com- 
pliments, and assuring him that every one of his 
predictions had been verified, while those of the 
Physician turned out totally false. The event con- 
firmed both parties in their previous opinions. The 
nobleman, to whom Ozanam did not dare confess 
the trick, departed moi^ firmly persuaded than ever, 
that astrology, in the hands of a really learned and 
able professor, was a science as true as the mathe- 
matics 3 while Ozanam, with much better reason, was 
confirmed in his opinion, that astrology had no exist- 
ence whatever, except in the heated imaginations of 
a few enthusiasts, the cunning of knaves, and the 
gullibility of fools. 



It was an objection constantly urged by the ancient Epicu- 
reans, that man could not be the cteature of a benevolent 
Being, as he was formed in a state so helpless and infirm. 
They never considered or perceived that this very infirmity 
and helplessness were the cause and cement of society ; 
that if men had been perfect and self-sufiicient, and had 
stood in no need of each other s assistance, there would 
have been no occauon for the invention of the arts, and no 
opportunity for the exercise of the affections. ^Warton . 



RICHARD HOOKER 

Amid the bustle and turmoil of this restless age, it 
it is quite refreshing to look back occasionally upon 
the olden time, and to contemplate some of the 
divines and scholars of former days, remarkable not 
more for their mighty intellect, and their wonderfbl 
attainments in learning, than for their calm, simple, 
and secluded habits of life. Of this description of 
men we cannot easily find a more perfect specimen 
than Richard Hooker, author of the EeclesiagHeai 
Polity. 

This modest and unassuming, but really great 
man, was bom about the year 1553, at Heavytree, 
near Exeter, and, his parents being in humble cir- 
cumstances, he was intended to be brought up to 
some' trade ; but the disposition and talents which 
he evinced at school, soon showed that he was fitted 
for higher things, and induced his master to intercede 
with his uncle to assist a youth of such fair promise 
in prosecuting his studies for the sacred profession. 
By this uncle Hooker was recommended to Jewell, 
then Bishop of Salisbury, and through the influence of 
that distinguished prelate, he soon obtained the situa 
tion of a clerk at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

About three years after his admission at the Uni- 
versity, Hooker having occasion to go into Devon- 
shire, visited his patron on his road ; and the account 
of the visit in honest Isaac Walton is so charac- 
teristic, tiiat we must give it in his own words : — " On 
foot they (Hooker and a companion,) went, and took 
Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good 
Bishop, who made them dine with him at his own 
table, which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy 
and gratitude when he saw his mother and friends ; 
and, at the Bishop's parting with him, the Bishop 
gave him good counsel and his benediction, but for- 
got to give him money, which when the Bishop had 
considered, he sent a servant in all haste to call 
Richard back to him ; and at Richard's return, the 
Bishop said, ' Richard, I sent for you back to lend 
you a horse, which hath carried me many a mile, 
and, I thank God, with much ease ;* and presently 
delivered into his hands a walking staff, with which 
he professed he had travelled through many parts of 
Germany ; and he said, ' Richard, I do not give, but 
lend you my horse; be sure you be honest, and 
bring my horse back to me at your return this way 
to Oxford ; and I do now give you ten groats, to 
bear your charges to Exeter ; and here are ten groats 
more, which I charge you to deliver to your mother, 
and tell her I send her a Bishop's benediction with 
it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me ; 
and if you bring my horse back to me, I will give 
you ten groats more to carry you on foot to the 
College, and so God bless you, good Richard.' " 

Hooker was soon afterwards deprived of this ex- 
cellent patron by death ; but his own character tor 
learning and piety not only procured for him u 
scholarship, and afterwards a fellowship, at his col- 
lege, but induced Sandys, then Bishop of London, 
to place his son under his care. The Bishop's words 
were, " I will have a tutor for my son that shall 
teach him learning by instruction, and virtue by ex- 
ample, and my greatest care shall be of the last, and 
(God willing,) this Richard Hooker shall be the man 
into whose hands I will commit my Edwin.'* With 
young Sandys, Hooker also received another distin- 
guished pupil, George Cranmer, the great nephew ot 
Archbishop Cranmer. 

At Oxford Hooker was fast rising in reputation. 
Among other honours he had been appointed to read 
lectures in Hebrew ; and in the calm retreat of tha 
University, so well suited to his quiet habits and 
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love, ot learnings it would have been well for his 
peace if he had remi^ned. But Baving now taken 
Holy Orders, he was summoned from Oxford to 
preach at PauVs Cross. Of this place we gave a 
view in our thirtieth number 3 and we there explained 
that it was customary, down to the reign of James 
the Firsts to call the most learned divines, from 
various parts of the country, to take their turn of 
instructing the people from that pulpit. A new 
preacher always excited much curiosity and interest, 
and Hooker was far too modest and humble not to 
feel considerable perturbation at the thought of this 
public exhibition. Moreover, he arrived in London, 
wet and wearied from his journey, and he would 
scarcely have had strength to perform his task, had 
it not been for the cares and attentions of his hostess, 
Mrs. Churchman. This good dame, however, proved 
herself not quite disinterested in her kindness ; for 
she contrived to persuade Hooker, first, that he 
wanted a wife to take care of him, and, next, that 
he could not do better than promote to that station 
her own daughter, Joan, " who," his biographer says, 
" brought him neither beauty nor portion, and, for 
her conditions, they were like that wife's which is by 
Solomon compared with a dripping house." 

By this marriage Hooker lost his fellowship at 
Corpus ; but was soon afterwards presented to the 
living of Drajrton Beauchamp, near Aylesbury 3 — 
and of his life in this place, we have a singular pic- 
ture preserved by Walton. His former pupils, 
Edwin Sandys and Creorge Cranmer, came to pay 
him a visit, and found him, with a Horace in his 
hand, tending his few sheep in the common field, in 
the necessary absence of his only servant. After 
their return to the house, Richard was called away 
from his friends to rock the cradle. And his whole 
situation appeared so comfortless, that Sandys, on his 
return to London, prevailed on his father to procure 
for Hooker, 1585, the appointment of the mastership 
of the Temple. 

This was a situation much more suitable to his 
talents and attainments 3 but it brought him into a 
controversy wilii Walter Travers, and some other of 
the divines, who were then commencing that vexa- 
tious opposition, to the discipline and rites of the 
Church of England, which gradually increased in 
violence and strength, till it subverted both the 
throne and the altar, more than fifty years afterwards, 
in the reign of Cluurles the Furst. Besides his gene- 
ral dislike to controversy. Hooker moreover was now 
seriously employed in his great work of the Eccle- 
siastical Polity ; and feeling himself, in London, to be 
out of his proper element, he entreated to be removed 
from the Temple to some country living, where, as 
he expresses himself, " I may study, and pray for 
Grod*s blessing on my endeavours, and keep myself 
in peace and privacy, and behold Grod's blessing 
spring out of my mother earth, and eat my own bread 
without oppositions." 

In 1591, Hooker was gratified in this wish, by 
being appointed to the living of Boscomb, in Wilt- 
shire ; and in 1595, he was removed to the more 
valuable benefice of Bishops* Boiime, near Canter- 
bury, where he continued till his death ; an event, 
which occurred in the year 1 600, in his forty-seventh 
year, in consequence of a cold which he caught in 
his passage by water, between London and Gravesend. 

During his residence at his two last-mentioned 
benefices. Hooker completed his immortal work. 
The four first books of the Ecclesiastical Polity were 
published in the year 1594 ^ the fifth in 1597; and 
the three last were left finished, but unpublished, at 
his death There is, however, reason to believe that 



the genuine copies of those three were destroyed by 
his widow, and what we possess are no more than 
his rough drafts, subsequently touched up by Dr. 
Spencer. Still, his unquestionable books, together 
with some tracts and sermons, are sufficient to sus- 
tain his high reputation. With a profusion of learn > 
ing, and an unanswerable force of reasoning, they 
prove the lawfulness of our Church establishment; 
and, while they breathe a spirit of the most exalted 
piety, they are written in a strain of stately and 
measured prose, which is unequalled in our language. 
To this day, the name of Hooker is seldom men- 
tioned without adding the epithet of ' the learned,' or 
' the judicious :' and, after having thus contemplated 
the great author, it is with additional delight and 
reverence that we turn to survey the individual, the 
very perfection of meekness, humility, and piety. 
We possess many interesting details of his habits 
while at Bourne, though they are too long to be here 
inserted in full. 

He was accustomed to preach every Sunday, and 
he or his Curate to catechize after the second lesson 
in the evening prayer. His sermons were uttered 
with a grave zeal, and an humble voice; his eyes 
always fixed on one place, to prevent his imagination 
from wandering, insomuch that he seemed to study 
as he spake ; and it was his design rather to con- 
vince and to persuade, than to terrify, men into piety. 
He was very assiduous in the now-forgotten duty of 
fasting; nor less so to inquire who of his parishioners 
were sick, or in any ways distressed, suiting his ad- 
monitions to their state. He was also diligent to 
prevent lawsuits, still urging his parishioners and 
neighbours to bear with each other*s infirmities, and 
to hve in love. His advice to them was to watph 
and pray, and always to keep themselves fit to re- 
ceive the Communion, and then to receive it often, 
for it was a comforting and strengthening of their 
graces. On his entrance into any house, or depar- 
ture from it, he would usually speak to the whole 
family, and bless them by name. We wish that we 
had room to give a delightful story of Hooker's flock, 
told by Isaac Walton in his best style of quaint sim- 
plicity; but our limits will not admit it, and we 
the less regret the omission, as our readers may see 
it at length in the thirteentiii number of the British 
Magazine, together with a view of the church and 
rectory of Bishops* Bourne. 

Hooker once said, in the course of his controver- 
sial writings, " Your next argument consists of rail- 
ing and of reasons; to your railing, I say nothings 
to your reasons, I say what follows." — It was also 
a favourite maxim with him, " There will come a time 
when three words uttered with charity and meekness 
shall receive a far more blessed reward than three 
thousand volumes written with disdainful sharpness 
of wit.** And we cannot better conclude our brief 
memoir of this meek and saint-hke man, than by 
mentioning that one of the most petulant and prag- 
matical of the party opposed to him lived to come to 
a temper of mind not very different : Thomas Cart- 
wright, in his old age, became the master of a hos 
pitid in Warwick, and Sir Henry Yelverton says, his 
last words on his death-bed were that he sorely 
lamented the unnecessary trouble he had caused the 
Church, by the scorn of which he had been the 
fomenter; and that he wished he was to begin his 
life again, that he might testify to the world his dis* 
like of his former doings. 

Edward, Earl of Rutland, in the reign of Queen Slisa 
beth, 1^ behind him these four pieces of advice.**— 1. Be 
alwmfs employed, — 2. Look to the issue. — 3. Befifiwshed 
with a friend.^ 4. Reflect upon thyself. 
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AUNiVERSARlES IN MAY. 
MONDAY, Oth. 

To tins fUyu still aiBzad in our Almanacki the mppellation of 

St. John, anU Portam Latintm, though the leformed church never 

tdiaitted it among iti festivals. Ancientlv it was kept in memory of 

St. John the Evangelist's having escaped unhurt from a caldron of 

bummg oil, mto which he is said to nave been plunged by order 

of the Emperor Domitian. This miraculous preservation happening 

near the gate of Rome called the Porta Lattna, the day was named 

therefrom. 

1527 The City of Rome stormed and plundered by the troops of 
the Emperor Charles V., led bv the Constable of Bourbon, 
who was slain in the assault. This was the sixth time Rome 
had been taken by hostile armies since its foundation, the 
other five being, first, by the Gauls, A.U.C. 364; second, 
by Alaric, Kinc of the Goths, A. D. 410 ; third, by Gen- 
seric. King of Uke Vandals, 455 ; fourth, by Odoacer, King 
of the Heruli ; fifth, by Totila, King of the Goths, 54f . 

1831 Died Sir Robert Cotton, the great English Antiquary whose 
valuable collection of manuscripts forms that part of the 
national collection in the British Museum called the " Cot- 
tonian Library." The site of his house, at the back of the 
House of Loras, is still called the '* Cotton Garden." He 
was bom at Denton, in Huntingdonshire, 1570. 

1578 Died Jantonius, Bishop of Ypres, founder of the sect called 
JansenistB in die French Church. 

1757 The Battle of Prague, in which Frederick, second King of 
Prussia, entirely defeated the Austrians. 

TUESDAY, 7th. 

On this day, in the year before Christ 399, Socratet was put to 

death by poison at Athens. 

1177 S^HMtfian Ziani, Doge of Venice, totally defeated the fleet of 

the Emperor Barbarossa, and restored Italy to tranquillity. 
716 The Act for prolonging the duiation of Paruament from three 
years to seven passed. 

1717 Pttor th§ Gifot. Emperor of Russia, while on his travels, 
ineognito, throughout Europe, visited Pans. 
WEDNESDAY. 8th. 

1429 The English army obliced to raise the siege of Orleans. The 
French .troops vrere led by an impostor, pretending to a 
divine mission : before this event she was called Joan of Arc, 
and subsequently the Maid of Orleans. She was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the English, and cruelly burnt alive as 
a vritch. 

1743 The pious and learned Dr. John Hotigh, called the *' Goon 
Bishop of Worcester,'* died, in the ninety-third year of hb 
age, and fifty-third of hiseniscopate.' 

1814 NapoUon Buonaparte landed in £lba, after his first abdication. 

1821 Captain Parrv sailed from the River on his second voyage, m 

?uest of a North-west Passage ; and on the same day, in 
824, he sailed again on his third voyage of discovery. 
THURSDAY. 9th. 
1502 Columbut sailed from Cadiz, on his fourth voyage to America. 
1828 The Test and Corporation Acts repealed. 

FRIDAY, 10th. 
1774 Louis XV,, King of France, died of a second attack of the 
small-pox, in the 65th year of his age. and the 60th of his reign. 
SATURDAY. 11th. 
This is calculated to be the Anniversary of the day on which, in the 
year before Chtist, 1491, tlie Israelites passed the Red Sml, and 
Pharaoh and his host were drowned, in endeavouring to follow 
them. 

A. D. 330, the Emperor, Constantino the Great, dedicated the City 
of CoDAtantinople, of which be had, the year before, laid the 
foundauons. 
1778 WUliam Pitt, the first Ear] of Chatham, died. He was 

buried at the public charge in Westminster Abbey. 
1782 Richard Wilstm, an eminent landscape-painter, who has even 
been desicnated the " English Claude, died, aged sixty-eight. 
In his lifetime he was not regarded at all according to his 
merits, but now his pictures fetch large sums. 
1800 King George III. was shot at in the theatre, but happily with- 
out effect, by a maniac named Hatfield. At a review in the 
morning of the same day. a young gentleman, standing near 
the king, had been wounded by an acddental shot from the 
troops whUe exercising. 
1812 The liight Hon. Spencer Pereevml, Prime Minister, was shot 
in the lobby of the House of Commons by an assassin named 
Bellingham, who suffered death for the act soon after. 

SUNDAY. 12th. 
Rogation Sunday received, and retains, its title from the Monday. 
TuMday. and Wednesday, which follow it, and which are called 
r^^ation days, from the latin word rogare, to beseech, the earliest 
Christians having appropriated extraordinary prayere and supplica- 
tions for these three days, as a preparation for the devout observ- 
ance of our Saviour's Ascension on the day next succeeding them ; 
namely. Holy Thursday, or Ascension Day. In the reformed ritual, 
however, this day is simply called the " Fifth Sunday after Easter," 
and the rogation days very little observed. 

On this day. in the year B. C. 48, was fought the battle of Phar- 
salia, which confirmed the power of Julius Caesar, and put an end 
to that of his rival Pompey. " 

1641 The EarL of Strafford, Prime Minister of King Charles I., 

was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
1706 A total Eclipse of the Sun occurred at nine A. M. 
1791 Died, aged fifty-two, Francis Grose, the celebrated illustrator 

of the Anti<iuities of England, Wales, and Scotland. 
1794 Madams EUtabeth, the sister of Louis XVI.. was guillotined 
at Paris, after a long and cruel confinement, being the third 
member of the B^oyal Family of France who perished by the 
same instrument in the ^aoe of less than sixteen months. 
%]9 The new Custom House, London, opened for the transaction 
of" 



A Jewish Tali.— When Abraham Mt at' tas tent-dooi. 
aooording to his cnstom, waiting to entertain strangers, he 
espied an old man stooping and leaning on his staff, wemxj 
with age and travail, coming towards hum, who was IM 
years of age: he received him kindly, washed his feet* pro- 
vided supper, caused him to sit down : but observing that 
the old man ate and prayed not, nor begged for a blessing 
of his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God 
of Heaven. The old man told him that he woreluppc»d the 
fire only, and acknowledged no other God. At wbicb 
answer Abraham grew so zealously angry, that he thrust 
the old man out of his tent, and expoised him to all the 
evils of the night and an unguarded condition. Whei. 
the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and asked 
him where the stranger was : he replied, ' I thrust him 
away, because he did not wonhin Thee.* God answered 
him, ' I have suffered him these hundred years, although 
he dishonoured me ; and couldst not thou endure him one 
night, when he gave thee no trouble ?* Upon this, saith 
the story, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave him 
hospitable entertainment, and wise instruction.*— ^Jkk. 
Tayloe. 

What toil and j^rseverance, in cultivating the bodilv pow- 
ers, must it reqiure, to qualify the Tumbler for those feats nt 
activity with which he astonishes mankind! Wlicn we 
first see them, we can hardly believe our eyes : he seems to 
perform what, till now, we uiought impossible. Were we to 
take equal pains in the improvement of our intellectual and 
moral nature, which are surely not less susceptible of cul- 
tivation, who can tell to what heights of excellence and 
happiness we might at length arise 1-»-Beattik. 

SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Again the week's dull laboun close , 
The sons of toil finom toil repose ; 
And fast the evening gloom descends. 
While home the weary 'peasant wend^i. 
This night his eyes, in slumber sweet, 
Shall droop their lids ; to-morrow greet 
A day of calm content and rest — 
To Labour's aching limbs how blest ! 

Now, ere I seek my peaceful bed« 
And on the pillow rest my head. 
Oh, come, my soul, and wide display 
The mercies of the week and day ! 
From danger who my frame hath kept. 
While waking and what time I slept ^ 
Who hath my every want supplied, 
And to my footsteps proved a guide ? 

*Tis thou, my God ! — ^to Thee belong 

Incense of praise, and hallow'd song ; ' 

To Thee be all the glory given. 

Of all my meroies under heaven. 

From Thee my daily bread and health. 

Each comfort — all my spirit's wealtii. 

Have been derived ; my sins alone. 

And errings I can call my own. 

Oh, when to-morrow's sun shall rise. 

And light once more shall glad these eyes, 

Mav I thy blessed Sabbath prove, 

A day of holv rest and love. 

May my Redeemer's praises claim 

My constant thought; the Spirits flame 

Descend, my accents to inspire. 

And fill my soul with rapture's fire. 

And when the night of Death is come. 

And I must -slumber in the tomb. 

Oh, then, my God, this faint heart cheer, 

And far dispel the shades of fear. 

And teach me, in thy strength, to tread 

The path which leads me to the dead. 

Assured, when life's hard toils are o'er, 

Of rest with Thee for evermore ! ^Walkkr. 



The beautifal liule poem On Puayer, in page 135, was incor* 
rectly ascribed to Crabbe ; it is from the pen ofDr. Richard Maut, 
the present Bishop of Down and Connor. 
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THE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 



By the kind permission of Mr. Landseer, we are 
enabled tfaia week to present a wood-cut, taken from 
his verjr interesting print of the " Alpine Mastiffs," 
or Dogs of St. Bernard. One of these sagacious 
and well-trained animals is represented clearing away 
the BQOW from an nnfortnnate traveller, who has been 
overtaken by one of the sudden avalanche* so com- 
mon in these mountains ; the other, with his loud 
voice, giving the alarm to the monks at the convent, 
who are seen hastening with the pions intention of 
conveying the sufferer to their hospitable shelter, and 
restoring, if possible, suspended animation. 

The Hospital, or Convent of St. Bernard, is situ- 
ated on the elevated ridge which runs between Mont 
St. Velan to the east, and Point de Dronay to the 
west, and is computed to be 830U feet above the level 
of the sea. It is a massive and substantial building, 
and contains a small museum of mineralogical speci- 
mens and various antiquities found on the site of the 
Roman temple of Jupiter on this mountain. There 
are also specimens of a singular sort of ptarmigan, 
called Herbme. This bird in winter is perfectly white ; 
in spring and summer, black and white mixed ; and, 
in autumn, nearly black : they are found in abund- 
ance in the neighbourhood of the convent. The 
chapel is large and lofty : the congregation consists 
entirely of peasants, partly Piedmontese and partly 
Valaisans. 

The order of Bemardinea was properly Augustine, 
till moulded into its present form by St. Bernard, 
A.D. 962. He is said to hare founded one huodred 
Vol. II. 



and sixty monasteries and convents, and this has 
survived most of them. The number of monks va- 
ries ti-om time to time, but usually consists of twenty 
or twenty-five, all natives of the countries north of 
the Alps. They are enjoined to board and lodge all 
strangers and passengers, at all seasons, and assist 
them with guides in traversing the mountains, with- 
out chai^ or cost. In winter, their rules command 
them to send every day, whatever may be the weather, 
two able and powerhil men, called Maroniers, whu 
are accustomed to the mountains, one towards the 
Italian side, the other towards Valais. These tra- 
verse the pass the whole day, attended by one of the 
great dogs, keeping a path open in the snow, and 
watching for passengers. 

If the Maronier meets with any person bewildered 
or exhausted, or if his sagacious companion indicates 
by his movements that any unfortunate being is 
under the snow, he returns with all speed to the 
Hospital to give the alarm. Several of the monks 
then instantly set out with restoratives, to be used, if 
the object of their care is not too far gone. Foot: 
carry the body, while the rest go forward to trample 
the snow, which is often more than twenty feet in 
depth, and give facility to the advance of ttieir bre- 
thren. 

Cold water, with ice immersed in it, is prepared as 
the most efficacious remedy, and the body placed in 
it : if this fails in restoring animation, all hope is at 
an end. 

The dogs are of a \xt^, and, it need not be added, 
S5 
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a sagacious breed, originally from Spain. The largest 
of the race, called Jnpiter, was in high esteem about 
four years ago, from the number of lives he had 
saved, and was considered more than usually saga- 
cious. In the year 1827, he rescued a woman and 
child from death under the following circumstances : 
It appears, he knew some one had passed near the 
Hospital, and set off alone immediately to follow 
them. After some time his absence was remarked -, 
and one of the Maroniers, by pursuing his track, 
found him posted over the drift where the poor wo- 
man and her child were about to perish. 

Several of t^e dogs have been brought to England i 
one now in the possession of a gentleman in Glou- 
cestershire, has fallen under our observation; his 
disposition, however, from change of living and want 
of his accustomed air and exercise, must have been 
much altered, for he had grown so cowardly, as to 
run away in terror from the smallest dog. His length 
from head to tail was above six feet, his size and 
height in proportion, and his colour a yellowish- 
brown. He had become heavy and dull, owing to 
the total change in his habits; but was perfectly 
good-tempered, and a general favourite. 

The monks of St. Bernard are, for the most part, 
hale, strong men ; yet few of them live to an ad- 
vanced age : this may well be attributed to the per- 
sonal deprivations and hardships they must suffer. 
They are simple-minded, and sincerely devoted to the 
good work in which they are engaged; and they claim 
our respect for that charity towards their fellow- 
creatures, which induces them to persevere in a course 
of patient endurance, and of exertion and difficulty 
quite sufficient to account for their genendly prema- 
ture old age. 

There is not a more effectual way to revive the true spirit 
of Christianity in the world, than seriously to meditate on 
what we commonly call the four last things : Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell ; for it is morally impossible men 
should live such careless lives, should so wholly devote 
themselves to this world and the service of their lusts, 
should either cast off the fear of Grod and all reverence 
for his laws, or satisfy themselves with some cold and 
formal devotions, were they possessed with a warm and 
constant sense of these things. For what manner of men 
ought we to be, who know that we must shortly die, and 
come to judgment, and receive according to what we have 
done in this world, whether it be good or evil, either eternal 
rewards in the kingdom of heaven, or eternal punishments 
with the devil and his angels. Sherlock on Death, 

A Prater composed by Greorge the Third on the day of 
his Coronation, found by one of the Princesses in his 
desk : — 

" Keep me, O Lord, from silly and unguarded friends, and 
from secret and designing enemies, and give me those 
things that are best for me, through Jesus Christ our 

Lord." 



from foes that would the land devour. 

From foes that would the land devour ; 
From guilty pride, and lust of power ; 
From wild sedition's lawless hour ; 
From yoke of slavery 

From blinded zeal by faction led ; 
From giddy change by fancy bred ; 
From poisonous error* s serpent head ; 
Good Lord, preserve us free ! 

Defend, O God, with guardian hand. 
The laws and ruler of our land. 
And grant our church Thy grace to stand 
In foith and unity ! 

The Spirits help of Thee we crave, 
That Thou, whose blood was shed to save, 
May*st, at thv second coming, have 

A nock to welcome Thee I-— ^Hxbxr. 



STRAW PLATTING. 

II. 

The manufacture of Straw Plat is an employment 
at once healthful and domestic^ and particularly va- 
luable, as accustoming female children in our agri- 
cultural districts to habits of industry, without the 
imposition of that hurtful degree of bodily labour, 
which has for some time en^iged the attention of 
the friends of humanity and the legislatare. 

The Manufacture of Straw Plat and Straw Bon- 
nets in Italy is a considerable employment in the 
duchy of Tuscany (which is bounded on the one side 
by the Apennines, and on the other by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and contains an area of 8500 square 
miles, and a population of 1,200,000.) The plattmg 
is chiefly carried on in the nmghbourhood of Flo- 
rence, Pisa, the district of Sienna, and in the upper 
part of the vale of the Amo, where the best flats are 
made for straw -hats. Part of this country is power- 
fully described by Mr. Addison (7V<we/#, 3.) " The 
transition from the green mountains and beautiful 
valleys of the papal dominions, to the wild and naked 
rocks and hills of the Siennese, is very striking ; the 
savage prospect put me in mind of the Italian pro- 
' verb, ' that the Grand Duke had the bones of Italy/ 
and yet on these hills grows the straw of the Leghorn 
bonnets." 

The straw used in working those flats, — ^which is 
the term for large, flat, circular plat, — ^is grown in 
districts mountainous and barren : it is produced 
from a kind of wheat, said to be like Cape- wheat, of 
which the grain is very small; (other straws are 
mixed up with the wheat-straw imported here.) This 
straw, though slender, has much consistency ; the 
upper part of the stalk being perfectly hollow, is 
easily dried. 

It is pulled out of the earth before tbe grain begins 
to form. After being freed from the soil which ad- 
heres to the root, it is formed into small sheaves for 
winnowing. The part above the last joint of the 
stem is then plucked off, the ear remaining attached 
to it ; this being done, it is bleached altemately by 
the dew and the sunshine : rain is very injurious, 
and destroys much of its proper colour. When a 
sudden shower comes on, every one is in motion to 
prevent damage, by gathering up the straw. 

The lower parts of the straw are treated in the 
same manner, and employed in forming flats of an 
inferior quality. The upper parts, torn off just to 
the knot, are sorted according to theur degrees of 
fineness. This stapling is made with much care, and 
usually affords straw of three different prices. A 
quantity of straw worth three-quarters of a paolo 
(A\d.), after having undeigone this process, is sold 
for ten paoli (4^. 7d,) 

The tress is formed, according to one account, of 
seven or nine straws, which are begun at the lower 
end, and are consumed in platting to within an inch 
and a half of the upper extremity, including the ear. 
All the ends of the straws that have been consumed 
are left out, so that the ears shall be on the other 
side of the tress. 

According to another account, the platter is to take 
thirteen straws, and tie them together at one end j 
then to divide them into a right-angle, placing six 
straws on the left side, and seven on the right. The 
seventh, or outermost on the right, is to be turned 
down by the finger and thumb of the right hand, 
and brought up under two straws, over two, and 
under two, — and seven straws will then be placed on 
the left side of the angle j then the finger and thumb 
of the left hand is to turn down the seventh or outer- 
most straw on the left side, and to bring it up under 
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two straws, over two, una miOer two, — and seven 
straws will again be placed on the right side of the 
angle ; and so on, alternately doubling and platting 
the outermost seventh straw from side to side, until 
it becomes too short to cross over so as to double on 
the other side of the angle ^ then to take another 
straw, and put it under the short end at the point of 
the angle (the middle of the plat), and by another 
straw coming under and over the joined one from 
both sides of the angle in the operation of platting, 
it will become fastened ', the short end being then 
left out underneath the plat, and the newly-fastened 
straw taking its place on that side of the angle to 
which the short one was directed ; and so continue 
repeating the Joining, doubling, and platting, until a 
piece of twenty yards long, more or less, is completed. 
— Trans. Soc, Arts, xxiv. 

As fast as it is worked, it is rolled on a cylinder of 
wood. When it is finished, the projecting ends and 
ears are cut off j it is then passed with force between 
the hand and a piece of wood, cut with a sharp edge, 
to press and polish it. 

The tresses thus prepared are used so that a com- 
plete hat shall be made of one piece. They are sewed 
together with raw silk. The diameter of the various 
kinds of hat is, in general, the same ; the only differ- 
ence being in the degree of fineness, and, consequently, 
the number of turns which the tress has made in 
completing the hat. These hats have from twenty to 
eighty such turns, the number regulating the price, 
which varies from twenty paoli {98. 2d.) to one hun- 
dred piastres (20/.) Those of the first quality have no 
fixed price. A hat which sells for one hundred piastres 
affords a profit to the manufacturer, and a profit of 
forty to the merchant, — the straw and silk costing 
twenty, and the labour forty. The workers gain from 
three to five paoli (Is. Ad. to 28. 3d.) daily. 

Straw hats are little used in Tuscany, or even in 
Italy, except by the Siennese females, who, with 
good taste, and as an encouragement to their national 
manufactures (an example to the ladies of England), 
have for their head-dress an elegant straw-hat with 
a few flowers, under which the hair is secured by an 
antique sUver brooch. — (Sismondi*8 Italy, 571.) 

Several mercantile houses in Florence and Leghorn 
buy these hats on the spot where they are worked. 
One of these houses annuially exports them, to the 
value of 400,000 florins (3500/.) French specu- 
lators have tried to cultivate this sort of straw -, but 
they have not been able to obtain so fine a quality as 
that of Tuscany. (Would it grow in the south of 
England r) 

F^viously to 1822, an attempt was made to 
manufacture bonnets of Tuscan straw in England. 
A Mr. Bigg, a straw manufacturer, imported a consi- 
derable quantity of prepared straw from Leghorn, 
with a view of attempting its manufacture in this 
country ; but not succeeding in his wish, he placed 
the straw in the hands of Mr. Parry, who wisely 
began by acquiring the art of platting according 
to the L^hom method above described. He then 
taught it to other persons, with such success, that he 
had above seventy women and children constantly 
employed in the manufacture. For these spirited and 
successful exertions, the Society of Arts in London, 
in 1822, conferred on Mr. Parry the large silver 
medal, on condition of his disclosing to th^ ^ > lety 
the particulars of the mode of platting according to 
the Italian method, and his account was published in 
their transactions. 

The Tuscan plat made from Italian straw, and 
Tuscan bonnets, have since become a considerable 
manufiicture in this country. 

55—2 



These accounts, it is hoped, will be read with 
interest by platters in England, and those who are 
anxious to encourage and improve the English mode 
of working. This branch of industry, in Italy, brings 
in a very large sum annually to the inhabitanta of 
Tuscany. T^e straw is grown in mountainous and 
sterile places in Italy; but, in England, the platting- 
straw is from our best wheats ; the kind of wheat in 
Italy is said to be a species like the Cape-wheat 5 
but that wheat, in England, is too much subject to 
the rust to be useful. In Italy, the wheat is pulled 
up by the roota before the grain begins to form, 
which must be just after it has done blossoming, and 
thus the com is sacrificed ^ in England, the com 
whose straw is intended for platting, is cut when it 
is ripe, and the ear is cut off and preserved. 

Tlie mode of drying is very different fix>m the 
English mode in the straw-plat districta. The upper 
part of the straw is chiefly used in Italy ; but, in 
England, two or three lengths are gained from one 
straw, seldom from the top. The Italians work with 
seven straws, as we do j but also with nine and thir- 
teen straws, which are not commonly used in Eng- 
land. The plat, when worked, is rolled on a cylinder 
of wood in Italy, and afterwards passed with force 
between the hand and a sharp piece of wood, to dress 
and polish it ; but, in England, it is frequently rolled 
on a broad piece of* deal after the plat is worked ; 
the subsequent rolling in Italy seems to answer in 
some degree the purpose of the plat-mill. 

Temple. , W. 

HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 

Whilst any good can be done by us, we should not 
fail to do it ; but even when our active powers of 
usefulness fail, which not seldom happens, there still 
remains that last, that highest, that most difficult, 
and perhaps that most acceptable, duty to our Crea- 
tor, — ^resignation to His blessed will, in the priva- 
tions, and pains, and afflictions, with which we are 
visited ', thankfulness to Him for all that is spared 
to us, amidst much that is gone -, for any mitigation 
of our sufferings, any degree of ease and comfort, 
and support and assistance, which we experience. 
Every advanced life, every Life of sickness or mis- 
fortune, affords materials for virtuous feelings. In a 
word, I am persuaded, that there is no state what- 
ever of Christian trial, varied and various as it is, 
in which there will not be found both matter and 
room for improvement ; in which a true Christian will 
not be incessantly striving, month by month, and 
year by year, through divine help, to grow sensibly 
better and better $ and in which his endeavours, if 
sincere, and assisted as, if sincere, they may hope to 
be assisted, by God*s grace, will not be rewarded 
with success. Paley. 



A MAN who gives his children habits of truth, industry, 
and frugality, provides for them better than by giving them 
a stock of money. 

If a man would look back upon his past life, and consider 
what has brought him into the greatest troubles and the 
deepest distresses, and what has drawn his mind furthest 
from that which is right, he will generally be able to see 
that it was bad company, or the company of those who had 
no religious principles. 

• "'■^"~*~~"~*~" 

Since trifles make the sum of human things. 
And half our misery fh>m our foibles springs ; 
Since Ufe s best joys consist in peace and ease, 
And few can save or serve, but all may please 
Oh I let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, . 
A small unkindness is a great offence. 
Large bounties to bestow we wish in vain ; 
But all may shun the guilt of giving pain. 

Mas. H.MoRi. 
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"THE LADYE CHAPEL," St. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK- 



This beautiful Chapel, vhich is attached to the east 
end of St. Saviour's Church, is now nearly finished, 
having been restored in conformity with its ancient 
appearance, under Hie judicious direction of Mr. 
Gwilt. 

Many of our readers will recollect that it was pro- 
posed, some time since, to remove it altogether, on 
account of the expense which would be incurred by 
i'a restoration. This proposition was objected to on 
niore grounds than one. The admirers of Gotbic 
architecture were desirous of rescuing so graceful a 
specimen of building from destruction : many per- 
sons also felt an interest from its sacred character, 
as having formerly been set apart for divine worship, 
and, although not now so employed, as forming a 
portion of the noble and spacious church of St. 
Saviour. 

It is gratifying to observe, amidst the various im- 
provements carried on at this time, a disposition to 
avoid the sacrifice of what is venerable and interesting 
in buildings, when they ran be spared. This remark 
applies to the case of tiie Ladye Chapel. A euccessAil 
appeal was made to the public to raise funds for pre- 
serving it. Tlie necessary sum having been collected, 
the work was commenced ; and it is now in a state 
of great forwardness, every part being a complete 
Lkeness of the original. 

This is not the first instance in which the Ladye 
Chapel, or, as it was often called, the Netc Chapel, 
has been saved from ruin. It appears that, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when St. Saviour's Church 
first received that name, it having been before called 
St. Mtay Overrte, the churchwardens were constituted 
a corporation ; and the Ladye Chapel was actually 
let to a baker. It continued in the possession of 
pakers for more than sixty years; at the end of which 
period (1624), it was restored to the Church, and 
repaired, at the expense of the parishioners, for 200/. 

On consulting Stow's Survey (by Stiype), we meet 



with the following curious passage relating to the 
Ladye Chapel : — 

It is now called the New Chapel ; and indeed, though 
very old, it now may be called a new one ; because nevly 
redeemed from such use and employment as, in respetA ol 
that it was built to (divine and religious duties), maj very 
well be branded with the style of wretched, base, and un- 
worthy. For that which, before this abuse, was, and is now, 
a fair and beautiful Chapel, was, by those that were then 
the corporation, 8cc., leased and let out, and this house of 
God made a bakehouse. 

Two very fair doors, that from the two side-aisles of the 
chancel of the church, and two. that throueh the head of 
the chancel went into it, vrere lathed, daubed, and dammed 
up : the fair pillars were ordinary posts, against which 
they piled billets and bavin*. In this place Ibej had their 
ovens ; in that, a baiting-place ; in that, their kneading- 
troueh ; in another, I have heard, a hog's-trough. For the 
words that were given roe were these :— " TAis place hour 
I known a hog-tty ; in anolher, a ttore-house, to ttore up 
their hoarded meal; and, in alt qf it, tomething qf thit 
fordid kind end condition " 

The writer then goes on to mention the four per- 
sons, all bakers, to whom in succession it was let by 
the corporation ; and adds, that one part was turned 
into a starch-house. 

The interior of the Chapel u well woi*iiy of obser- 
vation. The roof is divided into nine groined arches 
supported by six octangular pillars in two rows 
having small circular columns at the four points. In 
the east end, on the north side, arc three lancet-shaped 
windows, forming one great window, divided by slender 
pillars, and having mouldings with zigzag ornaments. 

At the north-east comer of the chapel, a portion 
wa' i" very lately divided off from the rest by a 
woifuen enclosure, in which were a table, desk, and 
elevated seat. Tlus part was the Bishops' court: 
bot it was nsiud to give this name to the whole 
chapel, in which the Bishop of Winchester even 
recently held his court, and in which were also held 
the visitations of the deanery of Southwark. 
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At the east end of the Lodye Chapel was a veiy 
small chapel, called the Bi*hop't or Bithop Aiubtwia 
Chapel, which was ascended by two steps, and was 
to called, from the tomb of Dr. Lancelot Andrews, 
Bishop of Winchester, standing in the centre of it. 

The Bishops' Chapel having been wholly taken 
down, this fine monument has been removed into the 
Ladye cht^l ; but it is, for the present, cased about 
with wood to defend it from injury, during the pro- 
gress of the repairs. The Bishop, who is so justly 
celebrated for his piety and learning, is represented 
the size of life, in a recumbent posture, and dressed 
in bis rohee, as prelate of the order of the Garter. 
The inscription states that he died Sept. 21, A. D. 
1626i ^d 71. 



THE RATTLE-SNAKE. 
{Crotalvs horridua.) 
This terrific reptile is found in great abundance on 
the continent of America, and, if its instinct induced 
it to make use of the dreadful means of destruction 
and self defence which it possesses, it would become 
so great a scourge as to render the country in which 
it is found almost uninhabitable ; but except when 
violently irritated, or for the purpose of self-preser- 
vation, it seldom employs the fatal power bestowed 
upon it. The venom of the rattle-snake, is perhaps 
more virulent than that of any other creature of the 
same class, but experience teaches us, that its effects 
are modified by several circumstances, particularly 
the heat of the cUmate, and the season of the year. 
In all hot countries, the bite of serpents is found to 
be much more dangerous than in more temperate 
regions ; and much depends upon the time that has 
elapsed, since the reptile last employed its poison- 
fangs. The Rattle-snake inserts its poison in the 
body of its victims, by means of two long, sharp- 
pointed teeth or fangs, which grow one on each side 
of the fore part of the upper jaw. The construction 



of these teeth is very singular; they are hollow for a 
portion of theb- length, and in each tooth is found a 
narrow slit, communicating with the central hollow j 
the root of the fang rests on a kind of bag, containing 
a certain quantity of a liquid poison, and when the 
animal buries his teetli in his prey, a portion of this 
fluid is forced oat through these openings, and lodg- 
ed at Ae bottom of the wound. Another peculiarity 
of these poison-teeth is, that, when not in nse, they 
turn back, as it were, upon a hinge, and lie flat in 
the roof of the animal's mouth. 

The power said to be possessed by the Rattle-snake 
of fascinating its prey, has been the theme of many 
an astonisliing tale, and the possession of this faculty . 
is still beliet'ed by many. There is no doubt that the 
smaller animals on which the reptile subsists are 
alarmed in the presence of their known enemy, and 
that fear may cause them to lose their self-posses- 
sion, and thus they are more readily seized by their 
cunning opponent. 

The rattle-snake, in general, flies from the sight of 
man; but, if this was not the case, it could with ease 
be avoided, for, unlike the harmless snake of Eng- 
land, its movements are extremely sluggish. If, 
however, the creature is alarmed, and sufliciently 
near to reach the intruder at one spring, much cau- 
tion may be requisite to avoid the attack. 

The name Raltle-snake is given to it on account 
of the very surprising apparatus with which the ex- 
tremity' of its tail is furnished. This consists in a 
series of hollow hornlike substances, placed loosely 
one behind the other, in such a manner as to produce 
a kind of rattling noise, when the tail is shaken; 
and as the animal, whenever it is enraged, always 
carnes its tail raised up, and produces at the same 
time a tremulous motion in it, this provision of na- 
ture g^ves timely notice of its dangeroos approach. 
It is said that the number of pieces of which this 
rattle b formed ptnnts ont the age of the possessor, 
who acquires a fresh piece every year. Some sped- 
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mens have been found with as many as from forty 
to fifty, thus indicating a great age ; and, as the ani- 
mal is very slow in its growth, it is a fact we should 
be led to expect, for the same rule holds good 
throughout all nature. 

The duration of life in an animal always bears a 
certain proportion to the time required for its attain- 
ing maturity. The age of the enormous whale is said 
to extend to one thousand years. It is the same, 
also, in the vegetable world : the oak does not arrive 
at maturity till it has weathered a hundred winters ; 
and in the first year of its growth, it scarcely attains 
the height of three inches, while, on the other hand, 
the short-lived gourd grows to the length of thirty 
feet in a few months. 

The mechanism of the jaw of most serpents is 
very wonderful, allowing them, from its great power 
of expansion, to swallow animals of great compara- 
tive size. Like all other creatures who swallow their 
prey whole, their teeth are merely formed to prevent 
the escape of their victim, and not for the purposes 
of mastication. 

The effect of music upon snakes is very powerful, 
and often employed in the East Indies by the serpent- 
charmers. The Viscount Chateaubriand relates that, 
in 1791, in the month of July, in Upper Canada, 
on the banks of the Genesee, he saw a native appease 
the anger of a rattle- snake, and even cause it to 
follow him, merely by the music of his fiute. 



ON THB 

FORMATION OF FRIENDLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

It has pleased Grod so to order things in this world, 
that every man's welfare shall in a great measure 
depend upon himself — ^upon his own industry and 
integrity. But some assistance will often be needed^ 
and how to give this in the best manner, is a question 
which is very perplexing to those who are kindly and 
charitably disposed. 

The law has provided relief in the shape of the 
Poor's Rate. This is a tax upon the land, and a 
very heavy one, amounting to about Eight Millions 
*wf Pounds sterling, to be raised every year. The 
burden presses so much upon small holders of land, 
as to reduce many who pay the rate to a worse 
condition than some who receive from it. Indeed, 
this tax is now become so enormous, as to lower the 
profits of the land, till in some places it can scarcely 
be endured any longer; and some very material 
alteration in the law, or in the administration of it, 
must probably take place soon. Unhappily, the 
moral effects of the Poor Law have been still worse. 
It produces hard-heartedness, tricks, deceit, discon- 
tent, and disputes without number; the relief is 
given unwillingly, and received without thanks ; and 
^at spirit of just and honest independence, which 
should be characteristic of Englishmen, is gradually 
destroyed. The Poor Rate, moreover, does not and 
cannot provide what is wanted: it cannot supply 
labour for those who are out of employment ; nor 
afford support to all who need it. It does not there- 
fore answer the puipose for which it was instituted : 
it is,, in fiact, as it has been described, a most 
*' treacherous friend,'* leading to the loss of character 
and comfort. In some cases of age, and great or 
unlooked for distress, the relief it affords is highly 
beneficial ; but while the money raised through the 
ooimtry for the relief of the poor has rapidly in- 
creased, their condition has gradually grown worse. 

The great defect which calls for a remedy is the 
neglect of the Gospel rule, that every man should 
'' provide for his own, and especially for those of his 



own house," or family. When once we depart from 
the course which God has appointed, disaster and 
distress will soon overtake us. He has ordained, 
and prescribed in his word, that a man should pro- 
vide for his own family, as we have just said, that 
''parents should lay up for their children;'* and he 
sends us '' to the ant to consider her ways," and 
learn a lesson of industry, and of wisdom in laying 
up that which is gathered in summer, against the 
wintry day — the time of want and distress. The 
poor must learn to lay by some portion of their 
earnings in youth and favourable seasons ; and charity 
cannot be better exercised than in assisting and 
enabling them to do so. They must learn that to 
waste even a 'small portion of their means is abso- 
lutely sinfiil. To take from another person what he 
can ill afford, is manifestly unjust : and how is the 
case improved, if by prodigality or want of foresight 
men bring themselves into a state of distress in 
which they need not have been ? How much worse 
is it, if this be owing to drunkenness and debauchery, 
or any manner of vice ? or when they renoimce the 
favour and blessing of God, by neglecting his worship, 
profaning his sabbath, and breaking his holy law ? 

The Friendly Associations now estabh'shing in 
various places are intended to assist those who are 
disposed to provide against future want, in whatever 
manner it may be done. It may be done in various 
ways : by laying by in summer, and receiving back the 
savings with some small additi jn in winter : by con- 
tributing, as many now do, to a coal or clothing fund; 
and these plans may be extended to further objects. 
Those who are so inclined may lay up in youth, and 
receive their deposits with interest when they wish to 
settle in life, or have purchases to make in the way 
of business: parents may contribute small sums to 
provide an apprentice-fee for a child; or to enable 
him to set up in business ; or to put him upon a club, 
and entitle him to sickness-pay during life; or to an 
annuity in old age ; and in each of these cases, if the 
child should die before arriving at the prescribed 
age of 14 or 21, the money so contributed will be 
returned to the parents. 

These Associations do not interfere with any 
Benefit Club now established : nor with the Savings' 
Banks, which indeed they would promote. The object 
is to tmite all classes in the good work of improving 
the condition of the poor, and encouraging habits of 
frugality and industry.. The blessing of God will 
assuredly rest upon such an undertaking. And two 
great additional advantages may be expected to arise 
out of it; the infusing a religious spirit into families; 
and uniting all ranks, and all persons, in christian 
fellowship and brotherly kindness. 



Old age, when it has been attained in the paths of wisdom 
and virtue, claims universal honour and respect ; since the 
old in gooidness and piet^ are marked by having stood the 
great trial of human life,— years assailed by temptation, 
vet passed in virtue. The young may promise fairly and 
hope &irly, but the old are sanctified by practice ; and none 
but the ignorant or the vicious can despise that time of life 
which G^ himself has marked with peculiar favour ; since 
honoured age is often declared by his holy prophets to be 
the temporS reward of the pious and the just. The wise 
win ever reverence age, the fool alone wiU despise it.— 
Mrs. Bray. 



In the midst of his glory, the Almighty is not inattentive 
to the meanest of hu subjects. Neither obscurity of sta- 
tion, nor imperf^tion of knowledge, sinks those below his 
regard, who worship and obey him. Every prayer which 
they send up firom taeir secret retirements is listened to by 
him ; and every work of charity which they perform, how 
unknown soever to the world, attracts his notice.-*— B1.AIIU 
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THE GROTTO OF ADELSBERG. 

At Adelsberg, in Camiola, on the great road to 
Vienna, is a remarkable grotto, which has only been 
extensively explored within a few years. The follow- 
ing description of this famous grotto is extracted 
ftrom the letter of an American clergyman, who 
lately visited it. 

" I must premise," he says, " that the country 
around is calcareous, that there are a great many 
grottoes in various directions^ and holes in the 
earth's surfaco, the depth of which cannot be 
fathomed. The Grotto of Adelsberg is the most 
wonderful. A small river falls into it, and the first 
sound which you hear as you descend, and leave 
behind you the light of heaven, is that of the rush 
of waters. Our guides, six in number, had preceded 
us with abundance of candles, cut into lengths suf- 
ficient to burn for a few hours. 

" We first walked along a natural bridge, imder 
which the river passes, lighted from a gallery above, and 
then descended by an easy flight of steps, cut in the 
rock, to the water's edge. Here we found a wooden 
bridge thrown across the stream, from which the lights 
above and the reflection below, produced a sight of 
wonderful sublimity. We advanced with ease through 
the windings of the cavern, which at times was so 
low as to oblige us to stoop, and at times so high 
that the roof was lost in the gloom. But every 
where the most wonderful varieties of stalactites and 
crystals met our admiring view. At one time we saw 
the guides lighting up some distant gallery far above 
our heads, which had all the appearance of veran- 
dahs adorned with Gothic tracery. At another, we 
came into what seemed the long-drawn aisles of a 
Gothic cathedral, brilliantly illuminated. The whim- 
sical variety of forms surpasses all the powers of 
description. Here was a Butcher's-shop, which 
seemed to be hung with joints of meat ; and there a 
Throne with a magnificent canopy. There was the 
appearance of a statue with a bearded head, so perfect 
that you could have thought it the work of a sculptor, 
and further on, toward the end of our walk, the 
figure of a warrior with a helmet and coat of mail, 
and his arms crossed, of the illusion of which, with 
all my efforts, I could not possibly divest my mind. 
Two stalactites, descending close to each other, are 
called, in a German inscription over them, with sen- 
timentality truly German, ^ the union of two hearts.' 
The resemblance is certainly very striking. 

" After passing * The Hearts,' we came to the ' Ball- 
room.* It is customary for the inhabitants of Adels- 
berg, and the surrounding country, to come on 
Whitsun-Monday to this grotto, which is brilliantly 
illuminated, and the part called the ball-room is 
actually employed for that purpose by the peasantry. 
A gallery very appositely formed by Nature, serves 
the musicians for an orchestra, and wooden chande- 
liers are suspended from the vaulted roof. It is 
impossible for me to describe minutely all the won- 
derful varieties ; the ' Fountains* seeming as they fall 
to be frozen into stone, the ' Graves* with weeping 
willows waving over them ; the 'Picture,* the 'Can- 
non,* the ' Confessional,* the ' Pulpit,* the ' Sausage- 

' makers shop,* and the ' Prisons.' 

''I must not omit mentionmg one part, which, 
though less grand than many others, is extremely 
curious. The stalactites have here formed themselves 
like folds of linen, and are so thin as to be transpa- 
rent. Some are like s];iirt-ruffles, having a hem, and 
looking as if they were embroidered, and there is one, 
called the ' Curtain,* which hangs exactly in natural 
folds like a white and pendent sheet. Every where you 

li hear the dripping as of a continual shower, showing 



that the mighty work is still going on, though the 
several stages of its progress are imperceptible. 

" Our attention was so excited, that we had walked 
two hours without feeling the least fatigue, or being 
sensible of the passage of time. We had gone be- 
yond the point where most travellers had stopped, 
and had been rewarded for it by seeing stalactites of 
undiminished whiteness, and crystals glittering, as the 
light shone upon them, like unnumbered diamonds. 
Our guides informed us, whether truly or not, I will 
not answer, that they had walked wiUiout interrupt 
tion for twenty-four hours, and had found neither 
end nor issue. 

^ And now you will exclaim with me, I am sure, 
' How wonderftil ! * Since I have been in Italy, I 
have been occupied in surveying the works of man j 
but I have now, for the first time, seen one of those 
wonderful operations of God*s power, which seem 
designed to humble our proud hearts, by displaying 
the ease with which Omnipotence can surpass the 
utmost efforts of human skill. What is the Pan- 
theon, or the Colosseum, or even St. Peter's, com-: 
pared with the grotto of Adelsberg ! The exhausted 
treasuries of so many successive Popes, who then 
held all Europe in awe and under contribution, were 
competent to create, in the course of centuries, the 
superb temple of the Vatican. But if they, and the 
whole succession of Roman Emperors, and Egyptian 
Pharaohs, had combined all their resources and their 
efforts, they could not have produced the grotto of 
Adelsberg. How little do we know of the wonderful 
mechanism of our globe ! Pope has called the work 
of creation ' a mighty maze, but not without a plan.* 
The reason of God's doings may not be apparent to 
us 3 but we know that Almighty Wisdom never acts 
without reason. The purpose for which this won- 
derful grotto was formed, is to us inconceivable j but 
that it is subservient to some of the mighty opera- 
tions of divine power, cannot, I think, be doubted by 
any reflecting and believing mind. 

" One of the guides brought for sale four very 
extraordinary animals, in shape batween a lizard and 
an eel, transparently white, with a tinge of rose- 
colour about their heads. They were of the species 
called the Proteus anguillaris, and were very active in 
the wide-mouthed bottle of water in which he brought 
them. I saw some at Trieste, which had been kept 
in that way for several months, by changing the 
water every day, and giving them occasionally a few 
crumbs of bread. The guide said he had taken them 
from the water in the grotto ; but I have been since 
informed that they are found in another grotto, not 
far distant, where there is also a river ^ and Count de 
Toumes, the Austrian delegate at Venice, told me that 
he had found them on his estate at Carhiola, in a foun- 
tain ^hich from that circumstance is supposed to have 
connexion with one of these grottoes. I understand 
that they are found nowhere else in Europe*. 

* Several of these singnilar creatures were lately brought to 
England by the Rev. F. Lunn. 

" I think it cannot be doubted, that their natural residence is in 
an extensive deep subterranean lake, from which, in great floods, 
they are forced through the crevices of the rocks into the place 
where they are found. The animal is, 1 dare say, much larger than 
we now see it, when mature in its native place. It has been found 
of various siz^, from the thickness of a quill to that of the thumb, 
but its form of organs has always been the same. It adds one 
instance more to the number already known, of the wonderful man- 
ner in which life is produced and perpetuated, even in places which 
seem the least suited to organized existences. The same Infinite 
Power and Wisdom which has fitted the camel and the ostrich for 
the deserts of Africa, the swallow that secretes its own nest for the 
caves of Java, the whale for the Polar Seas, and the morse ana 
white bear for the Arctic ice, has ipven the Proteut to the deep and 
dariL subterraneous caves of Illyna, — an animal to whom the pre- 
sence of light is not essential, and who can live indifferently in ai 
and in water, on the surface of the rock, or in the depths of tlit 

mud."-?— rSiR UUMPHRY Vkvr^ 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN MAY. 

MONDAY, 13th. 

1213 John, sumamed *' TAckland," King of EngUndi faiTeiidered 
his crown into the hands of Pandul^ the rope s legate, and 
consented to receive a new investiture of his kingdom as a 
vassal of the Pope. 

1772 The first partition of Poland ratified by the Diet of Warsaw. 

1832 Geargt IJB&potd Baron Cuvier, the celebraOed French natural 
Philosopher and Geolofpst, died, aged sixty-three, 

TUESDAY, 14th. 

1264 Battle of Lewes, in Sussex, in which the combined Barons 
defeated and took prisoners King Henry III., his brother 
Richard, King of the Romans, and hid son Prince Edward. 

1610 Henry IV. , Kin^ of France, fell a victim to bigotry and reli- 
^ous hatred, being assassinated by a fanatic named RavaiUac, 
in consequence of the mdulgencies and liberty of conscience 
he had granted to his Protestant subjects. He was above 
seventy years old, and had reigned twenty-one years. 

WEDNESDAY, 15th. 

1493 The Battle of Hexham, in Northumberland, in which the 
Yorkists completely defeated the Lancastrians. 

1567 Mary, Queen of Seottf contracted her vicious and ill-omened 

marriage with the Earl of Bothwell. 

1685 The Doge of Genoa submitted to Louis XIV. 

)740 Died Ephraim Chambers, author of that stupendous work the 
Cyelopadia, the plan of which he studied and matured while 
serving his apprenticeship to Mr. Senex, a globe maker. 

1768 The Island o^ Corsica ceaed to France by the Genoese. 

THURSDAY, 16th. 
Holy Thursday, or Asceksion Day. — On this day the church 
celebrates the glorious Ascension of the Messiah into heaven, the 
fortieth day after his resurrection from the dead. The Apostles 
frequently during that period conversed with our Lord, in proof of 
his life after death, and were, with others, to the number of 500, 
afTorded a positiye testimony of the Resurrection of the Redeemer, 
who, the more fully to confirm their faith, and to comfort and uphold 
them in their future trials, ascended to the realms of bliss in 
their presence. This important festival has been constantly held on 
the Thursday next but one before Whitsunday, even so early, ac- 
cording to some authors, as the year 68. 

On this day the minister, parish-officers, and boys of the parish or 
charity school of each pansh, walk round the boundaries of the 
parish, the boys carrying peeled willow rods, with which they beat 
the boundary marks. 

1568 Mary, Queen of Scots, having been defeated by the confede- 

rated Nobles at the Battle of Langside, fled to England, 
where she looked for shelter, and found a prison. 

1703 Peter the Great laid the first foundation of the City of St. 
Petersburgh. 

1725 Rapin, the historian, died. 

1770 Louis XVI. was married to the Archduchess, Marie Antoi- 
nette, of Austria. 

1796 The practice of Vaccination first commenced by Dr. Jenner. 

1811 The French army, under Marshal Soult, defeated by the 
English and their allies, commanded by Marshal Beresford, 
at Albuhera, in Spain. 

FRIDAY, 17th. 

1727 Died Catherine I,, Empress of Ruuia, the wife and successor 
of Peter the Great. 

1737 The first stone of the RadclifTe Libiury, at Oxford, laid. 

1794 Corsica surrendered to Lord Hood and taken under the pro- 
tection of the British crown. 

SATURDAY. 18th. 

979 Edward, King of England, of the Saxon dynasty, assassinated 
at Corfe Castle, in Dorsetshire, by the agents of his step- 
mother,. Elfrida. See St. Edward's Day, March 18. 

1291 The Crusaders expelled from Ptolemais, the last city they 
held in. Palestine, by Kalil Ascra, Sultan of Egypt, which 
put an end to the sixth and last crusade. 

SUNDAY, 19th. 

Sunday after Ascension.— The church, the better to mark the 
importance of a proper observance of the Festival of the Ascension, 
has made the Sunday immediately following that feast to bear a title 
relating to the glorious event then solemnized. 

The 19th of May is also set apart in our Calendar for the comme- 
moration of St. Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
A. D. 988. St. Dunstan was born in Wessex of noble parentage, 
and brought up in Glastonbury Abbey, of which he was afterwards 
Abbot; subsequently, he filled the Sees of Worcester, London, 
and finally Canterbury. He was not only deei>ly versed in theolo- 
gical and scholastic learning, but excelled in painting, music, 
sculpture, and was a great proficient in the art of refining and 
forging metals, which last qualification he exemplified by founding 
two laige bells for the church at Abingdon ; an exploit which the 
people referred to necromancy and the agency of the devil, while 
the mO'iks attributed it to actual commumon with the Deity. St. 
Dunstan was throughout his life a great supporter of the monks, 
an encourager of superstition, and strenuous advocate for the celi- 
bacy of the clergy. 
1536 Qyieen Antie Boleyn. second wife of Henry VIII., and mother 

of Queen Elizabeth, beheaded. 
1643 The Battle of llocroi, in wliich the great Cond6, then Duke 

of Enghien, defeated the Spaniards, and totally destroyed 

the celebrated Spanish infantry, which had, for many years, 

been the admiration and terror of Europe. 
1691 The celebrated Canal of Languedoc, which connects the 

Mediterranean with the Atlantic, opened for navigation. 



This canal waa begun A. D. 1667 by Patd Kiquetti, who 

just previous to its beinc opened. 
1692 The Frenc4i Fleet, un<tor Admiral de tourville, entirely 

feated off Cape la Hem, m Normandy, by the EnglU, 

under Lord Russell. The French fleet had 20,000 troops on 

board, mtended to invade England, and restore .'ames II. 

to the throne. 
1795 James Botwell, Eiq. the follower axkd biognipher of Dr. 

Johnson, died. 



LO, THB LI LIBS QT THS FIELD. 

Lo, the lilies of the field. 

How their leaves instniction yield t 

Hark to Nature's lesson given 

By the blessed birds of heaven ! 

Everv bush and tufted tree 

Warbles sweet philosophy; 

** Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow, 

God provideth for the morrow ! 

" Say, with richer crimson giows 
The kingly mantle tnan the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fiire 
Than we poor citizens of air ? 
Bams nor hoarded grain have we. 
Yet we carol merrily. 
Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow ! 
God provideth for the morrow ! 

" One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 
One there Uves, who. Lord of all. 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall 
Pass we blithely, then, the time. 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 
Free from doubt and faithless sorro';v ; 
God provideth for the morrow I" Heber. 



BLESSED BE THY NAME. 

Blessed be thy name for ever. 
Thou of life the guard and giver : 
Thou can St guard the creatures sleeping , 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion. 
Of the desert and the ocean. 
Of the mountain, rock, and river. 
Blessed be thy name for ever. 

Thou who slumberest. not, nor sleepest. 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest ; 
Grod of evening's parting ray, 
Of midnight's gloom, and dawning day, 
That rises from the azure sea. 
Like breathings of eternity ; 
God of life ! that fade shaU never. 
Blessed be thy name for ever ! Hogg 



When I would beget content, and increase confidence in 
the power and the wisdom and providence of Almighty 
Grod, I will walk the meadows by some gliding stream, 
and then contemplate the lilies that take no care, and 
those very many other various little living creatures that 
are not onlv created, but fed, man knows not how, by the 

foodness oi the God of nature, and therefore trust in him. 
.et every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. 
Isaac Walton. 
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THE CUSTOM-HOUSE OF LONDON. 

The City of London, built upon the banks of a 
large and navigable river, appears to have been the 
chief port and capital town of England from time 
immemorial, and the consequent arrival of vessels 
from different parts, rendered it necessary to fix 
upon some particular spot, where the merchandise, 
and provisions imported for the use of the inhabitants, 
might be landed with safety, atid where, at the same 
time, the duties, or Customs, due to the government, 
could be collected without dlfTiculty. The Customs 
consisted, in the first instance, of a trifiing* sum 
charged upon every ship or vessel, according to its 
size, or, in some cases, of a portion of the cargo ^ as, 
for instance, two salmon, or one hundred herrings, 
from a boat- load. The earliest authentic accounts 
we possess of these charges are in the year 979, or 
in the reign of Ethelred, when a small vessel was 
to pay a toll of one penny halfpenny ; a larger 
vessel, bearing sails, one penny j a keel, or hulk, 
fonrpence ; a ship laden with wood, one piece of 
timber ; and a boat with fish, one halfpenny, or a 
larger, one penny. We had, even at this time, 
foreign trade for French wines, for mention is 
made of ships from Rouen, which came here and 
" landed them and freed them from toll :'* that is, 
paid the duties, but what these amounU^^l ti, is not 
known. 

The first place noticed in any record, as set aside 
for the landing of foreign goods, is Billingsgate, or 
Belin's-gate, and this as early as the tenth centujry. 
In the year 1 225 we find Queenhithe mentioned as a 
privileged place for the same purpose, but the more 
convenient situation of Billingsgate appears to have 
prevented Queenhithe receiving its fair share of the 
trade. To remedy this inequality in the landing of the 
imports, it was ordained, in the third year of Edward 
the Fourth, that " if one vessel only came up to 
London, then it should discharge its lading at Queen- 
hithe ; if two, one should discharge at ^Queenhithe, 
and one at Belin*s-gate , but if three came up, one 
should resort to Belin's-gate and two to Queen- 
hithe.** These regulations seem to indicate that Bil- 
lingsgate was the le^t ancient port, but it gradually 
became the most convenient for foreign ships, espe- 
cially after the erection of London Bridge, by which 
the p£|ssage of masted vessels was interrupted. In 
consequence of this immoveable impediment, Queen- 
hithe gradually lost its importance, until at length 
its original privileges were entirely neglected. 

In ihe year 1385, a building that answered the 
purpose of a Custom-house was erected by John 
Churchman, one of the Sheriffs of London ; but at 
that period, and long after, the Customs were col- 
lected in a very irregular manner, until at length, 
about the year 1559, the loss to the state, which 
occurred from this irregularity, became so evident, 
that an act was passed to compel people to land their 
goods in such places as were appointed by the com- 
missioners of the revenue. The spot where the present 
building stands was fixed on, and a custom-honse was 
erectea, which, being destroyed by the great fire, was 
rebuilt, by Charles the Second. In l7l8 it again met 
with tiie same fate, and shortly afterwards a more 
substantial and extensive structure of brick and stone 
WIS completed, and this remained till 1814, when, 
like the earlier building, it also was destroyed by 
fire, together with all the valuable property, including 
books and pap$a9, deposited therein. The immense 
loss that was 'sustaiiied by Grovemment and indivi- 
duals by this fire can hardly be calculated ; but the 
inconvenience experienced by the destruction of valu- 



able documents of every description was, if possible, 
more severely felt than the loss of pro^rty. 

Before this fire occurred. Government had been 
considering the propriety of enlarging and restoring 
the old building, but, on examination, this was found 
to be inadvisable^ as the foundations were not con- 
sidered sufficiently sound to bear the immense weight 
required. A calculation was made of the expense 
of the undertaking, and it appeared that the anfta.al 
charges on the ground on which the late bailding 
stood, amounted to 2150/. per year^ the demanciB 
made by the possessors of property, which it w^as 
necessary to purchase for the purpose of enlarging 
the buildings, were 84,478/. j which sum, however, 
was reduced by the verdicts of juries to 41,700/. The 
old materials produced 12,400/. The original esti- 
mate of the total cost of the new building, includhig^ 
the foundations and contingencies, was 228,000^1; 
but the work being offered to the lowest contractor, 
was undertaken for the sum of 165,000/., exclusive 
of the foundations and contingencies ; and the erec- 
tion of the present new Custom- House was accord- 
ingly proceeded with. 

Upon boring in different. places, it was concluded, 
from the quality of the soil that was brought np, 
that it was well fitted for the formation of a secure 
foundation; but when the workmen commenced 
their operations, they found it to consist of earth 
which had, at different times, been taken from the 
bed of the river, for tht purpose of forming an em- 
bankment to prevent the encroachment of the water ; 
this embankment it was evident had been raised at 
three distinct periods, forming three layers, of con- 
siderable thickness, placed above each other, and, 
from the contents of the lowest, it must once have 
formed the bed of the river, as quantities of rushes 
were found intermixed with the remains of mussel 
shells and water insects ; several ancient coins were 
also discovered, and in one part the remains of an 
old wall, faced with Purbeck stone, was disclosed, 
supposed to have formed part of the ancient defences 
of the city. 

In order to form a sectire foundation, beech piles, 
from twenty-eight to thirty feet in length, used while 
the wood was yet green, were to be driven in at 
short intervals over the whole space ; in those parts 
that were to support the direct weight of the walls, 
beech sleepers, fifteen inches wide, and nine inches iti 
thickness, were placed on the top of the piles, and 
the whole bound together by strong oaken Bonds, 
twelve inches wide and nine inches thick, the in- 
tervals being filled up with bfick-work, strongly 
cemented together. 

The first stone of the building was laid on the 
25th of October, 1813, by the Earl of Liverpool, 
and coins and medals of different. kinds were/ as 
usual, placed in a cavity formed in the stone. 

In order to interrupt the regular course of busi- 
ness as little as possible, the foundations of the new 
building were laid on the adjacent ground, towards 
.Billingsgate-dock, so that, when finished, the busi- 
ness might be removed to it with little inconve- 
nience ; but the unfortunate fire of 1 8 1 4 frustrated 
all the plans of the Government. The new Custom- 
house was opened for public business on the 12th of 
May, 1817, and, till 1825, deservedly ranked among 
the most celebrated public buildings of the metro- 
polis. In that year, however, a considerable portion 
of the Long Room fell in, and it was ascertained 
that the foundations of the edifice had been inse- 
curely laid. The whole of the centre was then taken 
down, and has since been rebuilt, \mder the direction 
of Mr. Smirke. 
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The principal front, which is toward the rivor, 
presents, in its present state, three porticoes, of tbi 
Ionic order, each consisting of six pillars 5 ' that in 
the centre is elevated more than the others, and is 
raised on a sub- basement of five arches 3 on the top 
is a balustrade, with a clock in the middle. The 
Long Room is 186 feet 5 inches in length, and 60 
in width ; when firfit etected, its length was 1 90 
feet, and width 66, It is floored with oak, and sup- 
ported by plain square pillars. The whole length of 
the building is 480 feet, and the breadth 100 3 it 
affords accommodation to upwards of 600 clerks and 
officers, besides nearly 1000 tidewaiters and servants. 

In 1268 the half-year's customs, for foreign mer 
chandise in the city of London, amounted only to 
751. 6s, lOrf. ; in 1331, they were 8000/. a year. In 
1590, the latter end of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, our Customs brought in 50,000/. a year j they 
had at first been farmed at 14,000/. a year, after- 
wards raised to 40,000/., and finally to 50,000/., still 
to the same person. Sir Thomas Smith. In 1613, 
under James the First, the whole of the revenue 
from the Customs in the port of London amounted 
to 109,572/. \8s. 4d. In 1641 the Customi^ brought 
in 500,000/. a year. In 1666, on account of the dis- 
turbed state of the country, they suffered a decrease 
of 110,000/. From the year 1671 to I688, they 
were, on an average, 555,753/. 

The following list will show the progressive in- 
crease of this branch of the revenue up to the pre- 
sent time. The sums mentioned were paid into the 
treasury for duties on exports and imports : — 



JUST REBUKES. 



Year. 


£ 


Year. 


£ 


1700 


. . . . 1,928,108 


1770 .... 


2,546,143 


1710 


.... 1,508,292 


1780 .... 


2,723,920 


1720 


.... 1,559,255 


1790... . . 


3,782,822 


1730 


. . . . 1,658,714 


1800 .... 


6,799,755 


1710 


. . . . 1,302,486 


1810. . . . 


10,877,855 


1750 


. . . . 1,567,320 


1820 .... 


8,746,105 


1760 


. . . . 1,969,993 


1830 .... 


17,211,840 




1831 .... 


£19,500,000. 





Lesson of Early Obbdiencb. — ^The following anecdote 
has been communicatetl to us by Mrs. Jane Langton, as 
having been told to her father, the late Bennet Langton, Esq. 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in the year 1784. 

When Queen Charlotte took two of the princesses, then 
children, to visit this distinguished artist, he hecame rather 
tiervous, and could not help showing wme fear lest his 
youthful royal guests should injure his portraits, they having 
i>een admitted into his private painting room. Upon their 
being cautioned by her Majesty not to touch any thing in 
the apartment, they both immediately obeyed, by putting 
their little hands behind them, and thus removed all Sir 
.Toshua's apprehensions. 

When religion is neglected, there can be no regular nor 
steady practice of the duties of morality. The character 
will be often inconsistent ; and virtue, placed on a basis too 
narrow to support it, will be always loose and tottering. 
For such is the propensity of our nature to vice, so nume- 
rous are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral conduct, 
that stronger restraints than those of mere reason are ne- 
cessary to be imposed on inan. The sense of right and 
wrong, the principle of honour, or tl v instinct of benevo- 
lence, are barriers too feeble to withstand the strength of 
passion. In the tranquil seasons of life, thes< natural 
principles may, perhaps, carry on the ordinary course of 
social duties with some regularity. But wait until some 
trying emergency comes. Let the conflict of passions arise. 
Let the heart be either wounded by sore distress, or agitated 
by violent emotions ; and you shall presently see, that 
virtae without religion is inadequate to the government of 
life. It is destitute of its proper guard, of its firmest sup- 
port, of its chief encouragement. It will sink under the 
weight of misfortune, or will yield to the solicitation of 
j^uilt. ^Blaik 



Those whose business, or other circumstances, lead 
them into strange and mingled companies, often 
have an opportunity of improving the language and 
conduct of others to their own advantage, by ac- 
quiring valuable information, or studying some bright 
example of goodness. 

The reverse of this is equally true. In travelling, 
for instance, who has not been incommoded with the 
presence of some bold talker, whose lolidness and 
confidence bear a pretty exact proportion to his igno- 
rance and erroneous impressions. A marked and 
general silence is in itself a solid reproof on such 
occasions. But when Religion is introduced as the 
subject of ofifensive remarks, how important is it for 
the listeners to be furnished with a reason for the 
; hope that is in them j that they may turn to the 
, armoury of revealed truth for a weapon, if not to 
I conquer the gainsayer, at least for self-defence, to 
avoid the ill effect of sly insinuation, or rude assault 
against that which shoidd be a dear part of them- 
selves. Many cftses have, however, doubtless oc- 
curred, known to many, and well worthy of inser- 
tion here, in which a fearless and well-grounded 
Christian has supplied not only an open and imine- 
diate answer to the sceptic, but a just and useful 
rebuke. We can quote two. 

Some years ago, a young man, of fluent speech, 
was astonishing his fellow-passengeirs . in a stage- 
coach, by a discussion, which he was allowed to 
keep entirely to himself, on what he was pleased to 
call the impossibilities of Scriptcure. Am6ng other 
points, he objected to the account of tb^ combat 
"between David and Goliath 3 " How coulfi'it be ima- 
gined," said he, " that the giant's head could receive 
the stone slung by a stripling?" A Quaker, who 
had hitherto sat silent in a comer, now quietly leaned 
forward and said, *' Friend, if his head was as soft 
as thine, that were no difficult matter." An honest 
buz of approval ran through the party, and the first 
speaker had no more objections to urge. 

Another rebuke of this kind, which is quite well 
authenticated, was also given in a stage-coach to a 
man of desperate opinions, who had indulged in a 
strain which betrayed licentiousness and infidelity. 
He seemed hurt that no one either agreed or dis- 
puted with him. " Well," he exclainied, as a funeral 
procession slowly passed the coach^ '' there is the 
last job of aU." " No !" replied the voice of a 
person directly opposite to him -, " No ! for after 
death is the judgment" The words produced a good 
end at the time, for they silenced the speaker 5 and 
perhaps they were, by God*s grace, engrafted in- 
wardly in his heart. 



THB SPRING JOURNET. 



O, OKEEN was the corn as I rode on my way, 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore's shade to behold. 
And the oak's tender leaf was of em'rald and gold. 

The thrubh from his holly, the lark from his cloud. 
Their chorus of rapture sung jovial and loud; 
From the soft vernal sky, to the soft grassy ground. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and axound 

The mild southern breeze brought a shower firom the hilL 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I speo. 

To gaze where the rainbow gleam*a broad over head. 

O such be life*B journey, and such be our skill. 

To lose in its blessings the sense of its ill ; 

Through sanshine andshosirer, may our progress be flVttBt 

And our tean add a charm to the prospect of HeaviBkit 
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KING ARTHUR'S ROUND TABLE. 

Whbn Arthur flnt in court begun. 

And wa* tppiwed King, 
By forM of um» great victorien won. 

And conqneit norae did bring; 
Then into Britain straiebt be came. 

Where &tty good uid able 
Knights, tben repaired unlo him. 

Which ware ot the round table.— OM Ballad. 



Tradition attributes the foimdatioii of Winchester 
Castle to the renowned Prince Arthur, in the ytar, 
523, and the legendary bards affirm, that the large 
oaken table, now shown as the chief curiosity of the 
place, is the ideotical board, around which that 
monarch, and his celebrated knights assembled in 
the fortnas he had founded. But notwithstanding 
the aattiority of the monkish chronicler, OeoBrey of 
HonnKmtii. and the royal word rf our Eigjhtb Henry, 
who exhibited it to his illostrions visiter, the Emperor 
Charles, as the table actually made, and placed in 
Wiocbeater Castle by Arthur himself, the researchea 
of modern antiquarians, deny it an earlier date than 
the re^ of Stephen. Satisfactory evidence exists, 
that the UiMa roAuub, or round table, at which 
kwAO who had performed feats of chivalry were 
accustomed to assemble, in order ta avMd diqmtea 



abont precedency, ai 

Knighta of the Round Table, 'was introduced into 

this cowotry by King Stefdien, who was likewise 

either the founder, or great rcabncr of Winchester 

castle, iiMi*>yi1 of Arthur, who hsa oAtn relied the 

fame. 

On bU hands, however, it is allowed, that this 
restige of former tines is of great antiqaity, beii^ at 
least 700 years old ; time oton^ to render it a ca- 
rious and valuable monument. Pauhia Jovioa, who 
records the Emperor's visit to it, in the eariy part of 
the sixteenth century, describes it aa very old, and 
laments that many marks of its antiquity bad been 
destroyed by the names of the knighta having been 
written afresh, and some of ita omantents repaired. 
It still hangs tqi at the east end of the aiicient Chapel 
of St Stephen, now termed the County Ball ; upon 
it may be aeen, as repreaaited in our engraving, the 
figure of the king, and the names of his knighta. Sir 
Tristram, Sir Launcelot of the Lake, and others, u 
mentioned in the old rmnances. 

The Table is made of very stout oak plank, and is 
larger than &e rotrf and fioors, of the rooms in the 
Eddystone tight-house, and conaideraUy larger dm 
the ground plot of the parish Church of St. Lawrence, 
in iJoK Isle c^ Wight. Hany references are made to 
this table by the poets and rmnatKcrs of fnnKr 
times. Drayton says,— 
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And M gnat Aiftar ■ Mat mid WinehMter pnfcn, 

WboH onld nxuid table jwt iba TauDtoth to M hen. 

«ad Warbm Ukewiae give* a poetic coiifirmativn to 

the table, and we love theae recollectknu of tbe olden 

time: — 

Where Tenta'i NoRnaB caatls itiU upraan 
It! nAer'd hall, that o'er the grwrlbH, 
And teatter'd lliatf fragmenta, elaa in mow. 
On Tonder iteep in naud ruyei^ amisin. 
High hung remain!, the pride of wariika jemit. 
Old Arthur'* boardi on the « ' 



d frame unbimoiired lalli a prey 

To the ilow vengeance of the wizard. Time, 
And fade the Britith ctwiBcten away i 



MIGRATORY BIRDS. No. IV. 
Thb NiQHTJAR OK Fkkn Owl. — {Caprimidgtu.J 
Thi Mi^tjar partakes of the form and habiti of 
the. Owl and of the Swallow ; like the latter, iU bedt 
ta very deeply cleft, and its principal food conaiats 
uf insectii which it takes i^ioa the wing ; but, like the 
owl, it pnrsnea its prey only in -the dusk of the even* 
ing, and early in the morning. If disturbed during 
the day, its flight is heavy ud embamased, but at 
night, its motions are r%pid and certain. It is 
enabled by a carious provision of nature (a glutinous 
secretion from the inside of the month), to prevent 
the esciq>e of such insects as it may capture, without 
the necessity of swallowing them too frequently. 
The nests of the Ni^tjar, or rmther the places in 
which it lays its eggs, are small hole* at the foot of 
trees, or even snnelimes oa the naked ground ; it is 
among onr latest spring visiters, and docs not make 
its appearance till the Utter end of May. The chief 
food of the Nightjar consists of beetles, and other 
large insects. 

The Rev. Mr. White, from whose works we have 
already made sach frequent qnotatioms, says, speak- 
ing of this bird, — " A Fern Owl this evening (August 
27), showed off in a very unnsual and entertaining 
manner, by hacking round the circumference of my 
great spreading oak, for twenty times following, 
keeping rnoeUy do* to the grass, but occasionally 
glancing np among the bouf^ of the tree. This 
■mnaing bird was then in pursuit of a brood of some 
particaUr PJmUaa (moth) bekng^ to the oak, and 
exhibited on the occauon a command of wing, sope- 
liw I think to the swallow itaelf." 

"When a person ifiproacbea the haunts of the Fern 
Owls in an evening, Uiey ctmtinae flying round the 



head of the intntder, and by striking flteir wings 
ti^ethcr above their backs, in the manner that p%eoBs 
called Twisters are known to do, make a smart tm^. 
Perhaps at that time they are jealous of their youn£ 
and their noise and gesture are intended by way of 
menace. Fern Owls have attachment to oaks, no 
donbt on account of food, for the next evening we 
■aw one again, several times, among the bou^u of 
the same tree, but it did not skim round its stem 
over the grass, a* on the evening befcwe. In May, 
theae birds find the Scan^tau melotoiUka (the com- 
man Coekehofer) on the oak, and the ifelotomtha 
toUlitialu (the July Cka/er) at Midsummer. Iltese 
peculiar birds can only be watched and observed 
for two honrs in the twenty-four, and then in a 
dnbions twilight, an hour after sunset, snd an hour 
befwe sunrise." 



EDMUND SPENSER, 

THI lARI-T XNQI.ISB POIT. 



EnxtiMD SriKssK may almost be considered as the 
father of Eng^h poetry. We know that Chaucer, 
Gower, and Lydgate wrote long before him ; and, 
nearer to his own time, we have the Earl of Snrrey, 
Sir Thomas Wyat, Sackville Earl of Dorset, and 
others ; but we sn^iect that evm the latest of dwse 
writers are now aeUom read, except by professed 
scholars and antiqaaries. Spenser was bom about 
the year 1553, in East SmiAfield, London ; and it 
is probable that his parenU were in hnmUe drcnm- 
stances, though he was connected with the noble 
famUy of the Spcnsers of Althorpe, in Northampton- 
shire, — a family in which talent is stiU hereditary, 
and which, perhaps, will not refuse to receive the 
ethortatvM of Gibbon :— " The nobility of the Spen- 
seT« has been illustrated and enriched by the trophies 
of Marlborough, but I exhort them to consider the 
Fairy Qmtn as the moot precious jewel in their 
coronet"." 

Spenser went, in the year 1569, to Pembrtdw Hall, 
Cambridge, in the humble situation of sixer or Bible- 
cleikj and although he carried away from the 
University no other advantage than an excellent 
education, it is pleasing to observe that he always 
f p«A. of it with filial regard and k>ve. He took his 
degree of Master of ArU in 1576, and then went 
into the north, in what c^wdty it does not cleariy 
umear. It is, however, certain, that he then duly 
proceeded through the poetical course iJ falling 
in lore, and venting his complaints of the cmelty 
of hi« " Rosalinde," in the poem of the Shtpkerd'i 

• TlMi* ■ ■ p«HtnH of SpnNT In die Ubnrr at Ahbei^ witt 
tk«lDllowui(iiiicriptk«:— 

The ^oiie of tke bdUs hoM*. 
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Calendar. But if his verses failed in softeniDg the 
heart of his mistress, they procured for him, when 
he soon afterwards removed to London, the substan- 
stantial advantage of an introduction, through ^is 
friend Gabriel Harvey, to the admirable Sir Philip 
Sydney. To that gallant youth he inscribed his 
poem, in 1579, under the modest name of Inmerito, 
or The Undeserving ; and it is certain that he passed 
some time with his friend and patron, in the classic 
shades of Penshurst, in Sussex. It is impossible 
not to dwell with peculiar satisfaction on this passage 
in Spenser's life: there is scarcely a family in all 
our national annals, more deserving of admiration 
than that of Sir Henry Sydney j himself, the high- 
minded statesman and noble, — and the father of Sir 
Philip, the mirror of chivalry, when chivalry had 
received its highest polish and refinement, — and of- 
the beautiful and accomplished Mary, afterwards the 
Countess of Pembroke, and the subject of so much 
poetical panegyric, and particularly of Ben Jonson*s 
well-known epitaph. It is pleasing to think of 
Spenser assisting the studies of Sydney, and each 
jinrturing and strengthening in the other that elevated 
strain of sentiment, which, in the one case, sent 
lorth into active life the " hero of Zutphen," and, in 
the other, inspired the gorgeous vision of arms and 
knights and fair dames, which is depicted in the 
Fairy Queen. 

It was, however, no part of Spenser's character to 
live in idle dependence on the great, or to decline the 
services of real duty and business. He had been 
introduced by his friend. Sir Philip Sydn#y, to his 
uncle, the powerfrd Earl of Leicester, who seems to 
have intended to employ him ; and probably through 
the same interest, was recommended as Secretary to 
Lord Grey of Wilton, when he went in 1580 as Lord 
Deputy to Ireland. With this nobleman Spenser 
remained, until he quitted his office; and in 1580 
once more went to Ireland as a fixed resident, having 
received from Queen Elizabeth in the preceding 
year, a grant of 3028 acres of land, from the forfeited 
estates of the Earl of Desmond. Our engraving 
gives a representation of his residence. It was 
Kilcolman Castle, near Doneraile, in the county of 
Cork ; and it is thus described in Smith's Natural 
and Civil History of the County and City of Cork ; — 
" Two miles northwest of Doneraile, is Kilcolman, a 
ruined Castle of the Earls of Desmond ; but more 
celebrated, for being the residence of the immortal 
Spenser, when he composed his divine poem of the 
Fairy Queen. The castle is now almost level with 
the ground. It was situated on the north side of a 
fine lake, in the midst of a vast plain, terminated to 
the east, by the county of Waterford mountains ; 
Bally-houra hills to the north, or, as Spenser terms 
tliem, the mountains of Mole 3 Nagle mountains to 
the south ; and the mountains of Kerry to the west. 
It commanded a view of above half the breadth of 
Ireland; and must have been, when the adjacent 
uplands were wooded, a most pleasant and romantic 
situation; from whence, no doubt, Spenser drew 
several parts of the sceneny of his poem. The river 
Mulla, which he more than once has introduced in 
his poems, ran through his grounds." Here, with 
only occasional visits to England, he resided till 1598 j 
and he has described himself, as " keeping his flock 
under the foot of the mountain Mole, among the 
ci>oly shades of green alders, by the shore of Mulla, 
and charming his oaten pipe (as his custom was), to 
his felloYT shepherd swains." In plainer language, 
Spenser here employed himself, besides other poetical 
labours, in advancing his great work of the Fairy 
Queen, which, had been designed and begun long 



before. To this poem, on which the fiame of Spenser 
must ultimately rest, we shall presently advert more 
at large. At present, in order to maintain the chro- 
nological course of events, we shall state that a visit 
from Sir Walter Raleigh, induced Spenser to accom-. 
pany him to England, and to publish the first three 
books of the Fairy Queen in 1590. In 1596 he 
published three more. They were dedicated to 
Elizabeth 5 and it is but justice to the Queen, Wd 
still more to her minister. Lord Burleigh, to say that 
the common story of her majesty having ordered lum 
to have reason for his rhyme, and of the Lord Trea- 
surer withholding the grant, until he was shamed 
into paying it by the ridiculous memorial, — 

I was promised on a time 
To have reason for my rhyme. 
But from that time unto this season, 
I received nor rhyme nor reason, — 

is more than questionable. Spenser was not only 
styled the Queen's Laureate, but received from her 
majesty the grant of a pension for 50/ a year, no 
inconsiderable sum in those days; the patent of 
which grant was discovered some years ago, in the 
Rolls chapel, by Mr Malone. 

Spenser, however, did not confine himself solely to* 
the cultivation of the Muses. During this period of 
time, probably about 1596, he drew up a woriL in 
prose, entitled A View of the State of Ireland ; a work 
of which it has been said, that, ** it exhibits him as a 
most interesting writer in prose, as well as a politician 
of very extensive knowledge, and an antiquary o£ 
various and profound erudition.* 

But the time was now fast approaching, when 
Spenser*s labours, whether in verse or prose, were to 
come to an abrupt and most unfortunate termination. 
In 1597, he had returned to Ireland. But in the 
following year the rebellion of Tyrone burst forth in 
that country with irresistible fury. All Spenser's 
property was ravaged; his castle burnt; his pa- 
pers destroyed; and his youngest child (he had 
married during his residence at Kilcolman) perished 
in the flames. Broken-hearted, Spenser repaired to 
England, and, on the 1 6th of the following January, 
died at an inn in King Street, Westminster, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. He adds one to the mighty 
dead, who lie interred in the Poets* Comer, in West- 
minster Abbey, where he was bmoed near to Chaucer, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by the 
countess of Dorset. 

Although the last days of Spenser were, unques- 
tionably, clouded by severe misfortune, it may not 
be quite useless to add, that Mr. Todd, in his valu- 
able life of the poet, has quite disproved the com- 
monly received notiotis of his having struggled 
through life in unmerited neglect and poverty. He 
had scarcely appeared on the public theatre, when 
he was patronized by the Sydney family; and, beside 
the advantage of his secretaryship, and his pension 
from the Queen, it was ^ not long before he acquired 
no inconsiderable property in Ireland. After his de- 
cease, part of his estate of Kilcolman was restored 
to ope of his sons or grandsons ; and, in 1751, some 
of his lineal descendants were remaining in the 
county of Cork. 

The fame of Spenser must be built upon his Fairy 
Queen. He wrote several other poems, mostly of the 
pastoral character; but, though abounding with 
beauties, they are now, we suspect^ not often read. 
Even hi^ ^rcat work was unfinished, as only the first 
six books, w^th some fragments of a seventh and 
eighth, were published. It is an aUegoiy throughout, 
and, according to his own account, his design was 
" to represent all the moral virtues, assignia^ to every 
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virtae a knight, to be the .patron and defender of 
the same ; in whose actions, and feats of arms, and 
chivalry, the operations of that virtae, whereof he is 
the protector, are to be expressed ; and the vices 
and unruly appetites that oppose themselves against 
the same, to be beaten dawn and overcome.'* 

The great fault of this poem is its design. An 
allegory long sustained will ever be tedious and un- 
interesting 5 and, moreover, in this particular in- 
stance, the covert meaning is often involved in so 
much obscurity, that it cannot easily be traced. It 
is also, unfortunate for the general popularity of 
Spenser, that he studiously affected language which 
verged toward antiquity even in his own day, and 
which is uncouth and often obsolete now ; a point 
in which we cannot but contrast him with his great 
contemporary, Shakspeare, who seems to have gone 
before his own day in point of diction, and in whose 
workis we often read long passages without a single 
word, that> after the lapse of two hundred years, 
sounds strange in our ears ; indeed, we cannot but 
think that the writings of Shakspeare have co-ope- 
rated with our received version of the Bible, in 
fixing, as much as the thing is possible, a standard 
of our language. StiU, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the Fairy Queen is a poem of the very highest excd- 
knce. Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Pope, Thomson, 
Gray, and almost every English poet who has since 
written, have found it a mine from which to extract 
ore, which they, perhaps, have polished into greater 
brightness and b^uty. It has such an inexhaust- 
ible store of fancy, such a profusion of imagery, 
such richness and sweetness of poetical diction, and, 
above all, it breathes a spirit so gentle, so* pure, so 
elevated in morals, and so fervent in piety, that it 
deserves, as it enjoys, one of the very highest niches 
in our temple of Fame. 



CURIOUS DISCOVERIES IN PRACTICAL 

SCIENCE. 

In the Granite Quarries, near Seringapatam, the most 
enormous blocks are separated from the solid rock by 
the following neat and simple process. The work- 
man having found a portion of the rock sufficiently 
,ex tensive, and situated near the edge of the part 
already quarried, lays bare the upper sarfiEu;e, and 
marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel, 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this 
groove, a narrow line of fire is kindled, and this is 
maintained till the rock below is thoroughly heated, 
immediately on which a line of men and women, 
each provided ¥dth a pot of cold water, suddenly 
sweep off the ashes, and pour the water into the 
heated groove, when the rock at once splits with a 
clean fracture. Square blocks, of six feet in the 
side, and upwards of eighty feet' in length, are some- 
limes detached by this method. 

Hardly less simple and efficacious is the process 
used in some parts of France, where mill-stones are 
made. When a mass sufficiently large is found, it 
is cut into a round form, several feet high, and the 
question then arises how to divide this into pieces, 
of a proper size for mill-stones. For this purpose 
grooves are chiseled out, at distances correspond- 
ing to the thickness intended to be given to the mill- 
stones, into which grooves wedges of dried wood are 
driven. These wedges are then wetted, or exposed 
to the nig^t-dew, and next morning the block of 
stofne is found separated into pieces of a proper stize 
for mill-stones, merely by the expansion of the wood, 
consequent on its absorption of moisture -, an irre- 



sistible natural power thus accomplishing, almost 
wiUiout any trouble, and at no expense, an operatkm 
which, from the peculiar hardness and texture of the 
stone, would otherwise be impracticable but by the 
most powerful machinery, or the most persevering 
labour. 

Abundant examples might be cited of cases where 
the remarks of experienced artists, or even ordinary 
workmen, have led to the discovery of natural qua- 
lities, elements, or combinations, which have proved 
of the highest importance. Thus (to give an in- 
stance), a soap-manufacturer remarks, that the resi* 
duum of his ley, when exhausted of the alkali, for 
which he employs it, produces a corrosion of his 
copper boiler, for which he cannot account. He 
puts it into the hands of a scientific chemist for 
analysis, and the result is the discovery of one of 
the most singular and important chemical elements^ 
iodine. The properties of this, being studied, are 
found to occur most appositely, in illustration and 
support of a variety of new, curious, and instructive 
views, then gaining ground in chemistry, and thus 
exercise a marked influence over the whole body of 
that science. Curiosity is excited ; the origin of the 
new substance is traced to the sea-plants, from whose 
ashes the principal ingredient of soap is obtained, 
and, ultimately, to the sea- water itself. It is thence 
hunted through nature, discovered in salt-mines and 
springs, and pursued into all bodies which have a 
marine origin 3 among the rest into sponge. A me- 
dical practitioner (Dr. Coindet, of Geneva,) then 
calls to mind a reputed remedy for the cure of one 
of the most grievous and unsightly disorders to which 
the human species is subject, the goitre*, which in- 
fests the inhabitants of mountainous districts, to 
an extent that in this favoured land we have, happily, 
no experience of, and which was said to have been 
originally cured by the ashes of burnt sponge. Led 
by this indication, he tries the effect of iodine on that 
complaint, and the result establishes the extraor- 
dinary fact, that this singular substance, taken as a 
medicine, acts with the utmost promptitude and 
energy on goitre, dissipating the largest and most 
inveterate in a short time, and acting (of course, like 
all medicines, even the most approved, with occa- 
sional failures,) as a specific, or natural antagonist 
against that odious deformity. 

In needle-manufactories, the workmen who point 
the needles are constantly exposed to excessively 
minute particles of steel, which fly from the grind- 
stones, and mix, though imperceptible to the eye, as 
the finest dust in the air, and are inhaled with their 
breath. The effect, though imperceptible on a short 
exposure, yet being constantly repeated from day to 
day, produces a constitutional irritation dependent 
on the tonic properties of the steel, which is sure to 
terminate in pulmonary consumption; insomuch 
that persons employed in this kind of work, used 
scarcely ever to attain the age of forty years. In 
vain was it attempted to purify the air, before its 
entry into the lungs, by gauzes, or linen guards ; the 
dust was too fine and penetrating to be obstructed 
by such coarse expedients, till some ingenious person 
bethought him of that wonderful power, which every 
child who searches for its mother's needle with a 
magnet, or admires the motions of a few ste^l -filings 
on a sheet of paper held above it, sees in exercise. 
Masks of magnetized steel- wire are now constructed 
and adapted to the faces of the workmen. By these, 
the air is not merely strained but searched in its pas- 
sage through them, and each obnoxious atom arrested 
and removed. 

* liSurge wenBi or swellings about the neck and throvt 
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Who would bare conceived that .Imea-rvf • Wfere 
dupable o^ prodnciiig.iiaore^ than thinr own weight of 
jvfor^by the simple agency of on*; of the.cheiqpest 
and most abundant acids (the Snlphmic)? That 
Ay-^0fi«» could be a magsidnfi of nntrimenty c^Mbfe 
of preservation for years, and ready to yield up their 
sustenance in the form best adapted to the support 
of life, on the application of that powerful agent, 
sleam, which enters so laigely into all our processes, 
or of an add at once cheap and durable? that 
tsar Afff itself is susceptible of conversion into a 
substance bearing no remote analogy to bread $ and 
though certainly less palatable than that of flour, 
yet no way disagreeable, and botJi wholesome and di^ 
gestible, as well as highly nutritive ?- — :-Hebbchkl*8 
NtOmrii Pkilo9€pkf,ia the Cabinet CyelapMiia. 



TBX VOICI or PRiLTBa. 

I. 

I HXAa it in the Bummer wind, 

I feel it in the liffhtning's gleam ; 
A tongue in every leaf I fiQ<C' 

. A voice in .every running stream. 
)t J^ef^ in the enamelVd flower. 

With grateJPol incense borne on high; 
It echoes in the dripping shower, 

Aiid bie^ibes in midnight's breatikless sky 
Through all her scenes of foul and fetr. 
Nature presents a fervent prayer ; 
. In all her myriad shapes of love. 
Nature transmits a prayer above. 

n. • 
Day unto day, and nia ht to night, 

Th9. eUmiient appM convey ; 
Flasheth the cheeiAil orb of light. 

To bid. creation bend and pray : 
The shadowy clouds of darkness steal 

Along the horisdn*s asure cope; 
Biddi:&ff distracted nations kneel 

To Him, the Lord of quenchless hope ; • 
To Him, 'who died that hope might hva* . 
And liyed, eternal life to give ; 
Who bore the pangs of death, to save 
The dead from an eternal grave ! 

Ill 

Oh I thread yon tangled coppice now. 

Where the sweet brier and woodbine strive ; 
Where; music drops from eveiy bought 

Like honey from the forestliive : - 
Where warbUng birdsi and humming bees, 

And wild^flowers round, a gushing spring ; 
And .blesjK>4is sprinkled oer the.trMS, 

And gorgeous insects on the wing. 
Unite to load the gladdend air 
With melodV of gratefEil prayer ; 
Unitis their If aker s' name to bless 
In that brief span of happiness I 

IV. 

And can it be that Man alone 

Forbids the tide of prayer to flow ; 
For whom his God forsook a throne. 

To weep,' to ; bleed— ^ man of woe ? 
Ah I 'tis aiofie the immpr^l soul - • ^ 

An endless bliss brdai^'d to win. 
The heaven of heavens its destined goal. 

That thuff is sunk in shameless sin 1 
Seantiy permitting to intrude 
The feintest gleain'of jfratitude ; 
And but in hours of dire despair. 
Responding in the voice of prayer I 

Sian^fwrd. . . . C 8. 

YsAas rush by us like the wind. We see not whence the 
eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tending; and we seem 
ourselves to witness their flight without a'sense that we fune 
ehanged; and yet 'Tune is beguiling man ifi his strength, 
as the w&ids rob the woods of their foliage. He is a wise 
Bun, whok like the millwright, umploys every guat 
Scott. 
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AKKlVEltSAIjtlES Iff MAT^ 

MONDAY, TMk. 
1506 Ezpiied ■t'ValUdo':'!. in Spain. Chritttmfitr O^wmbm, the 

fiitt discoTerer of Aioerica, or we New World. 
1568 Sir Hugh WiUou^hlfy tailed from London with three sliipa, 
. on a ▼OTige to discover a nortb-esst pastue to China. He 

perished with the crews of two of us snips, by firost 
Jranger on the shoies of Lapland. 
1799 BuMajNirtf, after repeated t«nlts, in which he lost the 

of his army, wss obnced to raiie the liefe of St. Jean D'Acve. 

TUESDAY. 31st. 
The Snn enters the constsllatioc Gemini, or the Twms, at eight 
o'clock in the morning. 

On this day, in the year belbie Christ 210, the Romans snthimed 
a signal defeat from the Carthsainisns, ander Hannibal, at Caaaia, 
a town in what is now the kinraom of Naples. 
1420 The Treaty of Troyes, oy which the crown of France was 

settled on Kinc Henry V. of England sad fail heirs, after tbe 

death of Charles VI., then Kins of France. In 

of this treaty the infent, Henry V I. of 

in Paris the 7th of December, 1431. 
1790 The Mimimippi Scheme, or Mr. Uw't Babble, 

France, by which thousandi were redaoed at once fnm af- 
fluence to the most hopelem penury. 
1809 On this snd the followinc day BuonmparU wss defeated by the 

Archduke Charles, and feroed to repaa the Danube. 
WEDNESDAY^^22nd. 
On this day, in the ;rear before Christ 334, was fought the bsttle of 
the Grsnicus, (a nver in Asia Minor,) in which Alexander the 
Great, with 30,000 MacedoniaM, defeated 600,000 Pcisiaiv. 
A. D. 337 Conttantitu the Gremt, the 5nt ChrittUn Etmperor, died. 
1455 The finit batUe of St. Alban's, in which King Henry VI. and 

hii partisans were defeated. 
1782 The Island of Fomiota, Ipng off the coe^ of China, was nearly 

destroyed by a hurricane and inundation of the sea. 
THURSDAY, 23rd. 
1533 Sentence of Divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine of 
■ Arragon',' hi» first wife, was pronounced by Archbishop 

Crsnn^er in the Prionr of Dunstable. 

Eliai A$hwu>U, the cJebraied antiqusiy, and founder of the 

Ashmolesn Museum at Oxford, wss bora at Lichfield. 

Though a learned man, he was deeply infected with a belieC 

m judicial astrology. 

Ccvtain Rmm, who had been ansuccemful m his firK Toyage 

Of North-wefttern dJiscoTery. tailed in a steam-ship, called 

the Victory, to attempt the discovery at his own expanse. 

FRIDAY, Mth. 

Dmvid /., King of ScatUtftd, <fied, univeisally rsgre Ue d by 

his subjects, who looked up to hiih as a fether. He was 

found dead in a posture of devotion. 
1357 Edward thg Black Prinet' made Ins public entry into Londea 

with his prisoner, John, King of France, taken at the battle 

of Poictiers. 
1543 Died ! Ifuhalat Copemieuf, the eminent astronomer, who 

revived the Pythagorean System of the Universe, which ii 

now univenally recced. The room in which he ws« born 

is still preserved by the inhsbiunta of his native city. Thorn, 

m Poland. 
1889 The Act of Toleration pasMd. 
1814 The Pope restored to his dominions by the Austrians. 
1819 The Prineat Vittatia.of K^nt, heiress presumptive to the 

crown of the United Kingdom, bora. 

" /SATUltDAY. 3&th. 

1790 The Plague brought to Marseilles, in France, by an infected 
- merchant'vesiel trom Sidon. li rsged chiefly during Auaast 
and September, in which months it carried on 16.000 vietmm. 
1805 Died at Carlisle, aged sixty-three, the leaned and devout 
Dr, WiUSam Patty, Archdeacon of Carlisle, author of those 
invaluable works,~i4 Vitw of thf Kvh^eet of Chri$timnity 
— Katural Theology —Mora I Philosophy — and Harm PamUmit, 
proving the troth of the Scripture Hsitory of St. Paul. 
^ SUxNUAV. 2eih: 

Wnrr Sunday, or PxnTscosT.^The Chru^ian Church, at a venr 
early period, set apart thii day nn a tolemn festival, in perpetual 
commemoratioh or the -miraculous descent of the Holy Uhost on 
the Apostles then assembled togetner iix one place, when " suddenlv 
there came a sound from heaven, as of a rasliinx mighty wind, anc 
it filled the house where they were niting ; and there appeared to 
them oloven tongues as of fire, which sat upon each of tbem ; and 
they were all filled with the Holy Ghpst, and benn to speaks with 
other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterapce. The origin of 
tlie appellation of Whit Sunday has given rise to much learaed and 
minute discussion ; but the common derivat'OA of Whita Sunday, 
from the candidates for baptism being clothed in white, seems the 
most probable. 

Tlus day is also the Anniverft«ry of St*. Ai*ofrsnwt, who was 
deputed by St. Gregory to be the converter and apostle of the 
Enslish. He succeeded in impre)i<>ing the truth of the Christen 
Religion on Etiielbert, King of Kent, and -many -of hw subjects, 
and became the first ArchbiMiop of Canterbury, After many yfsis 
preaching and labour, he died May 26, about 610, and was aftei^ 
wards cenpniked. 

- On this day constant twilight commences in this dimate; and 
cont-niies till the 18th of July* 
*605 KapoUon crowned King of Italy in the Cathedral of Milan. 
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NATIONAL STATUES. No. 11. 

STATUE OF KINO CHARLES THE SECOND^ 

AT CHELSEA. 

In the centre of the large court of the Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, is a bronze statne of King Charies 
the Second, in the costume of a Roman emperor ; it 
would, however, have been more valuable, as an his- 
torical monument, had it represented him in the 
dress of his own time and country. This statue is 
the work of Giinling Gibbons, and was the gift of 
Mr. Tobias Rustat, under-keeper of Hampton-court 
palace, and ye<.)man of the robes to the above king. 
We shall have to speak, in a future number, of Rustat, 
and his many loyal and liberal benefkctions, as 
well as of Gibbons the sculptor : we will, therefore, 
take for our present subject, some striking events in 
the life of the Monarch whose figure is given in the 
wood-cut. 

Great was the delight shown by the English nation 
at the return of their banished sovereign ; the po- 
pular frenzy, which had caused his father's murder, 
and his own absence in a foreign land, being then 
at an end. Wc are told of men, particularly of 
Oughtred, the mathematician, who died of pleasure 
when informed of this happy event. On looking 
into the rea:«ons for such amazing proofs of joy, we 
find that they existed, not so much in any parti- 
cular esteem for the person or character of Charles, 
as in the cheering prospects opened to the country, by 
the restoration of peace, of law, and justice, and of a 
lawful Monarch. For many years preceding, England 
had suffered dreadfully from the calamities of civil 
war, in which every man*s hand was against his 
neighbour and his brother. In this state of things, 
private property could not be secure ; and, amidst 
the ever-shifting scenes of anarchy and confiision, 
loyal men, wheUier or not they had the additional 
ties of families and fortunes, were in constant doubt 
and dread 6f what might happen next. From such 
an unsettled condition of affairs, the change to secu- 
rity and order was most welcome, and the proclama- 
tion of King Charles the Second announcing his 
return, was hailed with shouts of exultation *. 

When the King entered London, on the 29 th of 
May, 1 660, which was also his birth-day, and a day 
of public thanksgiving t, so great and general was the 
rejoicing, that, " a man could not but wonder where 
those people dwelt, who had done all the mischief, 
and kept the King so many years from enjoying the 
comfort and support. of such exceUent subjects." 

A previous occurrence in the life of Charles the 
Second, of which his recovery of his rightful domi- 
nions strongly reminds us, is truly interesting, as ex- 
hibiting Royalty in the midst of such dangers and 
troubles as, if told of a private individual, could not 
fail to touch our feelings. We allude to his escape 
from Worcester, which had been the refuge of the 
yoimg monarch after his unfortunate defeat at Dun- 
bar 3 when Oliver Cromwell, with an army of about 
30,000 men, fell upon that city on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, 1651, and gained a victory, which he after- 
wards thought proper to call " his crowning mercy." 

In the fol^wing narrative of the circumstances 
attending King Charles's flight, we shall fullow an 
account which was published, in London, in IGGO. 

The King, having shown great personal courage in 
the battle, was compelled to quit Worcester, the 
fidelity and affection of which city deserve to be 
remembered, ^e was accompanied by many English 

* The House of Commons Toted 500/. to buy a jewel for Sir John 
Grcnville, who had brought them his Majesty's letter from Breda. 

t 1 ^e^e was a second thanksgiTing, on the 6th of June folio wing. 



lords and gentlemen, Charles Gifford, Esq., who wa9 
presented by the Earl of Derby, bemg*i^pointed Iiis 
conductor. Colonel Carkss^, whose name will often 
occur in this notice, was commanded with a party to 
bear the .brunt of the pursuing enemy, and to keep 
them off, which he did with prudence and valour. Early 
on the following morning, the King and his friends, 
eighty in all, reached a place called White Ltadiea^ a 
house in the parish of Tong, about twenty-five miles 
from Worcester. One George Pendrill, living at this 
house, hearing a knocking at the gate' so early as 
three o'clock, went to the window, and knowing the 
voice of one of the party, Francis Yates, who answered 
him, he opened the door, when the king with most 
of his lords entered the halL Here tiie Earl of 
Derby called for William Pendrill, the eldest brother^ 
and sent George to Tong to see that the coast was 
clear. In his return, he met with his brother Richard^ 
who by Mr. Gifford's direction made haste and 
brought with him his best clothes, which were, a 
jump, (or short coat,) and breeches of green coarse 
cloth, and a doeskin leather doublet j the hat was 
borrowed of Humphry Pendrill, the miller, being an 
old grey one, turned up at the brims; the shirt, made 
of the coarsest of the hemp, was got of one Edward 
Martin; the band of George Pendrill, and the shoes 
of William Creswel 5 all which the King, having taken 
off his own clothes, quickly put on. His own soit 
was buried : the jewels off his arm he gave to one 
of his lords. Then came Richard Pendrill with a 
pair of shears, and rounded the King's hair, which 
Lord Wilmot, having cut before with a knife, had 
awkwardly notched ; " and the King was pleased to 
notice Richard's good barbering as better than my 
lord's ; and now his Majesty was quite the wood- 
man.'* All that evening they hid themselves in a dry 
pit, for fear of a troop of horse, which, however, 
turned out to be a company of friends to the king. 

The Earl of Derby, with the other lords, tiien 
sorrowfully consented to retire; but before he to<^ 
his leave, he brought William Pendrill to the king, 
and solemnly committed the care of his most 
sacred majesty to him and his brothers. The com- 
pany being all gone, a wood -bill -was brought and 
put' into the king's hand, and he went out with 
Richard into the adjoining woods. WUliam went 
home, Humphry and George remaining about the 
woods. But the king had not been an hour out of 
the house, when a troop of the enemy's horse arrived 
at White Ladies in search of him. Being told by the 
neighbours that a number of horsemen, and, as they 
supposed the king with them, had quitted the tillage 
three hours ago,, in a certain direction, they instanUy 
left, following that course. 

The weather happened to be very wet during the 
first day of the king's being in the wood, upon which 
a blanket was brought to throw over his shoulders. 
Francis Yates's wife also came, with a mess of milk, 
eggs, and sugar, in a black earthen cup, which the 
king guessed to be milk and apples, and said he 
liked it very well. After he had eaten and drank, 
he gave the rest to Greorge. He then exchanged his 
wood-bill for Yates's broom-hook, which was lighter. 
Tliey had some trouble, all that day, to teach his 
majesty the countryman's manner, and to order his 
steps and straight body to a labourer's gait, and 
were forced, every now and then, to remind him of 
it. As to the kmguage of the country, the king's 
kind conversation with the pec^le, in his journey 
to Worcester, and while there, had made it easy to 
him. 

About five o'clock that evening, they all* went 

X Sometimes wntten Cailis and Cario^ 
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home to Richard's honse^ where the king passed 
under the name of William Jones^ a wood-cutter, 
lately come there for work. Whilst a supper of 
eggs and bacon was preparing, the king held on his 
knee Pendriirs daughter, Nan^. Intending to make 
his way into Wales, he was on the point of departing, 
when Jane PendrlU, the mother of the five brethren, 
his trusty preservers, came to see him, and in his 
presence blessed Grod in thus honouring her children, 
and making them the instruments, as she hoped, of 
his majesty's deliverance. Here F. Yates offered the 
king thirty shillings in silver, of which he would only 
accept ten. The king then departed, taking Richard 
with him, the others having on their knees besought 
God to guide and bless his majesty. 

On their way, in passing a mill, at a place called 
Evelin, at night, the miller, with a cudgel in his 
hand, stqpped out and demanded who tliey were 5 to 
which Richard refilled only by leaping off the bridge 
into the ditch, which was not de^, the king doing 
the same, and following Richard by the noise and 
rattling of his leather breeches. This alarm proved 
to be needless, the miller having thought the travel- 
lers friends of the Parliament, on the look out for 
some distressed Royalists who were his guests. 

On their arrival at Mr. Wolfe's, a Royalist and a 
gentleman, at Madeley, whence they wished to have 
passed into Wales, they found not only that there 
was no passage, but that the danger of remaining in 
the neighbourhood was great, the country arpund 
swarming with troops. They accordingly lodged 
that night, by Mr. Wolfe's advice, in a bam, and 
on the following day returned to Richard Pen- 
drill's house. Here they did not stay long, but 
proceeded, without further delay, to BoscoBELf, 
where William Pendrill and his wife lived, keeping 
the house for its owner, Mrs. Giffard. His majesty 
was joyfoUy received by the honest inmates ; but his 
feet were so blistered with travelling in such strange 
shoes and stockings, that William's wife washed his 
feet, and cut the blisters, which relieved him. They 
had not been long at JBoscobel, when the gallant 
Colonel Carless, who had concealed himself since 
parting with the king, joined them j and so overjoyed 
were both at this meeting, that they could not refrain 
from tears. As the best means of safety, it was agreed 
that they should again retire into the wood. 

Accordingly, Colonel Carless (Sept. 6) brought 
the king to the since famous Oak, where he himself 
had lodged before 5 and by the help of Pendrill's 
wood-ladder they got up among the branches, which 
were then thick with leaves, William suppl3ang them 
with two pillows to lie upon. The king being much 
fatigued, laid his head in the colonel's lap and his 
legs on the pillow 3 and, after a sound and refreshing 
sleep, awoke hungry, wishing he had something to 
eat 3 on which his companion took from his pocket a 
good luncheon of bread and cheese, which had been 
given him by Joan Pendrill. In the mean time, 
Richard Pendrill was gone to Wolverhampton, to 
buy wine and biscuits, and to make some arrange- 
ments for the king's removal, during which cautious 
errand he had means of discovering the loyal and 
warm feeling that prevailed in his majesty's favour. 
In the evening, the king, having descended from the 
tree, regaled himself in the arbour in the garden of 
Boscobel, with some of Richard's wine. 

In the mean time, Humphry Pendrill was not idle. 
In order to gain intelligence, he went, under pre- 
tence of other business, to a Parliamentary captain, 

* Thb Nan (afterwards the wife of John Rogeis, £m|.) had, in 
1667, £100. % year pension from the king, in consideration of her 
bther's e.iuaent loyalty and fidelity. 

t See Sat%rday Magaxine, vol. 1., page 96. 



and, while there, met with a colonel of the rebels, 
who, among other p iws, stated that a reward of a 
ihoutand pounds would be given to any one who would 
take or discover the king ! On Humphry's repeating 
this to the king, his majesty showed some signs of 
alarm, at having trusted his life into the hands of 
poor men, whom the least infidelity might make ri<:h. 
The momentary distrust seen in Charles's counte- 
nance greatly distressed Humphry, till it ended in 
his and Colonel Carless's declajring that if it were a 
hundred thousand poirnds, it were all to no purpose to 
tempt them. An amusing incident occurred at this 
time, in consequence oi the king's fancjring a loin of 
mutton for supper. A sheep was killed on the spot, 
a hind quarter of which was brought to the king, 
who instantly began to help, by chopping the loin to 
pieces into what they called Scotch coUops, which 
the colonel put into the pan, while the king held it 
to fry. Some years after the Restoration, when the 
question arose in the king's presence, who was cook 
and who was scullion, it was agreed by all that hii« 
majesty \i is both by turns. 

It appears that the accommodations for slewing 
at Boscobel were so bad, the place in which the king 
lay having been originally built, for t^e sake of 
secrecy, between two walls, tiiat after one more night 
which he passed in a wretched bed, on fiie staircase 
(purposely to avoid suspicion), he was glad to avail 
himself of a pn^osal from Lord Wilmoi, who was 
safe at Mr. Whitgrave's, to go thither. Humphry, the 
miller, lent a horse, which is described as a kind of 
war-horse, that had carried many a load of provision, 
meal, and such likcj and the party set o£f, Humphry 
holding the bridle. It was five miles from Bsscobei 
to Mosely (Mr. Whitgrave's), and the road was in 
some places thick with mud, where the horse having 
occasionally stumbled, the king desired Humphry to 
take care 3 to which he answered, that that now 
fortunate horse had carried many a heavier weight in 
his time, for example, six strike of com, but now had 
a better price on his back, the price of three king- 
doms, and therefore would not shame his master. 
1 his ready wit of Humphry's was much relished. 

On arriving safely at Mr. Whitgrave's, the king, 
after stepping onward, and for a moment forgetting 
his companions, turned back, to take his leave of 
these kind friends and subjects, assuring them that 
if ever he came to England again, he would remember 
them ; a promise which he seems to have well fulfilled. 
The colonel, John Pendrill, and Yates, remained 
wi^-h the king, who was dutifully received by Thomas 
Whitgrave and Lord Wilmot. The king having pre- 
pared himself for his journey, according to a plan o^ 
escape devised by Lord Wilmot, John' Pendrill was 
despatched to Mrs. Lane, sister of Colonel Lane, ol 
Bentley, who sent back with him a parcel of boiled 
walnut leaves, to stain and disfigure his majesty's 
face and hands. 

On the 10th of September, Colonel Lane and his 
sister came to a field adjoining, where she was 
placed on horseback behind the king, who was no 
longer William Jones, the woodman, but William 
Jackson, a yeoman's son. The heroic Mrs. Lane 
passed tiirough several dangerous adventures in the 
management of his majesty's escape. He remained 
in England nearly five weeks, till a mode of convey- 
ance was found from the coast of Sussex 3 after em- 
barking from which, he was put back by contrary 
winds into the same place, disguised in a sailor*s 
dress; but the weather becoming more favourable, 
about the end of October, 1651, he landed safely at 
Dieppe, in Normandy. 

AI. 
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LEANING TOWERS. 
No. n. 
The most remarkable leaning tower in Great Britain 
is that of CaerphiH)' Castle, in Glamorganshire; in- 
deed, in proportion to its height, it is much more 
inclined fh>m the perpendicular than any other in 
the world of which we can find an account, for it is 
between / and 80 feet high, and 1 1 feet out of the 
perpendicular. It rests only, on part of its Bouth aide, 
principally by the itrengtb of its cement, the manner of 
making which is uokuown to modem masons, except 
to a partial extent. The singularity of its position is 
best observed by looking at it from the inside, or from 
the moat immediately underneath it, from whence the 
effect of the apparently falling mass is moat extraordi- 
nary. The castle, of which this tower forms a part, was 
built about A. D. 1221; that which previously stood on 
tile same spot having been rased to the ground by the 
Welsh, in an attempt to free themselves from the yoke 
of their Norman Conquerors. It is inferior in extent 
only to Windsor Castle, and must have been one of the 
most magnificent in the kingdom, its various outbuild- 
ings and fortifications covering nearly eleven acres'j it 
is situated on a smalt plain, bounded by rising ground 
of very moderate elevation, about nine miles north of 
Cardiff. It is still a noble ruin, and the great hall ia 
particularly worthy of notice. The fine form of its 
Gothic windows, and tbe clustered flying pillars which 
project from different sides of the room, and ftom 
which spring the vaulted arches of the roof, give 
an uncommon charm to the justness of its pro- 
portions. 

The cause of the inclination of the tower alluded 
to, is not a little singular. The unfortunate King 
Edward the Second, aitd his favourites the Spencers, 
were here besieged by the forces of the Queen, 
and many powerful Barons, in a. d. 1326. The 
defence was long and bravely conducted, and the 
besiegers were particularly annoyed by metal in a 
melted state, being thrown down on them, which 
was heated in fumacea still remaining at the foot 



' of tbe tower, and during their partial success ia a 
desperate assault, (which ultimately failed,) they 
let the metal, which was red hot, run out of the 
fiunaces, and, either from ignorance or design, threw 
water from the moat on it, which caused a violent 
explosion, tore the tower from its foundations, and 
hurled it into ita present position. The solidity of iu 
wall is amazing, and it has resisted tbe ravages of 
time in a remarkable manner, the only rents now 
visible having been caused by the explosion; tbe 
storms of more than five faundrad years have scarcely 
displaced a stone fmva the summit, and the whole 
surface is almost without a flaw. 

The caatle at length surrendered, the king, whose 
tragical end is famiUar to all, having previously es- 
caped. - Tbe Spencers were beheaded at Bristol, and 
their castle never regained its ancient splendour. It 
had long been the dread of the neighbouring Welsh, 
to restrain whose frequent risings it was built ; a song 
by one of their Bards is yet preserved, in which he 
prays that his enemy's " soul may go to Caerphilly;" 
and " going to Caerphilly," in a similar sense, was by 
no means an uncommon phrase in that country. 

The leaning towers at Bridgenorth Castie in Shrop- 
shire and at Corfe Castle in Dorsetshire, arc both 
much inferior to that at Caerphilly. They were placed 
in their present position by the use of gunpowder m 
the civil war which unhappily raged between King 
Charles and his Parliament. Whether they were 
mined or battered ia not certain. Corfe Castle 
was bravely defended for some time by Lady Banks, 
who although her huaband, the Ctuef J^stice of 
England, was absent, compelled tbe troops of the 
Parliament to raise the siege, who were thna, in the 
words of one of our best modem poets, alluding to 
the defence of Saragossa, 

Foil'd bT t womui'a hand before ( ■hatUr'd mil. 

The present state of these towers is not without 
its monl ; for, in recalling to our thoughts, times 
happily for us gone by, when the fury of faction and 
the violence of civil war rent the kingdom to its 
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foundation, disfignring and distorting whttt they yet 
failed to destroy, we may look ttpon such rains at 
once aa monnmenta of the past, and aa warnings for 
thefotnre. 



THE SCORPION. 

The Scorpion is pltice4 by naturalists between the 
Cnutacea, or shell-fiah, and the spiders. Its body 
is protected by a hard shelly covering, like the 
fiirmer, but approaches in form to some species of 
the latter. The Scorpion has been noticed by all 



writers on these mbjectt, from the earliest ages of 
anticinity, and many dreadful tales ai« related of the 
fatal effects of its poison. There is no doubt that 
the venom of this creature has, in some instances, 
produced death; brtt, in general, the effects of its 
sting have been leas serious than is usually imagined. 
The most poisonous are the larger species, which in- 
habit countries under the tropics. Scorpions are 
found, in general, concealed in holes in tiie ground, 
hollow trees, and buildings in a state of ruin. 

A French physician, who paid great attention to 
the habits of these animals, has related many parti- 
culars respecUi^ them. The care with which the 
female attended upon her young, and, by degrees, 
instructed them in the mode of boUowing out their 
burrow or nest, particularly attracted his attention. 
He made also many curious experiments on the 
effects of their poison ; by allowing hlmadf to be 
frequently stong, he discovered that these effects 
became less and less painful at every repetition, so 
that, by degrees, he became almost proof against 
their venom. He describes the part affected as be- 
coming much swollen, and extremely painAll, im- 
mediately after the infliction of the injury ; and, ac- 
cording to the constitution of the individu^, this pain- 
ful feeling continued from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, or even aa much as three days. But the 
most peculiar effect is a sudden and complete pros- 
tration of strength, to such an extent that the 
patient becomes at once deprived of die power of 
supporting himself. This curious symptom induced 
the Doctor even to propose the use of the sting of 
the Scorpion in medicine, in cases where it became 
necessary suddenly to reduce the pulsations of the 

Many a cruel experiment has been made, in order 
to discover the truth of the story which says, that, 
" the Scorpion if surrounded by fire, and without 
the chance of escape, inflicts a wound upon itself, 
and thus perishes by its own poison." The truth is, 
the poor creature writhing under the tortures of 
burning, inay, daring its sufferings, bring the poi nt 
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of its tail, which naturally cwrea backward* m 
contact with some part of its body, but we may be 
perfectly sure that this is not done for the purpose 
of injuring itself. 

The end of the tail, which is bent like a hook, and 
extremely sharp at the point, contains the poison, 
and two small slits one on each side, near the point, 
allow it to escape into the wound inflicted by the 
animal. The Scorpion is never found further north 
than the south of France ; but in Italy it is very 
common, and it abounds, and becomes more poison- 
ous, in the hotter countries of the east. The indi- 
vidual represented in the cut is a native of Ceylon. 



SENSUAL HAPPINESS NOT THE HAPPINSS8 

OF A MAN. 



One day I got off my horse to kill a rat, which I found on 
the road only half killed. I am shocked at the thoughtless 
cruelty of many people: yet I did a thing soon after, that 
has given me considerable uneasiness, and for which I 
reproach myself bitterly. As I was riding homeward, I 
saw a waggon standing at a door, with three horses ; the 
two foremost were eating corn from bags at their noses ; 
but I observed the third had dropt his on the ground, and 
could not stoop to get any food. However, I rode on in 
absence, without assisting him. But when I had got 
nearly home, 1 remembered what I had observed in absence 
of mind, and felt extremely hurt at my neglect ; and would 
have ridden back, had I not thought, the waggoner might 
have come out of the house ana*relieved tlio horse. A 
man could not have had a better demand f >r getting off 
his horse, than for such an act of humanity. It is by 
absenee of mind that we omit many duties. — -Jkssb. 



The gentle mind is like the smooth stream, which reflects 
every object in its just proportion, and in its fairest colours. 
The violent spirit, like troubled waters, renders back the 
images of things distorted and broken, and communicates 
to them all that disordered motion which arises solely from 
its own agitation.^— Blair. 



Curious Relics. — The parish church of Hythe, in Kent, 
is a large handsome structure, adjoining which is a charnel- 
house, celebrated for the collection of a large number of 
human bones which it contains. These bones, remarkable 
for their gigantic size, were found on the se^-shore, where 
they had lain for a very great length of time, and had been 
bleached to perfect whiteness. They are supposed to have 
been the bones of the Britons slain in a battle foueht with 
the first Saxons, on - the shore between Hythe and Folk- 
stone, about the year 546. The arm, leg, and thigh bones, 
are of extraordinary length ; and many of the skulls, which 
are very large, and of great thickness, exhibit deep cuts, as 
if inflicted by an axe, or some such heavy weapon of early 
warfare. This pile of bones measures eieht feet in height, 
eight feet in breadth, and twenty-eight met in length, and 
contains 1792 cubic feet 



A little rule, a little sway, 
A sunbeam in a winter's day. 
Is aU the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave.- 



-Dybr. 



SiffouLAR Spring. — ^About a mile to the north-west of 
Giggleswick, near Settle, in Yorkshire, is a spring remark- 
able for its ebbing and flowing at irregular peric^ls, some- 
times three times or oftener in an hour, and rising and 
falling about, half a yard at each influx and reflux. It is 
close to the right-hand side of the road leading to Ingleton, 
Kirby Lonsdale and Kendal, at the bottom of Giggleswick 
Scar, an almost perpendicular cliff of limestone and gsavel, 
apparently 150 feet high and extending above three miles 
in length. The water, which issues out of the rock into a 
stone cistern, is limpid, cold and wholesome, and has no 
particular taste: great care appears to be taken for its pre- 
servation. Some years since there was, and probably is 
now, a notice inscribed over the well, offering, in the name 
of the trustees of the road, a reward of 1 0/., on the conviction 
of any person who sho^d throw dirt into the water, or de- 
face the cistern. 



E. You say, if I mistake not, tiiat a wite 
pursues only his own private interest; and th&t tfais 
consists only in sensual pleasure : for proof wlieveof 
you appeal to nature. Is not this what yon advaiKoe > 

L, It is. 

E. You conclude, therefore, that as other animals 
are guided by natural instinct, man too ougbt to 
follow the dictates of sense and appetite. 

L. . I do. 

E. But in this, do yon not argue, as if man had 
only sense and appetite for his guides? on which 
supposition, there might be truth in what you say. 
But, what if he hath intellect^ reascm, a higher in- 
stinct> and a nobler life ? If this be the case, and yoa, 
being a man, live like a brute, is it not the way to 
be defrauded of your true hi^iness ? to be m<Mtified 
and disappointed ? Take a hog fixHn his ditch or 
dunghill, lay him on a rich bed, treat him with 
sweet- meats, and music, and perfumes : all these 
things will be no amusement to him. You can eaajly 
conceive, that the sort of life which makes the happi- 
ness of a mole, or a bat, would be a very wretcbed 
one for an eagle. And may you not as well c<xiceiFe, 
that the happiness of a brute can never constitute 
the true happiness of a man. ^Bishop Berkelby. 



THE FIRST ORIBV. 



Oh t call my brother back to me 

I cannot play alone ; 
The summer comes witli flower and bee— 

Where is my brother gone ? 

The butterfly is glancing bright 

Across the sunbeam's track ; 
I care not now to chase its flight — 

Oh ! call my brother b«ck. 

The flowers run wild,— ^the flowers we sowed. 

Around our garden -tree ; 
Our vine is drooping with its load — 

Oh I oall him back to me. 

** tie would not hear my voice, fair child ! 
He may not come to thee ; 
The face that once like spring-time smiled. 
On earth no more thou It see ! 

A rose's brief bright life of joy, 

Such unto him was given ; 
Go, thou must play alone, my boy — 

Thy brother ts in heaven ! * 

And has he left the birds and flowers, 

And must I call in vain ; 
And thro* the long, long summer hours. 

Will ho not come again ? 

And by the brook, and in the glade, 

Are all our wanderings o*er ? 
Oh ! while my brother with me played. 

Would I had loved him more !— — Mrs. Hbmans. 



Out of doubt he is either a fisol, or ungrateftil to God, or 
both, that doth not acknowledge, how mean soever his 
estate be, that the same is yet fiu* greater than that which 
God oweth him; or doth not acknowledge, how sharp 
soever his aflSiotions be, that the same are yet far less than 
those which are due unto him. And if an heathen wise 
man call the adversities of the world, but the tributes id 
living itrilmia vwendi), a wise Christian man ought to 
know them, and bear them, but as the tributes of ofilending. 
Walter Ralxoh. 



Hitman society may be compared to a heap of embers, 
which, when placed asunder, can retain neither their Ugh^ 
nor heat, amidst the surrounding elements ; but when 
brought together, they mutually give heat and liffht to each 
other ; die flame breaks forth, and not only dmnds itself 
but tubiues every thing amund it.-^ Ram's Essays. . 
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ENGLISH PROSE WRITERS. 

No. I. Introduction. 

It is my intention to give some account, in a series 
of papers^ of our great English writers, beginning 
with those who have left us important works in prose. 
Our readers will^ I am sure^ feel an increased in- 
terest in the beautiful extracts we provide for them^ 
when they have become acquainted with the cha- 
racters ami fortunes of the writers^ and the subjects 
on which they wrote. 

In this introductory paper I shall give some ac- 
count of our language, abridged from Dr. Johnson, 
and a few specimens of writers whose works were 
published before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, with 
which my regular series will commence. 

*' The whole fabric aud scheme of the English 
language is Grothic or Teutonic 3 it is a dialect of 
that tongue which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except those where the Sclavo- 
nian i^ spoken. 

" What was the form of the Saxon language, 
which is the origin of the present English, when ^e 
Saxons first entered Britain, cannot now be known. 
They seem to have been a people without learning, 
and very probably without an alphabet. This barba- 
rity may be supposed to have continued during their 
wars with the Britons, which, for a time, left them 
no leisure for softer studies ; nor is there any reason 
for supposing it abated till the year 570, when Au- 
gustine came from Rome to convert them to Chris- 
tianity. The Christian religion always implies, or 
produces, a certain degree of civility and learning ; 
they then became, by degrees, acquainted with the 
Roman language, and so gained, from time to time, 
some knowledge and elegance, till, in three centuries, 
they had formed a language, capable of expressing 
all the sentiments of a civilized people, as appears by 
King Alfred^s paraphrase, or imitation of BoSthius. 

" About the year 1150 the Saxon began to take a 
form, in which the beginning of the present Enghsh 
may be plainly discovered. It is not, however, so 
much changed by the admixture of Norman words 
as by changes of its own forms and terminations, 
for which no reason can be assigned. 

" The first of our authors, who can be properly 
said to have written English, was Sir John Gower, 
who, in his Confession of a Lover, calls Chaucer his 
disciple.'* 

Wiclif, the fearless and honest Reformer, and 
Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, were con- 
temporaries, the former being bom in 1324, the 
latter in 1328. 

Specimen of Wiclif's Translation of ike Bible, 

1 Corynth. 13. 

" If I speke with the tungis of men and of 
aungels, and I haue not charite, I am maad as bras 
sown3nage, or a cymbal tynklynge ; and if I haue 
profecie and knowe alle mysteries and al kynnynge, 
and if I haue al feith so that I moue hillis fro her 
place, and if I haue not charite, I am nought. And 
if I departe alle my goodis into the metis of pore 
men, and if I betake my bodi, so that I brenne, 
and if I haue not charite, it profitith to me no thing. 
Charite is pacient, it is ben3n[ige, (t.*^. benign). 
Chante enuyeth not, it doith not wickidli, it is not 
blowun (t. e. puffed up), it seketh not those things 
that ben hise own.'* 

Specimen /rom Chauceii*s Tale of Meliheus. 

" Ye shuln first in alle your werkes mekely be- 
sechen to the Heigh God, that he wol be your con- 
seilloux . vnd shapeth you to dwir entente, that he 



yeve you conseil and comfoite as teught Tobie his 
sone j at alle times thou shalt blesse God, and preie 
him to dresse thy wayes ; and loke that aDe thy con- 
seils ben in him for ever more.*' 

Our next extracts are from authors who wrote in 
the time of Henry the Eighth, or his son. We will 
begin with a letter, written with a coal, by the wise 
and witty Sir Thomas More to his daughter, Mar- 
garet Roper, when he was a prisoner in the Tower. 

" Myne own good daughter, our Lorde be thanked, 
I am in good helthe of bodye and in good quiet of 
minde; and of worldly thynges I no more desyer 
than I haue. I besech Hym make you all mery in 
the hope of heauen. And such thynges as I some- 
what longed to talke with you, all concerning the 
worlde to come, our Lorde put theim into your 
myndes, as I truste he dothe, and better to, by hys 
Holy Spirite, who blesse you and preserue you aJl. 
Written with a cole by your tender louing father, 
who, in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of you all, 
nor your babes, nor your nurses, nor your good 
husbandes, nor your good husbandes shrewde wyves, 
nor your father's shrewde wyfe neither, nor other 
frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well for lacke of 
paper. Thomas More, Knight.** 

Extract I. From Bishop Latimer. 

'' In my time, my poore father was as diligent to, 
teach me to shoote as to leam me any other thing, 
and so I thinke other men did their children. He 
taught me how to draw, how to lay my body in my 
bow, and not to drawe with strength of armes, as 
other nations doe, but with strengtii of the bodye. 
I had my bowes bought me according to my age and 
strength : as I encreased in them, so my bowes were 
made bigger and bigger, for men shall never shoAte 
well, except they be brought up in it. It is a goodly 
arte, a wholesome kinde of exercise, and much com- 
ixif^ ysicke." 

Extract II. From the Conference between Latimer 
and Ridley, when in Prison, 

*' Lo, Sir, here have I blotted your paper vainly, 
and plaied the fool egregiouslie ; but so I thought 
better than not to doe your request at this time 
Pardon me, and pray for me 5 pray for me I say, 
pray for me I say ; for I am sometime so fearful!, 
that I would creepe into a mouse hole ; sometime 
God doth visite me againe with his comforte. So he 
cometh and goeth to teach me to feele and to knowe 
mine infirmitie, to the intent to give thanks to him 
that is worthie, lest I should rob him of his dutie, 
as many doe, and almost all the world. — Fare ye 
weU. * T. K. A. 

TWILIGHT. 

I LOVE thee, Twilight! as thy shadows roll. 

The calm of evening steals upfon my soul, 

Sublimely tender, solemnly serene. 

Still as the hour, enchanting as the scene. 

I love thee, Twilight! for thy gleams impart 

Their dear, their dying influence to my heart. 

When o'er the harp of thought thy passing wind 

Awakens all the music of the mind. 

And Joy and Sorrow, as the spirit bums, 

And Hope and Memory sweep the chords by turns. 

While Contemplation, on seraphic wings. 

Mounts with the flame of sacnfice, and sings. 

Twilight ! I love thee ; let thy glooms increase. 

Till every feeling, every pulse is peace : 

Slow jfrom the sky the Ught of day declines. 

Clearer within the dawn of glory shine*. 

Revealing, in the hour of Nature's restj 

A world of wonders m the poet's breast 

Deeper, O Twilight » then thy shadows roll 

An awful vision ope.is on my soul.— MoNTaoMEirr« 
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I LATXLY witneuad an inttonee of the effed of Ushtning 
on a fine large thriving oak-tree» in Richmond Parkl 
Soon after the tree had been struck, I went to examine it, 
and found that aO the main branches had been carried 
away, one larae limb bmng sixty paces from the troe. The 
tree itself, wfioh might have contained from two to three 
loads of timber, was spUt in two, and every atom of bark 
so completely stripped from it, that on removing the turf 
which surrounded the butt of the tree, the bark had dis- 
appeared even below the surihce of the earth. Not one of 
the small shoots or branehes could be found, but the ground 
was strewed with a quantity of black brittle substance, which 
pulverised in the hand on being taken u]f . The tree was 
standing near some others, which were uninjured. A per- 
son who was near the spot at the time, informed me that 
the noise and crash was tremendous, and that the destruc- 
tion of the tree was instantaneous. When one considers 
Uiat though some of the large limbs were found, yet that 
others, as thick and thicker than a man^s leg, had disap- 
peared, and had probably been crushed into powder, some 
idea may perhaps be formed of the efifect produced by 
lightning.— —^1 bssb. 

God has given to every man a peculiar constitution. No 
man is to say, *' I am such or such a man, and I can be 
no other — such or such is my way, and I am what God 
has made me." This is true, in a sound sense ; but in 
unsound sense, it has led men foolishljr and wickedly to 
charge their eccentricities, and even their crimes, on God. 
It is every man's duty to understand his own constituticm, 
and to apply to it the rein or the spur, as it may need. 
All men cannot do, nor ought they to do, all things in the 
same way, nor even the same things. But there are com- 
mon points of duty, on which all men of all habits are to 
meet. The free horse is to be checked, perhaps, up hill, 
and the sluggwh one to be urged : but the same spirit, 
which would have exhausted itself before, shows itself, 
probably, in resistance down hill, when he feels the breach- 
ing press on him behind ; but he must be whipped out of 
his resistance. Cecil. 



ANNIVERSARIES IN MAY. 
MONDAY, 27th 
On this day is kept the anniversary of .the Venbrablb Bsdx, one 
of the fathers of the English Church. He was bom within the domains 
of the monastery of St. Peter and St. Paul at Jarr'ow, in Northum- 
berland, in the Bishopric of Durham, into which he was received at 
seven years, and within whose walls he passed his whole life, 
although the vast £une he obtained for learning and the ecclesias- 
tical virtues, caused Pope Sergius to send him pressing invitations 
to settle at Rome. He wrote the Ecclnia$tical HUtcry of th« 
Saxons, a work which retains its celeb ritv to this day. His last 
work was the translation of St. John, which he is said to have 
completed only a few hours before his death in 736. He was 
buried in the church o' his convent. 
1564 John Calvin, the celebrated Reformer, died at Geneva. He 

was bom at Noyon, in France, 10th of July, 1509. 
I(>00 TTie Matins of Moscow, — On this day, at the hour of matins, 
about six in the morning, Prince Demetrius, and all the 
Poles who were in Moscow, the ancient capitd of Russia, 
were massacred by the Russians. 
1725 The Order of the Bath was revived by King George II. 

TUESDAY, 28th. 
1546 Cardinal Beaton, the head of the Roman Catholic party in 
Scotland, and who distinguished himself in that country by 
his- blood-thirsty cruelties as much as his conteinporary, 
Bonner, did in England, was assassinated in the Castle of 
St. Andrew's. The immediate cause of this deed was revenge 
Ah* the burning alive of a learned and pious preacher, 
George Wishart. The Cardinal was an exulting witness of 
this horrible spectacle from his own windows. 
1672 The Dutch Fleet defeated in Solebay, on the coast of Suffolk, 
by the English, commanded by tne Duke of York (after- 
wards Kinc James II.) in person. 

1828 Died tho Jion. Mrs, Anne Seymour Darner, a celebrated 

sculptress, the productions of whose chisel entitle her to no 
mean rank. 

1829 Died Sir Humphry Davy, one of the most emment Chemists 

and experimental Philosophers of his time. Independent of 
his reputation in the scientific world, his invention of the 
Safety Lamp will endear his memory to every friend of 
humanity to the latest generation. 

WEDNESDAY, 29ih. 
I his day is set apart as a festival, in memory of the restoration of 
King Charles IT. to the throne of the three kingdoms, in the year 
1660. On this day, also, in commemoration of the King's fortunate 
concealment in an oak-tree, in Boscobel Wood, after his defeat, in 
1651, at Worcester, it is still in some places the custom to wear 
glided oak-apples in the hats, to decorate the houses, churches, 
and public buildings with oak-boug[hs, and to indulge in general 
rejoicing and holiday. In some cities of England, processions are 
still made ^ tUs day, or were within a few years ; but the obser- 
vance of it is falling off. . . 



1468 ConstantinopU taaen by Mehomet II., £mperor of the I' arks 
and thus the Greek, or Eastern EpspiiB, was finally over 
thrown, after an existence of ten centuries. 

THURSDAY, SOih. ♦ - 

1431 The celebrated French heroine, Joan of Are, was bumea b. 
the English, at Rouen, as a witch ana iorcere«. 

1496 Colvmlmi sailed from St. Lacar, in Spain, on his third vosra^t 
of discovery. 

674 Died Charles JX. of France, who not only ordered the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, but took pen in it himself, by 
firing from his palace windows on his own Protestant ssbjecta. 

1640 Died, at Antwerp, Peter Paul Rubene, the most eminent 
historical painter of the Flemish school. He was also an 
experienced statesman, a man of universal learning, and 
spoke several languages. He resided some time in Encland, 
painted some of the apartments in Whitehall, and was 
knighted by King Charles I. 

1744 Died, at Twickenham, Alexander Pope, the poet. 

1778 Di^, at the age of eighty-five, the infidel Voltaire. During 
a long life he strained all hk iMweis of wit, to undermine 
and overturn the belief in Chxiftianity. His death-aoene was 
frightftil ; conviction burst upon him without a ray of hope to 
accompany it, and he expired in mental torments that no pen 
can adequately describe. 

1832 Sir James Mackintosh, an eminent statesman, lawyer, and 
writer, died, aged sixty-nine. 

FRIDAY, 31st. 

1620 King Henry VIII. embarked at Dover, to hold an intenriew 
with Francis I. of France. It took place m a field near 
Ardres, a small town not far from Calais. The splendour 
displayed, not only by the two sovereigns, but by all tiie 
noblemen who attended them, caused the place of their 
meeting to be called the " Field of the Cloth of Gold." 

1533 Coronation of Queen Anne Beleyn. 

1800 Jeeeiph Haydn, the celebrated musidaa and compoaar, died at 
Vienna, aged seventy-seven. 

,THE MONTH OF JUNE. 

This month was the fourth in the Alban, or old Latin Calendar, 
and Romulus gave it the same rank in his^, he also assigned to 
it thirty days, while in the Alban Calendar it had but twenty-cix. 
Nuiba tooK from it a day, which Julius Csssar restored to it, 
while he confirmed the rank ; and June has ever since remained 
the sixth month of the year. Our Saxon ancestors, whose chief 
riches consisted in their fiocks and herds, derived many of their 
names from the habits of animals that they tended, thus June was 
by them called Weyd Monat in the earliest times, because, says 
Verstegan, " their beatts did then weyd in the meddowes, that is to 
say, goe to feed there.** It was afterwards called Sere Monath, or 
diy month ; and surely if there is a month in the Tear, in which 
the variableness of the English climate is less felt tnan another, it . 
is in the month of June, when the fields are enamelled with a 
thousand flowers, the air impregnated with the perfame of die* new 
hay, and with the various blossoms that adprn the fruit«trees, pro- 
mising future abundance, while every sense b gratified by uidr 
present beauty and fraarance. The ancients represented this month 
oy a young man, clothed in a mantle of dark grass-green cClour, 
having his head ornamented with a coronet of bents, king-a^, uid 
maiden-hair, bearing on his arm a basket of summer fruits, and 
holding in his hand an eagle. In his lifht he held the sicn Cancer, 
the Crab, which the sun, entering on tne 22nd, makes tne summer 
solstice ; and that orb, being then apparently stationary, but about to 
recede, is aptly typified hj a crab, whose motions are either side- 
ways or retrograde, and which, in that eccentricity of motion, difless 
from all other animals. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 

SATURDAY, 1st. 

St. Nicomkox. He is said to have been a scholar of St. Peter, 

and suffered martvrdom under the Emperor Domitian. 

1416 Jerome, of Pra^e, the friend and companion of John Huas, 
was burned alive at Constance, in Germany, for preaching 
the doctrines of WycUffe. 

1794 The grand French Fleet, commanded by Villaiet Joyeuse, 
vras met at sea, about 1000 miles from the north-west coast ol 
France, by the En^^lish Fleet, under Lord Howe, and en- 
tirely defeated. This is called L«;r<f Howe's Victory, and was 
the first o( the grand series of naval triumphs achieved by 
our seamen during the revorationary war. 

1812 The Island of St. Vincent was nearly destroyed by an erup- 
tion of the Souffriere Volcano. 

SUNDAY, 2nd. 

Trinity Svmday. — This is always the Sunday next following the 

day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, and from this Sunday all the rest 

take their denomination until Advent Sunday. 

1053 The English Fleet, under General Monk, (eAerwards Duke 
of Albemarle,) defeated that of the Dutch, under the cele- 
brated Van Tromp ; the engagement lasted two days. 

1780 The dreadful Riots, still known by the name of the " Riots 
of 1780," broke out. They lasted nearly a week, duiiag which 
two Roman Cathohc chapels, the prison of Newgate, end 
.many private houses were set on fire. 

1802 The House of Commons voted £10,000 to Dr. Jenner, for 
his discovery of Vaccine Inoculation. 

1811 Christophe and his Wife were crowned King and Queen of 
Hayti. The new monarch assumed the name of Henry I. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 






ON THE VARIOUS CHARACTERS OF VEGETATION* 



If k person Bcciutomed to babiu of observation, and gene- 
rally acquainted with Nature and her laws, could be sud- 
denly tranapoTted to some distant country, bis first emotion 
over, be would look round and endeavour to ascertain where 
he was. If be found himself in or near a city, or among 
buildings, and with human beings before him, the know- 
ledge we suppose him to possess, would enable him to de- 
cide, from the style of architecture of the former, and from 
the costume and features of the lalLer, to what part of the 
world he had heen conveyed. 1 f far from any sigas of man 
er his habitations, be would still be able lu form sorou opinion 
of what quarter of the globe, and, to a great degree, what 
portion of it, he was in, frotn the animals which surrounded 
nim. If he saw the majestic elephant, or the graceful giraffe 
bromins on the trees, or the crouching linn in the thicket, 
he would know that he was in Africa: if vast herds of buf- 
bloes, feeding in boundless plains, watered by mighty rivers, 
presented themselves to his view, his conjectures would turn 
U> Motth America ; and if the kangaroo bounded past him, 
or the oppossum sprang from bough to bough, Australia, 
and its unexplored tracts, would inhllibly sug^st them- 
selves to his mind. In short, without multiplying exam- 
ples, he could, in proportion to the extent of bis knowledge 
of natural history, form a tolerably correct opinion of the 
•oantty which bad received him, to within a rew hundreds 
«f miles. 

Let us, however, carry our supposition a stepflirtber; 
let us imagine no living animal in sight, no quadrupeil, no 
bird ; not a fish in the waters, not an insect in the air ; the 
•tniiget might still form a tolerably precise guess as to 
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where he was. The question, " How ?" we are now going 

That organic vigour, and redundancy of life, increase 
as the genial warmth augments (Vom the pole to the equa- 
tor, is well known ; but with this general increase some 
peculiar beauties are reserved for each portion of the earth: 
magnitude and variety of vegetation to the tropics, verdanl 
meadows, and the early renovation of nature by the breath 
of spring, to the temperate chmes. Every zone, moreover, 
has its peculiar traits of character, as it has its peculiar 
advantages; in an analogous manner as we recoi 
distinct physiognomy in mdividuals, so there is a 
natural physiognomy which exclusively belongs to each 
particular region. 

What the artist intends to express by the phrases of 
" Swiss scenery" and " Italian skies," is bunded ctn tht 
obscure conception of this local natural character ; the 

LI ^f jijg heovens, the brilliancy of the light, the 

. . of the distance, the character of the plants, the 
of the mountains, aU concur to decide ue genenit 
Iropreasion of a district. 

But in all parts of the woild, the mineral cteation pre- 
sents the same appearance. The granite rock, the lime> 
stone mountaia-cnoia, the basaltjo column, are the B*me 
in Iceland or Sweden^as they are In Mexico and Peru; if, 
therefore, the character pf diDerent countries depends on 
external objects viewed collectively, it is, indisputably, the 
vegetation which chielly contributes to maik it ; it is 
seldom that animalt appear in quantities sufficient to give 
a feature to the scene, and the restlessness of the indivi- 
duals removes tbem fiom our view ; but tree* affect «ur 
imagination by their magnitude and stabilitj, flower* by 
the orilliance 'of their cokiura. herbt by (be (Wwhnest a( 
their verdure, 
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It krnot by the paits of pl*nti> to whieh botanists resort 
for the purposes <tf clsssiftcalion, that eharacter is given 
to soenery ; and it is not easy to express what this eharacter 
does depend on, sinoe it eannot be referred to iny one part 
of a plant, but to seyeral, mutually influencing and modi 
fying each other; generally speaking, however, a few 
great peculiarities may be pointed out, as those on which 
the *' physiognomy of vegetation" appears to depend. 

The first, and most obvious, is the mode of branching, 
or ramifleation, of a tree or plant. The reader will easify 
comprehend the importance of this ohaneteristie, if he 
reoall to mind the striking difference between a poplar, an 
oak, and a beech, even in the depth of winter, when no 
foliage oontributes to distinguish them.. The branches of 
the first fiwm acute angles with the main stem ; both are 
straight, giving the tree a pyramidal appearance, which, in 
contrast with others, renden it so ornamental in planta- 
tions; the upright cypress, general in Italy and the 
Levant, has a similar port. The ** gnarled*' and ** knotted" 
oak aro epithets as familiar as they are just, and perhaps 
there is no other tree to which they w>uld so exactly apply. 
The most careless observer of Nature has been struck with 
this obvious character of oaks, and can distinguish them 
at all times by their oontorted branches ; while the beech, 
though it does not admit of being described in words, has 
an air as distinct frem the former as all have fh>m the 
bireb, the ash, and the willow. If such striking distinc- 
tions in the charactere of plants can be pointed out in the 
limited Flora of our own country, it may be easily com- 
prehended, that a great variety of fiurms must be pre- 
sented in the numberless trees of fbreign climes ; and that 
though these distinctive traits may be too fine for descrip- 
tion, they are sufficiently decided to arrest the eye, and 
affect the general features of the locality. If it be re- 
marked, tlttt only in one season of the year can &e 
branches- of a tree be seen, these being concealed by the 
foliage durins the greatest part of the year in temperate, 
and -during we whole of it in tropical latitudes, it must 
be remem&red that, in the same manner as the form of an 
animal is governed by that of its skeleton, though this, 
being conoealed bv the muscles and skin, is not seen, so the 
genml contour or plants is influenced by the arrangement 
of their branches, though these may be bidden by their 
verdure. 

The next important feature of vegetation depends on the 
form and size of the leaves ; ' not that these qualities of 
individual leaves can be peroeived, but as influencing the 
great masses into whieh the foliage arranges itself. Before, 
however, proceeding to consider these effects, the reader 
must be apprized, that the term leqf is not always cor- 
rectly applied in common language. Each distinct piece 
of green substance, variously veined, and having a small 
stalk, is usually called a leaf; but in many plants several 
of these, borne by a common stalk, only compose one 
leaf, and this is scientifically termed a compound leaf. If 
a leaf, in this correct sense of the word, be gathered off a 
rose-bush, it will be found to consist of a stalk with five 
leaflets, or leaves, attached to it, two on each side and one 
at the end. The compound leaf of the horse-chestnut con- 
sists of seven distinct leaflets, long and pointed at the ends, 
attached at the extremity of a staUL, something Uke a hand; 
and' in the acacia, the leaf consists of a stalk, bearing 
many small oval baflets arranged on each side of it. 
These examples are sufficient to enable the reader to 
understand, that the principal characters derived fix>m 
the foliage, depend on the leaves being compound or 
simple. 

ft might at first appear that where little difference in 
point of size exists between the leaves of a tree with simple, 
and the leaflets of one with compound leaves, little dif- 
ference could be produced by the arrangement of these in 
each plant To explain that this is not the fact, let the 
bough of an ehn or lime-tree be examined, and it will be 
found that its simple leaves are set jound the stem in a 
particular order ; and this arrangement is constant in all 
trees of those species. The compound leaves of trees are 
arranged in a similar constant manner round their com- 
mon branch ; and therefore, if the simple leaves of a plant 
could be replaced by compound ones of several leaflets, the 
efibet of these, in influencing what artists call the *' touch'* 
of the foliage, or its cluiracter, would be very marked. The 
ash owes its Hght and graceful port to its having compound 
leaves, tho lesiflets of which are of a long, oval fl^:ure ; the 
ftsdmate l^ves of the horse-cheitnut, from their mdividual 
form and airnngement on the boughs, group themselves 



into roundish masses, wUdi give that tree a heavy, unpir 
turesque air, in the eye of an artist, beautiAil as it appears 
on lawns and in woods. In the weeping willow^ the lon^ 
slender leaves ee-operate with the pecultar pendent rami 
fication of that plant, to confer a very dedaed and weD 
known character, from which its popular name was derived, 
while the similarly-formed leaves of the commqm willowis, 
standing erect on the long upright boughs, have an oppo 
site, though equally marked, character. In fenny ooun 
tries, as Cambridsreshire and Lincolnshire, where ti&is tree 
abounds, the landscape owes its feahtrt to them, so as to 
afford a strUdng illustration of the present subject. It is 
unnecessary to dwell fUrther on this, by pointing out the 
effects of large leaves, such as those of tb^s sycamore and 
plane-tree ; but one class <tf plants must be hm presented 
to the reader's notice, as directly bearing on the question. 
This is the exensive tribe of cone-bearing trees, such as 
the fir, pine, laroh, oedar, &e., all of which have their afasip 
leaves of a very peculiar kind, which give plantations, or 
even solitary trees, of this order, a distinctly reeognisable 
character. 

That the colour of leaves very materially influences tiie 
features of vegetation, is too obvioUs to need remark. The 
gloomy air of the last-named tribe of trees is a sufficiently 
well-known proof, and the limits of this paper would not 
allow of citing many examples of the eflects of different 
shades of green, in distinguishing groups of different 
plants, uniting in a landscape ; but there is another pecu 
iiarity attendant on foliage, that may have escaped the 
observation of many, and which, as intimately oonnected 
witl\ pictorial effect, must be briefly notioed. 

Though all objects reflect light, and therefore appear ta 

Sartake of the colour of those sunounding them, yet the 
egree in which they do this mainly depends on the com- 
parative polish or roughness of their surfaee. In the case 
of a mirroi^ or a piece of still water, the reflection is per- 
fect, and not only the colour, but the form of other objects 
is returned to the eye ; when the degree of smoothness of 
surface is so inferior to this, as not to admit of reflecting 
Jbrm, still colour is reflected to a great degree. The 
scarlet colour of a piece of ck>th exposed to a strong light is 
distinctly reflected from a white wall, or sheet of paper, or 
even from any smooth coloured object. 

To apply these remarks to the subject before us, let the 
reader take a laurel-leaf, and holding it up between hia 
eye and the sky, he will see its real, or what painten tenn 
its local colour, and he will find this to be wnctt brighter o» 
areener than the leaf will appear in any position trtiere 
light is not seen ikrougk it ; but if he hialil the leaf and 
look on the surface obliquely, he will find that it will no 
longer Idok green at aU, but will appear of the colour of the 
nearest object from which it can receive and reflect light 
to the observer's eye. Thus in the open air It may be 
made to appear blue, ttom the azure of tne sky ; or green, 
from the grass ; or red, fh>m a brick wall, and so on ; and 
the same thing may be remarked of any leaves which 
have a polished surface. Now, though a snular effect is 
observable in the leaf of any other tree which is rough, 
like an elm-leaf, or a strawberry-leaf, it is in so much 
slighter a degree as barely to be perceivable by common 
observere, since the light of the surrounding objects is 
chiefly absorbed by the lea^ and only that reflected to the 
eye, by which its own colour is made apparent ; so that the 
reflected colour of those objects is merged, as it were, in 
the local green tint of the leaf, or only concurs to vary the 
shade of this to a very limited extent compared to that of 
the former example. 

The two surfaces of the leaves of most plants vary much 
m colour, as may be decidedly observea of tiie wiUow, 
aspen, and other trees, and it is also to be remarked, that 
the upper surface is always the darkest in colour, and 
smootnest in texture. In nature, or in the open air, tnn 
the general position of the leaves, the upper suifooe of 
those which are polished reflects the colour of the sky,; 
and the true tint of the foliage is lost in, or greatly modi 
fied by, this reflected light; and the leaves of soch phmti, 
instead of appearing fteen to the spectator, H^pear of a 
blueish cast. In tropical, or warm countries, where "tiie 
tint of the sky is very intense, this reflected colour aug- 
ments in proportion. The " dusty," " grajrish," * duU** . 
hue of an olive-ground, so often complaint of by travelisrs 
in southern Europe, is attributable to tlie smooui leaves- «f 
that plant reflecting the blue of the sky, and therebyi 
having their own veraant hue neutralised. Tbe^ive^ at 
cultivated for crops, is a low plant, seldonr rising so bi|^ 
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' as the spectator's eye, and oonsequently lie does not see a 
light passinff through the transparent leaves, but only the 
subdued verdure of the upper sides of these - whereas, in 
walking in a grove of tall trees, though the local colour of 
' the foliage may be auite as sombre as that of the olive, yet 
the transmitted lignt is much brighter and gayer, from 
partaking only of the real green of the leaves. 

These preliminary observations will enable the reader 
to gain an insight into the various ways in which vegeta- 
tion is modified in appearance, and therefore in turn reg^u- 
lates pictorial or landscape effect We shall now proceed 
to the more immediate illustration of our subject* 

There are sixteen Jbrma of plants, which, according to 
. those travellers who have paid attention to the suUect, ap- 
pear principally to characterise the vegetable phvsiognomy 
. of the globe ; Dut» doubtless, it will be founa tnat others 
must TO added, when more knowledge is obtained of 
portions now lit^e, if at all known ; as for instance, the 
greater part of Africa, south An^^nca, and Australia. We 
shall proceed to give a plain account of each of these 
forms, divested of all botanical or scientific terms, adding 
. anv curious or interesting facts connected with each ^up, 
wmch may bring them more forcibly home to the mmd of 
our readers: and we shall commence with those forms 
peculiar to tropical countries. 

We begin, tnen, with the Palms, the noblest species of 
vegetation. All nations have acknowledged their supe- 
riority, and the earliest were inhabitents either of a country 
. where Palms are abundant, or of provinces immediately 
. bordering on one. Their tall, slender, unbranched stems, 
crowned by elegant feathery foliage, composed of a few 
gigantic leaves, cause them to differ in appearance from all 
other trees ; and if an aged and gnarled oak in our own 
island, or the enormous baobabs of Senegal, convey an 
idea of more strength combined with great ase, we must 
not forget, that the lofty palm is not the production of a 
few years, and that aii appearance of youth mav be com- 
bined with long duration, and great power. Tne stem is 
sometimes irregularly thick, as in that termed Corozo del 
Sinu ; sometimes slender like a reed, as in the Piritu ; it 
, is scaly> in the Palma de Caveja, and prickly in one species 
of Corozo, In the Palma real in Cuba, the stem swells 
out like a spindle in the middle, at the summit of these 
stems, which in some cases attein an altitude of upwards 
of 1@0 feet, a crown of leaves, either feathery or .fan- 
shaped, for there is not great variety in their general forms, 
spreads out on all sides, the leaves being fre<|uentiy from 
twelve to fifteen feet in length. In some species tney are 
of a dark-green and shining surface, like tnat of a laurel 
or holly ; in others they are silvery on the under-side, like 
the leaf of a willow, and there is one species of palm with 
a fan-shaped leaf, adorned with concentric blue and yellow 
rings like the " eyes" in a peacock's tail. The flowers are 
not unworthy oi the tree: those of the Palma real of the 
Havanah are of a brilliant white, visible from a ^reat 
distonce ; but generaUy the blossoms are of a pale yellow. 
To these succeed very different forms of fruit: in one 
species it consists of a cluster of egg-shaped berries, of a 
brilliant purple and gold*. 

The most magnificent of palms are the Jagua and 
Piriguao, in which, especiallv the former, nature has com- 
bined all the beauties of the tribe. In thick groups it 
crowns the granite rocks at the cataracte of Atures and 
Maypur^, on the Orinoco ; the slender polished stems rise 
to the height of from sixty to. seventy feet, so tiiat the 
crown, of seven or eight enormous airy leaves, is raised 
far above the tlucket of foliage among which they grow. 
The Ught-ereen of the leaves, waving in the breeze on 
their slender stelks, singularly contrasts with the dense 
mass of vegetation below them. It is this palm which 
.bears the enormous clusters of seventy or eighty purple 

^ Baron Humboldt in speaking of the difficulties the botanist has 
to encottBter, in getdag spedmeos of the palm-6owen for examina- 
tion, says, " The traveller who prepares in Europe for a scientific 
joumev, leos in his imagination saasors and crooked knives, which 
are to be fixed to the end* of long poles ; and boys, who, with their 
feet tied by a stnng roand the stem, are to climb the highest trees ; 

' evenr thing is to be got at in fancy ; unfortunately, all these visions 
remain anrealized. In the Guayana he finds himself among Indians, 
whom poverty and uncivihiation make rich and contented, so that 

, neither gold nor presents can 'nduce them to go three yanu out of 
fieir path. This impertarbable indiiTerence enrages the European 

' so much the more, as he beholds these same fellows climb about 
everywhere with inconceivable facility, whenever urged by their 

. «wa capricious fancy ; as for example, to get at a monkey which 

, they have wounded by their arrows, aikl which saves himself from 
JbUtng by hanging by his tail." 



and gold berries, and the fruit is wholesome as Well as 
lovely, yielding an abundant farinaceous food, which is 
preparea in many ways by the inhabitents of the country. 

The palm diminishes in beautv and size ftom the equator 
towards the temperate zones. The real pahn-climate hfts 
a mean annual temperature of from 75^ to 83^ of Fahren 
heit, that of BngUmd being about 50®. South America 
contains the finest portion of the Palm country ; in Asia, 
the form is raror; of the African Palms but tittle is as yet 
known, except one, the Date Palm (Phcomx daciylifera)^ 
the most important to man of the whole tribe, tmni^h far 
less beautiful than the other species ; this prospers m Uie 
south of Europe, in countries the mean temperature of 
which is 61^ to 65^. There is but one species really 
indigenous in this quarter of the globe, the Chamnrops, 
found in Italy and Spain, as far as the fourth degree of 
North latitude : this is dwarfish, usually not exceeding, 
seven or ei^ht feet in heiffht ; hence, a real grove of palms 
is the certain indication of a tropical clime. In our cut, we 
have endeavoured to give an idea of one, but oiur readers 
must not imagine it to be any real scene, fiir we have com- 
bined species which are not foimd growing together in 
nature. 

Next to the date-palm in importance to man, as affording 
him food, is the Cocoa-nut Palm (Coco9 nucifera), which 
is nearly as handsome as it is useful, and it is fiuniliar to 
the imagination of all, even though they may never have 
seen it, either in reality or in pamtings. Who has not 
sympathized with the circumnavigators' delight, at first 
obtaining a supply of the refreshing fruit in the Soutii Sea 
Islands, after a protracted voyage has confined them to 
salted meat and teinted water ; and what boy even does 
not recall, at the very name of a cocoa-nut tree, Robinson 
Crusoe and his desert island? 

Associated with Palms, in all tropical countries, is the 
Banana tribe, comprising, beside plantain or banaija, 
IleliconiaSf Sirelitzias^ and Amomums^ plants with short 
juicy stems, crowned with large delicate silky leaves. The 
Banana has been cultivated urom the earliest periods, ac- 
cording both to tradition and history. There is no plant 
which yields so great a quantity of food with so little care 
of cultivation, and in so small a space. Humboldt has 
calculated that four thousand pounds of bananas are 
grown where only one hundred pounds of potetoes, or 
thirty-three poundis of wheat, could be raised ; accordingly, 
in eouinoctial Asia, Africa, and America, and in the 
islanas of the Atlantic and Pacific, wherever the mean 
temperature exceeds 75^, this plant constitutes the prin 
cipal food of the inhabitents. 

The original country of the banana is unknown ; Asiatic 
mythology places it on the Euphrates, or at the foot of the 
Himalaya chain, just as Grecian fable assigns the fields 
of Enna, in Sicily, as the birth-place of the Cerealia, or 
grain-bearinc grasses ; but if the widely diffused cultiva- 
tion of the last-named plante produces, in northern cli- 
mates, monotonous fields and meadows, that of the banana, 
in the hot marshy countries of the tropics, widely difiliises 
one of the noblest and most graceful forms of the vege- 
teble kingdom. 

There is a large division of plante which do not bear 
flowers, and which are not propagated by seeds, as those 
are which do. These vegetebles are small, especially in 
colder climates ; they include the Moss, the Fungus, the 
Lichen, the Sea-weed, and others ; but there is one tribe 
the Ferns, which enters into our list, from some species 
of it being tree-like in port in warm latitudes ; in ours they 
are low, though beautiful and graceinl plante. They have, 
in early times, been considered as mysterious, and many 
poetic attributes have been given to them, which probably 
originated from their secluded stetion, and in the physio- 
logical peculiarity before mentioned, which in their case 
was obvious from their size, while it was overlooked in the 
diminutive moss, or fungus, or sea-weed, which indeed, in 
those days, were hardly considered as belong! ns to this 
natural kingdom. Some ferns are thirty to forty feet 
high ; but, though confined to tropical regions, thev do 
not bear great heat, and are, consequently, found on 
mounteinous ridges, where, in shady places of South 
America, they are found accompanyinff tho trees which 
yield the febnfugal barks. The stems of the ferns are no« 
so slender as those of palms, and their foliage is more de- 
licate and complex ; but otherwise there i* « resemblance 
between them, which may be traced even in the humble 
and well-known ferns of our country, adorning woody 
glades and shady Itnes^ where they have attracted the 

f8— « 
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•jrmpatbgr and attention of poets, to whom they have espe- 
eudlv heen dear*. 

The elass of flowerloBs pUmts to which Ferns belong, 
merits ftirther notice, from its aflbrdiug those minute 
regetables which* by their successive production and decay, 
prepare the soil to enable the barren rock in ftiture ages to 
oear the lofty tree. When a volcano divides the boiling 
flood, and elevates a sterile mass fiom the bottom of the 
deep ; or when the coral-insects have at last raised their 
dwellings above the surface of the sea ; whatever it may be 
that brings the germs, whether wandering birds, or winds, 
or the waves, it is impossible to determine, the distance of 
the nearest coasts being taken into consideration : but no 
sooner does the breeze first fan the naked rock, than there 
forms on it what appear only as coloured spots, which are 
the simplest lichens : these increase in time, and by their 
decay afford a scanty stratum of mould, in which the 
minute seeds of more perfect, though still diminutive plants, 
transported thither by the same mysterious agencies, find a 
suitable nourishment. These, by their successive growth 
and death, increase the materials for the support of larger 
plants, till after the lapse of ages, trees adorn what was a 
sUent desert, and man comes and takes possession of the 
fertile spot 

The above three forms of plants are peculiar to tropical 
countries of aU parts of the world ; that is to say, the 
species included in them onlj attain sufficient size to con- 
stitute characteristic vegetation, where warmth and mois- 
ture combine their effects. 

If the classes of plants already mentioned as contributing 
to ^ve a eharacter to the vegetation of a country, are not 
fomiliar to those of our rea&rs who have never left their 
own, or paid attention to this subject, the next tribe we 
must cite will surprise them still more, for the Mallow, 
only known to them as a small and insignificant weed, will 
appear totally incompetent to distinguish even the road- 
side on which they are accustomed to see it, far less to give 
individuality to a landscape. But this natural suggestion 
arises from not being aware that though the name of an 
oriier of plants is taken from one genus, which may be 
considered as its type, or that combming the various pro- 
perties and characters which are peculiar to the whole, yet, 
botanically consideitsd, orders of plants embrace plants as 
dissimilar, in size and aspect merely, as they are allied by 
more essential peculiarities of structure. 

The common and marsh mallow, and a lavatera, are 
the only genera indigenous to Britain, of an order of plants 
that includes in it the eigantic Baobab (Adansonia digi- 
tataj, or Monkey-bread, of the western coast and other 
parts of northern Africa, one of ^e most remarkable trees 
with which we are acauainted. A stem, not exceed- 
ing twelve or fourteen fSeet in height before it branches, 
but frequently sixty or seventy feet, or even more, in cir- 
cumference, sends out arms which are equal to ordinary 
forest trees, and which, bowed down by their weight, touch 
the ground at forty or fifty feet distance from the trunk; 
while the roots, equally extensive, have been traced for a 
hundred and twenty feet, their extremities not being even 
then attained. The leaves are compound, and resemble 
those of the horse-chestnut, but have only five, instead of 
seven leafiets. The fruit looks like a longish gourd, or 
pumpkin, and is pleasant, nutritious, ana wholesome; 
from its cool and acid flavour, it affords a gratefUl medicine 
in fevers and other complaints. The timber of this, like 
all trees of a comparatively rapid growth, is neither com- 
pact nor durable; it is, therefore, unmolested, or only 
visited for its fruit. That no plant could attain such a size 
in less than many centuries, is certain ; but naturalists, ap- 
plying to it those vague rules by which they estimate the 
age of other trees of a slower growth, have imagined, from 
its magnitude, that it was aged in proportion ; and it has 
been frequently asserted to be the oldest organic living 
monument of our globe. (See Saturday Magazine, Vol. i., 
p. 156.) 

But the Mallow-tribe has far higher claims to estimation 
than any the Adansonia can entitle it to : to this order 
belongs the Cotton Plant, perhaps to man the most import- 
ant of all vegetable productions. What a host of associa- 
tions does the very name call up. A territory, ten times 
more extensive, and four times more populous than the 
small island to which it belongs, yielding an obedience, 
founded on a perception of the advantatres of the mild sway 
of its conquerors, receiving gradually imt sureiy the bless- 

* The ailubions to ferns made by our poets are striking to all who 
mrc CDUYtfTsant w-'aU their works 



ings of intellectual civiliiatioii ai«d the tme fhith ; and Urn 
value of these brought mere immediately home to tlieir 
conviction, from oiicnmatanees oonneoted with the plant 
under our eonsideration. 

The Mallow-tribe, viewed in immediate coanexioa with 
the subject of this paper, is principally confined to w«im 
latitudes, but in Italy the form begins to give a aoutbeni 
character to vegetation. 

The Mimosa-form is nowhere found wild in northern 
countries, though we possess an acclimatized representativie 
of it in tibe fiivourite Acacia of our shmbberiea. It is in- 
digenous only in warm countries, and prindpally confined 
to the tropics. It may easily be understood how decided 
a character large groves of these plants would poaaesa, 
from their delicate airy fbliage. It is one of those my- 
steries of nature which, equally numerous as wonderful, act 
all human knowledge at defiance to explain, that in North 
America, where the climate, under corresponding latitudes, 
is more severe, vegetation more varied and more luxurious 
is foimd than in Europe ; and to this the Mimotm coniri- 
bute. The tamarind-tree, the fruit of which is ao well 
known, belongs to this order, and is a large and beantifiil 
timber-tree in many tropical countries.- The extraordinaxy 
degree of irritability shown in the leaves of the semdtivs 
plant is familiar to lu, by means of our hol-4iouae ifpe* 
cimens. 

The Hbatrs, a group ehiefly African, is knoiwn by 
name to all. In Northern Europe, the word is almost 
synonymous with barrenness and aridity. The genua 
which is fiimiliar to us, consisting of gregarious plants, 
the tenor of agriculturists, between whom and the poweifbl 
though humble-lookinff shrub-plant, there has been an un- 
successful war waged mr centuries. The Heaths, properly 
so called, are confined to the Old World ; not a single species 
of Erica (and there are 300 known) is found in America : 
but many other and very different genera of plants are 
included in the order in our view of vegetation. The whole, 
flrom a great similarity in port, forming a verv decided 
characteristic tribe. In New Holland, where tfie Heath 
is also unknown, a numerous race of plants, called Epacri- 
dem, supply their place. Of the genera of larger plants 
belonging botanically to this order, the Azalea and Rho* 
dodendron are old favourites ; but the real lover of nature, 
he who can ** find tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything,** needs 
no foreign beauties to interest him in the tribe, when there 
are few scenes more lovely and more dear than our own 
wild commons, gav in a sunny day with the gorze and 
furze, and enamelled with the dehcate bell-shaped blos- 
soms of our Heaths, If the wastes of Australia are more 
splendid with the Epacris, the Steuanthera, and other 
genera, yet they want that charm of association, that reii 
ders a village fiock of geese, or a donkey grazing on a 
common, neither ludicrous nor contemptible in an Engli^ih 
man's eyes. 

The CACTUs-tribe is, perhaps, one of the moat singular 
of all vegetable forms. The plants composing it are leaf- 
less, and the stem, which is aeveloped in the most varied 
and eccentric shapes, apparently to supply the place of 
foliage, presents a eharacter tittle according with our ideas 
of a plant at all ; it almost requires the splendid and fra- 
grant blossoms of some species, to convince us that what we 
are contemplating belongs to the same kingdom of nature 
a;^. the graceful banana or the loAj palm. The Ni^ht- 
blowing Cereus, the Cactus speciostsstmus and speciosus^ 
and many othere, are the pride of horticulturists ; but 
beauty of fiower, or singularity of form, alone, are never 
the sole attributes of plants ; in the Melon Cactus, the ani- 
mals of the extensive parched plains of South America find 
a cool juicy refireshing food, to assuage their raging thirst. 
There is not, perhaps, a more striking phenomenon in na- 
tural history, tnan the fact of pluits teeming with moistors 
and growing to a large size, in places where no other 
vegetable can withstand the burning temperature. In ihs 
deserts of the East, in Arabia, and those extensive plains 
where nothing save sand is seen on the ground, where the 
heat rellected from the earth diBsipates &e pMsing cloud, 
which hastens, as it were, to shea its refreshing moisture 
on a more grateful spot, — where no water ever rises ticom 
a spring, or falls from on high, and where the burning soil 
is intolerable to the foot even of the camel, — the Water- 
Melon attains the size of a foot and more in diameter ; 
and, while all around is parched, offera in its cold and 
copious juice a draught to the traveller, which has often 
saved him firom a lingering and painful death. In a similar 
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Aoiub leM elllcient manner, the meltm eaetut refrethei the 
wfM nerdi of the Pampas ; and it* fonnidable prieklet are 
not ■ lUre ^ard aKainit the nowerful kick of the wild 
hone, who haa no otlwr mode ot getting at it« interior, but 
who ii often permanent!]' lamed in tfaU extTaordinary 
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Some Cacti are thirty feet high, and rear their upright, 
branching, angular Blems, like gigantic candelabra. Some 
of the parched plains of Cumana, New Baroekina, and other 
provinces, are thickly set with these singular plants, and 
present, at a distance, to the curious and astonished 
foreigner, the appearance of columns. Sic. When old, the 
stems are vory tough and durable, and the South American 
Indians employ theni to make oars, door-sills, &c. 

There are few plants which excite more agreeable 
sentiments than those belonging to the order Ohchidka. 
If fancihil analogies could tm permitted in treating a phi- 
loBophical subject, these plants miKht he considered as 
the solitaries or the poets of vegetable existence. While 
grasses, trees, heaths, palms, and many others, form 
societies and congregate toEether like the inhabitants of 
cities, thriving in the brilliant sunshine of open plains, 
the orchiden often love secluded shady retreats, and ap- 
pear to shun all intercourse. Without however, overstrain- 
mg a comparison, by assimilating their eccentric babita to 
those of the persons we have compared them with, it may 
be observed, that no flowers, however complicated or splen- 
did, can exceed in singularity and beauty those of the 
tr^be in question. One large class of the order bear 
blossoms, which so closely resemble insects in form, as 
rruquentlv to mislead a person to whom they are a novelty, 
and whicn can never be contemplated, even by one to 
whom they ate familiar, without pleasumble surprise. In 
England we have four species of insect-like orchises, or, as 
they are scientiflcally named, OphTy$ei! they are all feund 
on a chalky soil, as in Kent, Sussex, Su:., and are early 
(lowers. The moist shady woods of tropical countries are 
the especial locality of the richest of these gorgeous plants, 
aud there the number of Ifowers resembling insects, or 
even birds and animal^ is more extensive. In South 
America, there are apaciei named mosquito, butterfly &c., 
bom the likeness they bear to (hose insects ; while the 
brilliant lizard that darts among the pebbles and under- 
Mood, or the smaller monkeys that gambol on the boughs, 
have counierpsrts in the lifeless though gorgeous blossoms. 



Besides those genera that have this c^iancter, numberlesa 
others equally beautiful, though less singular, enliTen the 
recesses of the mountainous chasms, or tl^ dense forests Ot 
such climates. Many of them are parasitical, and one of 
the most splendid in point of size and colour, climbs to 
the very summits of lolty trees in Cochin China, and enve- 
lops the mass of the wood in one glowing dress of the 
richest crimson. This plant (Jtenanthera cocciium) is a 
favourite ornament of apartments in China ; suspended 
from the ceiling in earthen vessels, its pendent flowert are 
as lasting as they are lovely. The name of Air Plant, ia 

S'ven to a nearly -related genu% from the propern of living 
us suspended with a very little vegetable mould, or damp 
moss surrounding its roots. 
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It might be here demanded, how a tribe of plants not 
commonly gregarious can mve a feature to vegetation, 
and certainly none such could do so to a champaign land- 
scape ; but our hypothetical traveller through the air would 
as infallibly recognise the deflles of the Andes by the 
Dendrobia and Oacidia, as by a Vikunna or a Condor. 

Within the Tropics, besides the Orchidese, another tribe 
including the ^nera Pothos, Dracontium and Akdh, 
consists of parasitical plants, clinging to the stems of aged 
trees ; this order is remarkable for bein^ the only one 
besides that of the Palms, that has the flowers enveloped in 
large leaves of peculiar form and colour, caDed Spatha ; 
which in the Catia, commonly called the white Arum, a 
generally -cultivated fevuurite, is of a delicate wbite, and 
forms the attraction of the plant. We have one species of 
Arum, indigenous in England, known to children by the 
name of Lords and Ladies, which they give to its beautiful 
and curious flowers enveloped in an elegant herbaceous 
spathe, (he root of this is eaten in the Isle of Portland, and 
a powder obtained from it is sent to London, and sold by 
the name of Portland Sago; generally, the order is highly 
poisonous, one West Indian species, is called Dumb Cane 
(Coladium) feom its causing the tongue to swell, and pro- 
ducing the most violent pains, if incautiously bitten. In 
the tropica, the plants of this tribe attain a coneiderable rise. 

The luxuriance of tropical \-egetation, though manifest 
on comparing any speciet of the tritier we have described 
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.flowing iu 0ot climatea, with others analogous to them in 
tampente crones, is perhaps most apparent in climbing 

eints. The hop, the vine, the honeysuckle of Europe, are 
t feeble representatives, as picturesque objects, wlmtever 
they may else be, of the Lianbs of America, as they are 
termed b^ the French. One of these, the BauhMa^ often 
mounts its leafless stems to the very top of a gigantic 
mabo|^y*tree, or sometimes stretches obliquely between 
two, like the shrouds of a ship, and the Tiger-cat possesses 
singular focility in climbing along them. 

A living French author, of no ill-founded celebrity, has 
given the following vivid picture of a forest scene, which 
cannot but delight even m the unfavourable form of a 
translation. " Trees of all forms, of all colours, and of al} 
perftunes, now mingled together, overhanging the cur- 
rents of the stream, scattered through the valleys, or 
ascending the steep sides of rocks and mountains to 
inaccessible heights, whither the eye is pained b^ following 
them ; the wild vine, the Bignonia, the Paullinta, interlace 
at the foot of these, scale tlieir branches, and creep to the 
very extremity of their boughs, from whence they sweep in 
Cestoons from the maple to the tulip-tree, from the tulip- 
tree to the mahogany; forming grottoes, vaults, and 
porticoes, endless in numbers and variety. Sometimes 
straying from their supports, the Lianea traverse creeks 
of the rivers, over which they stretch verdant bridges, 
radiant with flowers : from* the bosom of these masses, the 
magnolia elevates its steady pyramid, surmounted with 
dazzling white roses, and towers over the forest without a 
rival, except the palm, which balances near its fan-Uke 
leaves. 

" A multitude of animals placed in these retreats bv the 
hands of the Creator, difllise over the scene the enchant- 
ment of animation. At the termination of the avenues, 
bears, intoxicated with grapes, are seen tottering on the 
branches ; caribous bathe in a lake ; black squirrels sport 
in the dense foliage ; mocking-birds, Virginian doves, not 
larger than our sparrows, descend on the turf, crimson ^ 
wiui strawberries; green parniquets with yellow crests, 
puiple piverts, and the scarlet cardinal, climb round the 
lofty cypress-stems ; the colibris glitters on the jasmins, 
and bird-snakes hiss as they hang from the woody vaults, 
swaying like the plants themselves."— -ulta/a» by Uhateau- 
briand*. 

Baron Humboldt, in his essay, speaks of the talent of 
describing natural scenery in the following terms ; the 
eloquence of which in the German, we can but feeblv 
convey to our readers. ** Just as an acquaintance with 
minerals is very different from a knowledge of geology, so 
does the power of desoribing individual objects m natural 
history differ from that of describing these taken collec- 
tively, or what we have termed the general physiognomy 
of Nature. George Foster, in his travels and smaller 
essays, Grothe, in uie descriptions contained in so many of 
his immortal works. Herder, Buffon, St Pierre and 
Chateaubriand, have with inimitable truth portrayed this 
character of particular countries. Such descriptions are 
not alone calculated to create a mental enjoyment of the 
noblest kind. No, the knowledge of tl^ character of 
natural scenery in different climates, is intimately con- 
nected with the history of mankind and its culture: for even 
if the commencement of civilization was not decided by 
physical circumstances alone, yet the direction of it, — the 
character of nations, its sterner or more lively tone,-— essen* 
tially depend on the influence of climate. How powerfully 
did the Grecian sky influence the inhabitants ! Was not the 
population of the more favoured portion of the globe, 
between the Oxus, the Tigris, and the iSgean Sea, earUest 
awakened to moral gentleness and tenderer feelings ; and 
when Europe was again plunged in barbarism, did not 
religious enthusiasm, by suddenly opening an intercourse 
with the Holy Land, bring back to our ancestors, the 
milder virtues from those milder valleys. The poetry of 
Greece, and the ruder songs of the northern races, are in 
great measure indebted for their different characteristics, 

* If, in the chill north, the bark of the trees is covered with dry 
Lichens and Mosses : under the influeace of a tropical sun, the 
trunks of the sigantic dk trees are decorated by the Cymbidiuro and 
the fragrant Vanilla ; tne lively green of the Pothoe and Dracon- 
tium leaves, by contrast, render the Eowers of the Orchide« more 
brilliant ; clirobing BauhiniiB, Fassion-flowerB, and Banisterin cling 
round the forest-tvees. It is frequently difficult for the naturalist to 
trace the different stems, their leaves and flowem, in this abundance 
of climbing plants. A single tree, adorned with Paullinias, Bigno- 
Atas, and Uendrcbia forms a mass of vegetation, lyfaich, if sepanoed, 
would cover a considerable space of ground C Humboldt). 



to the forms of animak and plants, to tAose of tlie moeii 
tains and vallevi which surioiinded the poet, and to tlie mk 
which fanned him. To recur to nearer objects, who hs» 
not felt his mind very differently attuned, when under Che 
dark shades of a beiech-grove, or when standing on a biU 
crowned with isolated fir-trees, or when in a meadow, ibe 
wind murmurinp^ in the tremulous leaves of the biich; 
melancholy, serious, or pleasing images are called up by 
these ve^table forms of our father-land : the influence oif 
the physical on the moral, this mvsterious connexion be- 
tween the inner and exterior worlds, gives to the sludj ot 
Nature, when thus generalixed a peculiar and hisfaefto 
little-known charm.'* 

Diametrically opposed to the climbing Lianes, the Alos- 
tribe may be next mentioned, with its rigid stem and 
blueish thick serrated leaves. They are solituy plants, 
but firom their magnitude, and the imposing appear anee of 
their pyramids of flowers, they arrest the eye, ana give a 
sinp:ular and melancholy feature to ^ parehed trapical 
plams where they are found. One species of Ak^ 
(A. dichotanuf, Koker-treeJ a native of South Africa, hat 
a stem of twenty feet high, with a crown c^ leaves, often 
four hundred feet in cireumference. To this tribe belonga 
also, besides the Yucca, and many other beautifrd idants, 
the Dragon-tree, the specimen of which, in the gardens of 
M. Franchi, at Ototava, in the Island of Ten€Nd&, exeitea 
the admiration of every visiter ; it is about sixty feet hi^ 
and twelve in diameter at ten feet from the ground. It is 
known to have attained, its present enormous stae as f^ 
back as the fifteenth century, when it was an object of 
veneration to the Guanches, or aborigines of the island ; 
though a ruin, it still bears fruit, and from the slow growth 
of the genus, is unquestionably ascertained to be the oldest 
living memorial of the globe. 

The favourite and delicate Lily tribe, including Ixias^ 
Amaryllis^ &c. must be mentioned as chiefly found in 
Africa, where their large and splendid flowers, and reed- 
like stems and leaves, enliven the scene, and form large 
masses of ve^tation ; while in America, though splendid 
species of Cnnum and Pancratia are found, yet tney are 
scattered, and less gregarious than our Buiopean Iridese. 

It may be here remarked Umt the largest flowers in the 
world are borne by the genera, HeltanikuM (Sun flower) ; 
though this is really a collection of many hundreds of 
flowers and not one flower as is commonly imagined; 
Rajflesia, of which an account was given in No. 12, and 
which is supposed to bo a fungus and not a flower ; Aris- 
tolochia, the blossoms of which, the Indian children on the 
banks of the Magdolena, draw on their heads for caps ! 
Datura, to which our Thorn-apole belongs, Barringtoma, of 
the Myrtle-tribe, Carolinea; Nelumbium; the large East 
Indian water Lil^; Gustavia, Lecythis, Lisianthus, Mag- 
nolia, and the Ltly tribe. Of the eleven orders of plants 
producing these splendid flowers, two only, the Myrtle and 
the Lily tribes Ml in our liit as contributing to characterize 
a country : hence it appears that, however attractive in the 
individual plant, large and gorgeous blossoms do not 
concur to distinguish the vegetation of different regions. 

The forest-trees of our northern latitudes, with the ex- 
ception of the Horse-chestnut, which is only domesticated 
here, do not bear conspicuous flowers ; we therefore can 
hardly form an idea of some of those in the tropics, which, 
much taller than our highest oaks, produce blossoms as 
large and as splendid as those of liMes, yet this is the case 
with the Oustavia, Lecythis, and others, besides the Palms 
already noticed. Among the singular novelticto presented 
by tropical vegetation, the cireumstanee of a delicate and 
beautiful flower springing immediately out of the rugged 
and charred bark of the trunk must be noticed: this is the 
case with the Gustavia as well as with an African tree the 
Omphalocarpon found in Benin. 

Ine Myrtle lends its name to an order wnich, including 
the Rucalyptus, Metrosideros, and Leptospermum^ gives 
a decided character to three very diflbrent regions. 1. To 
New Holland, where the three genera just named are 
found ; the first being a tree, frequently attaining a height 
of 150 feet, which fttMoi its singular pale leaves and curious 
flower, contributes, with the other peculiar forms of animals 
and plants, to distinguish this <* fifth quarter** of the globe;^ 
as it lias been (hibernicij called, from all others. 2. To a 
district which, though wi^in the tropics, is elevated to from 
9 to 10,000 feet above the level of liie sea, the ridges of ti^ 
Andes ; this mountainous country, called, in Quito, Paramo, 
in Peru, Pvna, is covered witii myrtle-tike trees. 3. The 
south of Eurone^ espeeially the islands of tiie Mediteira 
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neui, vhiofa ue the native eoontrie* of the olusic oommoa 
mjrrtle; "myrtlB grove* and orange boven" being cele- 
brated in the wingB of poets of ttKMO regions at all timei. 

Two other orden, whicb cIbm with the mvrtle on the 
preient oocwion, the Melaitotav and the Laurel-tribe, 
must onl:r be mentioned, for the pltiatt of the former ore 
not miffieientlf well known to be interesting in enumera- 
tion alone ; and though the teocmd maj at flrsl appear a 
more hmiliar name, ret the weU-known ornamental shrub 
does not bdong to the tribe in question, the real laurel-tribe 
eomistiiig of trees found only in tropical countries, and 
highly important as f ieldinjf cinnamon, cassia, and cam- 
phor, yet not requirinr peculiar notice. 

The WtLtow, of which alone there are 230 species, is 
spread over the northern hemisphere, from the equator to 
Lapland, but the greatest variety is fiiuud in Northern 
Eumpe, from the 46th to Ae 70th degree of latitude. In 
oar introductory remarks the common wiQow was cited, 
and every Englishman is familiar with it. 

There is a New Holland tree, which greatly resembles 
the weemng willow in its port, namely, the Casuarina, found 
in the South Sea Islands, where it supplies in this respect 
the deficiencT of the real willow, but there is not the 
slightest analogy flirther than in appearance between 
the two, the New Holland tree being leafless. 

The Pins and Fih tribe is, perhaps, the most easily 
recognisable of all orders of plants, it beins what botanists 
term a perfectly natural order; that is, the ph^iological 
and botanical characters are in no species at variance with 
those of fbe tribe. The most obvious to common observers, 
is &e peculiar contracted form of the leaf, which resembles 
a thin stalk, instead of having, as in most plants, a flat 
expanded lunina. The Germans, whose language is more 
copious than other modem tongues, term the order Needle- 
Wood, CSadeUhohi,) and other forest trees, in distinction. 
Leaf Wood, (L<ab-hoi»). It is mostly to this form of 
ti)e foliage, not admitting the reflection of much light, that 
the dark and sombre appearance of the trees of the order 
is to be attributed, though its verdure is darker than that 
of others. Tliis u peonharly a northern order, and is most 
abundant in tnnperate, or even cold countries, the few 
species found within tbe tropics always growing on the 
Icrftiest momtuns, raised hr above the hot plains. Notth 
America, Poland, Sweden, Norway, and Siberia, are the 
proper homes of the tribe, in which countries enormous 
unbroken forests of these evergreens constitute the prin- 
cipal vegetation. But though these are the appropriate 
locaUties, the species are numerous, and sufficiently hardy 
to cause them to be found in moat oountries. In our own, 
wo have only three indirenoua, the Scotch Fir (Pima ifU 
vettrit-J, the Vew (Taxti* baecataj, both weU-knewn 
timber-trees, and the common Juniper, a shrub ; but many 
species are acclimatised, and all plantations and perks 
are beautiftilly varied by the Larch Cedar Fir, and 

The rugged flanks and recessea ol Mount Pilate, m 
Switzerland, are covered with impenetrable atkd inexhaust- 



ible forests of Pines, which ti>r centuries had grown and 
perished without being of use to man, tram fheir situation : 
but, in 1816, M. Rupp, aided hy three other Swiss gentle- 
men, contrived, and, in I8IB, accomplished, one of the most 
extraordinary works ever executed, by means of which tiie 
timber of these forests was rendered available. 

The Slidb op Alpnach, as it was termed, was a trough 
about six fbet broad, and from three to six deep, which 
was constructed for a length of eight and a half miles: it 
consisted of about 25,000 large pine-trees, barked and put 
together very ingeniously, without tbe aid of iron ; it occu- 
pied one hundred and sixty workmen during eighteen 
months, uid cost about 4250^. It was carried along the 
sides of hills, supported over deQles at a height of 1 20 feet, 
by means of proiK, through tunnels, and in many places 
was attached to the rugged face of granite cli^. when 
this stupendous work was accompUshed, the trees cut down 
in the forests were placed in it at one extremity, and slid, 
by the effect of gravity merely, down this inclined plane 
into the lake of Lucerne at the other. To diminish the 
faction, the bottom of the trough was kept wet by water 
introduced into it from the mountain-rills, and conducted 
along it by a ^;roove cut in the middle trunk ; the angle of 
inclination being from 10 to 18 degrees. Such was the 
tremendous velocity of descent acquired by to large and 
heavy a body as the trunk of a pine, thot they have been 
known to slide from one to tbe other end in two minula 
aad a half,- but six was tbe usual time employed in the 
passage. Workmen were stationed at intervals along the 
trough, and when those at tbe bottom were ready, they 
passed the word " lachez " (let go), alon^ the line ; and 
as soon as it reached the top, which it did m three minutes, 
the persons there cried out "ilvient"(it comes), to the 
nearest to them, and then instantly let go the tree', which 
was preceded In its rapid course hy tbe cry to prepare the 

Cple for it ; and the enormous mass, often 100 feet in 
gth, shot past with the rapidity of a cannon-ball, ap- 
Ciaring only a few feet in length, and plunged into the 
ke, where the trunks were collected into rafts, and 
floated down the Reuse and the Aar int(f the Rhine, and 
thence, when required, even to the sea. 

To show the enormous force acquired by such a descent, 
arrangements were made, for the sake of experiment, to 
cause some of the trees to spring ttatn the slide j and tbey 
penetrated by their thickest ends no less than from eighteen 
to twenty'four feet into the solid earth*: and one tree 
having by accident struck against another, it cleft it through 
its whole length, as if it mid been struck by lightning: 
This magnifloent structure no longer exists, the demaoa 
for the timber having tkllen off on the continuance of pcaoej 
and now hardly a vestige of it is to be seent. 

" The volocit! of a tannon-ball is commoply estimaieU ai nglii 
miles per minute: », thu ob on averue, the velocity aFtbe trees 
was oiM foorth that of a cannoa-bslU and doaliU that of tba 
iwiAeM tace-iiorse ihat ever tui/f. 

t From Profeasor Bsbbsge'i Kcnrmnig uj Mmckiiitrj/. 
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Hie CvPRMiKi of tlie countrieii of the M«<lilerraaeao 
before menttoneil, bb well aa the celebrated Cbdasi 
Lbbamoh, belong to this ordtr, which conlests with that 
or Palnu the honour of producing tba loftieat trees in Ibe 
vorld. , The Douglas Pine, which grows in large forests on 
the Coliimhian river, sometimes attains a height of 2ao feet. 

We have toslly to nolicc the Grasjesj an order hardly 
less important in our \ iew of vegetation than it is as afford- 
ing the tiapU of our tbod in the North, a* the banana 
rice do within and bordering on the tropic*. The universal 
verdafit " carpet," which strikes foreigners with such sur- 
prise and pleaanra on arriving in England, which, spread 
over tbe country, gives it as individual a character as the 
palm^roveB at the equator or the pinee of Non 
posed ohietly of grasses ; and the title of thi 
I>i.B, bQstovTsd on Ireland from the same cause, is, 
bebere. a solitary instance of an epithet being given 
countrr fVom the character of its vegetation alone. Tho«e 
EngUsbmen who have never seen any coantry but their 
uvn, and who have, therefore, beep from infai 
tomed to the smooth lawns of our parks and out rich pastum- 
landa, can, with difficulty, imagine what an agreeable con- 
trast is caused between their father-land and the naked 
exposed appearance which tbe defiiiency of this verdant 
clothjnff gtvea to other countries, however rich they »ay 
be in other plants. Most Dorthem European nations share 
with us the possession of fields of the Certalia, as they 
are termed, and several can excel us in their wheat and 
other grain, though they may not be raised with such eco- 
nomy of space and perfection of agriculture ; but, by all 
accounts, the perpetual freshness of verdure caused by our 
grass-lands, is almost peculiar to the United Kingdom ; 
and we owe it ts our insular and therefore damp cUraate, 
against which, with tbe usual ingratitude of human nature, 
we are ever grumbling. If we could trace all the indirect 
e&bcts on &e mind of this n^onal peculiarity, we might 
find that it contributes, in no small degree, to the forma- 
tion of our national character, and then we might have 
nason to priie this as far from the least of blessings we 

It is onl]' under the circumstances just alluded to, that 
Grasses rank among the tribesof characteristic vegetation; 
that is. when collected in masses, extending over the face 
of a oountry ; and then they owe their importance, in this 
point of view, to more than their gregarious habit; their 
slender stems, their thin and delicate leaves, and their 
peeuliar mode of flowering, cause them, when agitated by 
tiM passing wind, to present an appearance as beautiful, if 
not so awihil, as the face of the deep under the same in- 
flwnoe ; this eflbct ean only be ptesented by this tribo from 
ibesB oaustSi and it i* one familiar and cherished by all 
wbo have seen it 

Tbe Qrasses, like other ^ants, are modified by high 
temperature; Ae lofly Bamboo, (bund in all equinnciiot 
countries, and about four or five other rarer genera assume 
tbe port of trees, but they are seldom collected together in 
masses sufficient to present the phenoraeoim on a giant 



scale, though the Pampas, or extensive plains of South 
America, immediately after the rainy, season, are corned 
with grasses, wLii-h grow higher than the tallest nwib and 
must present an anafoguus appearaitc* to that of tbe oce«a 
trata their boundlessness; but here again, the add ilioinl 
effect is due alone to this cirenmstance, and not to the 
peculiar plant itself. . . 

It is an interesting subject of inveatigatffin, to trace Ibe 
effects of tlie agency of man as he multipliea anflsptevda 
himself over the earth, in modifying the vegetable phyaio- 
gnomy of it ; and it is a curious reflection that he actually 
does so. As far as the mineral kingdom is conoemed,'it 
is piobahle that little or no effect las be«i jVoduOed hj 
him ; the mighty changes constaiitly effecting on the emtl 
of the gbbe, are the works of higher physical powers than 
his, and can be but .little controlled by. him : but hiUBMi 
activity, aiding tbe great laws of organic nature, is compe- 
tent to produce verj' distinct effects in the animal ioA 
vegetable kmgdoms. As regards the lalter, the total dfr- 
stniction of vast fcrests wbich gradually disappear hefef* 
the marcb'of our race, and tbe substitution of cultivated 
nutritive plants, must produce the most obvioui alleratiaDa 
in newly- in habited countries like America ; and to turn to 
a darker side of the picture, there are many districts which, 
historically known to have been fbrmerly luxuriantly fertik, 
are now bairen and uncultivated, friMU tbe moral effects of 
bad government, and the consequent want of eneisy in 
the inhabitants*. It is lut impossiUe, though difBeiilt, t» 
form an idea of the aspect of Amerioaat the bme Columbus 
first landed there; that it present* at present; and that 
which it will present a thousand years hence ; and pMubl^, 
some future Saturday Mazarine, published in Hobarta 
Town or Sydney, may point out to its readers, the fonner 
locality of an Eucalyptus forest, where a populous town iur- 
rounded by com-flelda may exist at that period. 

■ Sfiia, Sidly, the north eoul of Africa, and the peater part «f 
Spain, BUM at once occur lo cveri one. 
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WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 

Thk flfst Cathedral Church of Worcester was esta- 
blished about the year 6S0, and dedicated to St. 
Peter^ but in the next century was more generally 
called St. Mary*s. At that time, it was in the hands 
of secular priests, that is, clergy who were allowed 
to marry, and to live among their relations; it being 
thought that this would not prevent the faithful 
. discharge of their clerical duties. But King Edgar, 
at the advice of Dunstan (better known, perhaps, as 
St. Dunstan), determined otherwise; and Oswald, 
bishop of Worcester, assisted Dunstan in procuring 
the King's authority for throwing out all the secular 
priests from Worcester* and fixing monks in their 
place, according to a law, which afterwards, until the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, was extended over all 
England, The keys of the church of Worcester, with 
all its estatefi and privileges, were accordingly given 
up in 969, and from that time, the church of St. Mary 
became the bishop's Cathedral of Worcester. In 
983, Oswald finished the building of a new cathedral, 
in the churchyard of the former; and it is said, that 
during the progress of the works, he frequently 
preached to crowded congregations, in the open air. 

The next memorable event in liie history of this 
cathedral is the injury which it received from 
Hardicnute's soldiers, to whose fury the city of 
Worcester was abandoned in 1041. These ravages 
were, however, repaired in 1084 by the good Bishop 
Wolstan, the second of that name, parts of whose 
structure, as we shall see presently, still exist 

After being damaged by fire in 1113, (when the 
whole city was burnt, and many lives were lost,) and 
having undergone a similar injury in 1202, together 
with the suiTounding buildings, this cathedral was 
once more restored; and it soon afterwards received 
within its walls the body of King John, who was 
buried in the choir, before the high altar, between 
Oswald and Wolstan. In 1218, it was, in the 
presence of the young King Henry the Third, and a 
large train of bishops, noblemen, and clergy of various 
degrees, solemnly dedicated to " St. Mary, St Peter, 
St. Oswald, and St Wolstan." After this, many 
repairs were made, and a new front added. 

The form of the building is that of a double cross : 
the eastern part, erected in 1084 by Wolstan, (in- 
cluding what was afterwards converted into the Lady 
Chapel,) fonning, with its transept, a cross of itself. 
Wolstan's building includes the great cross-aisle at 
the top of the nave, the body of the latter having 
been built in 1 224 by Bishop Blois. At the lower 
end of the nave are the supposed remains of the 
church built in 983 by Bishop Oswald, united by 
Bishop Wakefield, in 1380, to the present cathedral. 
In 1301, the pillars of the choir and of the Lady 
Chapel at the east end were beautified. 

The choir was new vaulted fn 1376. The clustered 
pillars of the choir are very beautiful, as well as the 
east window, over the communion table ; nor must 
we omit to mention the pulpit, and the altar-piece, 
both of oak, and the bishop's throne, the latter 
being a curious specimen of ancient workmanship. 
In 1380, Bishop Wakefield added two arches to the 
west end of the nave, and a rich and stately window; 
and, in 1386, built the north porch, a fine specimen I 
of the architecture of that period. 

This cathedral has all the pleasing features of the 
simple Gro^c style, abounding in lof^ pointed arches, 
and elegant pinnacles, rising from each termination 
«rf the building ; but, with the exception of the tower, 
it is less decorated with ornaments than the generality 
«f our cathedrals. The following are stated to be 
the diiuensionss the length ia the whole, from east to 



west, is 394 feet, of wUoh the ehoir te 120 Jatt; 
the breadth of the body and side aisles, 78 feet| the 
breadth of the choir and side aisles, 74 feet; -the 
height of the tower, which is adorned with pinnacles 
and battlements, 200 feet; height of the roof, 90 feet 
Beneath the choir is a crjrpt or undercroft, 72 leet 
in length, 1 1 feet high, and as broad as the cburcii, 
divid^ into aisles. Adjoining the south aide of the 
nave are the Cloisters, forming a square 1 25 feet ia 
length on the east side, but only 120 feet on the 
south, west and north sides; beyond it, is the ancient 
refectory, now the King's school; and eastward of 
the cloister is the chapter-house, with a curious roof, 
supported by a pillar in the centre, all built in 1372. 
A bell-tower, which stood on the north of the Lady 
Chapel, was taken down about the year 1647. 

During the troubles in England, occasioned by the 
civil war, in the time of Charles the First, Worcester 
Cathedrsd had a full share of the wanton and wicked 
ravages committed by the Parliament's forces. — 
" When their whole army," says Dugdale, " came to 
Worcester, under the command of the Earl of 
Essex, the fijrst thing they did was ihe profanation 
of the CatLciIral, destro3ring the organ, breaking in 
pieces divers beautiful windows, wherein the founda- 
tion of that church was lively historified with painted 
glass, and barbarously defacing divers fair monu- 
ments of the dead $ and, as if this were not enough, 
they brought their horses into the body of the church, 
keeping fires and courts of guard therein. Also, to 
make Uieir wickedness the more complete, they r^ed 
the library, with the records and evidences of the 
church ; tore in pieces the Bibles and service-books 
pertaining to the quire, putting the surplices and 
other vestments upon their dragooners, who rode 
about the streets in them." 

The effect of some of these injuries is still perceived 
in the absence of the ancient coloured glass, whose* 
deep and rich hues the art of these times tries in vain 
to reach } but, notwithstanding the attacks above 
mentioned, on the monuments of the dead, many 
interesting tombs yet remain in excellent order. At 
the head of these we must place that of King John, 
to which we have alluded, as situated in the choir, 
before the high altar. His figure, the size of life, 
and crowned, lies on the tomb, on which was written, 
though the letters are now difficult to be made out, 
''Johaimes, RexAngliae," or ''John, Kino of£ng« 
LAND ;" in his right hand is a sceptre, in his left a 
sword, the point of which goes into the mouth of a 
lion at his feet. On the sides of the monument are 
two images of a smaller size, of Bishops Oswald 
and Wolstan, between whom he had desired to be 
laid, to keep off evil spirits ! He died in 1216. 

A very curious search was made on this spot, in 
1797, by order of the Dean and Chapter, in conse- 
quence of a doubt respecting the real place of John's 
interment. The result was the discovery of his corpse 
imder the tomb, in a dress, as far as could be judged, 
exactly like that of the figure on his monument, 
except as to the gloves on its hands and the crown 
on its head, there having been found on the skull a 
monk's cowl, in which he vi said, according to his 
wish, to have been buried. On the top of the head, a 
few gray hairs were still to be seen. The robe which 
covered the body, appeared to have been of strong 
crimson damask. The left arm bone was found lying 
on the breast, the cuff to the left hand yet remaining, 
with pieces of the sword and of the scabbard, which 
latter was more perfect than the sword itsdf. On 
the day following this investigation, the body and 
the tomb were restored to their former condition* 
To the right of the choir is the Chapel of PriK CC* 
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Arth.ur> vMch is enriclied ^th ornamental open* 
work, and contains the tomb of that amiable young 
prince^ the eldest son of King Henry the Seventh, 
and brother of Henry the Eighth. This is consi- 
dered one of the most curious and interesting parts 
of the Cathedral, particularly since the ornaments, 
which had been hidden by repeated coats of white- 
wash, have been opened to view. These ornaments 
are intended to convey to the mind of the spectator 
the history of the union of the two Houses of York 
and Lancaster, under the emblems of a white and 
red rose, this union having been effected by Henry 
the Seventh's marriage with Princess Elizabeth. 

On the opposite side of the altar is the monument 
of Bishop BuUingham, which is divided in two by 
the wall of the choir, the image of the Bishop lying 
on the tomb with the head resting on a book. In 
the Dean's Chapel are two ancient tombs, one of Sir 
GryfRth Rice and his lady, the other of Sir Robert 
Harcourt, a crusader, whose figure appears in full 
armour. The Lady Chapel contains monuments sup- 
posed to be those of St Oswald and St. Wolstan. 

There are many other old and curious monuments 
in Worcester Catiiedral, to the memory of bishops, 
noblemen, warriors, and others, once eminent in the 
busy scenes of life. Our space will only allow room 
for an account of a few of them. On the right hand, 
in entering the north transept, is the beautiful monu- 
ment to Bishop Hough, the work of Roubiliac. On 
the tablet, is represented the memorable interview 
between James the Second's commissioners and the 
prelate, of which an account is given, in p. 191 of our 
first volume. 

Wolstan (the second of that name). Bishop of 
Worcester in 1062, when accused of incapacity by 
Archbishop Lanfranc, who wished to remove him, is 
said to have struck his pastoral staff so far and so 
firm into the tomb of Edward the Confessor, that 
nobody but himself could pull it out. It is also told 
of him, that he preached severely against the foolish 
fashion of his time, of letting the hair grow to a great 
length 'y but that, probably findmg his advice little 
heeded, he took the opportunity, when any one 
bowed down before him to receive his blessing, to cut 
off a lock of his hair with a little sharp instrument 
which he had at hand, and to urge the person to cut 
off the rest of his hair in the same manner. 

Walter de Cantiltjpe, 1236, whose tomb is 
supposed to be under the easternmost arch of the 
north wall in the choir, deserves notice for his spirited 
conduct on an important occasion. When Rustand, 
one of the Pope's legates, in an assembly in London, 
improperly demanded a large sum as a tax from the 
clergy, for which he had got the King's consent, Fulk, 
Bishop of London, stood up and said, " Before I will 
consent to such an intolerable oppression of the 
church, I will have my head cut off j" when Walter 
de Cantilupe manfully seconded him, and said, " Be- 
fore the Church shall be subject to such unjust spoil, 
I will lose my life at the gallows !" 

Adam de Orleton, 1327, took an infamous part 
in the deposition, and murder of King Edward the 
Second. He sided with the Queen, 

•* Isabel, Bhe-wolf of France," 
and Mortimer, and having obtained the great seal 
. from Edward, then a prisoner at Hereford, he sent 
to his murderers that line of uncertain, but (con- 
sidering what followed) horrid meaning, 

" Edvardum occidere nolite timers bonum est ;** 
which, according to the place of a conmia in the Latin^ 
may be either, — 

Do not fear to kUl Edward, it is a good thing; 

Do not kiU Edwardi to fear is a good thing. 



Hugh Latimbr^ the son of^ a hoBbandman tB 
Lincolnshire, one of the first re formers of th« 
Church of England, was appointed Bishop of Wot* 
cester in 1535, but on popery being again introduced, 
under Queen Mary, he resigned his bishopric. 
Having been one of the most learned, eloquent, and 
favourite preachers of the day, he was cited before 
the council, to give an account of his doctrines } .the 
result of which was his committal to the Tower of 
London as a heretic. Shortly afterwards, he wafl 
conveyed to Oxford, where, after undergoing the 
form of a mock dispute with papists, he was burnt 
at the stake, together with the learned Dr. Ridley^ 
Bishop of London, in 1555, 

Bishop Hooper, of this see, was another sufferer 
for the Reformation. He was, after a long persecu- 
tion, burnt at Gloucester, in 1555. 

Dr. Richard Hurd was distinguished not only 
for his eminent learning, but for his benevolence of 
disposition and kindness of manners, which endeared 
him to the diocese over which he presided. V. Green, 
Esq., author of The History of Worcester, concluding 
the list of bishops with Hurd, speaks of him, as " the 
venerable successor to a long series of prelates, 
illustrious by their station, and many of them yet 
more so by the brightness of their characters.** 



Bishop Hbbkr'b amiable and exemplary character, ha4 
lately been placed before our readers. The following 
beautiful passage is from a volume of his Sermons preach^ 
in India. 

ON THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Beware how you neglect that species and degree of 
intercourse with your Heavenly Father, to maintain 
which, His mercy permits, and His word invites, 
and His grace, if you will make use of it, enables 
you ! Beware, lest by thinking of Him but seldom, but 
seldom addressing Him in prayer, and seldom hear- 
ing His voice in His Holy Scriptures and His public 
ordinances, you estrange yourself, by degrees, entirely 
from His love, and allow the pursuits and pleasures 
of the world to establish an empire in your hearts, 
left empty of holier affections ! It is by daily prayer, 
and daily thanksgiving, by patient study of God's 
word, and by patient meditation on our own condi- 
tion, and on all which God has done, and will do for 
us, that a genuine and rational love for Him is kin- 
dled in our hearts : and that we become unfeignedly 
attached to the Friend of whose kindness we have 
had so much experience. It is to be expected, that 
in . the earlier stages of our approach to Grod, we 
should experience but little of that ardour of devotion, 
those pleasures of earnest piety, which are in this 
world the reward of love, as well as its most con- 
vincing evidence. Our prayer at first will often be 
constrained, our thanksgivings cold and formal ; our 
thought will wander from our closets to the world, 
and we shall have too frequent occasion to acknow- 
ledge 'with shame and. sorrow the imperfection of 
those offerings which we as yet can make to our 
benefactor. A religious feeling, like every other 
mental habit, is slowly and gradually acquired. A 
strong and lasting affection is not ordinarily the 
growth of a day 3 but to have begun at all, is, in 
religion, no trifling progress; and a steady persever- 
ance in prayer and praise, will not only, by degreesj 
enlist the strength of habit on the side of holiness^ 
but will call down, moreover, and preserve to us, 
that spiritual support and influence, without which 
all human effort must be vain, but whicn no one 1^ 
seek in vain, who seeks for it in sincerity and by tht 
appointed means. 

69—8. 
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UALHAH COTB, YORKSHIRE. 
Ahisit the hilly aod monntainoiu tncts of the West 
Biding of Yorkshire, and almost in the centre of 
Craven, ia the village of Malham, near to which is 
Uilhain Cove, the wild and beautiful spot represented 
in our engraving. This is an immense perpendicular 
cng of ^estone, 300 feet high in the middle, and 
Qiread matom the whole vallejr in the shape of an 
ttnphKhieatre, making a scene so grand and awfnl, 
that the mind can scarcely picture any form of rocks 
within the bonnds of probability, that can exceed it. 
^rom the foot of the rock, a small stream breaks 
out, which baa been sometimes supposed to be the 
source ot the Aire, one of the most considerable 
rivers in Yorkshire. The Aire certainly takes its 
rise in the neighbourhood of these mountains, but 
most probably, according to Dr. Whitaker, at MaUuun 
fsna, titat is, Malham lake, within a mile of the 
Tillage, llus lake is circular, about a mile in 
diameter, and remarkably situated on a high moor. 
In rainy seasons, the waters of the lake overflow the 
rocks, and rushing from the centre of the Cove form 
a tremendous cataract of nearly 300 feet. 

"We stated, in our account of Fountains Abbey, 
that the Percy family were its great benefactors * : 
and it appears that in 11^5, William de Percy, and 
Maude, Count and Countess of Warwick, granted 
lands belonging to the manor of Halham, including 
Malham Cove, to the abbots of Fountains. Among 
the particulars of this gift, Malham Water, and the 
right of fishing therein are specified. Such a grant 
of water, unconnected with the land which it covered, 
would not, according to the present nicety of lan- 
guage in the English law, be valid. . 

The excellent writer whom we have jost qnoted 
* at-riaa Magnim, vol, ii^ p.U7.; 



observes, in his Huiory of Ctmn, that the abnndant 
stock of fine trout and perch with viack this lake 
has always abounded, must at one Mason of the year 
have converted the fasts of the monks of Fountains 
Abbey into the most delicious of all repasts. 

The poet Gray visited this part of the country in 
1 769, and described with great force and truth, " and 
with a master's hand," some of the splendid scenery 
which he met with in his tour. The following sketch 
relating to Malham, is found in a letter to his irtend 
Dr. Wharton. 

" Oct 13. — Came to Hslham (prownneed Uanm), a vil 
Isge in the bosom of the mountain*, seated in a wild and 
dreary valley. From thence I was towalk a mile oivervoiy 
rough KTound, a torrent rattling akxig on the left hand. Oa 
the clin above, hung a few goats : one of them loatohed an 
ear with its hind foot in a place where I would not hava 
stood stock stilt 

■ For Ul bcDetlh the moon.' 
As 1 advanced, the crags seemed to dose in, hu t dueo- 
vered ■ narrow entrance closing to tho left between thetn. 
I followed my guide a few paces, and the hills i^Mned agau. 

THE CHANGES OF INSECTS. 
The insect-tribes were amongst the " creeping things" 
which were called into existence by our Almighty 
Creator, on the sixth day of the Creation. In p«nt 
of number, they are certainly the most remarkrf)le 
of all living creatures. We may form some opinion 
of their vast multitudes, when we understand, that 
there are at least three thousand different kinds of 
insects in Great Britain alone ; and that every other 
part of the globe possesses its almost endless 
varieties. Yet numerous as they are, whoever duly 
studies their varied forms, their peculiar habits, and 
their several uses, will natuiaUy come to a fnl) 
conviction, that they have all been created for mtma 
good and bowvolsat pnrpoae, and wch pencms maj 
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at flw Mine tim* derive from toe tiady as much 
plemsiiig entertainment as valuable instractioti. 

It would not be JTiat indeed to say, that the inaect 
kingdom is the next most favonnte production of 
the Creator after man, because each class of his 
creatures equally comes under that deacriptioti. All 
Bis woriu on earth have been with Him fovourite 
operations , though most of all, our own most highly 
favoured race. Mankind. Yet this we may s^ely 
admit, that in no other class has He generally united 
so much that ia curious and wonderful, with so much 
that is beautiful, and even gnceful, in bodies so 
minntely small, and yet so exquisitely and perfect!]' 
formed, as in the insect-race. 

It is not my intention now, to trace out those 
marks of difference in formation, or habits, by which 
the several classes are distinguished one from another, 
or to dwell on any of those ex&raordinary- proofs, 
which these little creatures give, of their possessing 
in themselves, as much as exists in any of the larger 
races of animals, that amazing principle of action, 
which we are accustomed to style uufincf, by which, 
like reason or judgment in man, their operations are 
r^ulated and governed, I shall here conline my 
observations to what may be considered the peculiar 
Jeature of the insect-tribe. 

It is well known, that most insects undergo, in the 
course of their existence, a threefold metamorphosis, 
fransfbrmatjon, or change. Any persons who have 
amused themselves with keeping silk- worms, or have 
watched the common caterpillar, in its changes, will 
readily understand what is here alluded to. 

As the common cabbage -caterpillar is well known 
to us all, and may be easily observed by all classes, 
we will take that as an instance for the purpose of 
illustrating the subject. We have all, I suppose, seen 
on the leaves of the garden-cabbage, the Uttle parcels 
of e{Q[s, from which the caterpillars come forth. 
From each of those e^a, in due time, there breaks 
out a little caterpillar. It is seen worm-like crawling 
along upon sixteen short legs, greedily devouring 
leaves with its two jaws, and seeing by the means of 
twelve eyes, which are so minntely small as scarcely 
to be discerned without Ihe aid of the microscope. 
This is the creature's first state of existence. 

After a short period, the caterpillar having several 
times changed its skin, and at length grown to its 
full size, seeks out some place of concealment, se- 
creting itself in some hole in a wall, or burying itself 
nnder the surface of the ground, or sometimes only 
attaching itself by a silken web, to the under-side of 
a leaf. There it is changed into what we usually call 
a ckrytalit, which in appearance is an animal shut 
up in a sort of ^g-shaped case, of a bi^ht greenish 
colour, varie^ted with spots of a shming black. 
Whilst in this state, the creature is without a mouth 
or eyes, without legs or wings. It takes no nourish- 
ment, but lies in a torpid and dormant condition, 
showing no other symptom of life, than a slight 
movement when touched. la this death-like torpor, 
the msect exists for 




After this it at length bursts through its case, and 
as it were escaping from its confinement, it comes 
fiirth a Butterfiy. Now yon view it furnished with 
bcmtiliil wii^, ciqwble of rtfiid and Mcteuive 



flights. Of the sixteen fe«t of the Caterpillar tea 
have disi^peaied, and the remaining six are in most 
respects altogether unlike those, whose place th^. 
have taken. Its jaws have vanished away, and in 
their stead We observe a curled-up trunk, suited only 
for sipping liquid sweets. The form of its head is 
entirely changed : two long horns rise on the upper 
part, and instead of twelve almost invisible eyes, yon 
behold two very large eyes, composed of at least 
20,000 parts, (called lenses,) each of which is sup>' 
posed to answer the purpose of a distinct and perfect 
eye. 



Now looking at these three states of the same 
creature, we certainly behold in appearance, at least, 
three distinct animals, as different from each other, 
or nearly so, as the bird which flies in the air from 
the serpent and the shell-fish : and yet all one and 
the same living creature ; all united by one and tiie 
same principle of life. This alone seems to continue 
permanent and abiding throughout this threefold 
change. The bodily substance undergoes the moat 
striking transformations ; but the existing and feeling 
self remains, increasing and unaltered through all. 
The same animal crawls in its caterpillar- shape, 
rests or sleeps in its torpid chrysalis, and afterwards 
springs forth into the air on the' "feathered wings of 
the Butterfly. What a stupendous wonder is this 
transformation ! How overwhelmed should we be 
with amazement at it, if we were now made acquaint- 
ed with it for the first time, instead of being familiar 
with it from our earliest days. 

It is very remarkable that the ancient Heathens, 
though they had not the glorious beams of the 
Gospel to guide their views on this subject, seem 
to have r^arded these insect- changes as foretelling 
that which they hoped themselves to experience. 
Hence we are told, that on some of their gravestones 
which have been dug up in later years, the image of 
the Butterfly ia found sculptured over the name or 
the inscription which they bear. They placed that 
image there, as a fit representation of the soul, (in 
Gredc Fsyck^,) and as an intimation that it would 
one day come forth again under a new form, and in 
a new region of existence. And thus it answered to 
that cheering word, which is read on some of the 
hatchments set up in our churches, Resurgam, which 
is, " I shall rise again." It clearly and beautifully 
expresses what is contained in those words of not 
uufrequent occurrence in our church-yards, Non 
omnit mortar, or, " I shall not wholfy die." Indeed, 
the allnoion is so striking, and so suitable, that the 
writer from whom these observations are chiefly 
taken, has not hesitated to express his belief that one 
of the great purposes of the Creator in forming his 
Insect-kingdom, was to excite this sentiment in the 
human heart, and thus to raise the thinking mind to 
look forward to a future revival and resurrection 
from the tomb. D. I. E. 
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LETTING AND HIRINO. 

Part I. 

When one man parts entirely with any thing that 
belongs to him, to another person, and receives pay- 
ment for it, this transaction is called, as you know, 
celling and buying. When he parts with it for a time 
only, that is lends it, to another, and receives payment 
for this, the transaction is commonly called letting 
and hiring. 

But there are various words used to express this 
kind of dealing. When any one allows me, for a 
certain price, the use of his coach, ship, or horse, 
this price is called hire. And so also if he lets me 
himself, that is, his labour, to wait on me or work 
for me, I am said to hire him -, and the pajrment he 
receives is sometimes called hire, though more com- 
monly, wages. But if, instead of a carriage or a horse, 
he lets me a house, or garden, the price I pay him 
is called rent. And if he allows me the use of his 
money, the price I pay for the loan of it is called 
interest. Now, though these different words are thus 
employed, you are not to suppose that they signify 
so many different kinds of transactions. If you 
consider attentively what is meant by the words Rent, 
Hire, and Interest, you will perceive that they all in 
reality signify the same sort of payment. It is only 
the fashion of the language to employ these different 
words according to the different kinds of articles 
that are lent. 

The Israelites were forbidden in the Law of Moses 
to lend to their brethren on usury, that is. Interest. 
As they were not designed to be a trading people, 
but to live chiefly on the produce of their own land, 
they were not likely to have any considerable money- 
transactions together, and would seldom have occa- 
sion to borrow, except when one of them happened 
to fall into distress ; and then, his brother Israelites 
were expected to assist him freely, out of brotherly- 
kindness and friendship ; as is becoming in members 
of the same family. For they were all descended 
from twelve brothers, the sons of Jacob, who was 
also called Israel, and from whom they took their 
name : and they were commanded to consider each 
other as brethren. 

But they were allowed by God*s law to receive 
interest on the loan of money, or of any thing else 
lent, to a stranger ; that is, any one besides the 
Israelites. And this shows that there can be nothing 
wrong in receiving interest, or any other kind of 
hire: for the law expressly charges them not to 
oppress or wrong the strangers, but to treat them 
not only justly but kindly and charitably. 

I have said that there is no real difference between 
paying for the loan of money, and for the loan of 
any thing else. For suppose I have 100/. lying by 
me, you will easily see that it comes to the same 
thing, whether I buy a house or a piece of land with 
the money, and let it to my neighbour, at so much a 
year, or whether I lend him the money to buy the 
house or the land for himself, on condition of his 
paying me so much a year for the use of my money. 
But in the one case his yearly payment will be called 
Rent, and in the other case it gets the name of Interest. 

Part II. 

Every man ought to be at liberty to sell, let, or 
use in any way he likea best, his house, or land, or 
any-thing that is his property. There are some 
countries in the world indeed, inhabited by half- 
savage tribes, such as the Tartars, where land is not 
private property, but is all one great common on 
which every man turns out his catde to feed. These 
people of course lead a wandering life^ dwelling in 



tents, ana removing from pUct tb pkuSe^ in scavcb of 
fresh pasture. And the land, as you may suppose 
is never cultivated j as no one would think of sowing 
seed, when another might reap the harvest. 

There are other countries, again, where any man 
may keep possession of a piece of ground inrhicb he 
has ploughed and sown, tiU he has gathered in tlK 
crop; but.as soon as ever it is out of his occnparioo> 
any one else is free to take possfission of it. This ii 
the case in many parts of Arabia at this day ; and 
such seems to have been the state of many purts d 
the land of Canaan, while Abraham and Isaac dwelt 
there. (See Gen. zxvi. 12, and Acta viL 5.) 

^ But it is plain that, in such a state of things, it 
would not be worth any one*8 while to spend mcmejr 
in fencing, draining, and manuxing the land; bcconse 
he would know that if he were disabled by sidcnes 
from continuing to cultivate it, or if be died leaving 
young children, it would pass into other hands, and 
all he had spent would be lost to him. 

In order, therefore, that the land should be pro* 
perly cultivated, it must be private property: and if 
a piece of land is your property, you ou^t to be aft 
liberty to dispose of it hke any other property; 
either to sell it, or to cultivate it yourself, or to em- 
ploy a bailiff and labourers to cultivate it for yoo, 
or to let it to a farmer. 

When land is scarce, in proportion to the number 
of people, in any country, the hire, or rent, as it is 
called, which the farmer pays for the use of it, wiH 
be the greater. The reason of this is very sim]^, 
and easy to be understood. The price of land, either 
to buy or to hire, increases, Lke the price of every- 
thing else, in proportion to the scarcity of it; com- 
pared with the number of those who want it, and 
can afford to pay for it. When horses are scarce, in 
prop(»rtion to those who want them, and can afford 
to pay for them, the price, or the hire, of a horse, in- 
creases. And so it is with ever3rthing else, and with 
land among the rest. A farmer desires land, be« 
cause he hopes to make a profit by raising com and 
other crops from it ; and he consents to pay rent for 
it, because he cannot obtain land without. And so it 
is with everything that we buy or hire. We consent 
to pay for it as much as we think it worth to ns, 
when we desire to have it, and cannot obtain it with- 
out that payment Land is desired, therefore, on 
account of the crops that may be raised from it ; 
and rent is paid for it, because it cannot be had with- 
out rent. You may have land for nothing in the 
Arabian deserts ; but no one desires it there, because 
it will produce nothing. But, again, in many of the 
uncleared parts of America, land may be had for 
nothing, though the soil is good, and vrill bear plen- 
tiful crops. But there the land is so abundant, and 
the people so few, that any one may have as much 
as he chooses to clear. In this country, therefore, 
land that will produce any crops is of tfolue, because 
the supply of it is limited : in the wilds of America, 
it is of ho value ; not because (like the Arabian 
deserts) it will produce nothing, but because, though 
it is very fertile, there is enough and much more than 
enough for every one who wants it. But even in the 
newly-settled parts of America, the land becomes of 
some value, as soon as it is cleared of wood, and 
has roads made through or near it. And many per; 
sons are willing to buy, or to pay rent for, such land, 
even when they might have land for nothing in the 
depth of the forests. But then they would have to 
clear the ground of trees, and woidd be obliged to 
send perhaps some hundreds of miles to a market, to 
sell the com and to buy what they wanted. 

But as land grows scarcer in proportion tp i\^ 
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nximoer of people, that in, m the people mtdtiply, the 
owners of it find that they can obtain a higher and 
higher rent. This, as I have explained, is because 
every thing that is useful becomes an article of value, 
that is, will fetch b, price, when it is limited in quantity. 

.Some persons fancy that the reason why land 
fetches a rent, is because the food, and other things, 
produced by land, afford the necessary support of 
man's life. But they do not consider that air, which 
'we do not pay for, is as necessary to life as food ; 
and that no one would pay for anything which he 
might have without payment If good land were as 
abundant in this country, in proportion to the people, 
as it is in some of the wilds of America, every one 
might take as much as he pleased for nothing. It 
would produce com and other necessaries, as it does 
now ; yet he would pay nothing but the labour of 
cultivation. Here, on the contrary, the only kind of 
land for which no one would pay rent is that which 
will produce nothing, and is of no use at all ; like 
the shingles of the beach on many parts of the 
coast. However eearce land (or any other article) 
may be, no one will pay for that which is useless ; 
and however usejul it may be, he will not pay for 
that which is so plentiful as to be had for nothing. 
As was explained in a former Lesson, the value of 
anything is not caused by its scarcity alone, or by 
its usefulness alone, but by both together. 
[ Some, again, fancy that the rent is paid on ac- 
count of the expense which the owner of the soil (or 
landlord, as he is called,) has laid out in enclosing 
the land, manuring it, and bringing it into cultiva- 
tion. And most of our land certainly has in this 
way cost the landlord a great expense, which he 
would not have bestowed, if he had not expected to 
be repaid by the rent. But it is not this expense 
that is the cause of the rent's being paid. For if he 
had laid out ever so much in trying to improve the 
land, still, if he did not bring it to produce the more, 
he would not obtain the higher rent. And on the 
other hand, though your land may have cost you 
nothing, still, if it will produce anything, and there 
is not enough of it for everybody, you may always 
obtain a rent for it. There are chalk-downs, and 
other hilly pastures of great extent, in some parts of 
this country, which have never had any expense laid 
out on them. But they naturally produce grass for 
sheep $ and farmers accordingly pay rent for them. 

Again, there are on some parts of the coast, rocks 
which are bare only at low water, and are covered by 
the sea at every tide. On these there grows naturally 
a kind of sea-weed called kelp; which is regularly 
cut and carried away to be dried and burnt, for the 
sake of the ashes, which are used in making soap and 
glass. These rocks are let by the owners of them to 
tiiose who make a trade of gathering this kelp for 
sale. Now you see by this, that rent cannot depend 
on the land's producing food for man, or on the 
expenses laid out in bringing it into cultivation. For 
there is rent paid for these rocks, though they pro- 
^duce no food, and though they never have been, or 
can be, cultivated. 

Sometimes, again, rent is psdd for a piece of ground 
on account of its situation, even though nothing grows 
on it. A fisherman, for instance, may be glad to rent 
a piece of the sea-beach, in a spot where it is con- 
venient for him to draw up his boat, and spread hi^ 
nets to dry^ and build his cottage and store-houses. 

Part III. . 

SoMx persons are apt to think' that a high price of 
com, and othejr provisions, is caused by high rents ; 
Imt this is quite a mistake. It is not the high rent 
of luiui tiuit qraiief tb^ high price of com; but^ on 



toe contrary, the high rent of land is the effect ot 
the high price of the com and other things produced 
by the land. It is plain that rents do not lessen the 
supply of com, and the price of com depends on the 
supply brought to market, compared with the num- 
ber of peopte who want to buy. Suppose all land- 
lords were to agree to lower their rents one-half, the 
number of acres of land, and the quantity of com 
raised, would remain the same, and so would the 
number of mouths that want com. The farmer, 
therefore, would get the same price for his com as 
he does now ; the only diference would be, that he 
would be so much the richer, and the landlord so 
much the poorer : the labourers, and the rest of the 
people, would be no better off than before. 

But some persons say, that, if rents were lower, 
the farmers could afford to pay higher wages to their 
labourers 3 but those who talk so, confound together 
a payment and a gift. Wages are a payment for the 
use of a man's labour for a certain time : and as long 
as the price of com remains the same, the day's 
work of the thrasher would not be worth more to the 
farmer who employs him, on account of the farmer's 
having become a richer man than formerly. No 
doubt, the richer any one is, the better he can afford 
to bestow a gift, if he is disposed to do so, either on 
his labourers, or on the tradesmen he deals with, or 
on any of his neighbours. But a pair of shoes is- 
not worth the more to him on account of his being 
rich ; though he can afford, if he thinks fit, out of 
kindness and charity, to makA the shoemaker a pre- 
sent of double the price of them; and so, also, a 
day's work in thrashing or ploughing, is not worth 
the more to him on account of his being richer, 
though he may choose to bestow a gift on the 
thrasher or ploughman. 

It is plain, therefore, that making farmers richer 
and landlords poorer, would make no change in what 
is paid as wages. The farmer would have more to 
give, if he were disposed to give away his money ^ 
and the landlord would have less ; but there is no 
reason to suppose that more would be given awajr 
altogether than there is now. 

And if all rents were to be entirely abolished, and 
every farmer were to keep the land he now occupies; 
without paying any thing for it, this would only be 
taking away the land from one man and giving it to 
another ', the one would be robbed and the other en- 
riched, but the supply of com, and the price of it, 
would not be altered by such a robbery. Or, again, 
if you were to make a law for lowering rents, so 
that the land should still remain the property of those 
to whom it now belongs, but that they should not 
be allowed to receive more than so much an acre for 
it ', the only effect of this would be, that the land- 
lord would no longer let his land to a fanner, but 
would take it into his own hands, and employ a 
bailiff to look after it for him. 

This is a very common practice in some countries 
abroad -, but the land is seldom so well cultivated on 
that plan, as when it is let to a farmer who has been 
bred to the business, and whose livelihood depends 
on his making the most of his farm. 

raOM TBB PSRSIASr, 

Whatk ER thy wealth, if gratitude be thine. 
New wealth shall ilowoew iplendour round thee shino. 
ShouUi*8t thou to Heaven thy thanki incessant pay, 
Till the last trumpet wake the judgment day, 
Ne'er could thy tongue the thousandth part reoouci 
Of daily nersiet from the Eternal Fount. 
Yet fiKUB tiianksgiving oease not ; to the ikies 
Free from thy heart for ever let it rise. 
Praise is ReUgbn's crown— perpetual praiea 
Fonaa the puxf Mkmib tb|oiigb JParadise txtpx strays, 

Pr. Masoxv Good 
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Abovt three leegoet ftom Ni^ntet* in Fmnoe, is a pretty 
village Milled ThouarS. In this village flourislMd, a few 
years ago, a Magpie, whose memonr deserves 6> he ehe- 
rished. Her master was a justice of peace, and Mag lived 
on excellent terms* hoth with him and his maid-servant. 
The justice, who was a great epicure, had a hrood of ducks, 
which were daily taken to the fields for food and exercise. 
The servant always conducted them, and Mag accompanied 
her. The maid remarked that, at the hour fixed for their 
walk, the magpie regularly placed herself in readiness at 
the iMU-house door. One day, just as she had let them 
out, she was suddenly called away, when, to her great sur 
prise, she saw the cavalcade on its way to the field, under 
the sole guidance of Mag, who, with her beak, was urging 
on those who lagged behind to mend their pace. Next 
day the servant purposely let her go alone, when she again 
took the command of the fiock, and from thkt time the whole 
charge was left to her, of conducting them, and bringing 
them in at night. But the justice <ud not keep ducks m 
the mere pleasure of looking at them ; his views were to- 
wards the spit : and, as they had now attained a proper fat- 
ness. Queen Mag saw the number of her subjects gradu- 
ally diminish. She bore up with firmness against these 
trials, and when only a solitary duck remained, she led 
It to and firom the field with her usual punctuality. At 
length the cruel order was issued ; the last duck was to 
follow its companions, and appear at the justice's' table. 
The maid caught the poor victim, and was about to execute 
her master*s commands, when Mas, giving way to her fiuj, 
flew upon her, tore her foce with ner talons and beak, till 
she left her streaming with blood, then took her flight, and 
never returned. ftom the French, 

lit March, 1816, an ass the property of Captain Dundas, 
II.N., then at Malta, was shipped on board the Ister firigate. 
Captain Forrest, bound firom Gibraltar for that island. The 
vessel having struck on some sands off the Point de Gat, 
at some distance from the shore, the ass was thrown over- 
board, to give it a chance of swimming to land,— a poor 
one, for the sea was running so high, that a boat wnich 
left the ship was lost. A few days afterwards, however, 
when the gates of Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the ass prosentod himself for admittance, and proceeded 
to the stable of Mr. Weeks, a merchant, which he had 
fi>rmerly occupied, to the no small surprise of this gentle- 
man, who imagined that, from some accident, the animal 
had never been shipped on board the Ister. On the return 
of this vessel to repair, the mystery was explained ; and it 
turned out that tne ass had not only swam safely to 
shore, but had found his way fh>m Point de Gat to 
Gibraltar, a distance of more than two hundred miles, 
through a mountainous and intricate country, intersected by 
streams, which he had never traversed before, and in so 
short a period, that he could not have made one fidse turn. 
His not having been stopped on the road, was attributed to 
the circumstance of his naving been formerly used to whip 
criminals upon, which was indicated to the peasants, who 
have a superstitious honor of such asses, by the holes in 
his ears, to which the persons flogged were tied . 
Hancock*s Essay o n InsHnci, 

SBTLSCTIONS ON RETIRING TO RIST. 

It is good, when we lay on the pillow our head. 
And tne silence of nignt all around us is spread. 
To reflect on the deeds we have done thro' the day. 
Nor allow it to pass without profit away. 

A day — what a trifle ! — and yet the amount 
Of the days we have pass'd form an awful account. 
And the time may arrive when the world we would give. 
Were it ours, might we have but another to live. 

In whose service have we through the day been employed, 
And what are the pleasures we mostly eigoy'd ? 
Our desires and our wishes, to what did they tend. 
To the world we are in, or the world without end? 

Hath the sense of His presence encompassed us round. 
Without whom not a sparrow can fidl to the gpnound ? 
Have our hearts turn a to Him with devotion most true. 
Or been occupied only with things that we view ? 

Have we often reflected how soon we must go 
To the mansions of bliss, or the regions of woe ? 
Have we felt unto God a repentance sincere. 
And in fidth to the Saviour of sinners drawn near? 

Let us thus with ourselves solemn conference hold« 
Ere sleep*s silken fetters our senses enfold ; 
And forgiveness implore for the sins of the day. 
Nor aUm them to FM8 laaqpented awi7,*>--*0iilTBilf • 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN JUifB. 

MONDAY, Sid. 
1647 King CharUi L seized by Colonel Joyce at Holnbf; 

conducted prisoner to the army. 
1657 Dr. //oTMy, Physician to Kinc Charles I., and the 

of the circulation of the blood, died. 

1665 The Dutch Fleet, under Opdsm, was defeated by tlw 

of York, who took eighteen, and destroyed 
losing on his side only one* 
1780 Died Paul Eg^dt, author of an AecMoU of GrmmUmd^ 
celebrated for the zeal with which he laboured to 
• those islanders to Christianity. 

TUESDAY, 4th. 
1738 King Getrgt 111. bom. 

1776 The first Stone ci Somexset House, in the Strand. Isid. 
1810 Died 7%m Bight Hon. William, Wyndham^ one of the 
eminent statesmen and orators of his day. 

WEDNESDAY. 5Ch. 
St. BoyiPACB.— This Saint, whose oricinal name 
bom at Crediton, in Devonshire, and navinjr 
Church in a Benedictine monastery in £ 
several others, to Friesland, to convert the natives, 
afterwards chanced by the Pope to Boniftice, and, in 746^ 
appointed Archbishop of Mentz, and PrisBate of GermaiiT wmA 
Belfium, in which offices he exerted himself so stie&uoiialy mr flte 
propagation of the Faith, that he obtained the appellatism at 
" Apostle of the Germans." He afterwards laid down his ^"fi^ 
offices, and again betook himself to preaching the Gospel fa ^m 
Frieslaodera. He suffered martyrdom on the 6tn of June, 756, i 
the hands of some Pagan peasants while holding^ a oofkfirmaiioi 
1790 12,000 volunteers reviewed by the King m Hrde Park. 
PauiaUa, the celebrated Italian opermtic c— ipili, died. 
Carl Maria Von Wabar, one of tne moat wninent 
of the time, and author of Frtftehutt, Okaromf &c« 
found dead in his bed at the house of Sir George Sman. 

THURSDAY, 6th. 

Lambert Siwm§l, an impostor in the reign of Henry VU^ 
taki>n prisoner at the battle of Stoke. He prfelcaded to be 
the Earl of Warwick, heir male of the Hoose of York; 
crowned kinc by the title of Edward VI. in Dublin, 
from Ireland invaded £n|;laiul. After he waa taken, tbe 
king made him first a scullion in the palace, and creninaJJf 
a falconer. 

Died, Gsorga Lord Anion, who sailed round the world, 
whose numerous exploits, as a naval 
him the honour of the Peerage. 

A transit of the planet Venus over the Sun's disk took |»leoe 
to-day ; an occurrence which it was so important to acienee 
should be observed at various places, that Dr. Msshnljui 
went to the Cape of Good 'Hope, and Mr«Masoato Bee* 
coolen, for the purpose. 
1808 JdtfpJb Buonaparte proclaimed King of Spain. 

FRIDAY, 7di. 

1666 The foundation of the Royal EzcHmge laid by Sir Thomai 

Gresbam, Knight, who bmlt it at his own ezpensa. Whea 
completed. Queen Elisabeth went to view it, and ranaed it, 
by proclamation end sound of trampet, to be called the 
Royal Exchange, instead of sinmhr the Exchange. 
1758 Died Allan Ranuay, author of the Gentle Shepherd, and 
many other jpoems of great beauty. He was originally a 
barber at Edmburgh. 

1760 The first pile of Blackfriars' Bridge driven. 

1761 The Island and Fortress of Belktsle, on the Coast of Fnnoe» 

taken by the British forces. 
1779 Died, in the eighty-first year of hii age, the deqpJyoIeemed 
William Warburton, Bithop of Glouceiter^ 

SATURDAY, 8th. 

1376 DiedErfawrd tih«B(«db Pnnctf.eldefitsonorKingEdwardlll., 
at the early age of forty-six. No prince ever wtaH to the 
grave more universally mourned and rspetted. His chivalric 
courage in batde was equalled only by the humamty and 
courtesy he displayed towards those whom his prowess had 
overcome. In an age of notorious duplicitv, his honour was 
never questioned, his word never broken, while his domestic 
virtues rendered him the idol of his lamily. As a pubEe 
calamity his death was irreparable, as it took irom Us aged, 
and almost childish fiuher, his councillor and direct or, an d 
caused the crown to devolve upon his weak and wayward 
grandson, Richard II. \ 

1795 Died, in the prvon of the Temple, at Paris, whether under 
the slow torture of ill usage, or the more direct agency of 
poison, is unknown, Loois a VII., King of France. The un- 
nappy priiice had been consigned by the bratal Republicans 
to the custody of a shoemaker, with orders to instmct him in 
that trade, and was clothed and fed as a pauper. 

SUNDAY, 9th. 
First Suvday xmn TaiNmr. 

1760 Died, at Hermhut, a village in Upper Lusatia, in Germany. 
JCount Zinsendorf, the founder of tne sect called Hermhuten, 
^f oravians, and United Brethren. 
1788 The Association for promoting Discoveries in the Interior of 

Africa was established. 
1835 Died Dr. Abraham Reet, editor of the new Cyclopssdia, m 
forty-five volumes. 

LONDON : 

PvausBXO XV WsxAt Nvmbxu, nuci On s Pniyr, avu w llosnaLT FAtstf 

nuoa Sucmros, sir 

JOHN 'WILLIAM fABKBIi WXST SXBANlKi 
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*'** UNDER THE DTRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND' EDUCATION 
, APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

«W CAWNPORE, IN THE EAST INDIES. 



Fkox the ntunber of onr conntrymen who are reBi< 
dent ia India, or who are constantly going there, 
accounts of Indiaa roannera and habits cannot fail to 
be iateresting to the English pnblic ; we shall, there- 
fore, occasionally present the reader; of the Saturday 
Magazine with descriptions of some of the principal 
East Indian Stations. 

The Mo/vitil is a term apphed in In^a, to the 
provinces : all the places beyond the IVesidency, 
faihabitcd by Europeans, are usually called Mofossil 
Stations, and the residents in them are entitled 
MofiufilUeg. Cawnpokz is one of the pnncipal sta- 
tions of the Mofiiasil, and well deserves a brief 
description. It is situated upon the right bonk of 
the great river Ganges, and is about six hundred 
mdes ^m Calcutta, the chief city of India. From 
its superior size, and the number of its inhabitants, 
it enjoys advantages over most other stations. 

Except that the .Ganges rolls its broad waves 
beside the British lines, nature has done but littie 
for Cawnpore: yet the suidy plain on which it 
is built, and which is here and there broken into 
wild ravines, has been so much embellished by the 
band of man, that it certainly poaeeeses much pictu- 
/ea4)ue beauty. One objection made to the place is, 
that it ia too widely extended, stragghng, as it were, 
to the distance of five miles, along the river's bank. 
Bat the scene is thereby very agreeably diversified, 
and the comjmmdi, at paddocks, with which the 
hugalotti, or houses, are surrounded, are larger than 
tbey would otherwise bo Kaay of these compoonds 



are beautifully planted, and have a very park-Uke 
appearance, particularly during the rainy season, 
when the cultivated parts of the plain have put on 
their green mantle. The prickly pear is greatiy ia 
request for fences, and the tall aloe, ( already described 
in p. 56 of the present volume,) which at the bottom 
is so much like a gigantic pine-apple, very much 
beautifies the plantation. 

The houses at Cawnpore are, with a very few 
exceptions, eutcha, that is, built of unbaked mud, 
and either ehoppered, which . means thatched, or 
tiled. They are generally extremely lai^ and com- 
modious. The bungalows are built on different plans, 
but most commonly they have one laige room in the 
centre, which is called the hall, on the sides of which 
a number of other rooms are built; and round the 
whole house is a verandah, so necessary in that 
sultry climate, to shelter them from the intense heat 
of the sun. At each of the comers is a bathing 
room, which is there equally required, for the health 
of the inhabitants. The centre room has no other 
light than what it receives through the eight, ten, or 
twelve doors, of the surrounding apartments. These 
doors are however always open, though some degiee 
of privacy is obtained, by a kind of curtain beinj 
attached to each, formed in a manner something like 
gauze of bamboo-cane, split very fine, and coloured 
green. These also serve to keep out the files, while 
they admit as much air and light as the inhabitants 
consider necessary for this inner room. 

Many of the Cawnpore houses are splendidly 
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fumtsbecb the chairs^ tabks, and softus, being of 
valuable wood» richly canred, with cushions and 
coverings of damask. But the want of curtains to 
the windows, pictures, and looking-glasses, which 
would harbour th« musquitos and other insects 
abounding in those parts, if they were introduced 
as in England, makes the rooms look bare. The 
floors, which are of chunam, that is, a finely-tempered 
lime, are covered first with a matting, and then with 
a aetringee, a manufacture only made in India, of a 
very thick texture, and usually woven in shaded blue 
stripes, or with calico so well printed in the same 
pattern as a Brussels carpet, as hardly to be distin- 
guished from it. 

At Migapore^ a native city between Benares and 
Allahabad, there is a manufactory of carpets, which 
are scarcely, if at all, inferior to those of Turkey j 
but these are too thick and warm for Indian wear^ 
excepting during the cold season. 

The outside of a bungalow is usually very unpic- 
turesque, being very like a huge bam: the roof 
sloping down from an immense height to the ve- 
randah ; and whether the covering be of thatch or 
tiles it is equally ugly. In Cawnpore, the addition 
of stone fronts to some of the houses, and of bowed 
ends to others, makes the architecture of this station 
somewhat more ornamental than that of others. 

The gardens rank amongst the finest in India, 
and there being so many settled residents, they 
are much attended to and improved. All the Euro- 
pean vegetables, with the exception of broad-beans^ 
come to great perfection during the cold season j 
and the grapes and peaches, which are not com- 
mon to other stations, are very fine. The pine- 
apple does not grow in the upper provinces of India : 
but the mangos, plantains^ melons, oranges, shad- 
docks, custard-apples, limes, and guavas, are of the 
finest quality. These gardens being intermixed with 
forest-trees, give Cawnpore a very luxuriant appear- 
ance 5 and what makes it the more striking is, that it 
is surrounded to a very considerable distance by & 
dreary desert, and by wastes of sand. Towards one 
(extremity of the place, there is a long avenue, or 
drive, well planted on each side, and well watered 
during the dry season. This avenue forms the 
evening drive of the inhabitants, after the heat of 
the day is past: at sunset, it is thronged with 
carriages of every description, and with persons 
riding ^il sorts of horses, amongst which, are to be 
seen .the tall English charger, the smaller riding 
horse, and the graceful Arab- steed, prancing along 
by the side of the wild horses and shaggy ponies of 
the country. This course, as it is termed, runs 
along by the side of a wide plain, at the right extre- 
mity of which the native city presents a pleasing ob- 
ject, rising as it does with its mosques and pagodas 
on the top of a wooded ridge. The plain also itself^ 
affords a busy, and to a stranger's eye, an interesting 
scene. Groups and parties of native Indians, are to 
be seen seated roimd their fires, cooking, eating, or 
singing after their meal ; whilst the noble elephant 
and the stately camel, loaded with forage, look 
amongst them like giant phantoms, as the twilight 
departs. One evening in the week the coiurse is 
deserted by its usual visitants, who then assemble in 
a convenient spot near the riding-school^ to listen to 
tile band of the military. 

During the cold season, all the foot-soldiers of the 
garrison of Cawnpore, usually encamp upon a wide 
plain in the neighbourhood, for the sake of room for 
performing their movements. An Indian camp always 
affords a very striking sight, and though the effect is 
more beautiM when intermixed with trees, yet the 



scene is most singolari when it arises, an at Cawn^otl 
in the midst of a desert Here regular strecte and 
squares, formed by the tents, extend over an immetise 
tract. By day, indeed, especially under the iicMN:i.-tid? 
glare of the sun, the effect of the white walls of can- 
vass stretched over a bare and sandy plain^ ia exceed- 
ingly painful to the eyes. But in the twilight of the 
evening, the usual time of moving in India, and at 
night, the scene assumes a most striking and mtei«t- 
ing aspect. Innumerable fires arise in every <£- 
rection : horses are to be seen picketed, whilst camek 
and bullocks repose in groups, and the various forms 
which present themselves to the eye are all some- 
times softened, sometimes magnified, by the dark 
shadows or flickering lights. The artillery stationed 
at Cawnpore, consisting of horse and foot> are alone 
sufficient to form a camp. They occupy another 
plain of vast extent, beyond some very wild ravines ; 
there they have reviews and grand field-days, to 
which the inhabitants flock in great numbers ; some 
ladies on elephants, some in carriages, on horseback^ 
or on camels, and many on foot 

Amongst other amusements which occupy the 
time of Uie residents at Cawnpore, a visit to Luck- 
now, the capital of the neighbouring kingdom of 
Oude, being only a few marches distant, fixnas a 
favourite excursion, especially when any particular 
festivities are going on at that court. In the season, 
also, hunting-parties are frequently made to look for 
tigers and wild hogs in the islands of the Qanges, 
or amidst the deep jungles of the opposite shore. 

To persons newly arrived from England, Cawn- 
pore may seem a half-barbarous place, since wolves 
stray in the compounds ; but still all must be 
struck at the great mixture of things which are &mi- 
liar to them from their childhood at home, with those 
which are entirely new and foreign to their eyes. 
When surrounded by London-built carriages, English 
horses, and multitudes of their own countrymen, in 
the course j or when, entering the circle of carriages 
ranged, often three deep, round the band, a newly- 
arrived Englishman may almost fancy himself at 
home in his dear native land, until he is awakened 
from his dream by suddenly turning upon a camel, 
or an elephant, or some group of dusky-skinned na- 
tives ; or in his way home by the cry of the jackall> 
or perhaps by the sight of a hookak^hadar, as the 
servant is called firom his ofRce, preparing, in the 
open air, for his master's hookah or pipe, the fragrant 
leaves of the tobacco-plant with rose-water^ and its 
other costly accompaniments. 

The place is well supplied with every article of 
European manufjacture, necessary for comfort or 
even luxury, though, of course, at somewhat high 
prices. The bazaars, or markets, are second to none 
in India -, beef, mutton, fish, and poultry, being of 
the finest quality ; and vegetables, of all kinds, may 
be purchased. In addition to shops kept by Euro- 
peans, there are many warehouses, filled with English 
and French goods, belonging to Hindoos and'Mussnl* 
men, and the jewellers are scarcely inferior to those 
of Delhi. Cawnpore is famous for the manufactore 
of saddlery, harness, and gloves. 

Though Cawnpore partakes, in the rainy reason, 
with other stations, of the usual share of fever and 
ague, the prevailing diseases of the country ^ tfid 
though it suffers, like other places, from the hot 
and scorching winds, it has not the character of 
being an unhealthy spot. The river's bank affords 
some vtry fine situations for bungalows, and the 
unevenness of the ground offers many advantages 
to those who live in the inner parts of the settlement 
The roads are kept in good brder, and, as they pM 
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alon^ by ibiek pluotatioiis^ in the midst of which 
grlimi^es of Euro^eau houses are here and there 
caught, or cr6ss broac^ open tracts, 'which are some- 
times enlivened by a- small mosque, a pagoda, or a 
well, peeping from amidst the trees, the rides and 
drives are not without their scenes of beauty. 

Although this city is the station of a large body 
of British forces, and there are such numbers of Eng- 
lish, so many of whom are officers of rank^ settled 
here with their families, there is at present no 
Church. There are two regular Chaplains of the 
£ast India Company, but they have no consecrated 
place of worship. The reason given is^ that no 
engineer officer would undertake to erect a Church 
for the sum offered by Govenunent, The service of 
the Church is performed alternately at each ead of 
the cantonments) the riding-school of the King's 
dragoons bemg used on one' Sunday, a small bunga- 
low, near the infantry lines, in which also marriages 
and christenings are performed, being employed for 
the purpose on the other; but neither will accommo- 
date the whole of the station at once. When it is 
considered what effect this must have, not only on the 
English themselves, coming from their own land of 
spiritual abundance^ but also on the minds of the 
heathen who see it, the Christian cannot but deeply 
regret that such a state of things should exist and 
continue. There is also one other want much felt at 
Cawnpore i it is that of a PubUc Library. The sup- 
ply of books is seldom equal to the demand ; books 
of instruction and reference are seldom to be pur- 
chased or borrowed; and, however |uixious young 
men may be to make themselves acquainted with 
the natural productions of India, or to study its 
political history, they must remain destitute of the 
means, imless they can afford to send to Calcutta or 
to England for the necessary pubhcations. On the 
whole, a Church and a well-furnished Library alone 
are wanting to render Cawnpore as delightful a resi- 
dence as an Eastern climate will permit. D. I. E. 

[Abiidged from a paper in the Asiatic Jtmmal,'} 



TIMBS TAKINGS AND LIAYINOS* 

What does Age take away ? 
Bloom from the cheek, and lustre from the eye ; 

The spirits light and gay, 
Unclouded as the summer s bluest sky. 

What do years steal away ? 
The fond hearths idol, Love, that gladdened life ; 

Friend8hin|, whose calmer sway 
We trusted to in nours of darker strife. 

What must with time decay ? 
Young Hope^B wild dreams, and Fancy*8 visions bright. 

Life s evening sky grows gray. 
And darker clouds prelude Death's coming night. 

But not for such we mourn I 
We knew them frail, and brief their date assigned. 

Our spirits are forlorn 
Less from Time's thefts, than what he leaves behind. 

What do years leave behind ? 
Unruly passions, impotent desires, 

Distrusts and thoughts unkind. 
Love of the world, and self— which last expires. 

For these, for these we grieve ! 
What Time has robhd us of, we knew must go ; 

But what he deigns to leave. 
Not only finds us poor, but keeps us so. 

It ought not thus to be ; 
J^or would it, knew we meek Religion's sway - 

Her votary's eye could see 
How little Time can give or take away. 

Faith, in the heart enshrined, 
WouM make Tune's ^ifts ei^oyed and used, while lent ; 

And all it left behind, 
Of Love aod'Qsaeid anoblamonumentw-^— *B. Barton. 



THE SUGAR-CANE. 
Although there are many species and varieties of 
the Sugar-cane, two only are cultivated for the pur- 
pose of preparing the Sugar, the saccharum spicatum 
or Spiked Sugar-cane, a native of the East Indies, 
and the aacchamm officindUs, or common Sugar-cane, 
of the West Indies. Whether the ancients virere ac- 
quainted with this useful condiment, is a miitter of un- 
certainty. The earliest authentic accounts we have 
of it, are dated about the time of the Crusades, 
when it appears to hz^ve been purchased of the Sara- 
cens, and imported iuto Europe -, the cane itself was 
afterwards planted in the Island of Cyprus, and in 
the year 1 166 we tod a mill for crushipg Sugar-canes 
noticed as existing in Sicily, {n 1 420 it was cultivated 
in Madeira, a few years after in the Canary Islands, 
and it was introduced into the Island pf Cuba, by 
Christopher Columbus in bis second voyage to Ame- 
rica. Since his time, however, it has been ^certained 
that the Sugar-cane is by no means uncopimon in a 
wild state in South America, and the West Indian 
and South Sea Islands j but although employed by 
the natives as an article of food, they were unac- 
quainted with the means of preparing the sugar. 

The art of refining was discovered by a Venetian, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, who is said to 
have realized one hundred thousand crowns, a very 
large sum \n those days, by the invention. It was 
not till the year 1659, that we hear of Sugar-refiners 
in England. In later years, the cultivation of the 
Sugar-cane has been carried on to a very great extent 
in most of the West India Islands, and the account 
we are about to give will consist of a detailed de- 
scription of the mode employed in our own Colonies. 

CULTIVATION OF THE CANE, AND PREPARATION 

OF THE RAW SUGAR. 

Opening the land preparatory to the planting of the 
cane, is considered the most laborious occupation in 
which the poor negroes are employed, and in conse- 
quence they ought to be at this time allowed relaxa- 
tion during the hottest hours of the day, and addi- 
tional refreshments. 

Square holes about four feet across are hoed in 
the land, the angles having been determined by 
sticks placed at the requisite distance from each 
other by the young negroes, who are enabled to do 
this with tolerable regularity, by the assistance of a 
chain of considerable length, which is stretched across 
the field, and by this means, the rows of holes are 
continued parallel to each other. While ame-piecea, 
that is, fields in which the cane is cultivated, lie in 
this state, the yam and potatoe are frequently planted 
on the ridges between the squares, and the eddow in 
the hollow, and in many cases Indian-corn is like* 
wise grown. When these crops are gathered, the 
cane-holes are cross hoed, and the earth being drawn 
to the ridges, the square is rendered perfect; it is 
then manured, and left till the time of planting. 

The Sugar-cane is propagated by means of cuttings 
which are taken from the top of the plant, about 
eighteen inches from the summit. These cuttings are 
about twelve inches in length, and are placed in 
water for about twenty-four hours before they art 
planted, as this plan is found by experience to assist 
materially the budding of the young plant. If, at 
the time the erop is cut, the land should not be suili 
ciently moist, the cnttings are tied up in small bun 
dies and placed on their ends; they are then covered 
with trash or dried leaves of the cane, and watered 
three or four times a day, to preserve them. Rain 
is highly esseiitial to the growth of the- young cane, 
and in dry weather the plant cannot be committed to 
the gnnmd with any hope of success. If ^e westhcK 
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riumld fbrtonBtely &voai the procew of planting, the 
Imndles are conveyed to the fMce, and the yonnger 
n^roei place two or three cntthigs in each aqnare, 
wUle the more experienced open little trencbes in the 
boles abont six inches deep, and place the plants fiat, 
■o that the bnds may appear on either side j the earth 
is then drawn over ttiem. 

In eleven or twelve months, the cane has attained 
fofficient matniity, and is ready to be cat. To assist 
tite judgment in determining when a caiu-jMct is 
snffidenUy ripe, a portion of juice is expressed from 
a cane which appears a Mr specimen of the whole 
field, and exposed to the smi for the watery parts 
to ev^xnate ; if it crystallizes and feels firm, the 
crop may be considered fit for harvest The 
Degroea, provided with cutting-bills, are ranged in a 
low as in hoeing, and proceed in the following man- 
ner. The npper part of the cane, that is, the top, 
and the portion which is reserved for planting, is fint 
cot off; the reserved piece is then separated and laid 
by, and the rest of the cane is cut into junks of 
about three feet in length, and bound together by 
means of the green tc^, in bundles of twenty and 
tliirtyeach. The cutters strip the traik from the 
cane as they proceed, and pass it from one to another, 
till it is coUected in heaps, about twenty feet apart; 
this is done, that the junks of cane may be nnin- 
CQiubered in the intervals, while they are being 
bound by the youi^ bands. The trash is afterwards 
collected as f^, and the green tops as fodder for . 
cattle. The bundles of cane are carted and deposited 
as near as possible to the mill, to lessen the laboar 
of the negro-girls, who convey them on their heads- 
to &e mill-door, where the tops with which they are 
bound are removed. 

The lower part of the mill consists essentially of 
three cylinden placed close to each otiier, which are 
turned round by means of cog-wheels, and crush the 
cane between their surfaces : by the side of these 
cylinders, the negro appointed to feed the mill is 
stationed, but in a strong wind the operation is so 
rapid, that two men are necessary to supply the mill 
with cane. The expressed juice is received .into a 
leaden channel beneath thu cylinders, which conveys 
it to a reservoir on one side of the ndll, where pass- 
big through two wooden strainers, it is cleansed 
from particles of cane, and runs along a metal tube 
to the boiling-house. The cane itself, after it has 
passed between tbe cylinders, slides down an inclined 
iplaae through a bole in the miU-\rall, from whence it 



is removed on wooden frames by the women and tlic 
old negroes, who spread and turn it in the suo to ba 
used, when dry, as faeL 

The joice of the cane being conveyed by i^>es to 
the boding-bonse, is recdved into the simmeting- 
coppers, some <d which wiD ccmtain six bondred 
gaUons. In these huge receptaclea it is ttrongbt neariy 
to a boiling heat, and a certain quantity of Itme 
being mixed with it, most of the impurities rise to tiie 
Burfece. Ihe juice is then drawn from beneath tbe 
scum into the next copper, which is called a eiarifier, 
^ere it is skimmed ontil it becomes tiansparest, 
but it is not yet allowed to boil. It is next conveyed 
along a gutter or channel, into the largest c( the 
evaporating- boilers, — these are generally four in nam-' 
ber, — commonly called, tbe Grand-boOer; here the 
liquor is suffered to boil, and as the scam rises, it is 
continually taken off by large skimmers, until it 
grows finer and somewhat thicker. Ibis labour ia 
followed until, fiom ■Itimming and evaporation, it is 
sufficiently reduced in quantity to be CMitsined in 
tbe next or second ct^iper, into «Uch it is then laded. 
The liquor is now nearly of tiie colour of M«<Hra 
wine. In the second copper the boiling and akim- 
ming are continued, and if it is not «o clean ma 
expected, lime-water ia thrown into it When, from 
such «Vi mining and evapwatioa, it is agun suffi- 
ciently reduced to be contained in the fliird ci^iper, 
it is laded into it, and so on to the last coppv. 

The coolers, of which there are commonly six, are 
shallow wooden vessels, about eleven, inches deepi 
seven feet in length and from five to six feet wide ; « 
cooler of this size holds a hogshead of sugar. Here 
the sugar griuiu ; that is, as it cools it runs into a 
coarse irregular mass of imperfect h^>formed 
crystals, and separates itself from tbe, treacle. 

The sugar of each day's bmling is earned, the 
following morning, in pails, from the cocJers of Ute 
boiUng-houae, and deposited in bedheads in the 
euring-hottse, where it remains for five or six weeks, 
the treacle draining into cisterns placed beneath. 
When this ceases to flow, the bogBb«idB are headed 
up by tbe coopers, and the sugar is in a fit state for 
exportatioa. 

It is necessary that the operation of boiling the 
juice should take place immediately after it has ben 
extracted from the cane, as in tbe course of half an 
hour, owing chiefly to tbe beat of the climate, tt 
would be in a state of fermentation. 

For tiK forgoing particolaxs we are chieflf f>* 
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debted to Mr, Joqn Claek's work on the Cultiva- 
turn of the Sugar Cane, ^e,, im ike lebmd vf Antigua § 
from some of whose plates our wood-oats to this 
article are copied^ by his permission. The following 
accoimt of the 

MODS or RBPININCI SUGAR IN XUROPS^ 

or making the white loaf sugar from the moist sugar 
imported from the West Indies, is abridged from 
Professor Brandk's Manual o/Chemiairy. 

'Raw sugar is chosen by the r^ner by the sharpness 
and brightness of the grain^ and those kinds are 
preferred which have a peculiar gray hue : soft- 
grained yellow sugars, although they may be origi- 
nally whiter, are not so fit for the purposes of the 
manufactory. It is for this reason ^at sugars from 
particular countries are never used : such as those 
from the East Indies, Barbadoes, &c. ; they do not 
possess the property of crystallizing so perfectly, and 
approach in this respect to the nature of grape-sugar. 

The proper sugar being selected, the pans, which 
resemble those used in the West Indies, are charged 
with lime-water, with which bullocks* -blood is well 
mixed. They are then filled with sugar, which is 
suffered to stand a night to dissolve. The use of the 
lime-water is, that, by combining with the treacle, it 
may cause it to be more easily dissolved, and thus 
render easy its separation from the pure solid sugar. 

Fires are lighted under the pans early in the 
morning, and when the liquid begins to boil, the 
albumen* of the blood coagulates and rises to the 
top, bringing all the impurities of the sugar with it. 
These are tdcen off with a skimmer. The liquid is 
kept gently simmering and continually skimmed, till 
a smidl quantity taken in a metallic spoon, appears 
perfectly transparent : this generally tskea from four 
to five hours. The whiteness of the sugar is not at 
all improved by this process, it is sometimes made 
darker by tiie action of the fire ; it only serves to 
remove all foreign impurities ^ when the solution is 
judged to be soiBciently clear^ it is suffered to run 
off into a large cistem. The pans are then reduced 
to half their size by taking off their fronts, and a 
small quantity is returned into each. The fires are 
now increased, and the sugar made to boU as rapidly 
as possible, til) A small quantity taken on the thumb 
is capable of beiog drawn out into threads by the fore- 
finger. Nothing but practice can ascertain the 
exact point at which the boiling should be stopped : 
if it is carried too far, the treacle is again bound up 
with the sugar j and if not carried far enough, mui^ 
of the sugar runs off with the treacle in the after- 
process. When this point is ascertained, the fire is 
instantly damped, and the boiling sugar carried off in 
basins to the coolers. A fresh quantity is then 
pumped into the pans, which is evaporated in like 
manner. 

When the sug»r is in the coolers, it is violently 
agitated with wooden oars till it appears thick and 
granulated, and a portion taken on the finger is no 
longer capable of being drawn into threads. It is 
upon this agitation in the coolers, that the whiteness 
and fineness of grain in the refined Sugar depend. 

When the sugar has arrived at that granular state 
in the coolers above described, it is poured into 
pointed earthen moulds^ having a small hole at their 
pointed ends, which have previously been soaked a 
night in water ; in these it is again agitated with sticks, 
for the purpose of extricating the air-bubbles, which 
would otherwise adhere to the sugar and mould, and 
leave the coat of the loaf rough and uneven. When 

* The blood of all animah conUina % large iMrtion of a liquid, 
precisely like the white of an egg, which is called albumen, which, 
when exposed to heat, as we know in the case of the egs, b«(«Bifi» a 
solid ana opaque substance, and rises to the top of the liquid in 
whichititboUed. 



sufficiently cold, the loaves are raised up to some of 
the upper floors of the manufactory, and the paper 
stops, which had been placed in the small holes 
of the mould, being removed, they are set with 
their broad ends upward, upon earthen pots. The 
first portions of the liquid trc»cle soon run down, and 
leave the sugar much whitened by the separation. 
This self-clearance is much assisted by a high tempe- 
rature } and when it is perfected, pipe-clay carefully 
mixed up with wnter, to the consistence of thick 
cream, is put upon the loaves tp the thickness of 
about an inch: the w^ter from this slowly runs 
through the loaves, and washing the solid sugar from 
all remains and tinge of the treacle, runs into the 
pots. The clay is of no other use than to retdn the 
water, and prevent, its running too rapidly through 
the mass, by which too much of the sugar would be 
dissolved; a sponge, dipped into water, acts in the 
same manner. 'Die process of claying m repeated 
four or five times, according to the nature of the 
sugar, and the degree to wbich it has been boiled. 
When the loaves are perfectly cleansed from all re- 
mains of the coloured fluid, they are suffered to 
remain some time for the water to drain off: when 
this is completed, they are set with their faces down, 
when all remains of it return from their points, and 
it is equally diffused throughout : they are then set in 
a stove and thoroughly dried. 

THE NIGHTINGALE. 

I WAKDBRSD out to take a draught of the fresh breeze, 
perfiuned as it was by the thousand aromatio plants that 
grow wild on the mountains of Andalusia. There I found 
an inducement to linger much longer than I had antici- 
pated. I had been delighted already during the day^s ride, 
especially after aun-set and the commencement of twilight, 
by the singing of Nightingales, which abound m Spain. 
On this occasion, there were two, perohed upon opposite 
trees, in which were doubtless the nests of the females. 
They sang alternately; and evidently waited for each 
other; the one only commencing sometimes after the 
other had finished. Thus they exercised a degree of 
deference and politeness towards each other, not always 
observed by more reasonable oreatures. Their prevailing 
note was as usual, that sweet and swelling strain, which 
beginning in a low whistle, passes firom rapid auavers, to 
wdl-aiticulated modulations, and grows fuller ana fuller for 
a fbw seconds, until it reaches the pitch of force and 
melody, thence declining to a close, by an equally happy 
and harmonious gradation. This pleasing contest, re- 
minded me of Pliny's animated, and perhaps rather 
imaginative description of this little musician; how that 
the young ones are taught by the old, — ^listen attentively to 
their lesson, and strive t9 repeat it,^how the more expe- 
rienced songsters dispute among themselves for the palm 
of supremacy, and grow obstinate in the oontest, — ^the 
conquered at length losing his lifoi and ra^r renouncing 
his respiration than his song. 

I had passed nearly two years in Kuroee, and fh>m 
Uving mostly in cities, had missed hearing mis bird until 
now. A friend had told me, in fefereoee to the received 
opinion of its moumAd melancholy note, ** You will find it 
a lively, sprightly bird, an4 its song, the Jovfhl out>pouring 
of a healthy, hearty, happy individual." And so indeed it 
proved. I at once became enamoured of the little songster. 
Some months afterwards, having in vain souffht to steal 
unseen upon him in the bushes, which resounded with his 
melody ; 1 at lenffth caught sight of the rusty little warbler 
in a cage, which furnished his coyness with no concealment 
I wondered with the ancient naturalist, (Plinv,) that so 
small and mean a body, should supply so bud a voices- 
such a fund of spirit and earnestness. 

In the present instance, the music <^ the Nightingale fell 
on my ear with the charm of novelty ; it beguiled me of 
the repose required for the renewal of our journey ; and 
when 1 at length found myself in the filti^y and over-te- 
nanted sleeping-room, and upon the comfortless bed that 
had been assigned me, I thought it was but a poor ex- 
change for the calm star-light without, the sweet breath of 
the mountain, and the song of the Nightingale.^—*^ Year 
tfi Spain^ hy a Ywxng American, 
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LETTER FROM JEREMY TAYLOR TO JOHN 

EVELYN, 

ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON, RICHARD EVELYN. 

D^ae Sir, Feb. 15, 1657-8. 

Ir dividing and sharing griefes were like the 
cutting of rivers, I dare say to yon you would find 
your streame much abated ; for I account myselfe 
to have a great cause of sorrow not onely in the dimi- 
nution of the numbers of your joyes and hopes, but 
in the losse of that pretty person, your strangely 
hopeful boy. I cannot tdl all my owne sorrowes 
Mrithout adding to yours i and the causes of my real 
sadnesse in your losse are so just and so reasonable, 
that I can no otherwise comfort you ' but by telling 
you, that you have very great cause to inoume : so 
certain it is that griefe does propagate as fire does. 
You have etikindled my fdneral torch, and by joining 
mine to yours, I doe but encrease the flame. Hoc 
me male writ is the best signification of my apprehen- 
sion of your sad story. But, Sir, I cannot choose 
but I must hold another and a brighter flame to you. 
It is already burning in your breast j and if I can 
but remove the darke side of the lanthome, you have 
enough within you, to warme yourselfe, and to shine 
to others. Remember, Sir, your two boyes * are two 
bright starres, and their innocence is secured, and 
you shall never heare evU of them agayne. Their 
state is safe, and Heaven is given to them upon very 
easy termes ; nothing but to be borne and die. It 
will cost you more trouble to get where they are j 
and amongst other things, one of the hardnesses will 
be that you must overcome this just and reasonable 
griefe 3 and indeed, though the griefe hath but too 
reasonable a cause, yet it is much more reasonable 
that you master it. For besides that they are no 
loosers, but you are the person that complains, doe 
but consider what you would have su£fer*d for their 
interest : you have suffer*d them to goe from you, to 
be great Princes in a strange country 3 and if you 
can be content to suffer your own inconvenience for 
their interest, you command your worthiest love, 
and the question of mourning is at an end. But 
you have said and done well when you looke upon it 
as a rod of Grod ) and He that so sipites here will 
spare hereafter : and if you by patience and submis- 
sion imprint the discipline upon your owne flesh, 
you kill the cause, and make the effect very tolerable 5 
because it is in some sense chosen, and therefore in 
no sense unsufferable. Sir, if you doe not looke to 
it, time will snatch your honour from you, and re- 
proach you for not effecting that by Christian phi- 
losophy which time will doe alone. And if you 
consider that of the bravest men in the world, we 
fiud the seldomest stories of their children, and the 
Apostles had none, and thousands of the worthiest 
persons that Sound most in story, died childlesse ; 
you will find, it is a rare act of Providence so to 
impose upon worthy men a necessity of perpetuating 
their names by worthy actions and discourses, go- 
vernments, and reasonings. If the breach be never 
repair*d it is because God does not see it fit to be 3 
and if you will be of his mind, it will be much the 
better. But, Sir, if you will pardon my zeale ahd 
passion for your comfort, I will readily confesse that 
you have no need of any discourse from me to com- 
fort you. Sir, now you have an opportmiity of 
serving Grod by passive graces j strive to be an ex- 
ample and a comfort to your Lady, and by your 
wise counsel and comfort stand in the breaches of 
your own family, and make it appeare that you are 
more to her than ten sons. 

* Richard, a prodjrr of talent, was fire years old ; he died 
January 27, 1657-8.— Evelyn' lost his youngest son, G^rge, aged 
Kvea weeks, oa the Idth 01 th« following Febxutry, 



Sir, oy tne assistance of Almighty God, I purpose 
to wait on you some time next weeke, that I may be 
a witnesse of your Christian courage and bravery j 
and that I may see that God never displeases you, 
as long as the maine stake is preserved, I meane 
your hopes and confidences of Heaven. 

Sir, I shall pray for all that you can want ; that 
is, some degrees of comfort and a present mind^ 
and shal alwayes doe you honour, and faine also 
would doe you service, if it were in the power, .as it 
is in the affections and desires of, 

Deare Sir, 
Your most affectionate and 

obliged ireind and Servant, 

Jer. Taylor. 

On the 25th of February following is this notice 
in Evelyn's Diary : — 

"25. Came Dr. Jeremy Taylor and my brothers, 
with other friends, to visite and condole with us." 



VACCINATION AMONG THE AMERICAN 

INDIANS. 
When Vaccination was first introduced among tha 
Five Nations in North America, the following address 
was sent by them to Dr. Jenner. 

" Brother, — Our Father has delivered to us the 
book you sent, to instruct us how to use the discovery 
which the Great Spirit made to yoU) whereby the 
Small Pox, that fatal enemy of our tribes, may be 
driven from the earth. We have deposited your book 
in the hands of the man of skill, whom our Great 
Father employs to attend us, when sick or wounded. 
We shall not fail to teach our children to speak the 
name of Jenner, and to thank the Great Spirit for 
bestowing upon him so much wisdom, and so much 
benevolence. We send with this a belt and string of 
wampum, m token of our acceptance of your precious 
gift ; and we beseech the (rreat Spirit to take care of 
you in this world, and in the land of spurits." 

This address forcibly shows, not only the high 
value set by these rude Indians, on the important 
discovery of Vaccination, but ^so their religious 
piety, in attributing every good gift, and every perfect 
gift^ to the supreme Deity, whom they worship, 
though in ignorance and superstition, under the title 
of the Great Spirit. 

Passion, when we contemplate it through the medium of 
Imagination, is Uke a ray of light transmitted through 
a prism ; we can calmlvi and with undazzled eye, study its 
complicate nature, and analyze its variety of tints ; but 
passion brought home to us in its reality, through our own 
feelings and experience, is like the same ray transmitted 
through a lens, — blinding, burning, consuming, where i ' 
falls.— «-Mrs. Jameson. 



enoland s merry bells. 

Hail ! hail to England's merry beUs I 
How oft, when in a foreign clime, 
I ve heard the never-varying chime. 
Which falls like sadness on the ear. 
And speaks of vows and penance drear! 
How dt my wandering thoughts would roam 
To England's firee and happy home. 
Her ciStuf d fields, and woody dells. 
And sigh for England's merry bells ! 

Hail I hail to England s merry bells I 

Long stand those holy &nes! which send 

Your peacefol music o'er the land I 

May they resound to latest days 

With sacred hymns of prayer and praise! 

And long may public, private weal, 

Be welcomed by an echoing peal ! 

I love to hear that joyful tone. 

Which makes our neighbour's bliss our own 1 

Of frank and social joy it tells. 

Diffused by England's merry bells I 
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HlNTf INTXKDBD TO PRETBNT FATAL AOCIDBKTS 

BY Drowning. 

The Person who is in danger of drouming^ should en- 
diiavour to be as quiet as possible. The human body is 
lighter than water, therefore, if kept quiet, some part of 
it will float; that part must be the face ; therefore lean back 
the head and keep ehwn the arms and hands, or they will 
sink the head; — all agitating and kicking motions are 
daagerous. Dr. FranUin recommends a motion similar 
to gmng up stairs upon hands and knees. Anv person 
may lie on his back in the water, gently using tne arms, 
as in swimming — ^this should be taught to young persons. 
The Spectators should cheer and encourage the person 
in danger-->this is of very neat importance. The alarm 
must be instantly and loudly given for every possible as- 
sistance. The swimmer will (taking off his hat, coat, 
waistooat, and shoes) jump in to preserve his fellow-creature ; 
• if the body be under water, let the swimmer dive, remem- 
bering he can open his eyes and see under water, if neces- 
sary; a body is easily moved under water; — send for drags, 
boats, ropes, ladders, long pieces of wood, bladders, &c. 
Take a rope and throw one end, made heavy by a stone, 
to the sufferer, on the principle of Captain Manby's 
invention ;^ tie handkerchiefs, &c., together in safe- 
knots, (learn the art,) and use them extended as the rope. 
Take a handkerchief, lay a hat on it with the crown up- 
wards; cover the hat and tie the handkerchief by its 
corners at the crown, and float it, (with a little ballast,) 
crown downwards, to the sufferer — a string with a weight 
(as before) thrown to him will enable him to bring the hat 
to himself—any one may trust to this floating hat; an 
extended (not leaky) umbrella, or perhaps a parasol, will 
float any one seizing hold of the ferule at the lower end. 
A large bladder, tied round the neck, will force the head 
out of water, the arms being down; — join hands, and en* 
deavour to make a line iVom the shore to the sufferer. The 
services of the Newfoundland dog in saving children are 
well known. Use the drags carefmly and speedily. Watch 
fi>r air-bubbles, they may show where the body is. 

When the body is got to land — avoid all rough usage, 
avoid the use of salt, tobacco, and spirits— don t roll we 
body on casks — Lose not a moment— carry the body to tho 
nearest house, and send for medical assistance; dry the 
body, put it between warm blankets, rub it without inter- 
mission, and use the other means recommended by the 
Royal Humane Society. 

Temple, London. W. 



Good manners are the blossom of good sense, and it may 
be added, of good feeling too ; for, if the law of kindness 
be written in the heart, it will lead to that disinterested- 
ness in little as well as great things — ^that desire to oblige, 
and attention to the gratification of others, which is me 
foundation of good manners. ^Lockb. 

Mr. MoRiBR, in his interesting account of the visit of 
the Persian Ambassador to England, in 1809, remarks, 
that ** There was considerable pleasure in observing 
his emotion, when he was taken to St. Paul's Cathedral, 
on the anniversary of the charity children, where he ac- 
quired more real esteem for the institutions and the 
national character of England, than he did from any other 
sight ; for he frequently after referred to his feelings on 
that occasion." 



That species of education in infancy which is derived from 
maternal care is ever the most valuable. How many are 
the cases where guilt itself is checked in its career by the 
force of affectionate recollections, arising in the bosom of a 
youth, when far distant from his home, and removed from 
friendly counsel ; the image of his mother floats before 
him, the vicious passion is repelled, and the waverer 
may for ever be fixed in a Kfe of virtue, from the first 
triumph of maternal precepts.—* — ^Macdonnbll. 

Bishop Heber not only discountenanced every tendency 
to ill-natured remarks, but had always a kind and cha- 
ritable construction to put on actions which might, per- 
haps, more readily admit of a different meaning; and 
when the miscondtict of others allowed of no defence, he 
would leave judgment to that Being who alone " knoweth 
what is in the heart of man.** He had so much pleasure 
in conferring kindness, that he often declared it was an 
exceeding indulgence of (Sod, to promise a reward for I 
what carried with it its own recompense. 



ANNIVERSARIES IN JUNE. 

MONDAY, 10th. 

1667 The Dutch Fleet, commanded by De Ruyter and Van GmibI 
sailed up the Thames, took Sheerness, and then ascended 
the Medway as far as Upnor Castle, near Chatham, barninc 
and destroying several of our men-of-war laid up there. 
London itself was in the highest sUte of alarm : and tor aome 

.-.* J?™^ *'^*'» ^^ Diitch remained masters of the North Sea. 

1752 The London Hospital founded. 

TUESDAY, nth. 
St. BARKAnAS.— The Apostle to whom this day is dedicated was a 

*L ^? ■ . ^"^ ^^ '^^' ^^ ^^ Jewish name Joses. Wbea 
the Christian converts formed a public fund for the support of tlieir 
indigent members, this Joses was one of the fii»t to sell his "^^^ r. 
and appropriate the whole of iu produce to that benevolent purl 
pose, on which occasion it was that ho recoved the name of 
iSARNABAs, or the Son of Consolation. After the miraculoiis coo- 
version of St. Paul, Barnabas first introduced him into tht socieCy 
of the Apostles ; and, having been extremely instrumental in aidinr 
and confirmmg the primitive Christians of Antioch, he was after* 
wards, bv the express call of the Holy Ghost, separated for the 
work of the ministry with St. Paul, and from that period coosiderad 
one of the aposUtt. He •uffcred martyrdom by being stoned to 
death at Salamis, A. D. 73. 

On this day, in the year B.C. 1184, the city of Troy was takea 
loft- « ^^'™y«* V ^* Greekt, after a ten yeare' siege. 
1«4 Roger Baem, a learned monk of. Oxford, died. 
1488 James III., Kin^ of Scotland, was murdered in the twcatT- 

i»e rr¥ ,.^1" °^ t!? ^^»^» *°<* ^**e thirty-sixth of his age. 

1W5 rhe Duke of Monmouth, natural son of King Charles 11^ 

landed m Dorsetshire, and published a manifesto asainst his 

uncle, King James II. 
1720 A great earthouake at Pckin, in China. 
1727 Ain^ Gebrge L died in his carriage, a short distance from 0»- 

naburgh, m Germanv, in the sixty-eighth year of his acn 

and the thirteenth of tus reign. 

WEDNESDAY. Wth. 
1381 Wat Tyler appeared on Blackheath, at the head of IQO.OOO 

S^'^H^.,^"*"^?.®^'*- ^« ^" soon a^tc' *^ain in Smithfield br 
««, -S"" William Walworth, Lord Mayor of London. 
1756 Died, at the early age of thirty^ix. WiUiam ColUns, anthor 
*m^ n?/ . ? ^^* V^J^ Pa«toni. and other beautiful poenM. 
17W The island of Corsica taken by the French. 

THURSDAY. 13th. 

1625 KingCharUtl. married the Princess Henrietta Maria, daughter 

,«,, T?^?^1*T^.^^- °/ France, at Canterbury. 

1817 Diftd Ruihard . Lovel Edgewortk, Esq,, the father of Miss 
Ldgeworth, the novelist. 

1823 Died Robert Bowman, a labourer, aged 118. He was bom in 
Cumberland, had never been sick but twice in his life. vii. 
of the Measles when a child, and of the Hooping Cough 
when he had passed his 100th year. In his 108th year te 
walked sixteen miles in one day, and assisted in femnor 
labour. He was very abstemious, drinking only water or 
milk and water. 

FRIDAY, 14th. 

1645 The Royalist Army, commanded by Prince Rupert and the 
King in person, was entirely defeated by Fairfax and Crom- 
well at Naseby, a village twelve miles from Noithamptan. 

iflAn -ni^^F " ^u"^?? dscisive I the rum of the Royal cause followed. 

1800 TJe French General. KUber, Commander-in-Chief of the 

Jy"^\ ^^ ?fjypt, assassinated by a 1 urk. 

Ihe Austnan army entirely defeated by Buonaparte at Ma- 
rengo, and forced to give up the whole of Italy, as fer east- 
ward as Mantua. 

1807 The Battle of Friedland, in Prusria, in wUch the Emperor 
Napoleon entirely defeated the Russians. Thk batUe was 
immediately followed by the peace of Tilsit, which deprived 
Prussia of a large portion of her territory, and placed her 
enUrely at the command of France. 

SATURDAY, I6th. 
On this day the rising of the NUe generally commences. On tie 
precise height and Quantity of this inundation depends the fruitful- 
-^ .0' deficiency of the ensuing season: the Egyptians, therefore, 
watch Its progress with the most intense interest, and celebrate the 
moment when it amves at the requisite point, with the most pompons 
religious fetes and universal hilaSty. ^ *^ 

iSS Ju £"* Stone of New London Bridge laid. 
1826 The Corps of Janizaries abolished. 

SUNDAY, leth. 
Second Sunday attek TRrwiTY. 
1693 Antral Rooke defeated by a superior f reach force, whea 

twelve Englwh and Dutch men-otwar. and eighty merchant- 
I'mo T?? of the Turkey fleet were taken or destroyed. 
1722 Died /oA» Duhs of Murlbarough; of whom, as of Alexander 

the Oreat, it was said, that he never fought a battle he did 
toiA a"? ^?; ?^ l>e8ieged a town he did not take. 
1819 A dreadfril Earthquake in India ; swallowed up a large datnet 

mCutcfa, and more than 2000 souls perished. 
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AuoNS the worthiea of thia conntiy, who, after 
snccesafbl and hotunurable employment of thei 
talent in life, han generoiuly crawnlted the advan- 
tage of genentiona to come after them, few namea 
appear more eooa^eaovM than HuX at the head ot 
Hub memoir. 

SiK Tboha* QmaKBAM, the fbaoder of GftHHui 

ToL.IL 



a I CoLLxan and of the Rotal Szcbanoi, LonOoa, 
ir waa bominttutcitfabout the year 1518, the a«x»id 
aoo of Sir Richard Gresham, who aerred the office of 
aheriff in 1531, and that of Lord Mujixt in 1537. 

Gresham received a liberal edaratioo, and wv 
sent to Gonvill Hall, now Caitu College, Cambridge, 
whoe he acqnired the character of » adicdar, aa 
61 
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we find him afterwardi mentiiiiied in hig£ tenu of 
praise by Dr. Caiiu^ who styles him ** that noble 
and most learned merchant." On leaving the Uni- 
versity, he was placed with his nncle. Sir John 
Gresham^ an eminent citizen: aindj having after- 
wards been admitted a member of the Mercers' 
company, he continued, with a steady and indus- 
trious course, to lay the foundation of that cha- 
racter and' fortune, which were soon to become 
eminently distinguished 3 the former by reflecting, 
true honour on himself and his profession, Ihe latter ' 
by affording great and substantial benefits to his 
l^ow-creatures. 

His father at this time held the responsible situa- 
tion of King's merchant, and had the management 
of the Royal monies at Antwerp, then the most im- 
portant seat of commerce in Europe. To this situation 
Thomas Gresham probably expected to succeed, on its 
becoming vacant by his fiather's death'; but ai^otl^er 
person was selected, whose unfitaess for the office 
occasioned his speedy recall; upon which Gresham 
was appointed to it. Having proceeded to Antwerp, 
he conducted himself with so much ability and 
address, in the arrangement of certain money trans- 
actions, to the honour and advititage of his illustrious 
employer, as well as of England itself, that he not 
only established his fune as a nierchant, but secured 
universal respect and esteem. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne, 
was an event most favourable to trade; and from that 
time, this country appears tP have be^ aware of the 
benefits to be derived from' its insular situation and 
natural advantages for, the advancement of trade and 
manufactures. Elizabeth, surrounded by wise coun- 
sellors, and actuated: by it sincere regard for the 
welfare of her subjects, applied herself to the forma- 
tion of a regular navy, and to the promotion of 
commerce ; encouraging the natives of England in 
preference to foreigners, lending her sanction and 
support to the varidus companies of Merchants 
established in London, 'and. united for the purposes 
of [trade. Qualities ^ch' as Gresham*s were not 
likely to be overlooked* He was at once engaged by 
the Queen for providing and purchasing arms. In 
1559, he received the honour of knighthood, and the 
appointment of '* Agent to the Queen's Highness.'* 
At about this period, ha built a noble house, 
befitting a first-rate English merchant, on the west 
side of Bishopsgate Sti^eet, near Broad Street, which, 
after his death, was converted to the purposes of a 
College of his own foundation *. 

While this liberal miih, by his attention, prudence, 
and good-fortune, accumulated a large property, he 
showed himself concerned for the wdfare of others. 
In the year 1564, he m^de an offer to tlie Corporation, 
that " if the city would give bim a piece of. ground in a 
commodious spot, he Would erect an Exchange at his 
own expense, with lar^ and covered walks, wherein 
the merchants and ^traders might daily assemble 
without interruption from the weather, &c.*' 

Before Gresham's plan of the Royal Exchange 
was adopted, the merchants were in the habit of 
meeting twice a day to^transact business in Lombard 
Street, in the open air, often, doubtless, to their 
great discomfort. The above offer being accepted, 
the work was soqx^ comm^ced on a design similar 
to that of the Exchange at Anihverp. It was 'an 
oblong square, of brick, with an arcade, as at 
^present, and beneath the arcade were shops of 
various kinds. But these' not answering the expec- 
tations of the tenants, nor of the public-spirited 
founder, he hit upon an ex^dient for making the 

* On the site of ihis buldiBg the pretent Eldie-office standi. 



place more popular; wnich was to solicit fain saye- 
reign to pay it a visit, and honour it tnth a name. 
He then offered such shops as were untenanted 
rent-free for a ^twelve-month, to any fenaa who 
would engage to fumisAi them "with wares and 
wax-lights " by the time of the Queen's promised 
visit Stow gives a curious account of her Majesty, 
attended by her nobility, coming from Somerset 
House, to dine with Sir Thomas Gresham in Bish- 
opsgate Street; of her afterwards entering the 
Burse, or Exchange, to view every part thereof; 
and causing the same Burse by a herald and a 
trumpet to be proclaimed, the Royal Exchtmgm, 
This building, whkh was destroyed by the Fire of 
London, was yerj expensively constructed, and orna- 
mented with a variety of statues. ' The grasshopper 
(Sir Thomas's crest) was elevated on a Corinthian 
piQttr ob'the north side, and also above each comer 
of the imilding. The same ornament is conspicuous 
as a vane on the top of the tower, and in other parts 
of the presentjrtructure. This was erected in 1669, 
and has, from time to time, undergone considerable 
repairs. The memory of the mumficent founder is 
also preserved in a statue at the north-east comer -f, 
executed by Grabriel Gibber. Over it is inscribed, 
in praise of Gresham, the words Huaumi generis decuM, 
or, translated, cm ^aoicr to the htman race. 

From this generous ast, so important to the 
interests of commerce, we turn to view the subject of 
« this memoir, in his character as a lover of learning^. 
With a sincere regard to the interests of science, 
he gave his house in Bishopsgate Street as a College, 
which he handsomely endowed, and in which pro- 
fessors were appointed and remunerated, for giving 
lectures daily in Divinity, Civil Law, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Rhetoric, Physic, and Music. For this 
purpose he devised his propeHy in the Royal Ex- 
change, after the death of • his widow, in trust 
to the city and the Mercer's company. These lec- 
tures have been for many yeaJ« fixed for delivery in 
term-time, in a room in the )Rx>yal Exchange, but 
in the midst of a bustling and ;crowded city, they are 
seldom delivered, and but littl^j attefnded. 

Nor did Gresham's persevoring benevolence stop 
here. Though involved in important and often intri- 
oate business, which is sometmies found to engross 
ih& mind too fuUy, his thoughts had leisure to 
dwell on the claims of .the di^titute and the aged, 
particularly of those wh6 had seen better days : and 
we now contemplate, in his endowment of eight 
alms-houses, with a comfortable allowance for as 
many decayed citizens ,of London, that excellent 
grace of charity, which was his truest ornament. 
For amidst the acts redounding to the praise of 
"famous men," the tender x»re which they have 
shown for the poor distressed outshines many a 
grand and brilliant achievement. 

The sweet remembrance of the just 
Shall flourish when he sleeps in dust. 

Sir Thomas Gresham's exemplary life terminated 
suddenly on the 21st of November, 1579, when he 
was sixty-one years of age. Having reached his 
hojise, after a visit to the Exchange, he fell down, 
and presently afterwards exj>ired. His remains 
were dqxMsited in a vault, at the north-east comer 
of the church of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate, his 01m 
parish-church. This, being one of the few city 
churches which escaped the dreadful Fire of London, 
contains many ancient, and interesting monuments ; 
among others, that of Gresham, which stands over 
his vault. It is a large, oblong, table-shaped tomb, 
with a slab* of dark, variegated marble at. the top: 

t Set the Wood-cuU 
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the sides, of lighter-coloured marble, are covered 
with ornaments, including the arms and well-known 
crest of the deceased. The whole is railed round 
with rich and solid iron-work. On the slab is a short 
inscription, consisting of little more than the name 
and dates. Formerly there was not even this memo^ 
rial: an old author of A View of London (1708), 
after recording >vith delight, the civic foundations 
and benefactions of Sir Thomas, adds, in. his account 
of this tomb, " Here is no inscription, the places 
above being lasting monuments of his charity and 
goodness'*. 

We cannot conclude our memoir, without adverting 
to the praiseworthy exertions which have lately been 
made, to do honour to the name of this great man, 
in the district in which he lived and died, by the 
establishment of a Gresham Prize and Comme- 
moration. The prize is a gold medal, awarded by 
three eminent judges of music, including the Professor 
of Music in Gresham College, for the best composi- 
tion in sacred vocal music. The first Commemora- 
tion of Sir Thomas Gresham, was held on the 12th of 
July, 1832, when service was performed, and a ser- 
mon preached in the church of St. Helen ; on which 
occasion, in addition to other sacred music, the 
successfol piece, a new Jubilate, was sung. The com- 
memoration was concluded at Crosby Hall^, which 
stands in the immediate neighbourhood of the church. 

The parties who instituted this festival, which is 
intended to be annual, have, in conjunction with 
many others, who respect the venerable remains of 
antiquity, directed their efforts towards the rescue of 
that ancient building — ^the tune-honoured edifice of 
Crosby Hall — ^from entire destruction. For this end, a 
committee has been appointed, and subscriptions are 
in progress, for the restoration of the fabric ; an object 
which we should be heartily glad to see accomplished. 

This architeptural curiosity, besides giving proofs 
of the taste and slqll of our ancestors, and affording 
a model of art useful for the present day, is also 
closely associated with historical f^ts and celebrated 
persons. And it may be added, that as the antique 
mansion of an English MERCHANTf, and situated 
in the parish in which Gresham lived, as well as 
nearly adjoining the church in which he was buried, 
it derives no small portion of interest from its asso- 
ciation with the history of one of the most upright 
and beneficent men, that this country has produced. 



THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 

No. I. Gold. 

This metal is sometimes found in solid masses, as 
in Hungary, Transylvania, and Peru; in a grained 
form, as in the West Indies ; in a vegetable shape, 
resembling the branches of plants 5 in thin plates, 
covering other bodies, as in Siberia 5 or in eight-sided 
crystals, as in some of the Hungarian mines. When 
it is found under a perfect metallic form, it is termed 
native gold: the largest specimen ever found in 
Europe, stated to have weighed twenty-two ounces, 
was discovered some years since in the county of 
Wicklow, where other pieces, exceeding an ounce in 
weight, were also found. Native gold, however, is 
seldom met with perfectly purej that which ap- 
proaches nearest to perfection is of a fine yellow 
colour, but it is frequently alloyed with silver, copper, 
iron or platina, when it becomes of a brassy colour, 
or of a greenish or gray yellow. Grold in its native 
state is sometimes concealed in other minerals; 

* Yot a view, and some account of tlus building, mo Saturday 
JdagatiftM, vol. i., p. 89. 

* Sir John Ciwby, in the reign of Henry the Sixth. 



whence it is extracted by art, if sufficiently abundant 
to defray the expense. 

Many ^rivers contain gold in their sands; the 
Tagus and Pactolus were anciently celebrated on this 
account: in Brazil it was so abundant, that the torrents 
were frequently diverted into new channels, for the 
purpose of collecting the gold they deposited. 

Gold-mines are of rare occurrence in Europe^ one, 
however, was discovered in 1781, in the valley of 
Oisans, in Dauphiny; but the vein was too poor to 
defray the expense of working it : gold-dust has also 
been found in several of the continental rivers» A 
mine was discovered in the time of Peter the Great, 
near Alonitz, among the rocks which skirt the east' 
em side of the Lake Ladoga ^ masses of native goll 
weighing more than a pound were found near the 
surface of the earth 5 this was supposed to be inex- 
haustible, but when the miners had reached the 
depth of a few fathoms, they were awakened from 
their golden dreams, on finding that they had arrived 
at a barren vein of quartz. 

China and Japan are rich in this metal 3 but of all 
the Asiatic mines, those of Siam are the most pro- 
ductive ; the king's domestic utensils, the troughs of 
his white elephant, and nearly all the o^aments of 
the temples, being of solid gold. 

In Sofala, Mosambique and Monomotapa, on the 
eastern coast of Afirica, it is found at the depth of 
two or three feet from the surface. The gold-dust 
which is so important an article of commerce in 
Africa, is collected from earth deposited by the rivers. 
Bambouk also furnishes a considerable quantity, 
which is sold on the western coast, from the' mouth 
of the Senegal to Cape Palmas. . 

But it is 4n America that gold is found in the 
greatest abundance, sometimes in the form of spangles, 
and occasionally in veins, blended with other metals: 
the South American mines, and more especially those 
of Brazil and Chili, are the most productive. 

Gold is so ductile and malleable that an ounce of 
it may be drawn into a thread of seventy-three 
leagues in length, or beaten into sixteen hundred 
leaves of nine square inches each : its ductility, how- 
ever, is greatly' impaired by the presence of tin or 
arsenic. It readily assumes every form that human 
art can bestow upon it: its unalterable colour, and 
the beautiful polish of which it is susceptible, render 
it the most eligible of all metals for ornamental 
purposes. 

Gold is perfectly tasteless and scentless 3 indestruc- 
tible by air, water or fire; but on exposure to the 
focus of a powerful burning lens, it may be evapo- 
rated without losing its metallic state : for if a plate 
of silver be exposed to the fames of gold thus melted, 
it soon becomes perfectly gilt. It was considered 
by alchemists, during the dark ages, to possess great 
medicinal virtues, and was administered as a medicine 
in various forms; but no sooner had the sun of true 
science begun to shine upon Europe, than the visions 
of alchemy vanished; and gold was no longer con- 
sidered to be a panacea for all the ** ills that flesh is 
hebto." 

Grold is insoluble in any of the mineral acids taken 
separately \ but aq^ regia, which is a compound of 
the nitrous and muriatic acids, will dissolve it; and 
if to this .be added a solution of tin, a fine purple 
powder is precipitated, known by the name of Purple 
of Cassius, which is preferred by painters in g^ass 
and enamel to all others : by adding volatile alkdi to 
the solution, aurum fulminane, a highly-dangerous 
explosive powder, is produced, which explodes upon 
the slightest pressure or friction, and has frequently 
been productive of the most fatal effects. 
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Tbk above eDgraving represents the Bdventan>m 
daring of those hardy islanders, who earn a living 
by means that would crash the courage of those who 
had not, like themselves, become inured to the seve- 
ritiea of the weadier, and by a simple and abste- 
mioos mode of life hardened their frames, so as to 
render them c^>able of bearing up against such 
severe trials and privations. The steadiness of 
nerve necessary to assnre them of a tolerable chance 
of safety in thidr dangerous employment could only 
be ecqobred by constant practice and regular habit*. 
The print shows the method employed by the 
inhabitants of the Shetland Islands to procure the 
eggs and young of the sea-birds that inhabit their 
rocky coasts, — the same means are practised for 
this purpose in the Hebrides, the Feroe and other 
northern Islands. The cliffs which contain the 
objects of their search, are often two hundred 
fathoms in height, and are attempted &om above 
and below. In the first case, the fowlers provide 
themselves with a rope, eighty or one hundred 
fathoms in length, to the end of which a strong stick 
about three feet in length is attached : one of them then 
fastens one end about his waist and between bis I^s, 
supporting himself partly by the stick, recommends 
himself to the protection of the Almighty, and is 
lowered down by several others, who place a piece of 
timber on the margin of the rock to preserve the 
rope from wearing on the sharp edge; a small line 
is also fastened to the body of the adventurer, by 
which he gives signals that they may lon'er or raise 
ixim, or shift bim from place to place ; the last 
operation is attended iftth great danger by the loosen- 
ing of the stones, which often fall on bis head, 
and would infallibly destroy him, was it not protect- 
ed by a strong thick cap; but even tliis is found 
unequal to save him against the weight of the larger 
fragments of rock. The dexterity of these men is 
amazmg ; they will place their feet ayainat the front 



of the precipice, and dut themselves some fiithoms 
from it, witfi « cool eye snrvey the place where the 
birds nestle, and then shoot into their haunts. In 
some places the birds lodge in deep recesses. The 
fowler will alight here, disengage himself from the 
rope, and at hie leisure collect the booty, fasten it to 
his girdle and resome his pendulous seat. At timea 
he will again spring from the rock, and in tbat 
attitude, with a fowling-net placed at the end of a 
staff', catch tiie old birds which are flying to and 
from their retreats. Wben he has finished hia 
perilous woik, he gives a signsl to his fiiendi 
above, who pull him up and share the hard-earned 
spoil. The feathers are preserved for ezportotion, 
and the flesh is partly eaten fresh, but the greater 
portion is dried for winter-use. They sometiines, 
for the purpose of transporting themselves from one 
insulated rock to another, employ a kind of boat 
attached to a running tackle, as may be seen in the 
engraving. 

The fowling from below has its share of dangers. 
The party goes on the expedition in a boat, and 
when he luw attained the base of the precipice, one 
of tlie most daring having fastened a rope about his 
waist and Aimished hinuelf with a long pole with 
an iron ho^ at one end, either dirabs or is thrust 
up by his companions, to the next footing-place he 
can reach, then by means of the rope be hauls up 
one of the boat's crew, and the rest are drawn up in 
succession, each being Aimished with his rope and 
staff. They continue their progress upwards in the 
same manner, till at last they reach that part of the 
rock frequented by the birds, and wander about 
the face of the cliff in seardi of them. They thea 
act in pairs, one fastens himself to the end of his 
associate's rope, and in places where the birds hare 
nestled beneath his footing, he permits himself to be 
lowered down, depending for bis security on the 
sb«ngth of his companion, who has to haul him np 
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~ ~ the pen wcold nqnira yean. fVom die ceOisg to 

the ftooTj than i* a wsTC-like fading of incnutation^ 
exaotlf . reaembling mter tombling over k precipice 
and which had beooine congealed in folliiig, cdled tJte 
Gatanct, or Falla of Niagara. In firont is a large eeat, 
called Solomoa'a Throne t on the left is a lai^ trans- 
parent Anted column, called Solamon'a Pillar; a 
few paces farther, are thousands of i^te piece* 
liMngipg to the ceiling, of a apiial form, called the 
Roddish Room ; beytrnd which it ia dif&calt to pro- 
ceed, on accooDt of the hnge masaes of rocka which 
have fallen over the floor. We then nrtomed to the 
Cataract, aacended a ladder, and went throogh a long 
passage to the Tambourine, or Drum Room, which 
ia decorated with a variety of beautiAil congelations 
resembling drapery j and throughout the room are 
a number of txanaparent curtains, of different colours 
and forms. Besides these, are large sonorous 
sheets, called the dmnu, which sound very much like 
the kettle-drum, and a semicircular column, with 
pedals aboat it of different lengths, called the Piano- 
Forte. 

We then proceeded up a natural staircase, and 
passed Patterson's Grave, (a hollow rock into which 
a gentleman by that name fell,) and by descending a 
ladder we entered the Ball Room, which is about forty 
yards in length and ten in br^tdth, the floor being 
! quite leveL At one extremity there -is a small room, 

called the Lady's Dressing Room ; at the other, 
there is a stalactite of spar, about four feet high, and 
twelve inches in ciroumference, on whidi may be 
fixed a candle, called the Recluse Candlestick. Abont 
the centre of this beantiful apartment, there ia an 
imitation of a sideboard, furnished with decanters 
and tumblers. Besides those in the Ball Room, there 
is a sheet extendmg xip the side of the wall, called 
Tra^cal Soundboard, remarkable for its sound ; a 
gentle thump with the foot will produce a sound, re- 
sembling distant thunder. I^rom the Ball Room 
we passed through a narrow and difficult passage to 
Jacob's Ladder, which is hewn out of a sort of calca- 
reous rock J at the foot of this ladder is a very 
losr and drouy place called the Dongeon. Next we 
came to the Senate Chamber, which contains a 
variety of beantiful spar; in this place there is a 
magnifieent gallery, projecting over one half of the 
room, called the Music Gallery, on which there is a 
small apartment remarkable for the reverberation of 
sound} the voice can be heard to re-echo in this 
room with such astonishing velocity as to render 
speech unintelligible. We then went through an 
open and grotesque passage to Washington's Hall, 
the most splendid, extenaive, and beantiftd room in 
the cave ; where the grandeur of its height, the di- 
versity of its representation of the wotka of art, the 
reverberations of the voice, and the splendour and 
brilliancy of its spar, are well calculated to keep the 
emotions in a constant state of excitement. Hie 
curious explorer now wibieases something amazingly 
sublime ; the walls are strung witli musical columns, 
which, by running a stick over them, will produce a 
profusion of discordant sounds. 

The drums, the tambourine, the piano, and each 
note discordant heard alone, aid the fiill concert, 
while the sound-board roars a melancholy murmur 
throu^ the whole. On the right side of this apart- 
ment are a number of indications of figures, resemb- 
ling a colonnade of martde statues; and as we 
advanced further we saw an incrustation on the 
side of the wall, which extended &om the floor to 
the ceiling, representiag a streak of lightning. 

We now look forward and see Washington's Statue, 
which, at this distance, represents a gigantic figure ( 
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and, from a doaer view, aMomes the appearance of 
a large person vefled witlii white. SncKsily to the 
left is Lady Waj^lnngton's Drawing Rochu, In which 
is a variety of JbcontSnl drapery, huiging in the form 
of. curtains. On the right side of this apartment 
Is a dedihing rode, placed like a looking-glass, with 
a canopy a1x»ve, and a hnreau jnst before it. We 
then returned, and came to two large 'piDars, of a 
conical form, about thirty feet high, called the Pyra- 
mids -y and another, called Pompe3r's Pillar. Wash- 
ington's Hdl is about ninety-one yards in length, 
and twenty fieet wide ; the arch is about fifty feet 
high, the floor is level but gravelly. In the room I 
fired a pistol, which produced sound equal to the 
most severe dap of thunder, and for some time a 
rumbling noise resounded throughout the different 
apartments. We then proceeded to the Diamond 
Room, which derives its name from the brilliancy of 
its spars, that resemble diamonds. We had here iii 
view, but at some distance, a small white petrifac- 
tion, resembling a pillar of salt, called Lot's Wife, 
which is difficult of access, on account- of the irregu- 
larity of the room. The Dining Room comes next, 
and it is very lengthy ; the arbh is about eighty feet 
above the floor. Tlie representation of a Church 
Steeple, Jefferson's Salt Mountain, and the Chande- 
liers, are sublime spectades. 

We then passed tiirough a rugged passage, called 
the Wilderness, into Jefferson's Hall. This passage 
forms a wild grotesque scene, and whence the nu- 
merous broken pillars came, appears to be a ques- 
tion unanswerable, and exdtes much astonishment. 
In Jefferson's Hall we first saw a massive body of 
spar, which would weigh probably thousands of tons, 
full of flutings regularly formed round its front, 
called the Tower of Babd. Facing this magnificent 
monument of supernatural agency, is something that 
much resembles the new moon surrounded by stars. 
The Lantern, in this room, is also worthy of notice; 
it is a projecting rock, with a number of small sheets 
hanging to it, not much unlike saddle-skirts, which 
emit the rays from a candle, when placed between them. 

Next in our view, is tlie most beautiful piece of 
spar any where to be found in the cave, called the 
Lady's Toilet ; about fifty yards further is Elijah's 
Mantle, where this wonderful scene finally terminates. 
We were now upwards of a quarter of a mile from 
the entrance, and our candles being nearly consumed 
we were compelled to return. 



ON THE POOR LAWS. 

Whbn we are accustomed to any particular mode of 
life, we are too apt to consider it as the only one fit 
for us, or, at least, as the most suited to us, and 
can hardly, find courage enough to inquire whether 
it might not be improved. I wish, therefore, to 
draw attention to the state in which we are now 
living under the Poor Laws; and to invite my 
readers to inqiure with me, how those Laws act upon 
the ^labouring classes, and whether they are a good 
or an evil to them. 

The two principal things for us to consider are. 
Settlement, and Allowance, or Relief. Now let us 
first inquire whether the present mode of Settlement 
is a good or an evil for the poor man. Does it 
secure to him a permanent connexion with some 
fixed and certain spot, where, in case of acddent or 
illness, he may make his wants known, and be sure 
of kindness and assistance? No, indeed; but to 
decide to what parish a man belongs, is very frequently, 
a matter so difficult and puzzling, that not only a 
poor man cannot make it out himself, but very large 



sums are every yearspent in paying lawyers, to make 
it out in their own way. Then, too, under the 
present system of Poor Laws, it has become a matter 
of so nmch importance to a parish, to avoid increasing 
the number of its poor, that every mode' is adopted 
to prevent a man from getting a new settlement m it. 
And what is the consequence ? A stop is put to a 
poor man's carrying his labour to the best market, 
namdy, to places where it is wanted^ and where good 
wages would be given for it He is thus compelled to 
remain in idleness and want, where no employment can 
be found fbr him, merdy because it is that parish where 
he is supposed to have last gained his legal settle- 
ment, llius; while one place is actually in want of 
labourers, it is prevented frx>m taking them, while 
another place, where they are too many, cannot get 
rid of them. Is then such a mode of granting r^et 
good for the poor man?- Certainly not. For, as 
the rate-payer cannot • spend his money twice over, 
what is paid as relief is, of necessity, taken away 
frt>m wages, and thus an honest hard-working li^ 
bourer is driven to recdve that as a bounty from his 
parish, which he ought to claim as a right from his 
employer .- the debt due to his industry is converted 
into a donation to him as a pauper, and, consequently, 
does him harm, by lowering him among his feDow- 
countrymen, and changing him from, an independent 
man, earning his own livelihood, into a dependent 
receiver of parish charity. 

But some may think that, by means of the allow- 
ance-system, more money is divided among the 
laboTuring dasses than would be by wages, if that 
system (Sd not exist. I believe the fact to be just 
the contrary ; but, even if it were so, we see that it 
is not distributed in employing more labour, and so 
raising more com, and cattle, and manufiu;tures for 
our use. It is, therefore, only more money given 
for the same quantity of IMngs produced : and what 
must this do but raise their price, and then who 
suffers so much as the poor labourer ? To all of us, 
cheap, regularly cheap, bread, is of great importance, 
but to no one so mftch as to him. He lives upon 
his weekly earnings or weekly pay; but these are 
never raised till some time after die price of com has 
risen: he must, therefore, every time the price of com 
is raised, go without some of his usual provisions, or 
dse run into debt, and be obliged to pay whatever ibfi 
man who trusts him chooses to require for his goods; 
while the richer man, who has some money in store, 
some capital to fall back upon, can, without diffi- 
culty, live upon his means till the pressure of the 
moment be past. 

Then, again, if tile price of bread is raised, must 
not the price of hats, and coats, and shoes, and of 
our cotton manufactures, rise also ? and then there 
will be fewer able to buy them; fewer, therefore, 
will be wanted; and, as fewer hands will be required 
to make them, more labourers will thus be thrown 
out of work. Those, too, who, frt>m such a cause, 
are left unemployed, will probably come upon the 
Rates, causing a fresh quantity of money to be given 
away, without more food being raised, and thus 
again a cause is created for raising the price of bread. 

In dther case, then, we see the poor man sufiers* 
If by the Allowance, or Relief System, less money 
is spent than would be in Waees if there were no 
Rates, he is deprived of the frur price of his in- 
dustry 3 and if more be spent, — ^which only goes to 
support' people without work, or to pay married men 
something additional for their children, and not to 
increase our food and manufactures by employing 
more labour, — ^it raises the price of bread, and leaves 
labourers, on the whole, worse off than before. 
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Is not the Allowance System again a great hard- 
diip to the carefnl and industrious man, making him 
no better o£f than the laziest fellow in his parish ? Is 
it not a hardship, that his thoughtless, careless, idle 
neighbour, because he chooses to marry, and hap- 
pens to have a large family, is sure of being highly 
paid from his parish funds, (perhaps even sure of 
constant employment,) whilst tiie man who is willing 
to work, can with difficulty persuade any one to 
employ him, even at the lowest rate by which he 
can support himself, because the employers have to 
pay, in rates, much more than fair wages to the 
.married neighbour and his family. What father 
is not aware of the total want of comfort in, and 
control over his children, when they do not look 
•to him, or even to themselves, but to the Parish 
for support? And to what but this Allowance 
system can we attribute the little care, now*a-days, 
bestowed by children upon their aged or sick parents 
and relations? To the parish they themselves are 
accustomed to look, and to the parish they make 
over all the affectionate duties they formerly re- 
joiced to perform themselves. What is the cause 
of all the miserable marriages got up between boys 
and girls, but the certainty of coming upon the 
parish funds, instead of looking to gain an honest 
livelihood by their own labour and industry ? And 
what, let me seriously ask, must be the consequence 
of the rapid increase in the number of labourers 
which such marriages must create? Can it be 
doubted, Ihat where there are too many hands, all 
are ill ofn that it is only where labourers are few, 
in proportion to the work, that pay is good, and 
treatment good. Indeed it is impossible but all 
must see, those especially who lived before the pre- 
sent system of Allowance was adopted, how changed 
for the worse is the condition of the labourer ; and, 
undoubtedly, so long as that lasts, and things go on 
as they now do, his condition is daily getting worse. 
By the Settlement Laws he cannot move from his 
parish to take his industry where it might thrive, 
and often, very often, when he really requires, and 
ought to have« immediate assistance, he is so puzzled 
by the difficulties of those laws that he is unable to 
discover where to apply for it. By the system of 
Allowance, the labourer is not rewarded according 
to his industry, and according to his character, but 
he is either reduced to unfairly low wages, or receives, 
as a charity from his parish, what should be paid 
him as the price of his work by his employer. There 
are, indeed, the married men with families, who seem 
to be better off under the Poor Laws ; but even 
these, I think, a very little consideration will prove 
to be less so than they seem ; for I would ask any of 
them, whether they had not rather receive ten shil- 
lings a week for their own earnings, than have 
twdve or thirteen doled out by the vestry? The 
value of money is only known to him who has 
obtained it by his own exertions ; " lightly come, 
lightly, go," is a proverb of which we all know the 
truth, and he who, in careless security, can reckon 
upon a certain sum being weekly made up to him 
from the Rates, will never be so rich a man, never 
make his money go so far, and never enjoy it so 
much, as he who, with something less to spend, has 
the feeling of independence, and the carefulness, 
which the necessity of reliance upon himself alone 
nmst produce. 

But even if no man could, on account of the 
number of his children, claim allowance from his 
parish, would the labourer, in reality, have less 
money to spend : Would not his friends and rela- 
tions, whose earnings would then be increased^ be 



ready to assist him, if he required assistance ? WouM 
not his richer neighbours, whose means were greater 
from their rates being diminished, gladly, also, come 
forward to employ his family and raise his wages? 

Undoubtedly this would be the case. The greatest 
advantage, however, would arise from the necessity 
there would then be for young people to consider 
before they married; and, as wages must then be 
according to a man's work, a single man would find 
himself so comfortably off with his wages, that he 
would wait till he could lay by something, as they do 
in the North of England and Scotland/ to support a 
wife and family, "nius there would be fewer early 
thoughtless 'marriages, fewer children born, and 
fewer labourers in the parish, while each man s 
labour being fairly paid, each man would work his 
best, and so more produce would be got out of the 
ground, and all would have more to eat^ and not 
such increasing numbers to divide it amongst. 

It is not my bbject to make things out worse than 
they really are, or to cause men to think ill of the 
vestries,., the overseers, or the magistrates. They 
only do. what it is the duty of all of us to do— obey 
the laws j but my wish is to .show that this law is 
not a good law for the poor, for whose benefit it is 
exclusively designed, and who, if it can be altered 
for the better, will benefit by such alteration more 
than any other class of our fellow-countrymen ; that, 
in reality, it will do more good to those who are ' 
paid by the rates than to those who pay them ; that 
our interests are the same, and that aU should wish 
for » change of the present law of Settlement and 
Allowance. J. P. B. 

ON CONTENTEDNESS. 

Suppose thyself in as great sadness, as ever did load 
thy spirit; wouldst thou not bear it nobly and 
cheerAiUy, if thou wast sure that within a certain 
space, some excellent fortune would relieve thee., and 
enrich thee, and recompense thee so as to. overflow 
all thy hopes, and desires, and capacities! Now, 
then, when a sadness lies heavy upon thee, Remember, 
that thou art a Christian, designed to the inheritance of 
Jesus, 

Or have they taken all from me ! What now > 
let me look about me : they have left me the Sun, 
and the Moon, fire and water, a loving wife, and 
many friends to pity me, and some to relieve me ; 
and I can still discourse; and, unless I list, they 
have not taken away my merry countenance, and my 
cheerful spirit, and a good conscience : they still have 
left me the providence of .God, and all the promises of 
the Gospel, and my religion, and my hoj>es of heaven, 
and my charity to them too; and still I sleep and 
digest, I eat and drink, I read and meditate, I can 
walk in iny neighbour's pleasant fields, and see the 
varieties of natural beauties, and delight in all that 
in which God delights, that is, in virtue and wisdom, 
in the whole creation, and in God himself. And he 
that hath ' so many causes of joy, and so great, is 
very much in love with sorrow and peevishness, who 
loses all these pleasures, and chooses to sit down upon 
his little handful of thorns. Jeremy Taylor. 



Nothing hardens the heart more effectually than literar> 
tritling upon religious subjects. Where all is theory or 
scholarship the oonscience is untouched.-^— Mi lner. 

" Ever** is a word much on the lips, but little in the head or 
heart. The fashion of this world, its joys and its sorrows 
pass away like the winged breeze; — there is nought for ever, 
but that which belongs to the world lievond the grav«.— — - 
Scott 
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* A QvAim BtPOBB.**— Industry ii of little vnA with- 
out pmietiujitjr.— ft habit of twv easy acquiremant; <m 
this jewel the whde madiiiieiy of sucoeBsAil induttry may 
be said to torn. When Lord Nelson was leaving London 
on his layt and glorious expedition asainst the enemy, a 
quantity of cabin-ftirniture was ordered to be sent on board 
his ship. He had a farewell dinner-partjr at his house; 
and the upholsterer having waited upon his lordship, with 
an aooount of the oompletion of the goods, he was biouffht 
into the dining-room, in a corner of which his lordship 
spoke with him. The uphdsterer stated to his noble em- 
ployer, that every thing was finished and packed, and would 
go in the waggon from a certain inn at six o*clook. ** And 
you go to the inn, Mr. A., and see them off.** ** I shall, 
my lord, I ilRdl be there punctually at lix o^dockf ** A 
ouarter before «ix, Mr. A.*' returned Lord Nelion; «* be 
tnere a quarter before ; to that quarter of an hour I owe 
every thmg in life.** 

Though the real end of our studies is not to exalt our- 
selves above others, yet our profiting in our studies as in 
other things, ought to appear to all men* 

BTSftlr branch of knowledffe which a good man postesMS, 
he may apply to some good purpose 

If you wish to do honour to your piety, you cannot be too 
careftil to render it sweet and simple, affiible and soeial. 
-— FKmu.oif. 



God is sometimes slow in punishing the wicked, in order 
to teach us mortals a lesson of moderation ; to repress that 
vehemence and precipitation with which we are sometimes 
impelled to avenge ourselves on those diat offend us in the 
first heat of our passion, immediately and immoderately ; 
and to induce us to imitate that mudness, patience, aiid 
forbearance, which He is often lo merciftd as to exer- 
cise towards those that have incurred his displeasure. 
^— Plutabch* 

SIGNS OF RAIN. 

Forty Rbasons for not accepting the inyitatkm of a 

friend to make an excursion with him. 

By the late Dr. JENNER, the diMOverer of VaccinalioD. 

^l The hoUow winds begin to blow, .- 

9 The ctouds look black, the glass is low ; 

3 The soot fidls down, the snaniels sleep, 

4 And spiders from their cobwebs peep : 

5 Last night the Sun went pale to bed, 

6 The Moon in haloes hid her head ; 

7 Tho boding Shepherd heaves a sigh* 

8 For see a rainbow spans the sky : 

9 The walls are damp, the ditches smell. 
10 Closed is the pink-eyed pimpemeL 

1 1 ' Hark how the chairs and tables crack, 

12 Old Betty*s joints are on the rack; 

13 Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry , 

14 The distant hOls are seeming ni^h. 

1 5 How restless are the snorting swme, 

16 The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

1 7 Low o*er the grass the swallow wings , 

18 The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 

19 Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
SO Sits wiping o*er her whisker*d jaws. 

21 Thro* the clear stream the fishes rise, 

22 And nimbly catch th* incautious flies. 

23 The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 

24 Illumed the dewy dell last night 

25 At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 

26 Hopping and crawling o*er the green , 

27 The whirling wind the dust obeys, ' 

28 And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

29 The frog has changed his yellow vest, 
SO And in a russet coat is drest 

31 Though June, the air is cold and still, 

32 The mellow blackbird*s voice is shrilL 
m My dog, so alter d in his taste, 

34 Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 

35 And see yon rooks, how odd their flight, 

36 They imitate the gliding kite, 

37 And seem precipitate to fall, 

38 As if they felt the piercing balL 

89 Twill surely rain, I see, with so rrow ; 
40 Our jannt must be pat off to-mornnr* 



ANNIVERSARI^ FOB JUNE. 

MONDAY, 17th. 
St. iliAAif .— This Saint is also called the EngliA St. Stephen, a^ 
the English ProtoiniLitjr, being the fintwho suffered that fiite m 
this cottntrj. He was bom of Pagan parents near St. Alban's, burt 
went to Rome at an early age, sjid served in the annies of the 
Emperor Diocksian. The story both of his conversion and of his 
mai^rrdom «re so obscnnB, and disfigured by monkish miracles, that 
Bothmg seems clear, except that he was beheaded in 309. The fune, 
however, of St. Alban, blazoned as it was 400 years after, by tlie 
Venerable Bede, made a deep impression on the superrtitious; and 
Ofia, KinK of the Mercians, dedicated a monastery to htm near 
Veiulam, m Hertfordshire, since called St. Alban's, the magni- 
ficent church of which still exists, though in such a very ruinous 
state, that a public subscription for its repair has been opened. 

This day the Long Vacation begins. 
1688 The Arehhithap of Cant«r6ttry, together with the Bithaft of 
St. Amh, Bath and WelU, Ely, Peterborough, Chiehettor, 
and Brutal f were committed to tne Tower by Kiuf James II. 
for preienting a petition against one of his Papvtical orcfi- 
nances. They were tried in Westminster Hall and acquittfod, 
to the unbounded joy of the whole people of England. 
1719 Died Jmenh Addieon, one of the most elecant and aec<mi- 
pUsbed or our prose writers. On his death-bed he sent tot 
his son-in-Uw and ward. Lord Warwick, who was rather 
dissipated, and somewhat inclined to infidelity, that he mt^ 
" see in wnat peace a Christian could die." 
1776 Battle of Bunker's Hill, near Boston, the halt battle of the 
American war. 

TUESDAY, 18th. 

1766 The Island of Otaheite first discovered by Commodore Byron. 

1814 Alexander /., Ewperor of Ruitia, Frederiek III., King of 

Fhtttia, MarehalBlucher, Platoffi Hettman of tho Coetaeke, 

and other distinguished foreigners, entertained by the City of 

London, at a magnificent Festival in Guildhall. 

1816 .Was fought the Battle of Waterloo. 

1817 Waterloo Bridge opened. 

WEDNESDAY, 19th. 

1216 The signatuie of Magna CharU was vrrunc from King John, 
by Robert Fit»- Walter, and the confederated Barons, at 
Roiinyinede, a meadow near Wmdsor. ^ :, . 

1707 l>ied,'in the fifty-sixth year of his age, the learned and puras 
WiUiam Sherlock, Dean of St. Paurs and Master of the 
Temple, Authoi of two excellent practical bqpks on Dealli 
and uie Last Judgment. 

1798 Buonaparte set saiffrom Toulon, on his wtpedition to Ewrpt- 

1830 Died, at his house in Soho-sqiiaie, Sir Joeeph BanJa, K. B , 
Praidcnt of the Iloyal Society; agenUeman, who, from hv 
earliest years, had dedicated not only his fortune, but his per- 
sonal labours, to the advancement of natural science. He 
accompanied Captain Cook in his first voyage round the 
world, and afterwards went to Iceland. 
THURSDAY, 20lli. 

1766 The City and Fortress of Calcutta wero stormed by an an- 
mense amy, under Surajah DowUh, and 160 of the w- 
laon, and several gentleaen of the Presidency, who had 
survived the storm, were thrust into a strong dungeon, only 
eighteen feet by fourteen, and receiving no air but from two 
small holes, barricaded with iron ban. The histmry of that 
night is one of the most pathetic records of human suffenng 
in existence :— most of Uie prisoners died raving mad;— in 
the morning two^and-twenty only were found pust ahve, and 
fcceived some attention to revive them. This is the dreadfol 
catastrophe which is alluded to when persons speak of the 
Blade HoU, or the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

1814 Peace with France proclaimed with all the pomp of heralds, 
guards, trumpets, &c. in various parts of London. At Temple 
Bar the gates were closed, and one of the Heralds knocking 
thereat, was admitted andledto the Lord Mayor, to whom 
he exhibited the Royal Commission ; whereupon the gales 
were opened, and the procemion pasted through. 

FRIDAY 2lst. 

Th« Longest Day*— At sixteen minutes after five in the afternoon, 

the Sun enters Cancer, and the summer season commences. 

1682 Died Inigo Jonet, the celebrated Jurchit»ct. He was of poor 
parentage, and brought up a carpenter. The Piaxxa of Covent 
Garden and the magnificent Bumuetmg Hduse, now cdled 
Whitehall Chapel, are nearly all the existmg remains of his 

works in London. .. ^ , . , i .j •*!. 

1676 The fiist stone of St. Paul's Cathedral jjs laid with ar«it 
pomp and ceremony by Sir Christopher Wren, theArchitect, 
m presence of Ae Bishop of London, &c. It is smgular 
that this superb temple, which cost a milubn of money, was 
finished in forty-eeven yeais, was built ^f^^M pwl«»» 
Bishop Compton, by one architect. Sir Christopher Wren, 
and one mason, Mr. Strone ; while St. Peter's, at BxHne. 
occupied 146 years in building, lasting out twenty l>opes, 
and architects innumerable ; among whom may be mentioned 
Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Bramante. 

SATURDAY, 22nd. ;, ^ ^ ^ 

1636 John Flifcsr, Biehop of Boefcsrt«:,crueUy executed for no- 
acknowledging the supremacy ot Henry vlU. 

SUNDAY, 23rd. 

Third SyNDAV Arrxn TannTT. * . t t j 

1798 A dreadful and bloody rebel hon broke out m Ireland. 

LONDON : 

PnuonD xir Wanav Nuiiaot. raici Ows Pamnr, a»© is Mowratv Pabtc, 

vBies Siznaos, av 

JOHN WILLIAM PARKBB, WB8T SIEAND 
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ST. GEORGES CHAPEL, WINDSOR. 

T«K ancient town of Windsor abounds in objects 
worthy of notice. The Saxon derivation of the 
word, the WhuUng-ihore of Father Thames^ must 
occur to the minds of many as they approach it ; 
and those who are acquainted with English history, 
cannot but feel a deep interest in viewing the stately 
old Castle, once the dwelling of the early English 
kings, and the favourite residence of some of their 
successors, as well as in contemplating the venerable 
chapel, within whose walls many of royal blood have 
found a resting-place. 

To this last-mentioned structure, the Cbapbl of 
St. George, we would now call the attention of our 
readers ; and we will begin with the Choir, that part 
of the building being represented in the 'wood- 
engraving. Here divine service is regularly per- 
formed $ and here the Knights of the Garter are 
installed. The staUs, or seats of the Sovereign, and 
of the several members of the order of the Garter, 
are ranged along the sides of the choir. These are 
richly carved in wood, and at the back of them arc 
copper plates, gilt and coloured, containing the 
names, titles, and arms of the noble persons by 
whom they have been, and now are filled. The 
mantle, hehnet, crest, and sword of each knight, are 
placed on the canopies over their respective stalls, 
and above the canopies are displayed the banners or 
arms of the knights, emblazoned on flags of silk. 
There are at present forty-two of these banners, the 
Sovereign's banner being of fine velvet, and larger 
than those of the Knights; bis stall is under the 
organ, immediately on the right in entering the choir. 
The roof of the choir, which is very beautiful, was 
built in 1508, when the florid and highly-ornamented 
style of architecture was in use ; and it is enriched 
with the rose, the portcullis, and the royal arms of 
that period, as well as those of various distinguished 
families, and of Sir Reginald Bray, minister to 
Henry the Seventh, and a liberal contributor to the 
erection of the chapel. 

The great east window is a modem work, from a 
design, representing the Resurrection, by West. The 
same artist has also supplied, over the communion- 
table, a painting of the Last Supper 3 in which the 
countmance of Judas, turned ft*om the group to- 
wards the spectator, possesses a terrible malignity 
of expression. On the north - of the communion- 
table is a most curious piece of work of wrought 
steel, in the form of a pair of gates, between two 
towers, executed, as it is reported, by the famous 
Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith of Antwerp, who 
afterwards became an eminent painter. 

In the reign of Henry the First, a small chapel, 
dedicated to Edward the Confessor, in which the 
king had placed eight secular priests, stood on the 
spot now occupied by St. George's Chapel -, and in 
the park was a royal chapel^ for thirteen chaplains 
and four clerks. King Edward the Third removed 
these chaplains and clerks out of the park into the 
castle, and added to their number. But that mighty 
prince, wishing to raise Windsor, the place of his 
birth, to stiU higher splendour, re-founaed and built 
afresh this ancient chapel tojbI. The mode of ob- 
taining workmen for the purpose in those times 
justly appears strange and harsh at the present day. 
For the building of Windsor Castle, as well as of 
this chapel, a person was appointed to manage the 
works, who had the power of impressmg artificers and 
labourers, and o< employing them, even though it 
were against th< ir wiU. We are told, that in the 
course of this 1 ery work some of the men left the 
place, m consequence of an infectious disorder pre- 



vailing among them ; but they were compelled to 
turn, and to labour for less pay than they could have 
got elsewhere. Shortly before this, Edward ^e Third 
had instituted the " Most Honourable and Noble 
Order of the Garter," the first installation of which 
took place on St. George*s day, 1349, that Saint 
having been appointed the patron of tiie order, as 
well as of the chapel. The building was much en- 
larged and improved by Edward the Fourth and 
Henry the Seventh ; and, during the reign of Geoige 
the Third, underwent an entire repair, at an expense 
of upwards of 20,000/. 

On approaching the nave by the usual entrance of 
the soutii door, the spectator is struck with the 
grandeur as well as grace of the pillars, the beauty 
of the roof, and of the rich west window. The latter 
is one of the most perfect and pleasing specimens of 
ancient stained glass we have ever seen ; and, when 
sparkling in the sun with the brilliancy of jewels, it 
puts to shame the efforts of modem skill which appear 
in the east and west windows of the south aisle, and 
in the west window of the north aisle. The screen is 
of modem erection, formed of Coade*s artificial stone. 

In the north aisle are many interesting monu- 
ments ; among them, on the ground, on a black 
marble slab, is that of " King Edward the Fourth 
and his queen, Elizabeth Widvill." Near to this is 
a simple but elegant tablet, to the memory of Louise^ 
Duchess of Saxe Weimar, her majesty's niece, who 
died last year at Windsor, at the age of sixteen. 

In the south aisle is a large flat grave-stone, under 
which was placed the body of the unfortunate 
Henry the Sixth after its removal from Chertsey 
Abbey. It bears the simple inscription " Henry VI." 
Pope alludes to the affecting circumstance of this 
monarch, and his powerful rival Edward the Fourth, 
becoming such near neighbours after deaths 

^ TTie grave unites ; where e*en the great find rast. 
And blended lie th* oppressor and th oppressed.* 

Some fine monuments in excellent preservation 
are found in small chapels and chantries, which are 
divided from the nave and the aisles, by stone 
screens. Nearer the south door is Bray Chapel, so 
called from Sir R. Bray, whose crest, a ^machine 
•anciently used for breakhig hemp, occurs repeatedly 
as an ornament. Here, among other monumental 
figures, is one, well carved, of Bishop Brideoak in 
the reign of Charles the Second. 

At the east end of the south aisle is Lincoln Chapel, 
containing the magnificent tomb of the Earl of Lin- 
coln, Lord High Admiral in the time of Elizabeth. 

Rutland Chapel, in the centre of the north aisle, 
contains several interesting monuments, particularly 
one in the middle to the memory of Sir. G. Manners.. 
Lord Roos, and Lady Ann his wife, niece of Edward 
the Fourth. 

Besides these Chapels, there are Hastings, Aid- 
worth, and Beaufort Chapels, which received their 
names from the persons interred within their walls. 
The last mentioned is perhaps the most worthy of 
observation. A spacious tomb, enclosed within a 
screen of strong brasswork, gilt, supports the figures 
of Charles Earl of Worcester, and Elizabeth his 
wife, of the time of King Henry the Seventh, both 
splendidly apparelled. 

Opposite to Beaufort Chapel, and at the west end 
of the north aisle, is a monument which, above all 
others in the place, claims the attention of every 
visiter, to St George*s Chape} and indeed may be 
considered, in reference to the event it records, one 
of the most affecting memoiials that this country 
can produce. The cenotaph of the lamented Prin- 
cess Charlotte occupies tiie space formerly called 
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Unwick Chapel. It was designed and esecated by 
Sir Je£fery Wyatville, and is a national tribute to 
the memory of one, who before she descended to an 
early grave, had given bright hopes of the future, 
and by her moral worth had cemented the affec- 
tions of the whole people. Many of those who 
now view this monument, doubtless retain much 
of the impression occasioned at the time by the 
awfiiUy sudden dispensation of her death 5 for the 
grief was as universal as it was deep. But there is 
something unusually solemn and touching in the tale 
told by the storied marble, even to those who are 
not usually influenced by such recollections. The 
body of the departed Princess is represented in 
white marble, lying on a bier, at the moment when 
the immortal spirit has quitted its earthly tenement ; 
it is covered with drapery, from beneath which a 
part of the right hand only is seen. At each comer 
an attendant female appears overwhelmed with sor- 
row. The subject represented above this, affords a 
striking contrast to the scene of death and mourning. 
The spirit of the departed Princess is represented 
ascending from a tomb and supported by two angels, 
one of whom bears her child towards heaven. 

All, all of worth. 



That warm'd the tenants of yon silent bier. 

Hath thither fled ; her soul of heavenly birth. 
And his who sought at once a brighter sphere. 
And left this world unseen, nor sinn d, nor sorrow d here. 

It now remains for us to mention the parts below 
the building. In the royal vault in the choir, near 
the altar, are the remains of King Henry the Eighth 
and his Queen, Lady Jane Seymour, King Charles 
the First, and an infant child of Queen Anne, when 
Princess of Denmark. A doubt having existed 
respecting the real place of King Charles's interment, 
a search was made in this spot, by the Prince Regent, 
in 1 8 1 3 . An interesting narrative of the investigation 
was published by Sir H. Halford, Bart., one of the 
eye- witnesses. The body of Charles the First was 
discovered in a coffin bearing his name. The head, 
which was separated from &e body, bore a strong 
resemblance to the pictures of the unfortunate king. ■ 
The skeleton of Henry the Eighth was also fo\md, 
but the r^nains of Lady Jane were not disturbed. 

The more modem royal vault, in which some of 
the illustrious members of the present reigning family 
have been buried, is under an ancient stone building, 
formerly called Wolsey's Tomb-house, at the east 
end of St. Greorge*s Chapel, and was constructed by 
King George the Third. The entrance to the ceme- 
tery is in the choir of St. George's Chapel, near the 
altar, from which an under-ground passage leads to 
this silent sepulchm of the great. In it have been 
deposited the remains of the Princess Amelia, the 
Princess Charlotte, Queen Charlotte, the Duke of 
Kent, King George the Third, the Duke of York, and 
King Greorge the Fourth. The bodies also of two 
young Princes, Alfred and Octavius, sons of George 
the Third, were removed to this vault from West- 
minster Abbey. In the cloisters adjoining the chapel, 
among other tablets to the memory of the deceased, 
we meet with the following affecting testimony to 
the worth of a person who fulfilled her duty in that 
state of life to which it had pleased God to call her : 

Kino Georgb III. 

Caused to be interred near this place, the Body of 

Mart Gaskoin, 

Servant to the late Princess Amelia ; 

and this Tablet to be erected in testimony of bis ipateittl sense of 

the faithful serrioe and attachment of an amiable young 

woman to his beloved daughter, whom she 

survived only three months; 

She died, the lOlh of February, 1811, 
Aged 31 years. 



ANTIQUITY 

iUOOKSTXD BT A VISIT TO ST. OBOBOl'S OMAraL. WIITIMOB. 

All hail, Antiquity ! thou fiU'st the soul 
With thoughts that tower above the busy throng ; 

Thou grow'st more dear, as Time, with heavy roU, 
Sweeps, like a vast impetuous wa^, along : 
By thee inspired, the child of ancient sons 

Bids the bright scenes of vanish'd ages hail T 
Waking his wild harp ruin'd piles among, 

Or, oft retiring to the listening vale. 

Chants many a legend dark, and many a feudal tale. 

Sacred the ground within the chapel tall. 
Where deep is graved the iron hand of Time ; 

Where the light fret-work dances round the wall. 
And Grothic sculpture rears its front sublime : 
The once right-merry bells forget their chime ; 

On mould nng stones, amid the blaze of day, 
There let me trace the quaint sepulchral rhyme. 

Where frowning knights in brass incessant pray, 

And in the rich-stained glass the vivid sun-beams play. 

Dull is the helm, that glitter d terrors once, 
Dull is the shield, that once was bright with sheen, 

Dull is tl\e steel point of the quivering lance. 
And deadly dull the eye of nim, I ween, 
Who whilome shone a knight of martial mien, 

But now at rest beneath the low Hag-stone 
Leaves but the shade of grandeur that has been 

The sparkling eye, the heart of fire, are gone. 

All, all forgotten now, neglected, and unknown. 

Fame I thou art treacherous : mighty men have stood 

Chief in thy temple, where it shines on high. 
And thus the great, the noble, and the ^ood. 

Fall from their niche of glory but to die. 

Or Uve but in false honour's memory ( 
And yet they died not wholly. Men consigned 

Nought save the '* earth to earth,*' their names supply 
The bright example, the immortal mind, 
'Midst dust and ashes, these a spreading root shall find. 

For lo! keen science, with exploring hand. 
Removes the envious veil that late conceal'd 

The form of olden times; at her command, 
In ancient garb array 'd, she stands reveal'd : 
Guarding the honours of the blazoned shield, 

Rich gueroons of their great and glorious toil 
Who well defended, 'midst the dusty field, 

" God and their right," against the unrighteous spoil 

O rude invading roe, or dark intestine broil. M. 

In young minds, there is commonly a strong propensity to 
particular intimacies and friendships. Youth, indeed, is 
the season when friendships are sometimes formed, which 
not only continue through succeeding life, but which glow 
to the last, with a tenderness unknown to the connexions 
begun in cooler years. The propensity, therefore, is not 
to be discouraged, though at die same time it must be 
regulated with much circumspection and care. Too many 
of the pretended friendships of youth are mere combina- 
tions in pleasure. They are often founded on capricious 
likings, suddenly contracted, and as suddenly dissolved. 
Sometimes they are the effect of interested complaisance 
and flattery on the one side, and of credulous fondness on 
the other. Beware of such rash and dangerous connexions, 
which may afterwards load you with disnonour. Remem- 
ber that by the character of those whom you choose for 
your friends, your own is likely to be formed, and will cer- 
tainly he judged of bjr the world. Be slow, therefore, and 
cautious, in contracting intimacy; but when a virtuous 
friendship is once established, consider it as a sacred en- 
gagement Expose not yourselves to the reproach of 
lightness and inconstancy, which always bespeak either a 
trifling, or a base mind. Reveal none of the secrets of 
your mend. Be faithful to his interests. Forsake him 
not in danger. Abhor the thought of acquiring any ad- 
vantage by his prejudice or hurt. There is a friend that 
loveth (xt all times, and a brother that is bom for adver- 
sity . Thine own friend and thy father's friend^ forsake 
not. Blair. 



RicmEs, authority and praise, lose aU tneir influenoe, when 
they are considered as riches that to-morrow shall be 
bestowed upon another ; authority which shall this ni^ht 
expire for ever ; and praise which, however merited, shall 

after a few moments, be heard no more. Rambler, 

62—2 
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THE MICROSCOPE, 
No. III. Radiata, Worms, Insects. 
Tbk radiated animals are so named, on account of 
the different parts of which they are formed being 
placed like nya around a common centre. The star- 
fish, so frequently seen on the English coasts, is a 
familiar example of an animal of this class. The 
echinua, Sea-e^ or Sea-urchin, is another instance ; 
the shell, which, when the creature is dead, is fre- 
quenUy found on the sands, and which in that state 
bears some resemblance to an egg, was, when its 
inhabitant was living, covered with an immense 
number of spines, or prickles, by means of which, 
as if with legs, it moved from place to place ; 
on account of these appendages it is called the 
Sea-urchin, or Hedge-h(^. In the smaller species 
these spines, when magnified, 
are very beautiful objects. An- 
nexed are enlarged representa- 
tions of three varieties. The 
t. animalB themselves . are cu- 
rious in their formation, but 
can only be seen to advantage 
when in a living state; un 
this account great dexterity 
in the observer, and the best 
opportunities of observation, 
are required ; as the objects 
must, in all cases, be enclosed 
in some vessel containing sea-water, and will not live 
for any length of time if removed from the sea-side. 

Worms of all kinds present the same difficulties 
of observation as the radiated animals. We give a 
magnified view of the bead 
of the EcMnorhynau, a worm 
which infests the intestines 
ofsnimaJs. A simple inspec- 
tion will show how difficult 
it must be to dislodge the 
intruder, when once it has 
fastened the numerous hooks 
with which the mouth is sur- 
rounded, in the flesh of its 
victim. 
Upwards in the scale of the creation, we next 
come to the Insects; and here the microscopic 
observer will find abundance of materials for his curi- 
osity, for the most insignificant being of this class 
will afford him amusement for hours ; its eyes, wings, 
l^s, sting, horns, nay, the very down with which its 
body is covered, present an interesting and splendid 
spectacle. Theeye of the common house-flyis formed 
of oomerous Ibises, or magoifying-glasees, placed 
close Vo each other, 
and cnriooB both 
for their form and 
arrangement. The 
engraving repre- 
sents the order in 
which they are ar- 
ranged with refer- 
ence to each other. 
The number of 
these lenses in i 
single eye frequent- 
ly amounts to seve- 
ral thousands. The 
following figures 
show the curious (rtmcture of the foot of the same 
fly. The two broad flat pieces seen beneath the claws 
act something like suckers, and give the fly the power 
of walking upon the ceiling, or upon glass, without 
the danger of falling. 





The sting of the gnat, when its 
parts are carefolly sepwated and 
highly magnified, presents a ter- 
rible display of barbed darts and 
cutting instmments j this weapon 
is pla^ under the throat of the 
insect, and it is curious and in- 
sbncting to notice the manner in 
which it is employed ; if the gnat 
uses it for the purpose of pene- 
trating flesh, the darts are inserted, 
as well as the rest of the appara- 
tus ; but if feeding on fruit, it only thrusts in. a 
little sucking-tube, and by that means extracts the 
juices. 

The manner in which various animals breathe dif- 
fers very greatly. In Quadrupeds, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles, breathing is performed through the mouth, by 
means of the lungs : in Rsh, the pUs answer the 
purpose of extractmg air from the water : in Insect*, 
a number of spiracles, or little breathing- holes, are 
placed on different parts of the body; the engraving 
represents two of these 
breath -openings in the pupa 
of a butterfly. That to the 
right hand is open, and sur- 
rounded with a belt of fine 
hairs, by means of which it 
may be completely closed, as 
in the left-hand figure, to prevent the entrance of 
water, or any other 
fluid that would 
be injurious to it. 
Oil, however, will 
penetrate and de- 
stroy the insect. 
The air- opening in 
the larva of the 
gnat, has a very 
extraordinary ap- 
pearance: the crea- 
ture, in this state, 
being an inhabi- 
tant of the water, ^ 
needs some con-'' 
trivance to give it 
the means of ob- 
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taining a supply of air; to this end, it has a slender 
tube attached to one of the rings of its body, near 
the tail; the end of this tube is surrounded with a 
fringe of hairs, which, when expanded, has sufficient 
buoyancy to keep the body floating ; and when the 
insect sinks in the water, these hairs are folded over 
the opening of the tube, and enclose a small bubble 
of air, which serves as a supply, until its return to 
the surface. 

Several parts of the 
Spider arie very curious, 
and none more so than 
the spinning apparatus: 
annexed is a highly mag- 
nified view of this rope- 
making organ. The 
thread of the spider, it 
will be seen, small as it 
appears to be to the 
ndced eye, is composed 
of numerous filaments, 
of a still finer nature, 
which unite together at 
a short distance from 
the openings through 
which they are drawn. 
The palpi, or feelers of 
the spider have a curious 
pointed hook at 
the end of each, 
which closes, for 
the purpose of 
taking hold of 
any thing, some- 
thing like a clasp- 

kmie. POISOK-CLAW <W 

TBI tPIDKB. 

The down, with which the 
wings of moths and butter- 
flies are covered, appears when 
examined by the microscope, 
to be a series of minute scales, 
varying in form in di£ferent 
species, and arranged in rows, 
as may be seen by the lower 
part of the figure. 

MALBt ON m BUTTKKVLT'S WINOS. 

The annexed cut is a magnified view of the com- 
mon Flea. The great muscular power of the flea has 




•viHHxmsT or thb spidib. 





VALn OF TBS iPIDXB. 





caused many curious contrivances : it has been har- 
nessed to carriages of various descriptions, which 
have been drawn along with apparent ease, although 
seventy or eighty times its own weight. With its 
powerful legs, it can make the most extraordinary 
leaps, upwards of two hundred times the length 
of its own body. Considering the size of the 
animal, this is the same as if a man were to jump 
more than three times the height of St. Raul's, or about 
twelve hundred feet. If the strength of an elephant 
was equal, in proportion to its bulk, to that of this 
little tormentor, its power would be irresistible. The 
weapons with which the Flea is provided may, by 



dexterous management, be seen through a good 
microscope; they consist of a most delicate set of 
cutting-instruments, acting something like scissors, 
with a sucking-tube in the centre, to extract the 
nourishment from its prey. 

The following are representations of the eggs of 
different kinds of moths and butterflies. 







Such are a few of the wonderful objects which the 
Microscope has enabled us to discover in this portion 
of the animal kingdom ; but the diligent observer 
will find their number to be inexhaustible, and each 
fresh discovery will incite him more and more to 
continue his researches. 

STAGE-COACH TRAVELLING. 

In the CoflFee-room of the Black Swan Inn, at York, 
hangs, framed and glazed, and very justly preserved 
as a curiosity, the following printed notice. 

YORK FOUR DAYS STAOB-COACH, 

Begins on Friday, the 12th of April, 1706. All that 
are desirous to pass from London to York, or from York to 
London, or any other place on that road, let them repair 
to the Black Swan, in Holbom, in London, and to the 
Black Swan, in Coney-street, m York. 

At both which places they may be received in a stage- 
coach every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, which per- 
forms the whole journey in four days, (if Ctod permits J 
and sets forth at five in the morning. 

And returns from York to Stamford in two days, and 
from Stamford, by Huntington, to London in two days 
more ; and the like stages on their return. 

Allowing each passenger 14 lbs. weight, and all above, 

3d, a pound* 

{Benjamin Kingman. 
Hbnry Harrison. 
Walter Baynbs. 

Also, this gives notice, that the Newcastle Stage-coach 
sets out from York every Monday and Friday, and from 
Newcastle every Monday and Friday. 

The distance from York to London is 200 miles, 
and could Benjamin Kingman and his partners now 
witness this distance travelled with ease by the mail 
in little more than twenty hours, and which occu- 
pied them at least sixty, they would be much sur- 
prised. Let us not, however, value our own efforts 
too much, and under-rate those of our ancestors ; 
the average (fifty mOes a day) was, in 1 706, very 
considerable ; and it is not so much as thirty years 
since, that one of the Rochester coaches occupied 
six hours on its journey to London, a distance of 
thirty miles only. Lord Clarendon mentions that, 
m 1 642, the Lord Keeper Littleton " sending his 
horses out of the Town, (London,) put himself in 
his coach very early the next morning, and as soon 
as they were out of the town, he and the Serjeant 
(Lee) and one groom, took their horses, and made 
so great a journey that day, it being about the begin- 
ning of June, that before the end of the third day, 
he kissed the king's hand at York." This was cer- 
tainly then a great eflFort, but it was performed on 
horseback, and the Keeper was flying to save his 
liberty at least. W. T. 

Ip you go near the nest of a lapwing, one of the old birds 
will fly close to you and try to draw you from their nest. 
I have seen my dog almost struck by one of the birds as 
she flew past him, and they seem quite to forget their own 
danger in the endeavour to presene their offspring. It is 
said that when a hind hears the hounds, she will allow her- 
self to be hunted in order to lead them away from hoi 
fawns.— -—Jbssb. 
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THE TWO VILLIERS, DUKES OF 
BUCKINGHAM. 

George Villiers, the son of a Leicestershire 
knight, was bom in 1592. Abont the age of twenty- 
two he was introduced into the court of James the 
First. The households of kings were, at that time, 
the surest avenues to great preferment. Whatever 
were the talents or disposition of the sovereign, the 
court was crowded by multitudes of dependants, who 
trusted to attract notice by applying their abilities 
to the reigning wisdom or the reigning folly. Notice 
begat preferment, and preferment was at once rank, 
wealth and consequence. James, who was always 
taken with handsome persons and fine clothes, 
became soon the friend rather than the master of the 
young Villiers. The ambition of the latter was ad- 
mirably seconded by his talents, and he very soon 
acquired an entire ascendancy over the king. In a 
short time he was made a baron, a viscount, an earl, 
a marquess, a duke, lord high-admiral, and master of 
the hcNTse. Estates poured in upon him as fast as 
titles. He ruled the court, and at that time the 
court ruled the country. The kind of deference 
then paid by the lower ranks to the gentry, by the 
gentry to the nobility, by the 'nobility generally to 
the courtiers, and by the courtiers universally to the 
duke of Buckingham ( Villiers* title) is such as in 
these days we can scarcely comprehend. The highest 
points of rank, wealth and power, centred in this 
man. Every thing calculated to gratify an aspiring 
mind was his. He possessed the advantage of being 
the favourite alike of the reigning prince and of the 
heir apparent; and the dominion of Buckingham 
was increased rather than diminished, by the accession 
of Charles the First to the throne. Yet, the end of 
those things was an early and a violent death. He 
was stabbed at Portsmouth, in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, by John Feltcxi, who, having watched his 
opportunity, thrust a long knife with great strength 
into his breast. 

The duke, when he received the stroke, clapping 
his right hand on his sword-hilt^ cried out, " The vil- 
lain has killed me !" His duchess and sister-in-law, 
hearing a noise in the hall, ran into a gallery which 
overlooked it, and saw fix)m thence the duke with 
blood gushing from his breast, nose and mouth. He 
pulled out the knife himself, and having been carried 
to a table he soon expired. Charles the First was 
at public prayers when the event was announced 
to him. He continued unmoved in gesture or in 
countenance till the service was ended, when he 
suddenly departed to his chamber, where, throwing 
himself upon his bed, he lamented, with abundance of 
tears, the loss he had sustained. 

The son of this duke was an infant at the period 
of his parent's death. In him were united all his 
father's vast possessions and rank, together with the 
greatest abilities. Every thing, however, throughout 
his career, was marred by the want of principle, and 
of a steady perseverance of purpose. He held the 
same place in the court of Charles the Second, which 
the former duke had done in that of the preceding 
monarchs. His riches were increased by a wealthy 
marriage, his wit and his talent were, even in those 
witty and talented days, unrivalled. But his profli- 
gacy was unmeasured, and self was the idol to which 
he sacrificed every thing. Dryden, who knew him well, 
described him as, 

A man so various that he seem'd to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome: 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong ; ^ 
Was eveiy thing by starts, and notmng long ; 
But in the course c^ one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman and buffoon * 



Then all for women, painting, rhjrmin^, drinking. 
Besides ten thousand freaks that died m thinking. 
In squandering wealth was his peculiar art. 
Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 
He laugh'd himself from court ; then sought reUef 
By forming parties, but could ne'er be chief. 

He had great liveliness of wit, with a peculiar 
faculty of turning all things into ridicule, but he had 
no principles of religion, virtue, or friendship. Plea- 
sure, frolic, or extravagant temporary Aversion, was 
all his object. And it is no wonder that he outlived 
his fortun.', health and reputation. His death 'was 
almost as remarkable as liiat of his father. Being 
seized by a fever, the man who had been the wealthiest 
t^eer in Britain, the delight of courts, and the envy 
of the world, ended his days without friends or 
attendants, in an obscure and miserable cottage near 
Kirby Moorside, in Yorkshire. It is to this fact that 
Pope alludes in the hues. 

In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half hong. 
The floors of plaster and the walls of dung. 
On once a flock bed, but repaired with straw. 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling ttom that bed 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red. 
Great Villiers lies ! alas, how changed from him 
That life of pleasure and that soul of whim. 
No wit to flatter, left of all his store I 
No fool to laugh at, which he valued more. 
There, victor of lus health, of fortune, friends 
And fame, Uiis lord of useless thousands ends. 

In his last moments he bitterly mourned the fol- 
lies of his life, his ingratitude to God, and inatten- 
tion to the duties of religion: he exhibited great 
contrition for his past offences, and very shortly 
before his spirit left this world he received the sacra- 
ment from the parochial minister. He died in the 
sixtieth year of his age, leaving no heirs. He was 
buried at Kirby Moorside, and the register, wl 'ch is 
still preserved, contains, among other burials, that of 
" Gorges vilaus. Lord doake of hookingam,'' as taking 
place April 171^ 1687. 

A death-bed may always be made an instructive 
lesson to survivors, and the following picture of the 
state of mind of this celebrated man, drawn by him- 
self, when the world and its follies had ceased to 
interest him, may not be without its uses. How 
many thousands upon thousands of God*s poorest 
subjects are there, who have throughout life enjoyed 
more happiness than this envied favourite owns him- 
self ever to have known ; and who, when upon their 
death-beds will have a greater and sorer reason for 
the hope that is in them, than he ever was able to 
give. We often need only know the rra/ condition of 
others, to be cured of all envy. 

From the younger Villixrs, Duke of Buckingham, when 

on his death bed. 
Dear Doctor, 

I HAVX always looked upon you to be a person of tnie 
virtue, and know you to have a sound understanding; for, 
however I may have acted in opposition to the principles 
of religion, or the dictates of reason, I can honestly assure 
you I have always had the highest veneration for both. 
Xlie world and I shake hands . for I dare affirm we are 
heartily weary of each other. O, what a prodi^ have I 
been of that most valuable of all possessions-^-Time ! I 
have souandered it away with a profusion unparalleled ; and 
now, nmen the eigoyment of a fbw davs would be worth 
the world, I cannot flatter myself with the prospect <rf half 
a dozen hours. How despicable, oh my dear friend, is that 
man who never prajs to his God, but in the time if dis- 
tress. In what manner can he supplicate that omnipoten*. 
Being in his afflictions, whom, in ttie time of his prosporit 
he never remembered with reverence ? 

Do not brand me with infidelity whMi I tell you thr 
am almost ashamed to offer up my petitions at the tluv< 
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of ^raoe, or to implore that divine mescy in the next world, 
which I have scandalously abused in this. Shall ingrati- 
tude to man be looked upon as the blackest of crimes, and 
not ingratitude to God, to whom we are indebted for aiU we 
have enjoyed? Shall an insult offered to the king be 
looked upon in the most offensive light, and yet no notice 
be taken when the King of kings is treated with indignity 
and disrespect? 

The companions of my former libertinism would scarcely 
believe their eyes, were you to show this epistle. They 
would laugh at me as a dreaming enthusiast, or pity me 
as a timorous wretch, who was shocked at the appearance 
of futurity ; but, whoever lauffhs at me for being right, or 
pities me for being sensible of my errors, is more entitled 
to my compassion than my resentment. A future state 
may well enough strike terror into any man who has not 
acted well in this life ; and he must have an uncommon 
•hare of courage indeed, who does not shrink at the pre- 
sence of God. The apprehensions of death will soon bring 
the most profligate to a proper use of his understanding. 
^0 what a situation am I now reduced I Is this anxiety of 
inind becoming the character of a Christian ? From my 
rank I mi^ht have expected affluence to wait upon my life ; 
from religion and understanding, peace to smile upon my 
end ; instead of which I am afflicted with poverty, and 
haunted with remorse, despised by my country, and, I fear, 
forsaken by my God. 

There is nothing so dangerous as extraordinary abilities. 
I cannot be accused of vanity now, by being sensible that 
I was once possessed of uncommon qualifications, espe- 
cially as I sincerely regret that I ever had them. My ramk 
in life made these accomplishments still more conspi 
and, fascinated by the general applause ch they pro- 
cured, I never considered the proper objects to which tney 
should have been applied. Hence, to procure a smile from 
a blockhead whom I despised, I have frequently treated 
virtue with disrespect ; and sported with the holy name of 
Heaven to obtain a laugh from a parcel of fools who were 
entitled to nothing but contempt 

What a pity that the Holy writings are not made the 
criterions of true judgement ; or that any person should 
pass for a fine gentleman in this world, except he that ap- 
pears solicitous about his happiness in the next. 

I am forsaken by all my acquaintance, utterly neglected 
by the friends of my bosom and the dependents on my 
bounty ; but no matter. I am not fit to converse with the 
former, and have no ability to serve the latter. Let me 
not, however, be wholly cast off by the good. Favour me 
with a visit as soon as possible. Writing to you gives me 
some ease, especially on a subject I could talk on for ever. 
I am of opinion that this is the last visit I shall ever solicit 
from you : my distemper is powerfril : oome and pray for 
the departing spirit of the poor unhappy 

F. BuCKIirOHAM. 

Hi that remembers not to keep the Christian Sabbath at 
the beginning of the week, will be in danger to forget, be- 
fore the end of the week, that he is a Christian. Sir E. 

Turner, Speaker of the House ofCommona in 1663. 

In evil times, it fares best with them that are most carefril 
about duty, and least, about safety. ^Dr. Hammond. 

A GENTLEMAN who had filled many high stations in public 
life, with the greatest honour to himseu and advantage to 
the nation, once went to Sir Eardley Wilmot, in great 
anger at a real injury that he had received from a person 
high in the political world, which he was considering how 
to resent in the most effectual manner. After relating tiie 
particulars to Sir Eardley, he asked if he did not think it 
would be manly to resent it? " Yes," said Sir Eardley, 
'* it would doubtless be manly to resent it, but it would be 
godlike to forgive it." This, the genUeman declared, had 
such an instantaneous effect upon him, that he came away 
Quite another man, and in a temper entirely altered from 
uiat in which he went. 



He that studieth revenge keepeth his own wounds 
green. Bacon. 

If a man had no person whom he loved or esteemed, no 
person who loved or esteemed him, how wretched must his 
condition be ! Surely a man capable of reflection, would 
choOse to pass out of existence, rather than to live in such 
a state.— -^Rbid's Essays, 



THE ART OF SINKING. 

Dr. Johnson was remarking^ that one bad line 
might spoil the whole of a beautiful poem^ and gave 
as a specimen the following verses extempore : 

Hermit old, in mossy cell. 
Wearing out life's evening gray» 

Strike thy pensive breast and telL 
Where is bliss, and which the way ? 

Thus I spoke, and frequent sighed, 
Scarce repress'd the falling tear, 

When the hoary sage replied, 
* Come my lad, and drink some beer," 

Another instance of the same playfdl humour in 
the great moralist, when he thought proper to un- 
bend, occurred at the expense of Dr. Percy, after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, who had just published 
his simple ballad of The Hermit of Warkworth. 
Johnson called it sing-song poetry. " Sir, it is an 
infantine style^ which any man may imitate who 
thinks proper to try ; as, for instance^" (this he said 
impromptu^ 

I put my hat upon my head. 

And walked into the Strand, 
And there I met another man 
With his hat in his hand. 

On another occasion, when criticizing Percy's 
Reliques at Mr. Reynolds's tea-table, the sage in- 
dul^d himself in a similar imitation of the ballad 
style : 

O, hear it then, my Renny dear, 

Nor hear it with a frown, 
You cannot make the tea so fast 
As I can gulp it down. 

After these came one or two more such burlesque 
stanzas^ which ended^ Miss Reynolds being tea-maker 
with. 

Then give to me, my Renny dear, 
Another cup of tea. 

Dr. Percy heard of all this ; and the Doctor, find- 
ing that he had given offence, wrote thus to Bos well. 
" If Percy is reaUy offended, I am sorry ; for he is 
a man whom I never knew to offend any one. He 
is a man willing to learn, and very able to teach ; a 
man out of whose company I never go without 
having learned something. Percy's attention to 
poetry has given grace and splendour to his studies 
of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 
Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in 
sport or petulance, is very consistent with a fnll con- 
viction of his merit.'* 



None take reproof so well as those who most deserve to 
be commended. 



Cunning is a crooked wisdom : nothing is more hurtfu« 
than when cimning men pass for wise. ^Bacon. 

What different ideas are formed in different nations, con- 
cerning the beauty of the human shape and countenance ! 
A fair complexion is a shocking deformitv on the coast of 
Guinea : thick lips and a flat nose are a beauty. In some 
nations, long ears, that hang down upon the shoulders, are 
the objects of universal admiration. In China, if a lady's 
foot is so large as to be fit to walk upon, she is regarded as 
a monster of ugliness. Some of the savage nations in 
North America tie four boards round the heads of their 
children, and thus squeeze them, while the bones are ten- 
der and gidstly, into a form that is almost perfectly square. 
Europeans are astonished at the absurd barbarity of this 
practice, to which some missionaries have imputed the sin- 

giilar stupidity of those nations among whom it prevails, 
ut when they condemn those savages, they do not reflect 
that the ladies in England had, till within these very few 
years^, been endeavouring, for near a century past, to 
squeeze the beautiful roundness of their natural shape into 
a square form of the same kind. Smith. 

* The author here refers to the square stomachers which were 
usually worn when hoop petticoats were fashionable.' 
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A LEflSON FROM NATURE. 

A ;ioi»wRAT singular process is at this time going on 
within my observation, which, as it is an evidence 3 the 
liarmoiiy often found to exist in one class of created beings, 
mayteach a moral lesson to another. 

two canary birds, out of a number of about twenty, con- 
tained in the same a\iary, lately deposited their eggs in 
one and the same nest ; and the sagacious mothers have 
entered into a most affectionate and interesting confederacy, 
to secure the indulgence of their own maternal feelings, 
and promote the benefit of their common stock. These 
little creatures evince the most tender and watchful 
anxiety in relieving one another from the toil of nursing, 
which they effect in the most delicate manner . but the 
more surprising part of their history is, that from an ap- 
parent consciousness of the increased difficulties to be con- 
tended with, from the unusual number of eggs, they are 
frequently seen lying close and snug together, side by 
side, in the same nest, with a most perfect understanding 
that as they have a joint and equal interest in their un- 
conscious charge, so they must by all means encourage 
every kindly feeling between themselves. 

It were well if they who have the same end to accom- 
plish, in bringing any desirable system into existence, 
either in the moral, religious, or political world, could be 
found to imitate the wisdom of their inferiors of the 
feathered tribe— that they would manifest the same iden- 
tity of interest, and concentrate their, powers with the same 
simplicity. and judgment, that their united efforts might 
accoinplish that which, singly, they have no power to do : 
thus increasing their present happiness by the exereise of 
christian love, and ensuring a future satisfaction to them- 
selves, and benefit to others, by the wise and faithfiil ma- 
nagement of those who shall eventually repay their care by 
loyal attachment and affectionate respect. 

W(&e. ■ ; D. 

CuARApTKRS in which the affections and the moral qualities 
predominate over fancy, and all that bears the name of 
passion, are'not, when wo meet with them in real life, the 
most striking and interesting, nor the easiest to be under- 
stood and appreciated ; but they are thosie on which, in the 
long run, we repose'with increasing confidence, and ever 
new delight. Mrs. Jambson. 

A CHANCE Hit. — A distinguished Poet, now living, was 
admiring the Falls of the Clyde, when he overheard a 
smartly^ressed man say to his conipanion, " It is a ma- 
/estic waterfall." The poet was so delighted with the word, 
which he thought exactly suitable to the object, that he 
could not help turning round and saying, " Yes, Sir, it is 
majestic; you' have hit the expression; it is better than 
sublime, or fine, or beautiful." The man was highly pleased, 
and replied. "Well. I really think it the mq/estickest, pret- 
tiest thing of the kind I ever saw. ' . • 

, • ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

THE ANT AND THE OLOW-WORlf. 

When night had spread iU darkest shade. 
And e'en.the stars no light convey'd, 
A little Ant," of humble gait. 
Was pacing homeiYards somewhat late. 

Rejoiced was she to keep in sight - 1 j 

A splendid Glow-worms useful light, 

Wluch, like a lantern, clear, bestow'd 

Its' ser^'ice o'er; her dangerous road. 

Passing along with footstep firm; * 

She thus address'd the glittering worm ; 

•* A b)essing,vneighbour, on your light ! 

I kindly thank you fort. Good night !" 

•* What!" said the vain, though gifted thing, 

•* Do you employ the light I bHng ? 

If so, I'll keep it out of \icw, ♦ 

I do notshiiie for such as you." 

It proudly then its light withdrew. 

Just then, a traveller passing by. 

Who had beheld with curious eye 

Tlie beauteous lustre, now put out. 

Left all in darkness and in doubt. 

Unconscious, stepp'd his foot aside. 

And crush'd the glow-worm in its pride. 

Oon in his wise and bounteous love. 
Has ffivcn us talents to improve: 
And they irho hide the precioits store 
May do much harm, but suffer more.— M. 



A^N1VEHSAHIES IN JUKE. 

MONDAY, 24th. 
Tub Church holds a festival on this day, in eommemonition 
of the wonderfttl circumstances which attended the birth of St. 
.lohn the Baptist, tJie precursor of the Messiah. In her servicoi 
she celebrates, by appropriate passages from Scripture, the most 
remarkable facte of hki life, ministry, and of his death, which wa» 
commemorated formerly on the 29lh of August, still called, in our 
Almanacs, the Beheading of St, John ^ although no service is now 
appointed for it. This day is also called Midsummer Day, and is 
the second quarter of the year. 

1494 Newfoundland, m North America, discovered by Cabot, as 
English navigator. 

TUESDAY, 26lh. 
1314 The battle of Bannockbum, between the English and Scotch, 
under Robert Bruce, in which the former were completely 
defeated, though greatly superior in numbers and discipline. 
Edward II. narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 

WEDNESDAY, 26th. 
I76i Died, at Placentia in Italy, where he was born, Cardinai 
Alberonif Pnme Minister of Spain. He was the son of 
a gardener, from which lowly station his talents, and the 
circumstances of the times, raised him to the first dignities of 
the slate. After having governed Spain for several years, he 
was disgraced and banished to Italy. 

THURSDAY, 27th. 
363 A.D. Died the Emperor Julian, called the Apostate, because, 
having been educated in the Christian Religion, and professed 
Its doctrines, at the age of twenty-four, he declared himself 
a convert to PacanLsm. though, when his interest seemed to 
require it. he still observed publicly the rites of Christianity. 
>\ hen he became Emperor, he caused himself to be pro- 
claimed Sovereign Ponti/T of the Pagans ; and did every 
thing in his power to destroy the Chrisuan religion. 

FRIDAY, 28lh. 
1461 Edward IV. crowned at Westminster. 
1830^ William 1 V. proclaimed with the usual solemniUes. 

SATURDAY, 29th. 

St. pETF.n's Day.— Simon Peter was bom at Bethsaida, a city oi 
Upper Galilee; his father's name was Jonas, and he had a brother 
Andrew, also called to be an Apostle ; he was a married man^ 
living at Capernaum, and ezercisine his trade of a fisherman, xvhen 
Otlled by our Lord to become a fisher of men ; and it was with him 
that our blessed Saviour is supposed to have generally resided. }le 
was the oldest of all the Apostles, and was, with James and John, 
chosen by our Loni to be a witness of many facts to which the others 
were not privy. Origen, as quoted by Eusebius, says St. Peter is 
supposed to have preached to the Jews dispersed in Pontus, 
GaUlia, Dithynia, Cappadocia, and Asia; and this is the only 
authentic accounjt we have of his life, after his history \n the Acts 
of the Apostles closes ; but it is a favourite legend, that his apo- 
stolic labours extended even to this island, the most western extis- 
mity of the Roman Empire. He sufllered martyrdom at Rome, m 
the reign of Nero, probably about the year 65, by crucifixion, as 
had been foretold to him bv our Saviour ; but his humility, whicd 
was as remarkable as his zeal, led htm to desire that he might suffer 
with his head downwirds, not thfnking himself worthy to die the same 
dfeath as his blessed Mkster. On the same day St. Paul also suffered, 
but, being a Roman citixen, he was beheaded, while St. Peter 
underwent the mor< gainful and ignominious fate awanJefl to slaves 
and aliens. This coincidence in the day oftheir death, caused their 
n^mes.to. be joined in the Calendars, of^ the Latin and Greek 
churches ; but in ours St. Paul is commemorated on his convcrnon 
St. Peter on the day of his martyrdom. 

1774 DiediiLt Little Ealine, Middlesex^ the eminently learned and 
pidus'Dr. pMiTtf, Bishtfp of Rochester. / . 

SUNDAY, 30th. 

1689 This day » disgraced bv the horrible barbarity perjpetrated un 
• it by Rosene, General of King Jama's forces m IreUnd, 
under the walls of Londonderry. 
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LEANING TOWERS. 

No. III. Thb Leaning Towbr at Piba. 

In concluding our observations on leaning towers, 
there only remains for us to notice the celebrated 
tower at Pisa, in Italy. Its height is about 187 feet, 
it is ascended by 355 steps, and contains seven bells. 
It stands alone, unconnected with the neighbouring 
buildings, and was probably intended as an orna- 
mentid belfry *. It is inclined from the perpendi* 
cular rather more than fourteen feet. It is built of 
marble and granite, and has eight stories, formed 
of arches, supported by 207 pillars, and divided by 
cornices. Its form and proportions are graceful, 
and its whole appearance, from a short distance, 
remarkably beautiful. Whilst approaching the city 
(which is situated on an extensive plain) at the dis- 
tance of a few miles, the effect, when the tower is 
seen over the tops of the trees, between two others 
which are perpendicular, is so strfldng, that the 
spectator feels almost inclined to doubt the evidence 
of his senses. It was erected about a. d. 11 74, by 
Wilhelmus, or William, a German architect, assisted 
by two Pisans. From the inclination of the stairs, it 
seems to a person going up or down hastily to roll 
like a ship. This beauti^ structure, notwithstanding 
its inclination, seems to have withstood the ravages 
of time with more than usual success, as it has now 
stood for more than 600 years, without any fissure, 
or the slightest perceptible sign of decay. Travellers, 
antiquaries, and the learned in general, have been 
perplexed and divided in opinion, with respect to the 
cause of the inclination : some have argued in favour 
of its being accidental; others have merely stated 
the different opinions on the subject, without giving 
their own ; whilst Dr. Amott, in his popular work 
'' on the Elements of Physics,*' distinctly says that it 
was built inieniionalfy inclined, to frighten or sur- 
prise. 

It has remained for the accurate observation of an 
English lady, who travelled in Italy a few years ago, 
to set the question at rest, by discovering what had 
esci^d the notice of so many learned gentlemen. 
''In that part of the Campo Santo f," sayB Mrs. 
Starke, " in which the life of St. Ranieri is painted, 
we see the now leaning tower upright.'' These 
paintings are supposed to have been done about 
A D. 1300, more than one hundred years after the 
tower was erected : so that it may now be considered 
as certain, that the inclination was caused by the 
gradual sinking of the earth, as in all the other in- 
stances in Italy. This opinion is confirmed by the 
circumstances of the lowest row of pillars being sunk 
deep in the earth, the mouldings not running parallel 
with the horizon, and the indination of the stairs. 
Very accurate models of this tower, are frequently 
beautifully made in alabaster and marble ; a shop in 
the Strand, near ScMnerset-houfle, is seldom without 
one of these ^elegant omaments in the window. 
With these observatioiui, we oonchide the subject of 
Leaning Towcnu 

* Detaclie<lbelfiiai,ima8msllflrfctls, vs ftin Id be foimd near 
chiurchn in some perii of En^ind, perticultrly in Norfolk and 
Sufiblk. 

t The Campo Santo, or Holy Field, is a neighbouring bnrying- 
ground, the Mil of which wae nrought firom the Holy Land. The 
cloktexi are ornamented with curious painting|s on stucco, and con- 
tain aome fine mouumenta and beautind remains of antiqmty. The 
Diorama in the rlegentfi Paik at present exhibits a most accurate 
▼iew of the interior. 



lie difloordaney of 8ontiment8» it is better io look to the 
nature of thinct» than to the humours of men. The very 
atlsa^ towaios pleasing every body, discovers a temper 
aiwigrs flashy, and often &ae a* d msincere.— Burks. 



A VISIT TO THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. - 

Thb foUownig account of a visit to the Fblla of 
Niagoom has heen communicated to us by Mr. N. 
Gould. It forms a part of his unpublished Note9 am 
America and Canada. 

" My attention had been kept alive, and I was all awake 
to the sound of the cataract ; but, though within a few 
miles, I heard nothin|;. A cloud hanging nearly steadi 
over the forest, was pomted out to me as the " spray-cloud ; 
at length we drove up to Formtk't Hotel, and the mighty 
Niaaara was fUll in view. My first impression was that 
of disappointment; a sour sort of deep disappointment, 
causing, for a few minutes, a kind of vacuity; but while 
I mused I began to take in the srandeur of the scene. 
This impression is not unusuu on viewing objects 
beyond the ready catch of the senses ; Stonehenge and 
St. Paul's Cathedral seldom excite much surprise at 
first sight ; the enormous Pyramids, I have heard travel 
lers say, strike with awe and silence on the near approach, 
but reouire time to appreciate. The fact is, that tne first 
view of Niagara is a bad one, and the eye, in this sitna 
tion can comprehend but a small part of the wonderful 
scene. You look down upon the cataract instead of up to 
it ; the confined channel, and the depth of it, prevent the 
astounding roar which was anticipated, and at the same 
time the eye wanders midway between the water and the 
doud formed by the spray, which it sees not. After a 
auarter of an hour's gaze, I felt a kind of fascination, — a 
oesire to find myself gliding into eternity in the centre of 
Ihe Grand Fall, over which the bright-green water appears 
to glide, hke oU« without the least commotion. 

** I anproached neariy to the edge of the ' Table Rock, 
and looaed into the abyss. A Miss C , from Devon- 
shire, had just retired firom the spot; I was informed ^e 
had approached its very edge, ana sat with her feet over 
the edge,— an awfiil and dangerous proceeding. 

** Having viewed the spot, and made myself acquainted 
with some of its localities, I returned to the hotel (For- 
syth's), which, as well as its neighbouring rival, is admi- 
rably situated for the view ; firom my chamber-window I 
looked directly upon it» and the first mght I could find but 
little sleep from the noise. Every view I took increased 
my admiration, and I began to think that the other Falls I 
had seen were, in comparison, like runs from kettle-spouts 
on hot plates. I remained in this interesting neighbour- 
hood five days, and saw the Fall in almost every point of 
view. From its extent, and the angular line it forms, the 
eye cannot embrace it all at once, and, probablj, finom this 
cause it is that no drawing has ever yet done justice to it. 
Some faint idea of this grand cataract may be formed, by 
giving its extent aooording to what on the spot is considered 
nearest the truth. 

** Lake Brie, a freshwater sea, 230 miles long, and nearly 
50 miles wide on an average, suddenly contracts itsdf 
about eight miles above the Falls, from whence the rivdr 
Niasara, (nearly a mile broad) runs with a rapid current 
for about five miles, when it divides into two streams, form- 
ing Grand Island, containing about 18,000 acres, and Navy 
Ishind containing 70 acres. The two streams now unite, 
and are about two mUes broad, near the village and river 
of Chippewa : a little below this, the river contracto to the 
breadth of about a mile, and the current becomes strong ; 
but when three ouaxters of a mile fl»m the fUl the stream 
is again divided by Goat Island. By for the greater body 
of water runs on the British side of the isUmd, where it 
is hurried into a grand rapid, lowering its height fift^ feet, 
before it prera^itates itself by a perpendicular pitch a 
height of 149 ftet 

*" Of the two falls, that on the Bntish side is by far the 
grandest : ftom its shape, it is called the Horsb-shob, but 
as it is evidentlv working backwards, the shape has beoome 
almost an angle. As to its extent* the Horse-shoe, in- 
cluding its cur^ is about 2100 feet; the breadth of 
Goat island intervening, about 980 feet; the American 
FsUs, 1140, making the whole extent about 4220 feet, or 
fiUl three quarters of a mile The height of the Horse- 
shoe Fall is 149 feet, of the American Falls, 162 feet 

** The grandest view^ in my opinion, is at its bottom, and 
does to it on the British side, where it is awful to look up 
throuffb the spray at the immense body as it comes pouring 
ovei^ deafeninff you with its rear ; tile lighter spray, at a 
oondderable distanoe, hangs poiiied in the air, like au 
eternal doud. The next best view is on the American side 
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to reach which yoa cross m a crazy ferry-boat ; the passage 
18 safe enough, but the current is strongly agitated. Its 
depth, as near to the Falls as can be approached, s from 
180 to 200 feet. The water, as it passes over the rock, 
where it is not whipped into foam, is a most beautiful sea- 
green, and it is the same at the bottom of the Falls. The 
foam, which floats away in laree bodies, feels and looks 
h'ke salt water after a storm : it has a strong fishy smeH. 
The river, at the ferry, is 1 1 70 feet wide. There is a great 
quantity of fish, particularly sturgeon and bass, as well as 
eels ; the latter creep up against the rock under the Falls, 
as if desirous of finding some mode of surmounting the 
heights. 

" There is a stair-case, to ascend the cliff on the American 
side, and a cleverly-constructed bridge of eight arches 
across the rapids, above the Fall, to Goat Island. No small 
shiure of boldness and ingenuity has been displayed, in 
throwing this bridge across, by General Porter, of the 
United States. A small sum is required of visitors in 
crossing it. The island itself is a pret^ and sequestered 
spot: on the side towards the British frontier, a platform 
hieis been carried out for a considerable distance, immedi- 
ately over the Fall, on its very edge, so that you may look 
down upon, or rather into, the abyss. An excellent road 
was forming (1828), on the British side, to the ferry, by 
blasting the rock, a similar operation being designed on 
the American side also. 

" Some of the visiters to this singular spot, go under the 
Falls, an undertaking more curious than pleasant. Three 
tiibes did I ^o down to the house, and once paid for my 
guide and bathing dress, when something occurred to 
prevent me. The lady before alluded to, performed the 
ceremony, and it is recorded with her name in the book, 
that she went to the furthest extent that the guides can or 
will proceed. It is described, as like being under a heavy 
sHower-batli, with a tremendous whirlwind driving your 
breath from you, and causing a peculiarly unpleasant 
sensation at the chest. The footing over the dibris being 
slippery, the darkness barely visible, and the roar almost 
deafening. In the passage you kick against eels, many of 
them unwilling to move, even when touched ; they appear 
to be endeavouring to work their way up the stream." 



I HAD an opportunity of witnessing the case of a youne 
cuckoo whic^ was hatched in the nest of a water-wagtaiJ, 
who had built in some ivy on a wall close to my house. It 
required the united efforts of both the old birds from 
morning to night to satisfy his hunger, and I never saw 
birds more indefatigable than they were. When the 
young cuckoo had nearly arrived at his full size, he appear- 
ed on the nest of the water- wagtail, 'like a giant in a cock- 
boat* Just before he could fi> he was put in a cage, in 
which situation the old birds continued to feed him, till by 
some accident he made his escape, and remained in a high 
elm-tree near the house. Here the water-wagtails were 
observed to feed him with the same assiduity for at least a 
fortnight afterwards. This cuckoo was very pugnacious, 
and would strike with its wings and open its mouth in 
great anger, whenever I put my hand near him.— Jbssk. 

It Is an error, to imagine that devotion enjoins a total 
contempt of all the pleasures and amusements of human 
society. It checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which 
is too prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasures which are 
unlawftil, but likewise that unlawful de^ee of attachment 
to pleasures in themselves innocent, which withdraws the 
attention of man from what is serious and important. But 
it brings amusement under due limitation, without ex- 
tirpating it. It forbids it as the business, but permits it as 
the relaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the spirit 
of true religion, which is hostile to a cheerful eiyoyment 
of our situation in the world.— Blaie. 



BALLOONS. 

The idea of constructing a machine, which should 
enable lis to rise into, and sail through, the ajr, 
would seem to have occupied the human mind even 
in ancient times, but it was never realized till within 
the last fifty years. The finst who appears to have 
speculated rationally upon the subject was the cele- 
brated Friar Bacon ; he flourished in the thirteenth 
century, and described a machine, consisting of two 



hoUow globes of thin copper, exhausted of air, which 
answered the expectations of the inyetttor. 

About the year 1 630, Bishop Wilkins su^ested 
the idea of constructing a chariot upon mechanical 
principles, in which it would be possible to traverse 
the regions of air. Cotemporary with him was 
Francis Lana, a Jesuit, who proposed a method 
similar to that of Bacon. 

In l709,^Gusman, a Portuguese friar, constructed 
a machine in the form of a bird, wiUi tubte and 
bellows to supply the wings with air 5 the inventor 
was rewarded with a liberal pension^ but his machine 
failed. Gusman, however, was not discouraged, for 
in 1736 he constructed a wicker basket, seven feet in 
diameter, and covered with paper, which rose to the 
height of two hundred feet in the air. The success 
of this experiment procured for him the reputation 
of being a sorcerer. Twenty years after this, how- 
ever, the science of Aerostation began to be studied 
upon philosophical principles. Among the first who 
wrote upon this subject was Joseph Gallien, of Avig- 
non, who, in 1 755, published a treatise, in which he 
recommended the employment of a bag of cloth 
or leather, filled with air lighter than that of the 
atmosphere. The discovery of hydrogen gas, by 
Mr. Cavendish, in 1766, was, however, the nearest 
approach to success. Mr. Cavallo made trial of 
this gas in 1782; and Messrs. Mongolfier, in the 
same year^ discovered the art of raising balloons by 
fire. 

The first public ascent of a fire-balloon took place 
at Annonay, in France, in June, 1783 5 and, encou- 
raged by ttie success of this experiment, Messrs. 
Robert constructed a balloon of thin silk, varnished 
with a solution of India rubber, which they filled 
with hydrogen gas 5 its inflation occupied several 
days. When completed, it was conveyed by torch- 
light to the Champ de Mars, and, on the 27th of 
August, ascended, in the presence of an immense 
multitude of spectators 3 after floating in air for three 
quarters of an hour, it descended in a field, fifteen 
miles from the place of its ascent. 

Joseph Mongolfier was invited to Paris, by the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and constructed a bal- 
loon of linen, lined with paper; its form was oval, 
seventy-five feet in height, and forty-three in width, 
which, when inflated by burning chopped straw and 
wool, was found tx> be capable of raising five hun- 
dred pounds' weight j a storm which took place at 
night destroyed ^he balloon and delayed the exhi- 
bition; but, in a few days after, it was [placed in front 
of the palace at Versailles, where having been exa- 
mined by the royal family, the inflation was completed, 
and a basket, containing a sheep, a duck, and a cock, 
being attached to it, it was liberated, aiid ascended to 
the height of 1500 feet. It fell about two miles from 
Versailles; the animals were uninjured, and the 
sheep was found quietly feeding near the place of its 

descent. 

Hitherto no person had possessed sufficient courage 
to attempt a Voyage through the air ; but Mongolfier 
having constructed a balloon of superior strength, M. 
de Rozier offered to make the experiment. The ma- 
chine havuig been infiated, he took his seat in the can 
and rose to the height of three hundred feet — ^the 
greatest altitude he could attain, the balloon having 
been secured by ropes. After remaining stationary 
for several minutes, it gradually descended. The 
successfHil issue of this and subsequent experiments 
induced De Rozier to undertake an a««rial voyage ; 
and in November, 1783, he ascended from Paris, ac- 
companied by the Marquis d'Arlandes : the balloon 
was visible durinir nearly the whole time of the 
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rajragCfand dMcended in ufety it the duUnwof ftve 
milea from that ritj. 



A contest now aroK between the partisans of the 
Hongolfierian mode of inflation and those who pre- 
ferred hydrogen gas : the success of the late experi- 
ment gave a preponderance to the former meUiod, 
bnt its oppanenta determined to bring the affair to a 
practical test ; accordingly Messrs. Charles and 
Robert constmcted a balloon of silk, varnished with 
a solution of elastic gam, the upper part being 
defended by a net, having a hoop round the centre, 
frum which a car waa suspended. 
The weight of the whole apparatus 
was 640 lbs., and on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1783, they ascended from 
the Tuikriea. They soon rose to 
the height of 2000 feet, and conti- 
nued at that elevation for nearly 
two hours, when they alighted 27 
milea from Paris. The baUoon still 
» n. wnnT retained a great aacensive power ; 
"' "*■"*■ and, on M. Robert leaving the oar, 
cascended with H. Charles, quickly attaining an ele- 
vation of 9000 feet. The earth was now ni> longer 
perceptible j bat the mm, which had set previously 
to his second ascent, again became visible, and he 
saw its parting rays as it once more sank below the 
horizon : vapours ascending from the earth assumed 
the most fantastic forms, and the pale liglit of the 
newly-risen moon coromnnicated a thousand varying 
hues i the approach of night, however, vamed him 
to descend j he therefore opened the valve, and 
alighted in a field, three miles from Paris. 




M. Blanchard, who afterwards acqnirod great cele- 
brity as an aeronaut, and whose attention had long 
been directed to the invention of mechanical aids to 
the B^al voyager, made his first attempt in March, 
1 764, at Paris, in a balloon filled with hydrogea gas. 
Through the fean and imprudence of his companion, 
aiter having risen a few feet fr^m the earth, they 
descended xnth a severe shock ; but Blanchard, who 
now took the sole management, rose to the height of 
a mile; and, after having been driven throngh various 
mrrents of air during nearly two hours, he de- 
scended in safety. 

In September, 1784, the Duke of Orleans, accom- 
panied by Messrs. Robert, aacended in a balloim for- 
nished with oars and rudder ; to this a small baDoon 
was attached, for the purpose of being inflated with 
bellows, and thus supplying the means of descmt 



without waste of the hydrogen gas. Having attaiaed 
the altitude of fourteen hundred feet, they wen 
greatly alarmed at the sombre aspect of the horittn, 
and the reverberation of distant peals of thvnda; 
being also, for a considerable time, exposed to the 
fury of a whirlwind ; from a sudden change of tem- 
perature they began rapidly to descend, but, on dis- 
charging some ballast, they reascended to the he^it 
of six thouaand feet, the balloon continuing to be 
greatly agitated. Having surmounted the titormj 
region, the rays of the sun, unobscured by a cloud, 
caused so great an expansion of the gas, that they 
entertained serious apprehensions of a rapture of 
the balloon. In this exigency the duke pierced it in 
several places with his sword, to facititate the escqie 
of the gas, and, having narrowly escaped foiling into 
a lake, they descended unhurt, after an excursion of 
five hours. 

The first experiment in England was made by 
Connt Zambeccari. On the 25th of November, 1 783. 
a balloon of oiled silk, richly gilt, and filled with 
hydrogen gas, ascended from Moor- 
fields, London. At the latter end of 
the same year, Mr, Sadler sent up one 
from Oxford. But the first aCrial 
voyage in England was made by Signor 
Lunardi, who ascended from London 
on the 2lBt of September, 1784; he 
snbaequently repeated the experiment 
in various puts of England, and in the 
following year ascended from Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. "™*»»r. 

In January, 1785, M. Blanchard and Dr. JeiTeriea 
undertook an excursion from Dover across the 
British Channel. The balloon rose slowly, and 
afforded them an enchanting view 
of the southern coast of England ) 
hut their progress was considerably 
impeded by the stillness of the air. 
When an hour had elapsed they be- 
gan to descend, and threw out the 
whole of their ballast j on arriving 
midway between England and France, "'*■•""* 
they threw out their books and provisions ; still the 
ascaisive power was so greatly diminiahed, that they 
parted with their anchors and ropes, stripped off their 
clothes, and secured themselves with slings, intending 
to cut away the car, when suddenly the balloon arose 
and approached the French coast ; and, after a peril- 
ous journey frf nearly three hours, they descended 
in the neighbourhood of Calais. 



To possess the power of floating in the atmosphere, 
or descending at pleasure, withoat waste of gas or 
ballast, had long been a derideratum with the French 
naturaUsts. A combination of the two kinds of 
balloon was recommended for tliis purpose, and M. 
Pilatre de Rozier unfortunately undertook the task 
of putting the plan in execution. One of the bal- 
loons was inflated with hydrogen gas, and below it 
was sDspended a fire-balloon, at such a distance as 
to remove every apprehension of danger from the flro. 
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A Aart time, however, had elapsed, when the upper 
balloon was seen to be rapidly expanding, while the 
aeronants (M M. de Rozier and ttomain ) made every 
exertion to facilitate the escape of the gas. Soon 
afterwards the whole ^parntus appeared to be on 
fire, and the remains of the machine descended 
from a height of three quarters of a mile with the 
mangled bodies of the voyagers. 

In July, 1785, Major Money ascended in a balloon 
of his own construction, which unfortunately burst, 
and he was precipitated into tiic German Ocean. 
For five hours he remained in a situation of imminent 
mfferiog and peril, clinging to the wreck of the 
balloon, by the aid of which he contrived to keep 
himself floatiog. He was picked up by the Argus 
shmp of war, off the coast of Yarmouth. 



The excursion of M. Testu, from Faria, in June 
1786, is without a parallel, having lasted twelve 
hours. His balloon was ftunuahed with wings and 
other apparatus for steering ; when he had reached 
an elevation of three thousand feet, the distension 
of his balloon gave him serious apprehensions of a 
rupture j he therefore descended in a corn-field in the 
plain of MoDtmorenci. An immense crowd ran 
eagerly to the spot ; and the proprietor of the field, 
exasperated at the injury his crop had sustained, 
seized M. Testn, and demanded indemnification ; the 
alironaut made no resistance, but persuaded the 
peasant, that having lost his wings, he could not 
possibly escape. The ropes were seized by a number 
of persons, who attempted to drag the balloon towards 
the village ; but as, daring the procession, it had 
acquired considerable buoyancy, Testu cut the cords, 
and left the disappointed peasants overwhelmed 
with astonishment. The temperature was at the 
freezing point, and particles of ice floated around 
him. As night approached, the blast of a bom 
attracted his attention, and seeing a party of hunts- 
men, he suffered some gas to escape, and descended. 
He now resigned his wings as a useless incumbrance, 
aud reascended through a mass of electric matter. 
Shrouded in darkness, he was wafted about for three 
hours in the gloomy region of the gathering storm. 
The aurroundmg terrors, the lightning's flash and the 
roaring of thunders, accompanied by copious drifts 
of sleet and snow, did not damp his courage : a flag 
ornamented with gold freqnently emitted sparks of 
fiic, end was ultimately torn in pieces by the lightning. 
At length the elemental conflict ceased, and the stars 
began to appear ; between two and three, the ruddy 
streaks of light in the east announced the approach 
of day ; and after beholding the rising of the sun, 
he descended uninjured, about 70 mites from Paris. 

In Augost, 17ti7, M. Blanchard, during a voyage 
from Strasburg, tried an experiment with a Para- 
chute, to which was appended a dog in a basket : at 
■D altitude of six thousand feet, he let go the 



parachute, which, being caught by a whiriwind, soon 
disappeared. Some lime afterward, he fell in with 
the parachute, when the dog testified his satisfaction 
by barking : Blanchard descended in saiety, and the 
parachute reached the earth shortly afterward p. 

In October, 1797, M. Gamerin ascended from 
Paris, for the purpose of descending in a parachute. 
When at the hei^t of 2000 feet, he disengaged it 
from the balloon : at fint, the motiou waa dow and 
steady, it afterwards assumed an oscillatory motion, 
but he reached the earth without injury. 

In 1802, he visited England, and ascended from 
Ranelagh Gardens, London, accompanied by a naval 
officer : such was the n^jidity of their voyage, that 
in less than an hour they reached Colchester, having 
suffered greatly from the boisterous state of the 
atmosphere. In July and September of the same 
year, Gamerin repeated his experiments, and on the 
latter occasion descended in a parachute* j the result of 
this voyage was similar to the one mentioned above. 




In October, 1803, Count Zambeccari, Dr.Grassetti 
and SigDor AndreoU, ascended from Bolc^na: the 
cold was so intense diat the Count and the Doctor 
fell into a profound sleep ; but Signer Andreoli, who 
had resisted this lethargic propensity, was able to 
rouse his companions previous to their descent into 
the sea. They immediately discharged ballast, &c., 
and again arose : they were afterwards driven towards 
the coast of Istria, and nearly across the Adriatic, 
remaining upon its surface for nearly five hours ; at 
length, they were taken on board a vessel which lay 
at the distance of twenty miles from the coast. 

Among the .most perilous ascents on record, are 
those of Mr. Sadler, from Bristol, in 1 8 1 0, and Dublin, 



• Tha Parachute i«»n«pp«i»lu»wi _.,._.. 

■imilar to ■ large nmbTells, uid with ■ mull deep basket inaclieil 
it,iiiivlucbtheaeraiuatate. Ilwumepended to the balloon br 



lie balloon bj mpcs, 

_ ... . . the Tojager, whilo 

WheDthiiwudoiie, the balloon rapidly aicendcd, 

, £, on ibe coDtnn, dropped do»n»«rdB, wiih a 

frightful rapidity, until the lop was forced open by the power of the 
■Jr. la tfaia form Ihe parachute waj blown about ta various direc- 
tiona, aa ihown in the cut, «nd a tigng aod peiilona descent was 
effected. 
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in 1812 J on both occasions the balloon descended in 
the sea : on the latter, the wind forced it for some 
time along the surface of the waves with great velo- 
city ; a flock of sea-fowl crowded around, and boldly 
devoured what remained of the provisions. The car 
now sanki and Mr. S. supported himself by the net- 
work ; in this dangerous situation he was dragged 
through the water until a vessel approached 5 and, 
there being no alternative, the balloon was pierced 
with the bowsprit, and the sinking and nearly ex- 
hausted adventurer taken on boaid. 

At the coronation of George IV., in 1820, Mr. 
Green ascended from St. James's Park in a balloon 
inflated with carburetted hydrogen, or coal-gas ; the 
success of this experiment so much increased the 
facilities, and diminished the expense, that balloon- 
ascents have become of so conmon occurrence as to 
excite but little attention. 

Such is an account of several of the most remark- 
able ascents; some of our modem aeronauts have 
ascended more than a hundred times. 

With the exception of some trifling additions to 
our stock of meteorological knowledge, the advantages 
arising from atrial navigation are far less consider- 
able than were at first expected ; but, though its 
utility has hitherto been circumscribed, some future 
discovery may yet render it a valuable acquisition to 
science. 



INSTANCES OF MEMORY. 

Thkre is still living, at Stirling, a blind old beggar 
known to all the country round by the name of 
Blind Alick, who possesses a memory of almost 
incredible strength. It was observed with astonish- 
ment, that when he was a man, and obliged, by the 
death of his parents, to gain a livelihood by begging 
through the streets of his native town of Stirling, 
he knew the whole of the Bible, both Old and 
New Testaments, by heart ! from which you may 
repeat any passage, and he will tell you the chap- 
ter and verse -, or you may tell him the chapter 
9nd verse, and he will repeat to you the passage, 
word for word Not long since a gentleman, to 
puzzle him, reud, with a slight verbal alteration, a 
verse of the Bible. Alick hesitated a moment, and 
then told where it was to be found, but said it had 
not been correctly delivered ; he then gave it as it 
stood in the book, correcting the slight error that had 
been purposely introduced. The gentleman then 
asked him for the ninetieth verse of the seventh 
chapter of Numbers. Alick was again puzzled for a 
moment, but then said hastily, '* You are fooling me, 
sirs ! there is no such verse — that chapter has only 
eighty -nine verses." Several other experiments of 
the sort were tried upon him with the same success. 
lie has often been questioned the day after any par- 
ticular sermon or speech ; and his examiners have 
invariably found, that, had their patience allowed. 
Blind Alick would have given them the sermon or 
the speech over again. — St, Jameses Chronicle. 

Numerous individuals have been celebrated for 
their amazing recoUective powers of mind; Scaliger, 
it is said, could repeat a hundred verses or more, 
after having read them a single time; and Seneca 
says, he could rep«'at two thousand words on hearing 
them once, ^though they had no dependence or 
connexion with efcL other. Perthicus prepared his 
comment upon Claudian without referring to the 
text; and the learned Florentine, Magliabechi, is 
recorded to have possessed such powers of retention, 
as to be capable of recollecting not only the sense of 
what he read, but likewise at times the very words 



and the spelling. To prove the power of his pro* 
digious memory, a genUeman lent him a manuMaipt ; 
and he returned to him some time afterwards, 
pretending it had been lost, requesting Magliabechi 
to recollect as much of it as possible, on which, it 
is said, that he wrote the whole of it without missing 
a word. Many other examples of a similar nature 
might be easily quoted, but to enumerate more 
appears unnecessary. For the improvement of the 
memory, a habit of strict attention is of essential 
importance in whatever object of pursuit we may be 
engaged, as well as a systematic method of procedure 
in study or business. Moderate and repeated exer- 
cise is also peculiarly adapted to invigorate and 
strengthen the memory; and indeed it is almost 
incredible to what extent daily use will promote this 
attainment. Some public orators, for example, will 
distinctly charge the mind with a regular discourse 
within a very limited time, who at the first experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in attempting to do so. In 
general, public speakers, especially those at the bar, 
afford striking instances of the improvement of tliis 
noble faculty, in recollecting and refuting the argu- 
ments of their opponents, and prove to what wonderful 
periection the memory may arrive by active and 
continued practice. Encycio. Edinew, 

AN INFANT'S PERIL. 

An event, which occurred near Brian^on, will give 
some notion of the perils of mountain-life and 
field-sports in these regions (the French and Italian 
Alps). 

A peasant, with his wife and three children, had 
taken up his summer quarters in a chlLlet*, and was 
depasturing his flocks on one of the rich Alpsf which 
overhang the Durance. The oldest boy was an idiot, 
about eight years of age, the second was five years 
old, and dumb, and Uie youngest an infant. It so 
happened, that the infant was left one morning in 
the charge of his brothers, and the three had ram- 
bled to some distance from the ch£det before they 
were missed. When the mother went in search of 
the little wanderers, she found the two elder, but 
could discover no traces of the baby. The idiot boy 
seemed to be in a transport of jov, while the dumb 
child displayed every sjrmptom of alarm and terror. 
In vain did the terrified parent endeavour to collect 
what had become of the lost infant. The antics of 
the one, and the fright of the other, explained 
nothing. The dumb boy was almost bereft of his 
senses, whilst the idiot appeared to have acquired 
an unusual degree of mirth and expression. He 
danced about, laughed, and made gesticulations, as 
if he were imitating the action of one who had caught 
up something of which he was fond, and hugged it 
to his heart. This, however, was some slight com- 
fort to the poor woman, for she imagined that some 
acquaintance had fallen in with the children, and 
had taken away the infent. But the day and night 
wore away, and no tidings of the lost child. On 
the morrow, when the parents were pursuing their 
search, an eagle flew over their heads, at the sight 
of which the idiot renewed his antics, and the dumb 
boy clung to his father with the shrieks of anguish 
and affright. The horrible truth then burst, upon 
their minds, that the miserable infant had been 
carried off in the talons of a bird of prey, and that 
the half-witted boy was delighted at the riddance of 
an object of which he was jealous. 

* A small cabin, or shed, for the suminer. 

t Alp, in its original acceptation, does not ngnifV aiouittln* 
Aei^At, out raottntain-A«rfr9ft, led off bv flocks and Itenu sent to de- 
pasture there 
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On the morning in which the acoident happened, 
an Alpine hunter — 

Whose joy was in the wilderness — ^to breathe 
The difficult air of the iced mountain s top, 

had been watching near an eagle's neat, under the 
hope of shooting the bird, upon her return to the 
eyry. After waiting with all the anxious perse- 
verance of a true sportsman, he beheld the monster 
slowly winging her way towards the rock behind 
which he was concealed. Imagine his horror, when, 
upon a nearer approach, he heard the cries and dis- 
tinguished the figure of an infant, in her fatal grasp. 
In an instant, his resolution was formed — ^to fire at 
the bird at all hazards, the moment she should alight 
upon the nest, and rather to ' kill (be child, than 
aUow it to be torn to pieces by the horrid de- 
vourer. With a silent prayer, and a steady aim, the 
mountaineer poised his rifle. The ball went directly 
through the head or the heart of the eagle, and in a 
minute afterwards this gallant hunter of the Alps 
had the unutterable delight of snatching the child 
from the nest, and bearing it away in triumph. It 
was dreadfully wounded by the eagle's talons in one 
of its arms and sides, but not mortally ; and within 
twenty-four hours after it was first missed, he had 
the satisfaction of returning it to its mother's arms. 
—Gillies' Second Visit to the Vaudois. 



ON THE SABBATH. 

Without reference to the divine origin of the Sab- 
bath, the appropriation of one day in the week for 
religious and moral instruction, for reflection on our 
duties, our errors, and the means of amendment ; 
for reviewing our condition here, and weighing our 
hopes hereafter, seems the wisest institution, for the 
promotion of virtue and happiness. 

It is thus alone that the hard-wrought labourer 
finds leisure to receive instruction, or to communicate 
to his children the fruit of his experience 3 while the 
eager man of business, as well as the abandoned 
libertine, meeting with these frequent intervals of 
religious worship, are led to think of their duties, as 
well as of their gains or their pleasures. From this 
spring of instruction and serious reflection, knowledge 
and good morals naturally flow ; and the blessings 
of a wise and vigorous government become inviolable, 
because they become ^oroughly understood. — Livee 
of eminent British Statesmen, 

Pridb urges men to inquire into the philosophy of Divine 
Truth. They are not oontented, for example, with the 
account which the Bible gives of the origin of evil, and its 
actual influence on mankind ; but they would supply what 
God has left untold. They would explain the fitness and 
propriety of things. A mathematician may summon his 
scholars round his chair, and from self evident principles 
deduce and demonstrate his conclusions : he has axioms ; 
but ooneerning evil, we have none. A Christian may say 
on chis subject, as Sir Christopher Wren did concerning 
the roof of King's College Chapel—" Show me how to fix 
the first stone, and I will finish the building.** Explain the 
origin of e^l, and I will explain every other difliculty 
respecting evil. We are placed in a disposition and con- 
stitution of things under a righteous ^vemor. If we will 
not rest satisfied with this, something is wrong in our state 
of mind. It is a solid satisfaction to every man who has 
been seduced into foolish inquiries, that it is utterty im- 
possible to advance one inch by them. He must come 
back to rest in God*s appointment He must oome back to 
sit patiently, jneekly, and with doeilitf, at the fset of a 
teacher.- 



Trk religious pleasure of a well-disposed mind move^ gently, 
and therefore constantly. It does not affect b^ rapture and 
ecstacy, but is like the pleasure of health, still and sober, 
vet greater and stronger than those which caU up the senses 
with grossur impressions.— -South. 



THE MOLE. (Taipa maropaau, Linn.) 

Therb are many aninuds in which the Divine wisdom 
may be more agreeably illustrated ; yet the uniformity 
of its attention to every article of the creation, 
even the most contemptible, by adapting the parts to 
its destined course of life, appears more evident in 
the mole than in any other animaL 

A subterraneous abode beings allotted to it, the 
seeming defects of several of its parts vanish; which 
instead of ^>pearing maimed, or unfinished, exhibit 
a most strildttg proof of the fitness of their con- 
trivance. The breadth, strength and shortness of the 
fore-feet, which are inclined sideways, answer the 
use as well as form of hands y to scoop out the earth, 
to form its nahitatioiiy or to pursue its prey. Had 
they been longer, the falling in of the earth would 
havf prevented the quick repetition of its strokes in 
working, or have impeded its course : the oblique 
position of the fore- feet has also this advantage, that 
it flings all the loose soil behind the animaL 

The form of the body is not less admirably con- 
trived for its way of life : the fore-part of it is thick 
and very muscular, giving great strength to the 
action of the fore-feet : enabling it to dig its way 
with amazing force and rapidity, either to pursue ita 
prey, or elude the search of the most active enemy. 
The form of its hind parts, which are small and 
taper, enables it to pass with great facility through 
the earth, that the fore-feet had flung bdiind ; for 
had each part of the body been of equal thickness, 
its flight would have been impeded^ and its security 
precarious. 

The smallness of the eyes (which gave occasion to 
the ancients to deny it the sense of sight), is to this 
animal a peculiar happiness ; a small degree of vision 
is sufficient for an animal ever destined to live under- 
ground : had these organs been larger, they would 
have been perpetually liable to ii^uries by the earth 
falling into them ; but Nature, to prevent that incon- 
venience, hath not only made them very small, bnt 
also covered them very closely with for. Anatomists 
mention, besides these, a third very wonderful con- 
trivance for their security 5 and inform us, that each 
eye is furnished with a certain muscle, by which the 
animal has power of withdrawing or exerting them, 
according to its exigences. 

To make amends for the dimness of sight, the 
Mole is amply recompensed by the great p^ection 
of two other senses, tiiose of hearing and of smelling : 
the first gives it notice of the most distant approadi 
of danger; the other, which is equally exquisite, 
directs it, in the midst of darkness, to its food 3 the 
nose, also, being very long and slender, is well formed 
for thrusting into small holes, in search of the worms 
and insects that inhabit them. These gifts may 
with reason be said to ccxnpensate the defect of 
sight, as ^ey supply fai this animal all its wants^ 
and all the purposes of that sense, and it is therefore 
amply supphed with every necessary accommodation 
of life. 

The Mole breeds in the spring, and brings forth 
four or five young at a time ; it makes its nest of 
moss, and that under the largest hillock, a little 
below the surface of the ground. The Mole is ob- 
served to be most active, and to cast up most earth, 
immediately before rain, and ui the winter before a 
thaw» because at those times the worms and insects 
>Mgin to be in motion, and approach the surface. 
On the contrary, in very dry weather, this animal 
seldom or never forms any hillock, as it penetrates 
deep after its prey, which at such seasons retires far 
into the ground. The Mole shows great art in skin- 
ning a worm, which it always does before it eats it, 
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stripping the >kia firom Bnil to end, and ■qqee wn g 
oat all the contenta of the bodjr. 



The onder-gioimd paasages fonned hj the bairown 
of the moles, are geiwratlr connected with a sort of 
chamber, in which the nest is made, and the young 
deposited. The moles often traverse these passages 
to and from their nests ) and which probably act as 
traps, where worms, beettes, and grabs, that con 
stitute the chief food of the moles, often are caught 
by them. In gardens and com-fielde, moles often 
do mnch damage, by loosening the earth at the root« 
of plants. In meadows, they also do some injnry, 
hut there they assist also in draining the land. The 
quantity of grubs, beetles, and worms which they 
consume is very great, and very beneficial. They 
have been accused of eating the seed and roots of 
plants i but it is very uncertain whether they feed 
on either. It is also doubtful whether the sight uf 
the mole Is so imperfect as has been supposed ; it 
may be suited to the obscurity of their under-ground 
dwelUngs and habits, though the light above-ground 
overpowers it. M. S. L. 1. 



Disputed long, in language high. 
On matters of Zoology. 
Said .Tacko, " Well, we live and learn; 
And you will wonder in your turn; 
I And there grows, (O wondnnu la^k !) 
No AuncA upon a Camel'* back." 
" Pooh I foiiyl" cried his brother ape, 
" You quite lorset the Camel's shape; 
I never iiaw a Camel yet. 
Without a hunrh— my life I'll belt 
1 rode one lately ns my hack, 
And FELT the bunch upon hia back 1* 
** 'Tis fidse. Sir Pug, and very hard 
Thus to be doubted: here's my card 
I'll say no more about the brute. 
Let piBloln settle the dispute." 

And then, as all was fitly timed, 
The paces measured, pistols primed. 
The world had held two monkeys less. 
All through this mutual redresi. 
Had not the seconds interfered. 
And thus the point of quarrel clear'd: 
" Error and truth to each belong. 
You both are right, and both are wrong 
The Camel's hunch, by Nature's laws. 
When food has fiul'd, and hunger gnaws. 
Oft proves a gift benignly sent, 
To aid the creature's nourishment. 
And, guarding thus {tola fiimine'i shock, 
Contnoutes to the general stock. 
The very hunch Sir Pug admired 
In yonder Camel, has retired ; 
And when that hunch bad ceased to be. 
Then, Jacko, 'twas not seen by thee ; 
Put up your pistols, use your eyes. 
And ieaxa ftom Nature to be wise." 



The MONTH OF JULY. 
Tbi* moDlh, in Iba Albui Calandar, wis called Quinliiit, it beiag, 
as llta Dame ^Dotct, ike fifth iotbdrTSSt, which coDiiMed of but ttm 
month*, of Tery anaqval Isoclh, some baving ihatj-m, wliil« to 
others were aiuivd no more (nan sixteen diTi. Romoloi e<{nali>ed 
the nomber ofitjt, pvinf «> the ntontht, alleraately, thutT'OBe 
and thinr ; but he aid not attempt in ra^ulate ihe npplementary 
dan (lied in ibc Alban Calendar, to coaplde the pwiod at die 
Solar yesi. Numa foimsd them into two additkoal montfas ot 
twenty-nine and twenly-eifht dl;*, which be placed bdbr* JUarti'iu, 

i March,) makii^ bit year to b^n on the fint of Jmuirtw ; )uut 
nu JuIt liecame the urenth month cf Ibc Tear, thoafh it retained 
its name of QuintilU until Mark Antony, in complimMit to Jali^ 
Chu, and m ■ laidiig nwmonal of the beoefit he had conCened op 
the world at larn, b; tecti^ng tha hitherto coofuied and ineKwlar 
method of drridiof the year, cbuind it* name to Jitlim <July>. 
The Sajop* called tht* month Jftw Howt, or Hty Mmulk, hrr ail 
ia it they nnerKJly mowed and ptbered in tbeir hair ; k was aJao 
called Ma*d Uinatk, becaow at this wann the meadi are eovovad 
with bloom. On the 33rd the mn enlen Leo ; tbercfcre, in ^toat 
alUfOTical repniantation*, tha principal fiaura is accompaaied by > 
lion. Tht &rl, that abont tUi time, that bright ilar m the coaslet- 
luioo of Cana Mijor, called Siinit, or the Do« Star, tjaaa witk 
ihg inn, bu eanted tha period between the 3r<l of July and 1 1th at 
Autut to bear the nsnM of the Dtg Dagi. The aDcienu mppoBod 
that the malifaant influeoce of thii itar, wheo [a conjunction witli 
Che*nn, eauaed Ih4 na lo toil, ki'ik io becnu unir, ijgitogrom 
nuij, and all alhtr CTtatuTtt Id tangniili, vihiii in nn it proditcad 
frteri and rtntr ■ulignont ditoritrt ; theee exaggerated noliooi ot 
iti banefol eflfecl* are now dispelled, but idll Ihe penod bears tbe 
name, and we anticipate with drcul the heil of the Uof Dava, 
(hough, in our variable climate at leait, Ihe weatber dunng thi* 
period is frequently leM sultry than at other times. 
AN NIYERS ARIES JW JULY. 
MONDAY. l«t. 
ISBG The Battle of the Boyne. at which both Jan 

liun HI. were preMnt. James being com 

fled to Waterfbrd, where be look ship for Fr , 

doned for ever hit preteniions to tbe crown of England. 

TUESDAY, and. 

1644 Tbe Dallle of Maraton Moor, in which tb* Itoyahm wei« 

defeated by the Pirliamenlary army. 

WEDNESDAY, 3rd. 
The Dog Days begin. 
1819 A comei al great brilliancy appeared in tbe North. 

THURSDAY. 4th. 
1633 Jjln Frylh, a native of Sevenoaka, in Kent, and educUed at 

Cambndge, having become a convert to Ihe doctrines ol 

Lulber, was buml al Smilhfield. 
1T6I Died Semutl Riettardun, author oF Sir CharUt GniuJun, 

&c. He was the fiitt who endeavoured to render wotka of 

fiction the medium for conveyiDg m 
1776 The BritUb Colonics, in Nortli Amt 

indepandent. 
I8I6 Dibd. in the ■eve.iiy-ninlh year of his age, RUkard If^tna. 

Bitmap of Liandaff. the lempetate. learned, and able defender 



FRIDAY. Sih. 
n the Ciusadera. 1 

_ . . ._,_... _ ftom the Infidels, a . ... 

and apparently M bopelem, was firuiuueited by a recluae, 

afterwards known as Pun- [A> /f<nnii. Influned by hkied. 

princea and warrion entered with enlhuaium into the project; 

all ranks and ages ihaied tbe pbrensy of the moaienl ; and, if 

we may believe eontemporary authora, six miUions of persona 

astunted the creea. Ii wu impossible to stem such a torrent ; 
'all Syria and Palestine fell, arid the thumphant banner of the 

Cro« wu planted on Mount Sion. 
16SG Tbe Battle of Sedgcmoor, in which the Dnke of MooSwMb 

waa defeated. 
171 B PettT lAi Ortat, moved by suspicion and jealousy, condanned 

to deaih his only ton : the unfortunate young man did not 

live for this cruel sentence to be eieculed. but i> said to bavt 

died of horror on hearing it read. 

SATURDAY, 6(b. 
1415 John Hua. a (bllower of (he doctKoea of WickUBe, was coa. 

demned and burned (or bereay at Conatance, a city in iIm 

aouth of Germany. 
I4S4 Coronation of Richard Itl. and his Queen, Anne. 
IS63 Expired u Greenwich, in hia aiileenlh year, Edutri YL, lh« 

lailiiialedeKeadanloftbelineorTudDr. F' 

and firm adherence (o tfa< 

death an irrepaiable l«s. 
IB16 The Allied Forc« of England, Pnissia. Auatria. and Riuaa, 

enlered Paris after Ibe Badle of-Waterloo. 
SUNDAY, 7lh. 

Fim SUHDJT AfTU TarxtTY. ' 

1307 Death of Edmrd 1. Having conceived tbe vaM pnqecl of 

oniting under one sovereign ihe whole Island of Brtlain, he 

punned it to the last hour of hia lifb. 

1647 tlumcu AniiUt, belter known by the name of WauaiiUo, 

ireiii of Naples, I'd, 

magialratea and iiiU- 

id of beirai ' 



ca, declared tbemaclvea 



for (he moment, held the li«ea of the n 

bitinti al hia mercy ; but, being accused ol betraying th« in. 
tereati of tbe rabble, he was murdered, after having eajojtd 
bia andden elevaiion bul eight daya. 
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UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE COMMITTEE OF GENERAL LITERATURE AND EDUCATION, 
APPOINTED BY THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRI STIAN KNOWLEDGE. 

CAVERN TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF EGYPT AND NUBIA. 



Wx nov proceed to give some account of the Cavern 
Temples and Tombi of Egypti accotdiD^ to the diTiaioii 
of tbe subject proposed in a former niuuMr. 

Thk long but narrow valley through which the river Nile 
flows, constitutes the countries of Ecypt and Nubia ; the for- 
mer extending from the coaat of the Mediterranean, through 
■even and a half degreeaof latitude, or about 600 miles, to 
where the river, fbrcuig its passage through the mountains, 
forms the cataracts of Syene, near the iSaiid of Philn, in 
24° N. This vallej; is on an average only nine miles in 
width as far as Cairo, but fh)m thence, the mountains 
which bound it recede on either side, and the river divides 
into several channels, farming the Delta of the Nile. 
Lower Nuhia is the continuation of this valley above, or 
South of Phils, and extends for about two degrees of 
latitude: beyond this the valley widens, and the country 
is elevated, forming what is now termed Upper Nubia. The 
vast and barren sandy deserts which he on both sides, 
beyoud the mountain.i:hains, are the sources whence those 
torrents of sand are brought by the periodical winds, which 
have nearly buried so many of the stupendous monuments 
of the earliest inhabilenU of this ancient country. 

The magnificent odificea which adorn in almost uninter- 
nipted successions, the banks, islands, and adjoining 
|dains of the Nile, aro formed of materials derived from 
these mountains, which consist of granite, sand-stone, and 
Other rocks, best adapted for architectural purposes. 
' The excavations made by quarrying for this purpose 
vere enlarged, and appropriated to the reception of the 
bodies of their dead. Whether this appropriation was sug- 
gested bv their existence, or whether the custom of pre- 
•ervingthe corpse caused the necessity for such receptacles, 
cannot be petnaps determined; but it is certain, that 
catacombs are found in th leighbourhoodof oil the ancient 
Tot, IL 



cities on the Nile, some of which obviously have bees 
originally formed by the removal of stone for building. 

Though a general similarity of style pervades the archi- 
tecture of these structures, yet they are of very difTeront 
dates, and are the works of very different people. 

Neither the limits nor the object of these papers, win 
admit of our entering into any detailed account of the age 
or data of these wonders of Egypt, the subject being 
perhaps the most obscure and uncertain of any which haa 
occupied the attention of historians ; but it may be 
necessary to state to our readers, that in proportion as 
mora knowledge of ancient Egyptian history is gained hf 
investigation of the inscriptions and hieroglyphic**, found 
so universally on the ruins, the extrava^ntly hieh antiquity 
attributed to some of these edifices is proved to be ud- 
founded. 

n of ant Egyptian work Mf 
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reprtttntttumi of^ icmmJl, ai is done oy coimooa wniten languages. 
lie trouble of giving a real repiaentalioD bood caused an abridaa- 
ment into ■ aymbol of the object, which, subsequently, wu further 
modifieil till it bore but a very imperfect and obscure relation to tha 
Ihinc inteoded to be eipreaed. 
Th( ■ 
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proiimaumu to common written churicleti, onlythit they tlill bore 
tome reMmblauce to the object, instead of being merely forms ex- 
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The assertion of the historian, Herodotus, who visited 
Egypt about 450 before Christ, that, even in his time, the 
date of the erection of the Pjrhm\d% and of the city of 
Thebes*, &e., was lost in ailtic|u]ty, gave rise to the belief 
that the same obscurity existed relative to every building 
in the country ; and this erroneous opinion was oonfirmea 
by the incorrect interpretation of the astronomical tables, 
sculptured on the ceiUngs of the temples at Dendera, &e. 
The French scientific men who accompanied Buonaparte in 
his expedition, carried away by their enmity to Christianity, 
were anxious to prove that some of these monuments were 
older than the Bible account of the creation ef the world ; 
but one of their own countrymen subsequently proved, 
and the discoveries of the celebrated Champollion have 
given additional confirmation to the proof, that the temple 
at Dendera is not older than the age of the Roman 
emperors. 

These contradictory deductions, are in a great measure 
explained, by recalling to mind the successive and per- 
manent conquests of this country by very different na- 
tions, each of which was interested m recording its own 
occupation of it, and in obliterating as far as possible all 
record of the previous occupants. Let us suppose, for 
example, a splendid and perfect temple founded by Se- 
sostris, existing in all its grandeur and perfection. Passing 
over less known and less important political convubions, 
first came the conquests of the successors of Alexander, 
who possibly erased and altered some portion of the ori- 
ginal sculptured inscriptions ; next the Romans, with their 
stern sway, compelled the natives to dedicate anew their 
sacred fane to some profligate emperor, and the name of 
Maximian, Dioclesiant, and such men, was substituted 
for the sacred symbol of Osiris or Isis. Long after came 

^ * A carious calcnlation, mads from the rate of increase of depo- 
iitioD by the Nile, corroborated by other evidence, shows that this 
city must have been founded 4760 years ago, or ^JO before Christ. 
There are the ruins of a temple, bearing an inscription suting that 
it was founded by Osymandyas, who reigned, according to M* 
Champollion, Figeac 2270 B. C. 

t There is more than one temple built, to all appearance, in the 
most pure Egyptian style, which is now found to nave been erected 
by Hadfiani in honour of Antinotis. 



the lieutenants of the ''false prophet,** and, 'vwitli si 
more unsparing and barhirous fiuiati<;i8m, degt iu y < fc f a. 
defaced what they waiited t^nM Mid UuiiB ciKni^b 
admire; while the Greek ChH^lafls, fheliere^l* in o^li 
secret recesses, from the overwhelming storm of Mobaj 
medan invasion, to fit them for churches, 'plastered ov 
the sculptured stories of Rhamses* conquests, and subsl 
tuted a oaubed painting of the holy apostles. And lastly^ : 
a climax to these ii^unes, the Ottoman conquest a.nd J: 
invariable results, miservt degradation, poverty, and oppre 
sion, came to complete the ** tale of ruin ;** and a degfradc 
peasantry now shelter themselves in, and convert to th 
vilest of purposes, the temple which Sesostris 4iad dedi 
cated, or the magnificent tomb' which contained the bone 
of a Pharaoh. 

Added to these political causes of injury and defacement 
every recess of every catacomb has been eo repeatedly 
ransacked, in the hopes of finding concealed treasure, oi 
for the gratification of curiosity, tnat no hidden tomb, the 
existence of which might appear to have remained un 
known from the time of its construction, can now be 
opened, without the most obvious proofs presenting them 
selves of its having been violated at some remote period* 

We shall now proceed to the more immediate object of 
this paper, commencing with the 

EXCAVATED TEMPLES IN NUBIA. 

At Derr, in Nubia, on the left side of the Nile, ascending 
the river, there is an excavated temple, hewn out c^ the 
sand-stone rock ; the portioo of which consists of three jt>ws 
of square pillars ; four are still entire, the others are in 
ruins on the ground. In front of eaeh of these fon^ are the 
legs of a colossal figure, similar to those of the temple 
of Gtome, at Thebes. A portion ef one of the excavated 
walls of the portico has fallen down; a battle is repre- 
sented on the fhigments of it : a hero is pursuing his Tan 
quished foe, who retires to a marshy country, carrjing 
his wounded along with him. In another oomnartmentv 
the prisoners, with their arms tied, are brought before the 
executioner; similju' sculptures are found on other p<rts» 



ptemte of particular sounds or names of those objects. A fourth 
cisM was added at a subsequent period, conssting of eoigmaticaJ 
symbols, which were a kind of composition of images of different 
objects, united to as to convey an idea not directly suggested by 
them when apart. These four species of characters were used pro- 
miscuously, according to the pleasure of the artist, aad are arranged 
in either horizontal or vertical colttmns. 

Thus for example, the sun, moon, ship, bull, bow, arrow, ficc, are 
expreaeedhjeroglyphically by images of the Dbjects. The sky was 



represented by the sectioB ef a flat roof, wich or witbeot stsis in it. 
The diflereat gods were eipressed by images ef the idok which 
represented them in the temples. Twe arms stretched apwards, 
ei press the word ofertng ; water flowiag f^ein a jug, means a tiba* 
turn: a bee, siginMSfffi •bedUutpiofU : a lilwk fiying, the toind: a 
cr0eodile« t^ptteilft and so <m< The mitial letters of the name of the 
object were used, Id one species of hieroglyphic, to express the thing 
itself: thus, the letter A, signified an eagle, from the Egyptian name 
of that bird, Ahom, SH, means a garden, from Shn£, and so on. 




SCULPTURE OUTSIDB TBS WALLS OP Till MEJCNONIUM. 



The above piece of sculpture, taken from the walls of the 
Memnonium, will convey to our readers an idea of Egyptian art, 
ind the mode of employing hieroglyphical writing in inscriptions. 
It represents Amenophis or Memnon, eighth king of the 18th 
dynasty, 1700 b.c, engaged in a contest with some nation, whom he 
IS represented as vanquishing. In sculptures of this kind, the prin- 
cipal hero is always portrayed as colossal: his name and titles 
(Sovereip of an Obedient People, Sun ; Lord of Truth and Justice, 
^pnof the Suiij) are shown on two tablets on the left, level with 
his head; and adjoining, is a hieroglyphical account of the etent, 
m five vertical columns. 

u ^jv^^*^f ' y^^^ ^^^^y comprehend, from this brief explanation, 
how difficult it must be to interpret this ancient writing, and how 
uncertain and vague the explanations must occasionalTy ue: the 
tate.Ur. Young, and MM. Champollion have^ howtrtri by penever* 



mg industry, succeeded in deciphering much, and have accnfatel 
fixed the dates and succession of several of the, earliest monarcbs 
of this countnr. A considerable step was gained by the diseovert, 
made by the French in 1798. near Rosetta, of a stone, onwhidb 
IS an inscnption in hieroglyphic, and in the Egyptian and Grsek 
languages, ivhich k now m the British Museum. By means o? 
the latter well-known tongue, the exulanation of the two former 
was afforded ; it contains a decree of the whole body a( priest- 
hood, for conferring diTine hdnoura on Ptolemy Epiphanes, and s 
dated to correspond with March 26, in the year 196 hefore Christ. 
Similar discovenes of inscriptions in hieroglyphic, hieratic, or de- 
motic characters, accompanied with a translation in Greek, have 
since been made in other places, and have thus enabled the before- 
mentioned learned persons to form a s^Mem on this sabjeet. wUck 

IS daily reoeiTiaf firisb confinBaboB , 
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but they are all nracb nititilatdd*. The cell of the temple 
consists of an apartment thirteen paces square, and is only 
lighted by the principal ^te nom the portico, and a 
smaller one on one side of it: two rows of square pillacs 
divide the cell into three aisles ; they are merely blocks of 
the rock left standing, and are quite plain, with neither 
base nor capital. The walls of the cell, and these pillars, 
are covered with sculptured figures, bat of a very rude 
workmanship; from some remains tet visible, they appear 
to have been painted in colours. In the back wall there 
is a door, which leads into the smftll adytum (sanctuary) ; 
in this are the mutilated remains of four figures, cut out 
of the rock. There is s small cliamber on each side of 
the adytum, in one of which there is a deep excavation, 
which makes it probable that it wa4 used as a sepulchre/* 

Therb is also an excatated temple near Wady (valley) 
Kostamne and Gyrshe, in Nubia, about one-third of the 
distance from Essouan to Ibsambal. It stands on the 
top of a hill, the broad declivity of which is covered 
with rubbish and fragments of colossal statues. It was 
dedicated, accordinff to Champollion, by Rhamses the 
Great, to Phthah (Vulcan), and has suffered much from 
barbarians, probably the Persians, all except the excavated 
part being destroyed. The large chamber has six colossal 
statues, executed in a rude, but erand, style ; Burckhardt 
states, that they recalled to his mmd the temples of India, 
to which these of Nubia bear a grerft resemblance. On the 
side-walls of the pronaos, behind these fieures and pillar*, 
m if are four recesses, each containing three life-sixe symbolical 

Ant* figures, such as are usually seen in Bgyntian temples; all 
these, as well as the colossi, are oovereo with a thick coat 
of stucco, and were once painted. A door from this pronaos 
leads, as usual, to the cella, in the centre of which are two 
massy pillars, and a small apartment on each side ; on the 
floor of each are high stone benches. The floors have 
been broken up to search lor treasure. Behind the eella 
is the sanctuary, with a small chamber on each side. In 
the adytum are four statues, seated, and a large cubical 
stone in the middle; its sides are quite smooth. The sculp- 
tures which covered the walls of this temple are very much 
decayed, owing to the nature of the sand-stone in which it 
is cut ; and, added to this, the walls are blackened with 
the smoke of the torches and fires kindled by the neigh- 
bouring shepherds, who often pass the night here with 
their catUe« 

A small temple, near Kalabshe, lower down the river, 
has a series of historical sculptures on its walls, which 
are excessively interesting m this point of view : accord- 
ing to Champollion, who passed four days in examining 
them, they represent the expeditions of Sesostris in his 
youth against the Arabs, Africans, iBthiopians, &c. In 
one compartment he is presenting his Asiatic prisoners 
to his father Rhamses; in another part of the temple, 
the suppliant Ethiopian king is presented by Sesostris 
to his father ; the tables are covered with chains of 
gold, panther-skins, bags of gold-dust, logs of ebony, 
elephants' tusks, and ostrich-feathers, with captives, lions, 
camelopards. panthers, ostriches, and monkeys in pro- 
cession . The other sculptures relate to the gods to whom 
the temple was dedicated, Ammon, Ra, and Cnuphis. 
Burckhardt, who agrees with Champollion in the general 
purport of these sculptures, says that they are the best he 
saw anvwhere in the valley of the Nile. 

On the western shore, somewhat to the north of Assouan, 
are several temple$ and sepulchres^ hewn out of the rock, 
all of them consisting of a square chamber, with square 
pillars within, coverea with hieroglyphics, large sepulchral 
excavations remaining in several of them. 

The mechanical skill of the ancient Egyptians is suffi- 
ciently proved by their wonderful edifices and sculptures ; 
one curious application of it must be noticed, as properly 
coming within the scope of this papery— we alluoe to the 
monolithic temples, so called from being cat out of " one 
piece of stone,** and often elaborately scmptuied externally 
and internally. Two small chests of this kind are seen in 
the central niche, or sanctuary, of one of the templet in the 
island of PhilsB; they were intended for caffes for the 
sacred hawk, as it is conjectured. In the temple at Debot, 
in Nubia, there are two fine monolithe temples, of granite, 

* Champollion has ascertained that this temple belonn to the 
age of Sesostris. who reigned 1473 B. C. ; and the inBcripuons in it 
contain an enumeration of the children of that hero. It was dedi 
cated to Amon- Rha and Phr6, invoked by the name of Khamset* 
the peculiar patron of the family. 



in the sanctuary; the larger is eight feet high by three in 
width; the winged glol^ is sculptured over each; they 
appear to have bieen intended for the reception of sacred 
animals, perhaps beetles : the places for the hinges of the 
door are yet visible. But the most celebrated was that 
quarried at Elephantine, and removed thence by the 
labour of two thousand men, employed for three years, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, to Sais, in the Delta, on the eieistem 
side of the Rosetta arm ; of this, we believe, there U now 
no trace. 

The monolithe granite temple, termed the Green 
Tabernacle at Memphis, was thirteen and a half feet 
high, twelve feet long, and ten and a half broad ; the 
chamber within was ten and a half, nin<^, and seven and a 
half feet in dimensions; both within and without this 
temple are numerous iculpttires and inseriptions. 

^ tHS TEMPLES AT IBSAMBAL. 

*^ t [SMfhitnynriif tiOo head of OM paper.] 

Ar Ibsambal, on the right-hand side of the river, are the 
two most celebrated excavdted temples in this country: 
here the moimtainotts sides of the valley approach very 
close to the stream, so that these tempM are just over the 
bank ; at present there is no foad to ilfem, but probably 
some change in the bed of the river has taken place here. 
The smaller excavation stands about twenty feet above the 
surface <it the water ; it is entirely cut out of the almost 
perpendicular rock, and is in complete preservation. In 
front of the entrance, are six erect colossal figures, three 
en each side, placed in narrow recesses, they are all of the 
same rise, ana stand with one foot before the other ; they 
measure from the ground to the knee six and a half feet, 
so that their majgnitude may be estimated at about thirty* 
five feet. The first represents a young man with a narrow 
beard, and a tiara on nis head, accompanied by two small 
upright figures about fomr feet high, one on each side of 
his legs; the second is a female with a child in her 
arms and a s^all figure also on each side : though rudely 
executed, the countenance is truly grand ; the third is a 
youth with his arms hanging down, and two small figures 
as before. On the other side of the door, the same figures 
are repeated in order : only that Isis has a globe encom- 
passed by two serpents on her head. The spares be- 
tween the niches in which the figures stand, are covered 
with hieroglyphics. A small central door leads into the 
pronaos (or portico), the ceiling of which is supported by 
six square columns, of three feet, the capitals represent- 
ing heads of Isis. The portico is thirteen paces in length, 
and seven broad. The narrow cell, whicn is only three 
paces wide, is entered by three doors. It has a dark chamber 
on each side. The adytum is seven feet square, with the 
remains of a statue cut out of the rock, visible in the 
back wall, and in the floor is a deep excavation. The 
walls of the three apartments are covered with hiero- 
glyphics and the usttal sacred 'figures ; they Seem all to 
have been painted yellow, excepting the bait, which in 
several is black, that of Uie female, in black and white 
stripes t. 

The principal excavation, for the examination and almost 
the discovery of which, the world is indebted to the inde- 
fatigable Belzoni, was, till his time, almost choked up and 
covered with sand. On the 1st of August, 1817, he. and 
three other gentlemen, effected an entrance into the large 
pronaos, fifty-seven feet long and fifty-two wide, sup- 
ported by two rows of square pillars, each having a figure 
of Sesostris attached to it, about thirty feet high, finely 
executed and in good preservation. The pillars are five 
and a half feet square; both these and the walls are covered 
with hieroglyphics, of the same kind as those of the smaller 
temple. From this there is a succession of chambers of va- 
rious sizes, most of them containing sculptures and inscrip- 
tions ; but not requiring any particular description. The 
exterior of this temple u magnificent ; it is one hundred 
and seventeen feet wide and eighty-six feet high ; the door 
is twenty fset high. There are fbur enormout sitting 
colossi, the hmat in Egypt or Nubia, exeeot the great 
Sphinx at the Pjrramids, bemg about two-thirds the site of 
this latter: fkom the shoulder to the elbow they measure 
fifteen feet six inches ; the fhoe is seven feet long, and 
across the ahooldefs twenty-iiTe feet ; their height, exd»- 

t This temple, if K be a temple, was dedicated to Hathor (or 
Venus), by Nofri Ari. conwrt of Rhamses the Great ^Scsostns). 
The colossi are suppoMd to represeat that prmce and his queeab 
with their chihirtn at then leei. 
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are onlj vuible, one being atill buried 
other, near tbe door, ia half fallen dovn, and is alao 
buried. On the top of the door ii a coloawl flgure with 
the hawks head, twenty feet hiRb, with an hieroglyphic 
figure on each side. On the top of the temple is a cornice 
with hieroglyphics, with a row of twenty-one sitting 
monkeys, eiEM feet high, and six feet across the shoulders. 

The heat U the interior of tbe temple ia so ^at*, that 
the party found it impossible to draw, tbe perspiration from 
their faces Ming on the paper and apoiling iL They 
found the figures of two lions with hawks' heads, the bodies 
a* large as life, a amall sitting figure, and some copper- 
work bebnging to the doors, in the temple. 

Subsequent examination has led to the conclusion that 
tbe foui ooloui are portraits of Rbamses fSesoatiii), and 

* AccordiDt to Cbanpollioii, the thermometer within stood at 
115»of-' -^ ■• 



the ba>-reUef sculptures on the waQs, &c. of the first hall, 
represent bis conquetti in Africa; in one ha is seen in » 
triumphal car, followed by bands of prisoners, of Nubians. 
Negroes, &e. of the natural size, in a composition of great 
beauty and effect ; those in the other sixteen chambers re 
preseDt religious subjects, highly curious and interesting. 
The four figures in the sanctuary represent Rbamses, AmoD 
Ra, Phr£ (the Sun), and Fhthah (the Lord of Justice). A 
long inscription on a column consists of a decree of Phthah 
(Vulcan), in bvour of Sesostris, and that monarch's reply. - 

A few paces to the south of the great temple is a recesa 
cut out in the rock, with steps leading up to it ttom tiM 
river; its walls are covered with hieroglyphics and inscrip- 
tions relating to Rbamses. There is another small exca- 
vated temple on the opposite side of the river, vhicb haa 
served as a chapel to tbe Christian Greeks ; and figures of 
the Apoatle*, still nearly perfect, are painted on its wolli 
and toad 



Hiere does not appear to be any excavated Temple in 
Egypt, or none at least which can be distinctly recognised 
as such : this difference between the two countries, either 
■rose from differences in the religions of the first inha- 
bitants of each, or probably the excavations in Nubia being 
larger, have received the name of temples though they 
were only tombs, analoeous to those at El-kAb menti<»ied 
in another place, with wnicb they appear from tbe descrip- 
tions, to have agreed in their interior arrangements, 

CATACOMBS OF THEBES, &c 
Xtsrt tnveller who visits Egypt, gives some 'description 
of these places ; it is difficult, among to many and such 
various accounts, to select that which will be most accept- 
able ; but, on consideration, we prefer that of the late Belzoni 
It meet inlereating. 



" Goumou b a tract of 'racks about two mile* in length, 
at the foot of the Lybian mountains on tbe west of 
Iliebes, and was the burial-place of the great 'city of th« 
hundred gates.' Every part of these rocks is cut out by 
art, in the form of large and small chambers, each of which 
has its separate entrance ; and, though they are very dosa 
to each otner, it is seldom that there is any commumcation 
from one to another. I can truly say, it is impossible to 
give any description sufficient to convey the smallest id«ft 
of these subterranean abodes and their inhabitaots: there 
are no sepulchres in any part of the worid like them; and 
no exact aescription can be given of their interior, owing 
to the difficult of visiting these recesses. Of tome of 
'''"" tombs many persons cannot withstand the suffocating 
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chokes to BMsa a degree, that it requires great power of 
lungs to resist it, and the strong effluvia of the mummies. 
This is not all; the entry, or passase where the hodies are, 
IS rouffhly cut in the rocks, and tiie falling of the sand 
from the u[>per part or ceiling causes it to m nearly filled 
up, so that in some places, there is not a vacancy of much 
more than a foot len, which must be passed in a creepine 
posture on the hands and knees. After getting through 
these passages, some of them two or three huncured yaras 
Ions, you generally find a more commodious place, perhaps 
high enouffh to sit : but what a place of rest I Surrounded 
by bodies, by heaps of mummies in idl directions, which^ 
till I eot accustomed to the sight, impressed me with horror^ 
The blackness of the wall, the faint light given by the 
candles or tordhes for want of air, the difierent objects that 
surrounded me, seeming to converse with each other, and 
my Arab guides, who, covered with dust, and naked, resem'^ 
bled living mummies themselves, formed a scene which 
cannot be described. In such a situation I found myself 
several times, and often returned exhausted and fainttng, 
till at last I became inured to it and indifferent to what 1 
suffered, except from the dust, which never failed to choke 
my throat and nose, and I could taste that the mummies 
were rather unpleasant to swallow*. After the exertion of 
entering into such a place through a passage of sometimes 
SIX hundred yards in length, nearly overcome, I sought a 
resting-place, found one, and contrived to sit ; but when my 
weight bore on the body of an Egyptian, it crushed it like 
a band-box. I naturally had recourse to my hands to 
sustain my weight, but they found no better support ; so 
that I sank altogether among the broken mummies wiUi a 
crash of bones, rags, and w(wden cases, which raised such 
a dust as kept me motionless for a ({uarter of an hour, 
waiting till it subsided again. Once I was conducted firom 
such a place to another resembline it, through a passage 
about twenty feet in length, and no larger than that a boay 
could be forced through ; it was choked with mummies, and 
I could not pass without puttine my face in contact with 
that of some decayed Egyptian ; but, as the passage inclined 
downwards, my own weight helped me on, and 1 could not 
avoid being covered with bones, legs, arms, and heads 
rolling from above. The purpose of my researches was to 
rob the Egyptians of their papyrit, of which I found a few 
hidden in their breasts, imder their arms, in the space 
above their knees, or on the legs, and covered by the nu- 
merous folds of cloth that envelop the body.** 

** Nothing can more plainly distinguish £e various classes 
of people, uan the manner of their preservation ; but there 
are manv other remarks that may be made to the same 
effect In the many pits that I have opened I never saw 
a single mummy standing, and foimd them lying regularly 
in horizontal rows, and some were sunk into a cement 
which must have been nearly fluid when the cases were 
placed on it The lower classes were not buried in caaes : 
they were dried up as it appears after the usual preparation ; 
mummies of this sort were in the proportion of about ten 
to one of the bettor class, as neany as I could calculate 
ftom the Quantity of both I have seen ; the linen in which 
they are rolded is of a coarser sort and less in quantity, 
they have no ornaments about them of any consequence, 
and are piled up in layers, so as to fill, in a rude manner, 
the caves excavated for the purpose; in general these 
tombs are to be found in the lower grounds at the foot of 
the mountains; they are entered by a small aperture arched 
over, or by a shaft four or five feet square, at the bottom of 
which are entrances into various chambers, all choked up 
with mummies, many of which have been rummaged and 
left in the most connised state. Among these tombs we 
saw some which contained the mummies of animals 
intermixed with human bodies, these were bulls, cows, 
sheep, monkeys, foxes, bats, crocodiles, fishes and birds ; 
idols often occur, and one tomb was filled with nothing but 
cats, carefully folded in red and white linen, the head 
covered by a mask made of the same, and rerpresentinf 
the cat I have opened all these sorts of animals. Of 

' * Before any rational knowledge of medicine eibted, mummies 
were used as drags, and were exported from Egypt for that pnipose ; 
tfUt, as was to be expected, when the price was rased, from a deficient 
supply; quantHies were prepared oy drying reeent bodies with 
preparations to pve them the same app^unnce and odour; this 
" adulteration" excited great wrath among the physicians of those 
days, but we do not doubt that as the spurious article was quite as 
nasty, it was just as efficacious as the trae old Egyptian. 

t The plant called Fvpymt, was manu&ctured into a substitute 
lor paper, on which Uie ancients wrote before parchment was 
employed. 



the bull, the calf, and the sneep, tnere is no part but th# 
head, which is covered with linen with the horns projecting 
out of the cloth ; the rest of the body being represented by 
two pieces of wood eighteen inches wide and three feet 
long, with another at the end, two feet high, to form <h# 
breast It is somewhat singula^, that such animals aitt 
not to be met with in the tombs of the higher sort of people 
while few or no papyri are to be found among; the lower 
order, and \i any occur, they are only small pieces stuck on 
the breast with a little gum or asphaltum, being probably 
all that the poor individual could afford to himself. lo 
those of the better classes other objects are found. I think 
they ought to be divided into several classes, and not 
confined to three, as is done by Herodotus in his account of 
the mode of embalming. In the same pit where I found 
mummies in cases, I have found others without and ill 
these, papyri are most likely to be met with. I remarked 
that those in cases have none. It appears to me that those 
that could afford it had a case to be ouried iti on which the 
history of their lives was painted, and those who oould 
not afford a case, were contented to have their lives written 
on pap3rri and placed above their knees. The cases ate 
made of sycamore, some very plain, some richly painted 
with well-executed figures ; all have a human ftoe on the 
lid : some of the larger contain others within them, either 
of wood or plaster, and painted ; some of the mummiee 
have garlands of flowers and leaves of the acacia, or Sunt* 
tree, over their heads and breasts. In the inside of Uiese 
mummies are often found lumps of asphaltum, sometimei 
weighing as much as two pounds. Another kind of 
mummy I believe I may conclude to have belonged ez« 
dusively to the priests ; they are folded in a manner totally 
differing firom the others, and with much more care ; the 
bandages consist of stripes of red and white linen inter* 
mixed, and covering the whole body, but so carefUlly 
applied, that the form of the trunk and limbs are preserved 
separate, even to tiie fingers and toes ; they have sandals 
of painted leather on the feet, and bracelets on their arms 
ana wrists ; the cases in which these mummies are pre* 
served, are somewhat better executed than the rest.** 

" The tombs containing the better classes are of course 
superior to the others; some are also more extensive than 
others, having various apartments adorned with figures. It 
would be impossible to describe the numerous little 
articles found m them, which are well adapted to show the 
domestic habits of the ancient Egyptians. It is here the 
smaller idols are occasionally found, either lying on the 
ground, or on the cases. Vases made of baked clay» 
painted over, from eight to eighteen inches in size, are 
sometimes seen, containing embalmed entrails ; the covers 
represent the head of some divinity, bearing either the 
human form, or that of a monkey, fox, cat or other animal. 
I met with a few of tiiese made of alabaster, in the tombs 
of the kings, but they were unfortimately broken* a great 
quantity of pottery and wooden vessels are found in some 
of the tombs, the ornaments, the small works in clay in 
particultur, are very curious; I have been fortunate enough 
to find many specimens of their manufactures, amoujg 
which is leaf-gold, nearly as thin as ours; but what is 
singular, the only weapon I met with was an arrow, two 
feet long. The scaratweus, or sacred beetle, is found, 
though not abundantly, in the tombs ; these are made of 
basut, verde-antico, and other stones, or baked clay, those 
with hieroglyphics are much more scarce than the com- 
mon sort** 

"There are various and extensive tombs at Goumoa» 
excavated, not in the rocks themselves, but in the plains 
at their foot twelve or fourteen feet below the surfkce, and 
extending a considerable distance under^;round: the way 
to these is generally by a staircase, which leads into a 
large square naU cut m tne rock, in some instances, ninety 
to a hundred feet long ; and, opposite the stairs, is generally 
the entrance to the tomb.** 

" One day while causing, as was my custom, the waUs of 
a large tomb to be struck with a sledge-hammer, in order 
to discover some hidden chambers, an aperture a ibot and 
a half wide into another tomb was suddenly made: havinff 
enlarged it sufiiciently to pass, we entered, and fbona 
several mummies and a gp^eat quantity of broken cases ; in 
an inner apartment was a square opening, into which we 
descended, and at the bottom we found a small chamber 
at each side of the sluift, in one was a granite sarcophagus 
with its cover, quite perfect but so situated, that it would 
be an arduous undertaking to draw it out*' 

Among the many discoveries of the enterprising Bel« 
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Cflvit «M that 0f tba Tombs of tlw Kingi. at Thebes. 
^ tiomediatelj oonnected with our sulyect, we shall give 
Ml akHdged aceoiml of this transaction, fkom the same 
wot^ Arst mentioning, that many things led Belxbni to a 
belief of the existence of such a place* and his intimacy 
yrith the sifti«tioB and structure of these singular excava- 
)ieast gave him a well-founded oonfldence» that he should 
fiMxieed in deteeting what bad escaped the observation of 
^1 wIn> had searched this oouAtry, from the time of Strabo 
to the oresent century. 

** After a long survey of the western valley, I could 
•beerve only one wot that presented the appearance of a 
tomb, accordingly I set the men to work, and when they 
bad got a little below the surface, they came to some larse 
ttooes, which had evidently been put there by those who 
•iosed the tomb; having removed these, I perceived the 
IDck had been cut on both sides, and found a passa^ 
leading downwards, and in a few hours came to a well-built 
vail of stones of various sizes, through which we contrived to 
Biake a breach ; at last on entering, we found ourselves on 
t staircase, eight feet wide and ten high, at the bottom of 
which were four mummies in their cases, lying flat on the 
ground, and further on four more; the cases were all 
painted, and one had a large ooveriuff thrown over it like a 
pall. — These I examined careftillv, but no ftirther disco- 
Turies were made at this pl»M, which appears to haw been 
intended for some of the royal blood." 

After two or three other fruitless, though tery interesting 
discoveries, Belsoni proceeds. 

** Not fifteen yards from the last tomb I described, I 
eaused the earth to be opened at the foot of a steep hill, 
apd under a tonrent which, when it rains, pours a mat 
quantity of water over the spot: on the evening of the 
second day, we perceived the part of the rock which was 
out and formed Uie entrance, which was at length entirely 
oleared, and was found to be eighteen feet below the sur- 
fooe of the ground. — In about an hour there was room for 
me to eiRer through a passage that the earth had left 
under the oeilinff of the first corridor, which is diirty-six 
feet long and eight or nine wide, and when cleared, six 
foet nine inches high. I perceived immediately by the 
painting on the ceiling, ana by the hieroglyphics in bas- 
relief, that this was the entrance into a large and magnifi- 
cent tomb. At the end of the corridor, I came to a 
staircase twenty-three feet long, and of the same breadth 
M the corridor, with a door at the bottom, twelve feet high; 
this led to another corridor thirty-seven feet long, and of 
the same width and heit;ht as the former one, each side and 
the ceiling sculptured with hieroglyphics and painted, but 
I was stoppefl from further progress by a large pit at the 
other end, thirty feet deep and twelve wide, the upper 
part of this was adorned with figures, from the wall of the 
passage up to the ceiling ; the passages from the entrance, 
all the way to this pit, were inclined at an angle of about 
eighteen degrees ; on the opposite side of the pit, facing 
the passage, a small opening was perceived, two feet wide, 
and two feet six inches high, and a quantity of rubbish at 
the bottom of the wall ; a rope, fastened to a piece of wood 
that was laid across the passage, against the projections 
which form a kind of door, appears to have been used for 
descending into the pit, and from the small aperture on the 
kher side hung another, for the purpose, doubtless, of 
iscending again ; but these and the wood crumbled to dust 
on touching them, from the damp arising from the water 
which drained into the nit do^fn the passages. On the 
following day we contrivea a bridge of two beams to cross 
die pit by, and found the little aperture to be an opening 
forced through a wall, which had entirely closed the en- 
trance, and which had been plastered over and painted, so 
as to give the appearance of the tomb having ended at the 
pit, and of there having been nothing beyond it ; the rope 
in the inside of the wall, having been preserved from tne 
damp, did not fell to pieces, and die wood to which it was 
attached was in good preservation. When we had passed 
^rough the little aperture, we found ourselves in a beau- 
tiful hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by twenty- five feet 
ten yiches, in which were four piUars, three feet square ; at 
t|ie end of this room, which I shall call the entrance-hall, 
and opposite the aperture, is a large door, from which three 
steps lead down into a chambeir with two pillara, four feet 
st^uare, the chamber being twenty-eight by twenty-five 
jVet ; the walls were covered with fisiires, which, though 
in outline only, were as fine and pemct as if drawn omy 
the d^y before : on the left of the aperture a large stair- 
cace dT eighteen steps, descended from die entranee-hall 



into a corridor, tbirif six tBti^j seven wide, and W9 pet 
ceived that the paintings became more perfect as we ad 
vanced further ; the figures are painted on a white ground* 
and highly varnished; at the end of this ten steps led ua 
into another, seventeen feet by eleven, thron«^h which we 
entered a chamber, twenty feet by fourteen, a£med in the 
most splendid manner by bosw-relievos^ painted like the 
rest : standing in this chamber, the spectator sees hinuielf 
surrounded by representations of the Egyptian oods and 
goddesses. Froceeding farther, we enterea another large 
hall, twenty-eif[ht feet square, with two rows of pillaa, 
three on each side, in a line with the walls of the eoiridors; 
at each side is a small chamber, each idxxit ten or eleven 
fbet square. At the end of this hall we fbnnd a large 
saloon, with an arehed roof or ceiling, thirty-two feet by 
twenty-seven ; on the right was a smaU chamner, roughly 
cut, and obviously left unfinished ; and on the left there is 
another, twenty-six by twenty-three feet, widi two pillars in 
it ; it had a pivjecdon of three feet all round it, possibly 
intended to contain the articles necessary for the funeral 
ceremonies; the whole was beautifully painted like the 
rest. At the same end of the room we entered by a large 
door into another chamber, forty-three feet by seventeen, 
with four pillars in it, one of which had fallen down ; it was 
covered with white plaster where the rock did not cnit 
smoothly, but there were no paintings in it We found the 
earcass of a bull embalmed with asphaltum, and also^ 
scattered in various places, an immense quantity of small 
wooden fibres of mummies, six or eight inches long, and 
covered with asphaltum to preserve them ; there were some 
others of fine baked earth, ccdoured blue, and highly var- 
nished. On each side of the two little rooms were some 
wooden statues, standing erect, four feet high, with a cir- 
cular hollow inside, as if to contain a roll of papyrus, which 
I have no doubt they once did. In die centre of the saloon 
was a sarcophagus of the finest oriental alabaster, nine 
Ibet five inches long, and three feet seven wide ;. it is only 
two inches thick, and consequently transparent when a 
light is held within it; it is minutely sculptured, both inside 
and out, with several hundred figures, not exceeding two 
inches in length, representing, as I suppose, the whole of 
the funeral procession and ceremonies relating to the de- 
ceased. The cover had been taken out, and we found it 
broken in several pieces in digging before the fint en- 
trance : this sarcophagus was over a staircase in the centre 
of the saloon, which communicated with a subterraneous 
passage leading downwards, three hundred feet in length. 
At the end of this we found a great Quantity of bats* dun^» 
which choked it up, so that we could go no further with 
out digging ; it was also neariy filled up by the felling in 
of the upper part. One hundred feet fh>m the entrance is 
a staircase, in good preservation, but the rock below changes 
its substance ; this passage proceeds in a south-west direc- 
tion through-the mountain. I measured the distance from 
the entrance, and also the rocks above, and found that the 
passage reaches nearly half-way through the mountain to 
the upper part of the valley. I have reason to suppose that 
this passage was used as another entrance, but this could 
not be after the person was buried there; for, at the bottom 
of the stairs, under the sarcophagus, a wall had been 
built, which entirely closed this communication ; hence it 
should appear, that this tomb had been opened again with 
violence, aiter all the precautions mentioned had been taken 
to conceal the existence of the ereater part of it, and as 
diese had been carefiilly and skufiilly done, it is probable 
that the intruder must have had a guide who was ao 
quainted with the place.*' 

All the figures and hieroglyphics sculptured in the va 
rious chambers of this place are in batso-relievo^ and 
coloured ; the surfece of tiie rock was first made as smooth 
as possible, and fissures and crevices filled up with cement^ 
the figures being then drawn in outline, the surrounding^ 
surfece was cut away, leaving the subject in relief in a 
greater or less degree, according to its size, the largest 
projecting about half an inch, and the smallest not wovm 
one-tenth of an inch. The folds of the drapery, and the 
limbs within the contour, are marked by a line cut about 
one-tenth of an inch deep; the whole wall was then washed 
over with white, and this was so brilliant and clear, that 
the whitest paper appears, even now, of a yellow hue when 
l%id on it ; the figures were then painted, the flesh beinc 
coloured red or yellovrish, according as they representeid 
men or women; the drapery and ornaments are either 
white, blue, or green, aa lour colours only appear to have 
been used in those days* ted, blue, yellow, and green; b«l 
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Cl>A«e urtB ananf^d vrtth considerable skiU* so as to give a 
very splendid effect to the paintiDgs lyben seen by torch- 
H^^U whicb tfayey always necessarily ^re*. After the work 
9vas fin^hed, a ooa^ of varnish appears to have been laid 
f>n» but this has been noticed in this tomb only, probably 
Aom the drcumstanice of its having, for many centuries, 
)>eer excluded from the air/* It would be impossible to 
Aive a oeschption of the subjects of these bQss(hrelievQ$ ; 
pti»y appose to have been allegories of the priocipal events 
in the life of thp occupant of this splendid sepulchre t, and 
Ihe hlep)giyphic writing mingled with them, is an interpne- 
tAXion of their meaning. The name of this king was the 
•Pharaoh Menephthah, whose pompous titles are painted 
•nd sculptured m various places. 

EXCAVATED TOMB OF THE KINGS AT 

ALEXANDRIA. 

About sixty yaids east of some excavations called the 
^* Baths of Cleopatra," there is a httle bay, about sixty 
yards deep, the entrance being so nearly blocked up by 
two rocks, that a boat only can obtain access. At the 
bottom of this bay, in the steep slope of the shore, 
there is a small hole, through whien it is difficult to pass : 
a passage of about thirty feet leads to the fint hall, in 
this the visiter can stand upright ; on the right and left 
are small square chambers, much filled up with sand, 
the ceiling and cornice supported by pilasters; the for- 
mer is vaulted, and covered with a crystallized cement, 
on which are traced, in red, lines obviously forming 

f geometrical constructions on the subject of astronomy ; a 
un is represented in the middle of the vault. The upright 
sides contain vaulted niches; the hall is about twenty yards 
square. From this a door, in the opposite side, leads to a 
larger hall, but the sand fills it up from the floor to the 
ceiling at the further end, so that its dimensions cannot be 
ascertained. Two small chambers, as before, are excavated 
on two sides of this also; in the right-hand one there is an 
opening in the wall, leading to a vast corridor, thirty -six 
feet long and twelve broad, half choked up, three wells 
in the roof having probably served to admit the rubbish. 
Hiis leads to another fine apartment, with a portico on each 
of its ibur sides, three of which have pilasters and cornice, 
richly carved ; the other parts of the wall are left quite 
plain, but there are lines traced on the vaulted ceiling, in- 
dicating that it was intended to have been cut into panels, 
with roses in the centres. From this chamber you enter 
a beautiful rotunda, on the left, which appears to be 
the principal object of the excavation ; it is seven yards in 
diameter, and about five high ; it is regularlv omameuted 
with pilasters supporting a cornice, from which springs tiie 
cupola of the ceiling ; nine tombs, decorated Uke those 
first described, are seen around it. The bottom is level 
with the sea; the water filters through, and is found a short 
distance below the floor; this place is quite free fVom sand, 
so that the whole of it can be seen, and the effect, when 
illuminated by many torches, the light of which is reflected 
from the cement, is very grand. The chamber preceding 
the rotunda also affords access to another corridor, leading 
to various apartments, presenting similar appearances to 
those already described; in one of them there is the spring- 
ing of a brick-arch tunning round it, intended, appai^ntly, 
to support a gallery; beneath is a hole, about half a 
vard 8(}uare, which is the entrance to a winding passage, 
but it IS impossible to penetrate it fkr on account of 3ie 
sand and water ; it is conjectured to have served for some 
religious mystery, or for some imposition of the priests on 
fte common people. Through the centre portico of another 
chamber, similar to that befi>re described, but left unfi- 
nished, like many other parts of this magnificent tomb, an 
apartment is entered, each side of which has three ranges 
of holes (br the reception of embalmed bodies, and pits of 
various dimensions are dug in the floors of several of the 

* Many of our readers may remember, Aat an exhibtdon was 
prepared by Belzoni in London, in which casts of a great part of 
ihese sculptures were arranged round the walls of apartments, 
and coloured to imitate the ori^nals. Day-light was excluded, ana, 
as seen by the light of lamps, a very lively idea of the appearance 
of the lomb was conveyed. The alabaster sareophagus, which 
Belzoni also brought to England, vaas purchaseu by Sir John Soaqe, 
of whose Museum it is now one of the greatest ornaments. 

t In one of the apartments, leading to the great saloon. Dr. 
Richardson discovered a representation of a human sacrifice made 
to a serpent ; three persons are on their knees with their heads struck 
off, with the reptile deity opposite to them : the executioner has the 
knife in his hand, and is apparently about to immolate three other 
victims, bound, lying on tbe groitsd behind him. 



rooms. There is a great symmetrr in the arrangement of 
all the apartmeuts, so that the plan of the excavation is 
regular. It was probably intended for a royal cemetery, 
the bodies of the sovereigns being deposited in the rotunda, 
jsnd th other chambers serving as places of burial for 
their relatives, according to their rank, and two large side 
chapels, with collateral rooms, being appropriated to the 
religious rites of tne Goddes^s Hecate, as is rendered 
probable by the crescents which ornament various parts of 
the place. Whatever was its destination, like all the other 
cemeteries of Egypt, it has been ransacked at some remote 
periwi, and the bodies of its tenants removed. 

CATACOMBS OF ALEXANDRIA, 

The catacombs of Alexandria are very extensive, they 
fire situated along the shore, about half a league west of 
the present city, and consist of long galleries, with apart- 
ments on each side cut out of the rock, and so numerous 
and complicated, that the guides take the precaution of 
tyins one end of a ball of thread at the entrance, by means 
of wnich they are enabled to find their way out again, 
which otherwise would be scarcely possible. Tlie present 
entrance is by a small bole, through which a person can 
only pass on his hands and knees, and the precaution of 
shouting out loud, or firing a gun, muM; be taken, to alarm 
and disperse the jackalls or beasts of prey, who make this 
their place of retreat. After these necessary preliminaries, 
the place may be explored ; but it has been so often ran 
sacked by plunderers or travellers, that there is little to 
reward the labour of the expedition, except the gratification 
ef curiosity. Some of the chambers have vaulted ceilings 
and pilasters, with cornices cut out of the solid rock, and 
are consequently more pleasing to view than the monoto- 
nous long galleries, which compose the greatest part of 
these excavations. Many stone sarcophagi are found in 
them, but no bodies are now Ibft, the walls are unadorned 
with the paintings, which render the catacombs of Thebes 
so beautinil and mteresting ; this difference possibly arises 
from those of Alexandria having been the work of the 
Greek colonists, who peopled that wonderful city, and 
whose customs differed from the native and aboriginal 
Egyptians. 

_ CATACOMBS AT CAIRO. 

Thb catacombs near Cairo, are situated beneath n 
mound in the middle of a plain, adjoining the pyramids of 
Saccira ; they extend about half a mile through the rocky 
stratum which lies beneath the sandy surface. Dr. Cliurke, 
who visited these as well as those last mentioned, descended 
into them by means of a rope-ladder ; the first chamber he 
entered, contained scattered fragments of mummies, which 
had originally been placed on a shelf cut out of the rock, 
and extending breast-high the whole length of this apart- 
ment : there are two tiers or stories of these chambers, one 
above die other, all presenting the same appearance of 
violation and disorder, and smelling very offensively. At 
some distance from these, which were apparently appro- 
priated to man, are those in which the sacred birds and ani- 
mals were deposited ; one apartment of which Dr. Clarke 
found filled with earthen jars entire, laid horizontally in 
tiers on one another, something like bottles in a wine-bin, 
th^ were about iburteen inches long» and conical in form, 
the cover being fixed on by some kind of cement; when 
opened, they were found to contain the bodies of birds, 
(the Ibis) with white feathers tipped with black, or the 
heads of monkeys, eats and other animals, all carefully 
bandaged up m linen. 

S£PULC^R£S AT EL-KAB. 

Nearly opposite to Edfu is £l-kib, anciently Elethyia, where 
are two sepulchral caverns, which rival those at Thebes in 
the variety of their paintings and sculptures repf«>:»enting 
domestic scenes. While the subjects in most other temples 
or tombs, are either wars, processions, or religious ceremo- 
nies, here, on the contrary, all the details of agriculture 
are represented ; ploughing, sowing, reaping, gleaning, &o. 
fishery by nets, curing the fish with salt, nuntiug and 
cooking of the game, buying and selling in markets, 
loading and unloading vessels, the processes of embalming 
and burying the dead ; and, in short, a complete picture oi 
the private life and customs of the period. All these 
subjects are sculptured, or more properly speaking, left in 
low relief on the face of tne rock, and are coloured; the 
various departments are bordered by hierogiypnics, most 
probably explanatory of them. Two of the principal grot- 
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toM in vhicn feue ennons reprewntations oecur, kra simpla 
is their fbrm and not Ui^e ; tha Brst being about twenty* 
fbur feet long, and twelve wide, with k vaulted eeiliiig ; it 
is divided into two part*, the firat alone being Kulpturad ; 
«t the bottom i* a niche with three large tittiug figure*, 
tnnch mutilated, of a mala and two female* ; above them 
i* a small aperture giving light to an inner apartment 
which cannot ba esj^red ; a amdl dow on the right hand, 
ebvioutly made aubMqttent to tbo original excavation, leadi 
to another ehamber oontuning a pit, in which were depoaitad 
the bodisi of the piDprietor* of Uiii tomb. The aeeMid 
grotto ii very nmilar to thia,'but not io elaboratalj carvad 
and painted, hence the former ii tenned by the preaent 
inhabitanU, that of the Sultan, and the other, that of the 
Viiier, but most probably itiej belonged to rich landed 
proprietors. The remainine excavations do not merit parti- 
milar notice ; ther are neariy filled up with rubbish, and 
with fra^rmeata of mummies, A similar tomb was seen by 
Burekhardt, in an insulated hill about two milea fhnn the 
river, near the village of Ketle in Nubia, In very good 
presar>-atbn, and the paintings as bright in tlwir ctdoiir^ 
as those on the walls of the tombs at Thebet. 

Near to the village and to the North, a masa of rook i* 
teen standing distinot from the mountsin-cbain : this ha* 
been quarri^ into its present form, which, ftam its regu- 
larity, and from the stratified nature of the stone, gives it 
the appearance of an architectural erection ; it is hollowed 
out into a chamber, vith two enormous piers and sn isolated 
column left supporting the loof. From the direction of the 
entranoe^ and the care apparent in the work, it is proba- 
ble that it was intended for some sacred use. 



The (billowing narrative will give our reader* tome idea 
of the danger that attends the examination of these com- 
plicaled passages ; (he anthor, Mr. L^h. with tvro other poN 
sons, set out to explore some mummy-pits near ManUout, 
on the Nile, having, br a reward, persuaded four Arabs (tf 
the neighbourhood Io M their guides. " After an hour's 
march m the desert, we arrived at the spot, which we 
found to be a pit or circular hole, ten feet in diameter, and 
eighteen feet deep; we descended without difficultr, and 
the Arabs began to strip, and proposed to us to do the 
same; we partly (bllowed their example, but kept on our 
trousers and shirts. It was now decided that three of the 
Arabs should go with us, while the other remained outside 
the cavern. " — " We formed thenfiHe a party of six, our 
torches were lighted, one Arab led the way, and I flowed 
him. We crept through an opening at the bottom of the 
pit for seven or eight yards, which was partly choked up 
with the drifted sand m the desert, and bund ourselves in 
a luge chamber fifteen fbet high ; here we observed frag- 
menta of the mummies of erooodiles, and numbm of bats 
were flying about or hanging to the roof. We now entered 
B low gBltery, in which we continued for more than an 
nour, stooping or creeping as was necessary, and fbllowiog 
its windings, till at last it opened into alarge chamber, 
which we soon recognised as tlie one from which we had set 
out— Our guides confessed thst they had missed their 



way, and persuaded ns to make another attempt, vlndtMB 
acqniesoeain doing, though (at^ed by th* iikMaaiammm»< 
of the poature weMd been so long campled to «mihim,|I 
and the heat of our tonbtm.^-Yf» fiwnd the opening ot tbm 
' iyntraiAiii' 



nnknovn dMtb, and wide anoagh to require a good lea^* 
the first Arab Jumped the ditch, and « " * " " ' 



«aUfidlow«dhna; 



the passage we entered was extnuely n 
somaplaoeitBa toobligans to orairi &_ __ ._ ^ 

almost always on our handsand kneea: the intneaos* 



of it* winding* laaemblada lkl7rtnth.ai>d it 
len^ in a <Aamher much smaller than tha first, bnt coi^ 
taimng nothing i«maritah]a^-Wa now entered aiio«liiT 
gallery, bnt had not gone far before the heat beeaaa 
exoessiva, I found my breathing extremely diffientt, nsf 
bead began to ache most violently, and I had n most 
distressing sensation of fhlness about the heart. We tt 
that we had gone too fiff, and yet were' almost dApnved rf 
the power of returaiOK. Attlua moment the fawcbof d* 
flnt Arab went out ; 1 was close to him.. and sasr bimbl 
on his, side ; he uttered a groan, his legs were atnm^ 
convulsed, and I heard a raUling noise in his throat, h* 
was dead. The Arab behind me seeing tha twdi of bn 
Ltii^uished, .and conceiving ne ~ ' 



passed me, advanced to his assiitanoe, and stooped. 1 
observed him appear taint, totter, and.fitll ;— in % m«Bcat 
he also was dead. The third Arab then came fbrwati 
and made an efibrt Io apvroacb the bodies, but atoppcd 
short. We hioked at eaon other in silent honor; Ihs 
danget inereased every inslant, our toiehes burnt fourtif, 
our breathinff became more difficult, oar knaen toUend 
under us, and we felt our strength nearly gone. Then 
was no time to he lost ; the American criea to us to * 1st* 
course," and we began Io move back as ftst as we could; 
we heard the remaining. Arab, shouting after us, celling ■ 
CafllVes, itn]>loring our assistance, and upbraiding ns with 
deserting him ; but wo were obliged to leave hisa to his 
&te, expecting every mmnent, to share it with him. The 
windings of the passages through which we had ccm^ 
increased tha ditRcut^ of our escape ; we might take a 
wrong turn, and never reach the great ehamber we bad 
flnt entered ; even supposing we tow the shortest road, it 
was hut toopnbable our strength would bil us befim «* 
arnved. We had each of us separately observed attia- 
tively the shape of. tha stones wnieh projected into dw 
gallaria* we had passed ; we compared iKtes, and onlv had 
one dilute, the American diftring fhnn my friend and 
myaelf i in this dilemma we were determined by the m^jo- 
ri^, and, fortunately, were right. Exhausted with btigoe 
and terror, we reaehed the edge of the deep trench. 
Mustering all my strength I leaped, and was fi&wed by 
tite Amenean : Smelt stood on the briiik, ready to drop ; ha 
called to ns for " Clod's sake to help him over the foase, or 
*t least to stop, if only fitr five minutes, to sUow him time to 
recover tiis strength. It was impossible ; to stay was death, 
and we could not resist the desire to push Ml and reach 
the open air ; we encouraged him to summon all hia finca, 
and he cleared the trench. When we reaehed the opai 
air, it iras one o'clock, and tha heat in the sun about lu'. 
Our sailoi* who were waiting for us had, luckily, some waler, 
which they sprinked upon us ; but though a little refreshed, 
it was not possible to clinib the sides of the pit — they drew 
us to the top by means of their turbans unfolded." 

Our readers may be curious to knowthe resultt^ this 
event. The three christians told the Arab whom they btd 
left at the mouth of the pit, that his countrymen wets 
bringing out some mummies for them ; they then consnllsd 
their, own safety by retreating to their boat : but they wen 
■topped, and ran greater risk of losing their lives, from tht 
venseanca of the peoide of the village, than, possibly. Hxf 
would have dona, if tnev had remained and tried to succoor 



their unfortunate i 



lioes, the third of whom, however. 



succeeded in escaping : after considerable difBculty, thej 
established their innocence of any murder, and paid t«a 
Spanish dollars to each of the widows of the victtms at 
their curiosity. 
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